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AT  A  meeting  of  the  associates  of  the 
late  William  Saunders,  held  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 
"In  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Saun- 
ders the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
lost  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer,  and 
American  agriculture  and  horticulture 
a  true  and  trusted  friend.  As  superin- 
tendent of  the  gardens  and  grounds 
of  this  department  for  thirty-eight 
.  years,  and  as  a  promoter  of  many  im- 
portant agricultural  and  horticultur- 
al lines  of  work,  Mr.  Saunders'  name 
Iras  become  famous  throughout  the 
land.  His  ability  as  a  landscape  gar- 
dener was  universally  recognized,  and 
his  knowledge  of  plants  from  a  strictly 
economic  standpoint  was  of  a  most 
Thorough  kind.  The  beautiful  depart- 
ment grounds  are  a  monument  to  his 
skill,  and  some  of  the  most  choice  vari- 
eties of  fruits  which  now  bless  our 
country  are  the  result  of  his  keen  in- 
sight into  horticultural  work. 

"Mr.  Saunders  was  a  man  of  sterling 
honesty,  manifesting  a  strong  interest 
in  the  progress  of  our  country  and  the 
advancement  of  the  man  at  the  plow. 
'  In  his  desire  to  benefit  the  farmer  he 
,.Hvas  the  organizer  of  the  Patrons  of 
■"Husbandry,  or  National  Grange,  and  a 
number  of  other  associations  which 
have  had  a  marked  influence  on  the 
country's  welfare. 

"To  the  world  Mr.  Saunders  was 
noted  for  his  strong  convictions  as  to 
what  was  right.  A  good  husband  and 
father,  an  estimable  citizen,  his  loss 
will  be  felt  by  all  who  knew  him." 

The  following  brief  sketch  is  from  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

"Mr.  William  Saunders,  for  thirty- 
eight  years  superintendent  of  the  ex- 
perimental gardens  and  grounds  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, died  at  his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  September  11th,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  years. 

"Mr.  Saunders  was  born  at  St.  An- 
drews, Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in  1823.  After 


a  course  of  practical  instruction  under 
noted  horticulturists  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  a  visit  to  India,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1348.  For  sev- 
eral years  afterward  he  was  engaged  in 
general,  ornamental  and  landscape  gar- 
dening in  various  cities,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  frequent  contributors  to  the 
horticultural  journals.  In  1862  he  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  his  subsequent 
continuous  services  to  that  department 
and  to  the  varied  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country  at  large  will  always  re- 
main a  fitting  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. Not  less  will  he  be  remembered 
as  the  designer  of  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  the  park  surrounding  the 
Lincoln  monument,  at  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, and  the  magnificent  National 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  In  1S67  he 
became  especially  prominent  as  the 
founder  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  Grange. 
At  its  first  meeting  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December  4th  of  that  year, 
he  was  honored  by  election  to  the  high- 
est office  in  the  gift  of  the  order,  which 
he  held  for  three  years." 


The  "Crop  Reporter"  for  September 
contains  the  following  abstract  of 
an  article  by  Editor  George  W.  Hill: 

"'Just  as  agriculture,'  the  writer  says, 
'is  "more  than  any  other  industry  the 
basis  of  our  national  prosperity,  so  of 
all  our  national  departments  that  of 
agriculture  can  be  shown  to  be  fore- 
most in  adding  indirectly  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  More  than  this,  however, 
it  may  be  shown  to  add  steadily  and 
directly  to  the  nation's  wealth,  and  that 
in  numerous  ways  and  to  an  extent 
which  the  average  American  citizen 
does  not  begin  to  appreciate.' 

"To  illustrate  this,  Mr.  Hill  cites 
many  well-known  examples  by  which  the 
aggregate  product  of  our  agriculture 
has  been  increased  and  diversified  di- 
rectly through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
material  wealth  of  the  country  has 
been  greatly  augmented  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Fultz  wheat,  sorghum,  rust- 
proof oats,  alfalfa  and  various  forage 
plants.  The  Bahia,  or  Navel,  or  seed- 
less, orange,  a  source  of  almost  incal- 
culable wealth  to  the  Pacific  slope, 
owes  its  adoption  in  the  United  Stales 
solely  to  the  department.  The  ravages 
of  the  scale-insect,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  annihilate  the  orange  in- 
dustry of  California,  was  finally  checked 
through  the  introduction  from  Austra- 
lia, and  the  propagation  in  California, 
of  the  Australian  lady-bird,  the  most 
active  destroyer  of  scale-insects.  A 
later  service  to  the  California  fruit- 
growers has  added  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent  to  the  value  of  the  fig 
crop  by  the  introduction  of  an  insect 
which  fertilizes  the  Smyrna  fig  with  the 
pollen  of  the  celebrated  Capri.  Of  the 
$400,000,000  which  is  estimated  as  the 
amount  of  damage  threatening  all  the 
crops  of  the  United  States  through  in- 
sect pests,  it  is  believed  that  fully  one 
fourth  is  averted  by  means  of  remedies 
and  preventives  discovered  by  entomol- 
ogists of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"The  introduction  of  an  improved  va- 
riety of  Japanese  rice  has  already  added 
$1,000,000  to  the  value  of  our  domestic 
rice  crop. 

"Turkestan  alfalfa  promises,  owing 
to  its  cold-resisting  attributes,  to  be 
of  great  vahie  in  latitudes  too  cold  for 
other  forage  crops  of  similar  species. 

"The  increased  production  of  vine- 
yards through  the  treatment  with 
fungicides  recommended  by  the  depart- 
ment has  been  attested  by  numerous 
vine-growers. 

"In  the  case  of  potato-rot  an  increase 
was  found  in  the  yield  of  the  treated 
over  the  untreated  of  twenty-two  to 
fifty  per  cent,  and  at  a  trifling  expense. 


"The  extirpation  of  contagious  pleu- 
ropneumonia of  cattle  was  the  restul 
of  unceasing  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
department  authorities.  The  value  of 
this  service  to  the  county  is  inestima- 
ble. Likewise  a  saving  to  the  country 
of  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  every 
year  has  been  effected  through  the  pre- 


vention  of  the  cattle  disease  known 
as  black-leg,  by  vaccination.  Other  di- 
seases of  animals  are  being  investigated, 
and  in  many  cases  serious  losses  have 
been  prevented,  while  reduction  in  mar- 
itime insurance  on  live  cattle,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  department's  supervision 
and  control  of  catth -carrying  vessels, 
saves  to  shippers  over  $2,000,000  a  year. 


"Improved  methods  have  been  intro- 
duced among  the  sugar-growers  of 
Louisiana  by  which  the  value  of  the 
cane-sugar  crop  was  greatly  enhanced; 
and  in  the  promotion  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  beet-sugar  industry  the 
department  has  also  played  an  impor- 
tant role. 

"Through  the  weather  bureau  warn- 
ings of  frost  and  storms  have  permitted 
precautionary  measures  for  protection 
of  crops  and  of  perishable  products  in 
transit,  and  the  removal  of  valuable 
property  to  places  of  safety,  thus  affec- 
ting savings  aggregating  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  Every  year  many 
ships  and  their  cargoes  of  valuable  mer- 
chandise are  saved  as  the  result  of  the 
weather  bureau's  warnings  to  mar- 
iners. 

"Mr.  Hill  concludes  by  saying:  'It 
would  be  easy  to  greatly  multiply  these 
instances  of  direct  saving  or  of  money 
returns  resulting  from  the  various  lines 
of  work  undertaken  by  the  department 
under  the  organic  law  which  authorizes, 
and  indeed  requires,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  acquire  and  diffuse  by 
every  means  at  his  command  informa- 
tion of  value  to  agriculture  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  term.'  " 


Treasury  figures  show  that  there 
has  been  a  rapid  development  of 
trade  between  Porto  Pico  and  the 
United  States  since  the  new  act  went 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  May  last.  Im- 
ports from  the  island  have  increased 
fifty  per  cent,  and  exports  to  the  island 
have  increased  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  over  those  of  one  year 
ago.  Imports  are  three  times  the 
average,  and  exports  are  nearly  five 
times  the  average,  when  Porto  Eico  was 
Spanish  territory. 

In  an  interesting  letter  from  Capt. 
William  H.  Elliott.  Commissioner  for 
the  Interior  Department  of  Porto  Eico, 
the  present  conditions  of  the  island  are 
set  forth  as  follows: 

"The  period  of  military  government 
in  Porto  Rico  was  a  trying  one,  but 
just  when  it  appeared  that  the  time  of 
waiting  for  government  to  get  together 
and  move  on.  and  the  approaching  har- 
vest of  coffee  and  fruits  gave  promise 
of  business  revival  and  plenty  for  the 
poor  to  eat.  the  awful  hurricane  of 
August  8,  1899,  came,  with  death  and 
destruction  in  its  wake,  carrying  des- 
olation and  w^oe  to  every  part  of  the 
island.  The  history  and  effects  of  that 
calamity  are  well  known.  Suffice  it 
for  present  purposes  that  the  military 
government  successfully  coped  with  the 
situation  and  for  a  year  fed  the  poor 
with  rations  furnished  hy  the  War  De- 
partment. It  was  noble  and  generous 
to  thus,  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
people,  but  the  wisdom  of  giving  with- 
out requiring  a  return  in  labor  admits 
of  grave  doubt.  Certainly  the  state  of 
affairs  produced  by  the  policy  has  added 
many  burdens  and  perplexities  to  the 
civil  government. 

"The  conditions  above  enumerated, 
and  others,  confronted  Governor  Allen 
on  inauguration  day.  They  are  }ret  be- 
ing wrestled  with,  and  at  best  will 
but  slov.ly  be  overcome.  Nevertheless 
there  has  been  progress  all  along  the 
line,  and  now  that  the  flurry  caused  by 
the  exchange  of  provincial  money,  cur- 
rent only  in  Porto  Rico,  for  United 
States  money,  as  good  as  gold  the  world 
over,  has  practically  subsided,  and  the 
commercial  community  knows  where 
it  stands,  there  are  unmistakable  signs 
of  confidence  and  renewed  life.  The  new 
government,  now  fully  equipped  with 
a  head  of  every  administrative  depart- 
ment, and  the  courts  in  motion,  is  meet- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  people  in 
every  respect.  True,  its  hands  are  tied 
by  a  mixture  of  old  Spanish  laws  and 
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military  orders,  but  the  executive  coun- 
cil is  arranging  for  the  election  of  a 
legislature  which  will  be  prompt  to 
take  up  matters  of  importance  and  en- 
act some  wholesome  laws. 

"The  receipts  from  customs  have 
largely  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  officials;  the  internal- 
revenue  system  has  been  worked  up  to 
a  most  satisfactory  state  of  efficiency; 
the  treasury  is  always  able  to  meet 
every  legal  demand  and  yet  show  a  re- 
spectable balance  of  cash  on  hand,  and 
the  people  are  well  pleased  with  the 
outlook.  Ask  an  intelligent  Porto  Rican 
what  he  thinks  of  conditions  now  as 
compared  with  the  situation  under 
Spanish  regime:  whether  it  is  his  opin- 
ion that  the  fifteen-per-cent  tariff  is 
oppressive,  or  that  the  people  are  being 
swindled  in  the  exchange  of  money, 
and  he  will  invariably  reply  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  complaint  or  criticism. 

"No  one  need  lose  sleep  from  worry 
over  his  fellow-citizens  in  Porto  Rico. 
They  perfectly  understand  the  purport 
and  duly  appreciate  the  benefits  possi- 
ble under  the  Foraker  law.  They  fully 
understand  the  fact  that  the  future 
weal  or  woe  of  the  island  depends  upon 
its  own  people.  They  know  that  they, 
through  their  chosen  representatives, 
are  to  make  the  laws  for  their  own 
government,  and  they  propose  to  make 
as  few  mistakes  as  possible.  '  They  re- 
alize that  deliverance  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  Spanish  laws  rests  with  them 
now, and  that  by  the  exercise  of  wisdom, 
good  judgment  and  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  wants, of 
the  island  there  can  be  speedily  estab- 
lished in  Porto  Rico  a  model  govern- 
ment, under  which  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness will  reign  supreme." 


Ix  ax  article  in  the  "North  American 
Review"  for  August  entitled  "Amer- 
ica's Duty  in  China"  the  Hon.  John 
Barrett  says: 

"Expressed  briefly,  the  main  planks  in 
our  Chinese  policy  might  be  stated  as 
follows: 

"The  United  States  desires,  and  should 
take,  no  port,  province  or  part  of  China, 
either  as  a  sphere  of  temporary  influ- 
ence or  as  an  area  of  actual  sovereignty. 

"The  United  States  should  oppose, 
with  all  its  moral,  political  and  diplo- 
matic influence,  any  partition  of  China 
among  the  foreign  powers,  or  any  de- 
limitation of  acknowledged  spheres  of 
influence. 

"The  United  States  should  insist  upon 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  the 
trade  principle  of  the  open  door,  as 
outlined  in  the  present  Chinese  treaties, 
throughout  all  China,  by  all  the  powers 
endeavoring  to  exercise  influence  with- 
in her  limits. 

"The  United  States,  provided  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Empire  is  inevitable, 
despite  our  best  efforts  of  diplomacy 
and  moral  suasion,  should  insist  upon 
the  guarantee,  by  formal  convention,  of 
the  open-door  principle  in  all  the  vari- 
ous areas  of  foreign  sovereignty  in 
China,  and  will  carefully  guard  against 
excuses  for  discriminating  duties,  na- 
tional rebates  or  subsidies,  and  special 
freight  charges — for  the  consuming 
powers  of  an  increasing  population  of 
four  hundred  millions  of  people  and  the 
material  development  of  four  millions 
of  square  miles  are  involved. 

"The  United  States,  acting  with  char- 
ity and  equity  and  in  no  spirit  of  ven- 
geance, should  employ  all  its  moral  and 
material  influence  in  prescribing  just 
punishment  and  indemnity  for  loss  of 
life  and  property  at  the  hands  of  fanat- 
ical and  insurrectionary  mobs:  in  ad- 
justing the  true  moral  responsibility  of 
the  overwhelmed  government;  in  estab- 
lishing permanent  order  and  honest 
progressive  administration  of  govern- 
ment throughout  the  Empire:  in  safe- 
guarding, both  for  the  present  and  the 
future,  the  lives,  rights  and  holdings  of 
missionaries,  merchants  and  other  for- 
eign residents;  and,  finally,  in  so  pre- 
paring the  way  for  peace,  order  and 
prosperity,  to  be  followed  by  liberty, 
justice  and  freedom  under  +he  guiding 
direction  of  Christian  civilization,  that 
we  shall  win  the  lasting  gr*ilituo\"  of 
the  countless  blameless  Ch/inese  aiid 
make  them  forever  our  disciples  i.n 
moral  and  material  progress." 
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Sawdust  for  Mulch- 
ing Strawberries 


No  End  of 

Belgian  Hares 


The  interest  in  the 
Belgian-hare  business 
is  not  only  not  on  the 
decline,  but  steadily  increasing.  Poul- 
try, fancy  or  otherwise,  is  not  in  it  any 
more.  Everybody  who  comes  to  visit 
me  asks,  first  of  all,  to  see  the  Belgian 
hares,  although  at  present  I  have  Only 
very  few,  because  there  was  an  urgent 
demand  for  every  animal  I  thought  I 
could  spare.  The  New  York  "Fanner" 
in  one  of  its  late  issues  asks:  "Isn't 
the  Belgian-hare  business  overdone?" 
In  a  measure  it  is.  When  people  de- 
mand or  pay  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
even  five  hundred  dollars,  for  a  pair  of 
these  animals,  no  matter  how  many 
points  they  score,  I  believe  the  thing 
is  decidedly  overdone.  But  every  one 
to  his  taste.  If  there  are  persons  who 
"have  plenty  of  money,  and  wish  to  spend 
it  for  a  rabbit  that  has  a  white  hair  or 
two  less  on  its  hind  leg'than  other  rab- 
bits, that  is  their  business,  not  mine.  I 
know  that  the  flesh  of  the  three  dollars 
a  pair  Belgian  hare  is  exactly  as  g'ood 
as  that  of  a  two  hundred  dollars  a  pair. 
As  long  as  I  raise  them  mostly  for  my 
table  the  good  ordinary  stock  (meat 
stock,  as  Mr.  Nicholls  calls  it)  is  good 
enough  for  me. 

#  *  # 


Rabbit  Diseases 


It  is  said  that  the  Bel- 


gian hare  is  singularly 
exempt  from  disease.  The  few  ailments 
to  which  they  are  subject  are  said  to 
be  caused  mostly  by  improper  feeding. 
But  I  do  wish  that  somebody  could 
tell  me  why  my  young  stock  die  off  in 
a  fearful  manner  at  an  early  age, 
sometimes  even  while  yet  suckling  the 
doe.  There  is  no  outward  sign  of  dis- 
ease. All  at  once  they  begin  to  mope 
around,  then  stretch  out  and  die,  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  I  have  kept 
both  old  and  young  on  dry  feed  and  on 
green  feed,  with  and  without  water, 
largely  on  a  grain  diet,  and  then  again 
more  largely  on  roots  and  grasses,  etc. 
But  no  matter  what  I  have  been  feed- 
ing, the  result  was  the  same,  until  I 
hardly  know  what  to  do  in  order  to 
bring  my  young  stock  through  to  ma- 
turity all  right.  Old  rabbits  will  occa- 
sionally die,  but  they  seem  to  be  quite 
hardy  and  rugged  in  a  general  way. 
Can  any  one  tell  me  about  this  fatal 
disease? 

"ftifiiii  *  *  *  ■ 

Pan-American        In  the  issue  of  May 
...       1st  I  promised  to  the 
Exposition  ^  . 

readers  of  Farm  abd 

Fireside  to  report  from  time  to  time 
about  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
exposition  grounds,  especially  of  plant- 
ing the  grounds,  setting  large  trees, 
etc.,  but  up  to  this  time  I  have  had  my 
hands  so  full  looking  after  my  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  that  I  have  seen  the 
grounds  thus  far  only,  from  a  distance. 
While  making  my  weekly  trips  to  the 
city  (Buffalo)  on  the  Buffalo  and  Niag- 
ara Falls  electric  road  I  can  now  see 
the  great  towers  of  the  larger  build- 
ings, especially  the  electric  tower,  loom- 
ing up  in  all  their  majesty.  Soon  I 
will  be  able  to  redeem  my  promise  and 
tell  about  what  is  going  on. 

*  *  *  i 
Fertilizers  The  Ohio  Agricultural 
for  Wheat  ExPeriment  Station  has 
just  issued  a  press  bulle- 
tin (No.  216)v  discussing  the  question 
of  "Fertilizers  for  Wheat."  It  says: 
"In  the  tests  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  form  of 
acid  phosphate,  has  been  decidedly  the 
chief  factor  in  producing  an  increase  of 
crop  during  the  season  just  past.  A 
similar  result  has  been  reached  by  many 
farmers,  and  the  natural  consequence 
is  a  general  tendency  to  limit  the  use 
of  fertilizers  the  coming  season  to  plain 
acid  phosphates,  a  tendency  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  phosphates 
are  not  so  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  fertilizer  trust  as  are  the 
mixed  fertilizers." 

It  is  quite  a  number  of  years  ago 
when  I  first  pointed  out  in  these  col- 
umns that  phosphatic  fertilizers  may  be 
expected  to  give  excellent  results  for  a 
year  or  two,  in  cases  where  grain  crops 


have  1)  i  taken  off  the  land  for  years 
in  secession  without  the  return  of 
plajit-foods  in  phosphatic  fertilizers. 
But  if  we  often  can,  and  do,  obtain  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  grain  crop 
by  the  application  of  superphosphates 
we  must  not  conclude  that  we  can  go 
on  and  secure  the  same  results  by  the 
same  means  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  This  case  is  a  parallel  one  to  the 
increase  of  crop  (clover,  corn,  etc.)  by 
the  use.  of  land -plaster.  This  latter 
may  for  a  time  help  to  make  unavoid- 
able mineral  plant-foods  soluble,  and 
thus  give  increased  yield.  But  it  also 
helps  to  take  the  last  remnants  of  pot- 
ash and  phosphoric  acid  out  of  the  soil, 
and  in  the  end  make  the  latter  unpro- 
ductive. To  continue  producing  good 
crops  in  proper  rotation  you  will  have 
to  provide  the  two  mineral  plant-foods 
by  proper  applications  and  with  the 
use  of  clover  crops,  which  bring  these 
plant-foods  from  the  subsoil  up  to  the 
top  and  put  them  within  reach  of  the 
roots  of  ordinary  grain  crops,  the  latter 
means  also  supplying  nitrogen  from 
the  air. 

.  *  *  *   ,  i  j..,1 

In  regard  to  compounding  a  fertilizer 
for  wheat  grown  in  rotation  with  other 
ordinary  farm  crops  the  bulletin  has 
the  following  to  say: 

"When,  however,  the  experiments  at 
the  Ohio  station  are  studied  as  a  whole, 
taking  not  simply  the  effect  upon  the 
present  season's  wheat  crop,  but  the 
average  results  upon  wheat,  corn,  oats 
and  grass  for  the  past  seven  years,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  would  be  a  decided 
mistake  to  base  conclusions  upon  this 
one  wheat  crop  alone. 

"In  the  'experiments  of  the  central 
station  at  Wooster,  where  wheat  has 
been  grown  in  rotation  with  corn,  oats, 
clover  and  timothy,  the  average  in- 
crease an  acre  from  plain  acid  phos- 
phate, applied  at  the  rate  of  160  pounds 
an  acre  to  wheat  and  80  pounds  an  acre 
to  corn  and  oats,  or  a  total  of  320 
pounds  during  the  five  years  of  a  rota- 
tion, has  been  4.6  bushels  of  wheat,  3.6 
bushels  of  corn,  7.2  bushels  of  oats  and 
500  pounds  of  hay;  while  from  the  same 
quantity  of  acid  phosphate,  carried 
partly  in  acid  phosphate  and  partly  in 
tankage,  but  reinforced  by  the  nitro- 
gen carried  in  the  tankage  and  by  a 
small  addition  of  muriate  of  potash,  the 
average  increase  has  been  7.2  bushels  of 
wheat,  8  bushels  of  corn,  8  bushels  of 
oats  and  1,600  pounds  of  hay. 

"The  cost  of  the  acid  phosphate  used 
on  an  acre  in  five  years  has  been  about 
$2.40,  while  that  of  the  mixture  of  acid 
phosx^hate,  tankage  and  muriate  of  pot- 
ash has  been  about  $3.75;  but  the  aver- 
age increase  from  this  mixture  has 
been  so  much  greater  than  that  from 
acid  phosphate  alone  as  to  give  a  total 
net  profit,  over  the  cost  of  the  fertili- 
zer, of  about  $12  an  acre  in  five  years 
for  the  mixed  fertilizer  against  about 
$6  for  the  acid  phosphate  used  alone. 

"In  mixing  this  fertilizer,  '7  and  30' 
tankage  and  14  per  cent  acid  phosphate 
are  used  in  equal  quantities,  adding 
about  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
to  the  ton.  This  gives  a  fertilizer 
analyzing  over  3  per  cent  ammonia,  10 
to  12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  2% 
per  cent  potash,  and  may  be  made  up 
at  a  cost  of  $1S  to  $20  a  ton." 


Growing  Basket-willows 


On     a  rented 


farm  not  far 
from  my  home  I  used  to  have  a  willow 
hedge  perhaps  ten  rods  in  length,  and 
year  after  year  I  sold  the  wood  (on  the 
stump)  to  a  basket-maker  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  five  dollars.  He  did  all  the 
1  rimming  and  cutting  and  carting,  so  I 
had  no  expense  from  it  whatever.  It 
seems  to  me  that  at  this  rate  a  planta- 
tion of  basket-willows  would  be  very 
profitable.  But  as  for  myself,  I  have  no 
experience  in  planting  and  caring  for 
the  crop,  and  so  am  unable  to  tell  my 
friend  G.  F.  H.,  of  Clark  county,  Wis- 
consin, about  the  business.  But  un- 
doubtedly there  are  many  among  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  readers  who  have 
the  experience  and  can  tell  us  about  it. 


A  reader  in 
White  Deer 
Mills,  I'a.,  asks 
me  whether  I  consider  sawdust  a  good 
covering  for  strawberries,  and  whether 
it  would  be  of  benefit  or  an  injury  to 
the  land.  He  can  get  tons  of  it  for  the 
hauling.  It  is  composed  of  pine,  chest- 
nut and  rock-oak,  and  well  rotted,  as  it 
has  been  lying  on  a  large  pile  along  a 
creek  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  also 
what  is  its  fertilizing  value  compared 
with  dry  forest-leaves.  Such  sawdust 
makes  a  good  enough  mold  for  heavy 
soils,  or  even  for  very  light  sandy  ones. 
It  adds  humus,  which  retains  moisture, 
and  thus  helps  plant  growth  in  a  dry 
time  even  if  it  does  not  possess  much 
real  plant  nutriment.  If  your  team  has 
not  much  to  do  in  the  fall,  by  all  means 
apply  such  sawdust  liberally  around  the 
strawberry-plants  as  a  mulch.  I  often 
use  it  thus  in  the  spring,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  retaining  moisture  and  of 
keeping  the  berries  free  from  grit  and 
clay.  This  rotted  stuff  can  be  safely 
put  quite  thickly  around  the  plants  and 
even  lightly  over  them.  They  will  work 
through  all  right  after  awhile.  I 
have  never  noticed  any  ill  effects,  of 
applications  of  rotted  sawdust  on 
strawberries,  but  would  be  more,  spar- 
ing in  the  application  of  fresh  sawdust. 

T.  Greiner. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 


Tenants  and 

Landlords 


The  many  letters  that 
come  to  me  from  dis- 
satisfied tenant-farmers 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  many  land- 
lords are  rather  too  grasping.  Many 
of  them  do  not  give  the  tenant  a  living 
chance.  They  seem  to  want  too  much 
for  themselves.  Thousands  of  farms 
are  leased  for  one  half  the  crop,  and  the 
tenant  is  obliged  to  sign  a  skilfully 
worded  contract  that  binds  him  hand 
and  foot  and  compels  him  to  deliver 
the  landlord's  entire  share  in  market 
before  he  may  touch  a  peck  of  his  own. 
He  is  bound  as  hard  and  fast  as  if  it 
were  expected  of  him  that  he  would 
steal  everything  that  is  loose  or  can  be 
sold.  The  tenant  generally  expects  to 
evade  in  some  way  the  terms  of  the 
lease  when  he  signs  it.  I  feel  satisfied 
that  a  majority  of  tenants  want  to  be 
honest,  and  are  honest  when  fairly 
treated;  but  when  the  landlord  is  exact- 
ing and  unfair  they  are  not  so  partic- 
ular. One  of  the  most  exacting  land- 
lords I  know  of  is  a  man  who  failed  to 
make  a  living  on  an  eighty-acre  farm, 
and  lost  it,  but  later  came  into  pos- 
session of  another  eighty-acre  farm 
through  the  death  of  a  relative,  and 
now  demands  that  his  tenant  shall  make 
a  living  for  two  families  from  it. 

An  agricultural  journal  says  it  notes 
with  satisfaction  that  every  year  more 
capitalists  are  investing  in  farming 
lands,  and'it  thinks  this  is  a  good  sign 
of  the  times.  What  it  really  means  is 
more  tenant-farmers,  more  shabby 
farm  homes,  more  indifferent  farming. 
Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  farm-hand,  a 
vyealthy  farmer  and  shrewd  politician 
said  to  me,  "You  will  probably  live  to 
see  a  large  part  of  the  land  in  the  older 
nations  become  the  property  of  those 
who  till  it,  or  at  least  you  will  see  the 
tiller  control  the  land  under  such  laws 
as  will  give  him  a  good  share  of  what  he 
grows  and  prevent  eviction  except  for 
jtist  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will 
see  a  large  area  of  the  farming-  lands 
of  this  country  pass  into  the  hands  of 
capitalists,  who  will  tax  the  tiller  every 
penny  he  can  stand.  Then  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland  will  be  eclipsed  by  the 
wrongs  of  the  American  farmer."  The 
old  man  has  been  gathered  to  his  fath- 
ers many  years,  and  I  have  been  noting 
the  trend  of  events  along  the  lines  of 
his  prophecy.  In  some  sections  of  this 
country  many  of  the  best  farms  are 
passing  into  the  hands  of  capitalists; 
but  other  industries  still  offer  greater 
inducements  to  investors  than  farming 
lands,  and  as  yet  I  see  little  danger  of 
a  great  "landed  aristocracj'"  here. 

*  *  * 

I  note  one  "sign  of  the  times"  that, 
must  be  considered  somewhat  inauspic- 
ious, and  that  is  the  number  of  men 
who  seem  to  have  given  up  all  hope  of 
ever  being  able  to  buy  land,  and  have 
settled  down  into  the  life  of  a  tenant. 
Their  sole  ambition  seems  to  be  to 
secure  a  farm  for  a  year  or  two  on 


almost  any  terms,  and  having  secured 
it,  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  it  with  the 
least,  trouble  and  expense  to  themselves, 
and  move  on.  After  some  years  of  this 
sort  of  life  they  "quit  farming"  and 
move  into  the  nearest,  village,  and  in 
one  way  and  another  manage  to  eke 
out  a  rather  poor  living,  Often  the 
wife  takes  in  washing,  does  house-clean- 
ing or  plain  sewing,  while  the  daughters 
become  servants,  or  clerks  at  a  small 
salary  in  the  village  stores.  The  sons 
generally  strike  out  for  themselves.  I 
know  some  who  are  section-hands  and 
brakemen  on  railways,  soldiers  in  the 
regular  army,  miners,  and  toilers  in  al- 
most every  vocation.  Sometimes  one  or 
more  of  a  family  develop  a  talent  for 
business  or  especial  skill  in  some  art 
and  rise  to  a  prominent  position  in  the 
world. 

*  *  * 

In  some  instances  I  find  the  owners 
of  land  are  very  liberal  in  their  dealings 
with  tenants.  They  let  their  farms  on 
terms  that  give  a  good  farmer  a  fair 
chance  to  make  something  for  himself. 
Naturally  this  encourages  him,  if  he  is 
any  good,  to  do  the  best  he  can  with 
the  farm,  and  as  he  knows  he  can  hold 
it  as  long'  as  he  manages  it  according 
to  the  terms  of  a  very  fair  contract,  and 
is  reasonably  prdmpt  in  the  payment  of 
the  rent,  he  feels  easy  concerning  the 
future.  I  have  known  tenant-farmers 
who  were  liberally  treated  to  hold  the 
same  farm  for  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
years,  and  to  keep  it  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, never  default  in  payment  of  rent, 
and  to  lay  aside  a  snug  sum  for  old  age. 


But  at  best  the  landlord  is  an  evil 
in  any  country.  He  builds  no  homes, 
cherishes  no  happy  firesides,  improves 
neither  the  people  nor,  their  surround- 
ings, and  under  his  blighting  influence 
patriotism  dies,  because  there  can  be 
no  love  of  home  where  there  are  no  real 
homes.  I  see  nothing  to  rejoice  over 
in  the  fact  that  capitalists  are  investing 
in  farming  land.  The.  more  tenant  farm- 
ers we  have  the  more  poor  hand~Jto- 
mouth  people  and  the  more  dissatisfac- 
tion. Ownership  creates  independence^ 
fosters  patriotism,  builds  up  and  hal- 
lows the  home  and  begets  a  noble,  vir- 
tuous people.  The  best  thing  I  can 
suggest  to  the  tenant-farmer  is  to  make 
a  mighty  effort  to  secure  five  or  ten 
acres  of  his  own  on  which  to  build  a 
home.  Once  get  a  home  and  the  chief 
obstacle  to  success  is  surmounted. 


Native  Thicket 

Building  Site 


S.  S.,  writing  from 
central  Indiana, 


says:     "I  have 
bought  three  acres  of  native  thicket  for 
a  building  site,  and  it  is  now  covered 
with  hazel-bushes,  wild  crab-apple  and 
other  bushes  and  shrubs,  interspersed 
with  patches  of  blue-grass.    There  are 
also  a  few  elms,  oaks  and  black  cher- 
ries, fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  scat- 
tered about.     I   will  have   the  tract 
cleared  this  fall  and  would  like  some  in- 
formation concerning '  what  trees  and 
shrubs  I  should  plant  to  make  a  pretty 
home  place  of  it."     S.  S.  has  one  of 
those  "native  thickets"  that  a  good 
landscape-gardener   would   consider  a 
perfect  bonanza.    Very  likely  he  has  al- 
most everything  necessary  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  very  pretty  home  place,  and 
all  it  needs  is  careful  thinning  out, 
grouping,  and  possibly  a  few  additions 
from  the  nursery.     I  would  leave  a 
patch  of  hazel  here  and  there,  and  a 
few  small  groups  of  wild  crabs  in  the 
background,  for  there's  nothing  pret- 
tier or  sweeter  than  a  wild  crab  in 
bloom;  and  if  there  are  any  more  of 
our  native  flowering  or  pretty-leaved 
shrubs  I  would  carefully  preserve  them. 
I  would  leave  all  of  the  elms  and  oaks, 
but  would  grub  out  the  cherries  and  all 
of  the  wild  blackberries,  raspberries  and 
other  thorny  and  worthless  vines  and 
shrubs.    Then  I  would  plant  a  white 
pine  or  a  spruce  here  and  there,  and  a 
scattering  group  of  arbor-vitae  a  little 
to  one  side.    Then  spireas,  lilacs,  snow- 
balls,  weigelias,   altheas,  calycanthus, 
sweetbrier,    lilies,    hardy   phlox,  etc., 
singly  and  in  groups  here,  there  and 
yonder,  where  they  would  not  be  espec- 
ially conspicuous,  but  a  constant  stir- 
prise  and  delight.    Above  all  things  I 
would  prize  and  preserve  the  "native" 
features  of  the  site,  for  they  are  the 
best  of  all.  Fred  Grundy. 
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FARM  THE0R.Y  AND  PRACTICE 

The  Renter.— Partners  in  any 
business  should  have  interests 
identical  in  character.  A  part- 
nership of  any  other  sort  can- 
not give  the  best  results.  The  dissatis- 
faction that  arises  from  renting  land  is 
traceable  to  the  difference  between  the 
interests  of  the  man  that  furnishes  the 
most  of  the  capital — the  land — and  the 
one  that  furnishes  the  labor.  The  part- 
nership is  an  unequal  one.  The  land- 
owner should  be  most  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  increase  of  his  capital, 
keeping  immediate  income  somewhat 
secondary,  while  the  renter  should  be 
most  interested  in  income,  any  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  land  being-  a  very  sec- 
ondary matter  with  him.  It  is  an  easy 
and  usual  thing  among  land-owners  to 
condemn  the  ways  of  renters,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  renter's  inter- 
est cannot  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  that  equitable 
compromise  is  the  very  best  that  any 
system  of  renting  can  afford.  The  renter 
must  do  some  things  that  impair  his 
income,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  must 
permit  some  things  that  are  not  strict- 
ly to  his  interests.  It  is  this  difference 
in  interests  that  is  our  best  safeguard 
against  extensive  landlordism  in  this 
country,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  glad 
that  it  exists  in  the  very  naturp/  of 
things.  Friction  is  a  good  thing  when 
it  works  against  the  extension  of  a  sys- 
tem that  is  bad  for  a  country. 

*  *  *  / 

Wats  of  Renting.— \i  the  owner  of 
land  is  not  a  practical  farmer,  or  if  he 
cannot  give  personal  attention  to  the 
condition  of  his^  farm  while  in  the 
hands  of  his  renter,  about  the  only  safe 
course  is  tc  adopt  stock-farming,  re- 
quiring that  all  the  products  of  the 
farm  except  a  limited  amount  of  grain, 
fruit  and  vegetables  be  converted  into 
animal  products  for  the  market,  and 
that  the  manure  be  returned  to  the 
fields  in  some  fixed  order.  Such  a  sys- 
tem limits  the  drain  i^on  the  soil  to  a 
fixed  amount,  and  keeps  the  most  of 
the  soil's  strength  at  home. 

Throughout  our  Eastern  states  there 
is  a  vast  number  of  farms  not  adapted 
to  profitable  stock-farming  whose  own- 
ers would  like  to  have  relief  from  the 
exacting  details  of  management  on  ac- 
count of  age  or  other  sufficient  cause, 
and  in  these  cases  renting  becomes  a 
puzzling  matter.  It  is  difficult  to  have 
soil  fertility  maintained,  and  it  is  equal- 
ly difficult  to  secure  as  good  tillage  as 
the  owner  would  have  given.  If  the 
renter  is  working'  on  the  shares,  he 
oftentimes  cannot  afford  to  give  the 
extra  tillage  that  would  be  profitable  to 
the  owner.  Assuming  that  a  certain 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  pre- 
paring for  a  crop,  two  dollars'  worth 
of  extra  labor  might  secure  three  dol- 
lars' increase  of  crop.  If  one  half  or 
three  fifths  of  the  increase  is  the  rent- 
er's share  of  it,  the  extra  labor  is  done 
at  a  loss  to  him,  while  the  owner,  work- 
ing his  farm,  could  have  done  the  extra 
labor  with  profit.  Interests  are  not 
identical,  and  the  partnership  is  not 
fully  satisfactory  as  a  rule. 

*  *  # 

Hiring  the  Labor  Done. — Unless  one 
can  rent  his  farm  on  such  terms  that 
the  crops  are  fed  upon  the  farm,  or  else 
can  rent  to  one  who  has  a  direct  inter- 
est in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  cases  are  comparatively  few  in 
which  he  will  not  do  better  either  to  dis- 
pose of  the  farm  or  else  give  it  personal 
attention  and  hire  the  labor  done.  I 
know  that  many  claim  that  the  profits 
from  farming  will  not  permit  the  hiring 
of  all  labor,  but  the  claim  is  usually 
based  upon  faulty  book-keeping.  Money 
now  brings  a  very  low  rate  of  interest. 
An  equally  good  rate  can  be  secured 
from  a  farm  on  which  the  labor  is 
hired,  provided  the  soil  is  good  enough 
to  permit  a  renter  on  the  shares  to  live 
on  his  share.  lie  cannot  do  the  work  I 
for  nothing,  and  will  not  do  so.  He 
must  have  at  least  sufficient  from  his 
share  to  make  fair  manual  wages  for 
himself  and  his  hands.  If  the  owner  of 
the  land  is  a  capable  manager  he  should 
make  the  renter's  usual  share  of  the 
crop  pay  the  labor  bill,  and  his  direc- 
tion of  the  labor  should  be  such  that 
the  remainder  of  the  crop  or  the  im- 


proved condition  of  the  farm  would 
have  greater  value  to  him  than  the 
usual  income  from  rent.  I  base  this 
statement  upon  careful  accounts  with 
my  crops  and  fields  and  upon  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  the  renter's  usual  share, 
under  conditions  unfavorable  for  the 
best  results  from  farming,  amounts  to 
more  than  the  bare  labor  bill  of  the 
farm.  When  the  owner  keeps  the  di- 
rection in  his  own  hands,  and  applies 
each  dollar's  worth  of  labor  with  skill, 
he  should  make  a  farm  more  product  ive 
than  a  renter  can  afford  to  do,  because 
the  latter  must  divide  the  proceeds 
from  all  extra  tillage  and  care.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  mix  up  our  living  ex- 
penses with  the  cost  of  our  crops,  and 
then  figure  out  no  interest  on  our  in- 
vestment. 

*  *  * 

Too  Much  Land.— One  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  our  business  is  the  desire  for 
too  many  acres.  '  It  is  not  safe  to  say 
that  a  majority  of  farmers  need  more 
cash  capital  and  a  corresponding  less 
number  of  acres  of  land.  It  is  personal 
attention  and  study  that  make  an 
acre  of  land  yield  income.  Too  many 
farmers  are  handicapped  by  small  cash 
capital  in  the  management  of  a  large 
area  of  land.  A  small  amount  of  labor 
cannot  be  applied  with  economy  to  a  big 
acreage.  It  is  concentration  that  gives 
desired  results.  Life  is  made  a  struggle 
for  many  a  farmer  by  the  desire  to  hold 
or  get  more  acres  of  land  than  he  can 
manage  and  work  with  ease.  Wealth 
is  not  truly  measured  by  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  but  by  the  income. 
A  small  farm  well  improved  and  well 
tilled  or  stocked  is  a  comfort  and  a 
source  of  income,  while  far  too  often  a 
large  farm  taxes  all  one's 'energies  with- 
out proper  compensation.  Measure  the 
farm  not  in  acres,  but  in  bushels,  in 
tons,  in  dollars  of  net  income.  And 
above  wealth,  or  the  hope  of  wealth, 
place  comfort  and  the  rational  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  David. 
X 

POISON-IVY 

The  condition  under  which  the  poison- 
ivy  flourishes  seems  to  be  present  every- 
where— north  and  south,  east  and  west. 
It  is  a  great  nuisance  wherever  it  ap- 
pears, often  covering  fences  and  build- 
ings. The  best  time  to  fight  this  plant 
is  in  the  early 
springtime  be- 
fore any  of  its 
foliage  has  devel- 
oped. It  may 
then  be  grubbed 
out  and  handled 
without  the  fear 
of  it  poisoning 
any  one.  The  vine 
is  apt  to  make 
roots  wherever 
it  touches  the  ground,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  a  tedious  task  to  eradicate  it. 

During  the  hot  season  the  poison  of 
this  plant  has  a  most  unpleasant  effect 
upon  some  people,  as  swelling  of  lower 
extremities  and  arms,  itching  to  set  one 
crazy,  and  breaking  out  of  the  skin.  I 
have  suffered  intensely  with  it  a  number 
of  times.  Some  individuals  are  so  sensi- 
tive or  receptive  to  this  poison  that  the 
mere  passing  by 
without  touch- 
ing any  part  of 
the  plant  will 
bring  about  the 
results  named. 

I  have  tried 
many  different 
remedies  to  stop 
the  terrible  itch- 
ing, and  I  have 
found  nothing 
more  effective 
than  sweet-oil 
and  carbolic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one,  poured  together  and  well 
shaken,  applied  several  times  a  day. 
Many  other  home  remedies,  like  butter- 
milk wash,  etc.,  have  not  afforded  me 
the'  least'  relief.; 

A  vine  of  similar  appearance  and 
habits  is  often  mistaken  for  the  poison- 
ivy.  Some  call  it  woodbine,  others  Vir- 
ginia creeper;  etc.,  but  this  vine  is 
entirely  harmless  and  may  be  used  for 
covering  the  sides  of  buildings,  verandas 
and  the  like.  I  herewith  present  a  leaf 
of  each  of  the  two  vines.  The  poison- 
ivy  leaf  is  three-fingered,  the  other  is 
five-fingered.  This  mark  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  F.  Greiner. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK 

In  this  hurrying,  bustling  age  the 

busy  farmer  is  ever  grateful  for  con- 
densed statements  of  facts — historical 
or  otherwise — which  relate  directly  to 
1  he  important  occupation  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  The  American  farmer  will 
ever  be  grateful  for  the  Morrill  Act, 
approved  May  15,  1S62,  creating  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  national  Con- 
gress in  the  establishment  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  state  and  territorial 
experiment  stations,  which  action  was 
subsequently  approved  by  the  president 
.March  2,  1S87.  These  dates  mark  a  new 
era  in  agricultural  progress,  and  might 
well  be  made  equally  as  worthy  of 
special  commemoration  by  American 
farmers  as  others  that  are  annually 
observed  as  national  holidays.. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  compila- 
tion of  facts  relating  to  the  progress 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
that  has  recently  appeared  is  to  be 
found  on  pages  307  to  334  inclusive  in 
the  Agricultural  Department  Year-Book 
of  1899.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Geo. 
K.  Holmes,  assistant  statistician,  who  is 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  facts  that  are 
likely  to  be  serviceable  to  the  progres- 
sive American  farmer.  While  but  twen- 
ty-seven pages  are  devoted  to  primitive 
and  improved  methods  of  agriculture 
and  to  necessary  statistical  statements, 
it  constitutes  a  bulletin  that  is  as  full 
of  facts  and  suggestions  as  an  "egg  is 
of  meat." 

Beginning  with  a  statement  of  the 
crude  agricultural  methods  of  the  In- 
dians before  the  country  was  inhabited 
by  the  white  race,  the  subsequent  dates 
of  the  introduction  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural products  are  given,  also  those 
of  the  different  improved  breeds  of 
animals.  Not  the  least  interesting  fea- 
ture is  the  date  of  introduction  of  (he 
most  crude  and  of  the  latest  improved 
machinery,  showing  the  remarkable 
progress  that  has  been  achieved  along 
these  lines.  As  stated,  "The  develop- 
ment and  creation  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  machines  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  this  country  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  progress 
of  the  century."  This  development  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  patent  laws  of 
the  country,  and  perhaps  nothing  could 
be  more  tersely  expressive  of  the  influ- 
ence of  these  laws  than  the  number  of 
patents  that  have  been  granted.  By 
means  of  mechanical  contrivances  hu- 
man labor  has  been  very  largely 
supplanted  and  the  cost  of  production 
correspondingly  reduced.  As  a  result 
the  farmer's  gross  income  has  been  in- 
creased and  his  life  has  been  made  an 
easier  one  than  before  the  present  per- 
fection in  farm  machinery  was  attained. 

Some  of  the  economic  results  of  the 
use  of  improved  machinery  and  meth- 
ods of  cultivation  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing terse  statements: 
"  "Between  1855  and  1S9-4  the  following 
changes  took  place  in  the  cultivation  of 
corn.  The  time  of  human  labor  re- 
quited to  produce  one  bushel  of  corn  on 
an  average  declined  from  four  hours 
and  thirty-four  minutes  to  forty-one 
minutes,  and  the  cost  of  human  labor 
to  produce  this  bushel  declined  from 
thirty-five  and  three  fourths  cents  to 
ten  and  one  half  cents. 

"It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age 
that  the  amount  of  human  labor  now 
required  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat 
from  beginning  to  end  is  on  an  aver- 
age only  ten  minutes,  whereas  in  1830 
the  time  was  three  hours  and  three 
minutes.  During  the  interval  between 
these  years  the  cost  of  human  labor 
required  to  produce  this  bushel  of 
wheat  declined  from  seventeen  and 
three  fourths  cents  to  three  and  one 
third  cents. 

"The  more  noticeable  economy  in 
hay-making  is  in  the  mowing  and  cur- 
ing of  the  grass.  In  these  two  opera- 
tions the  time  of  human  labor  declined 
a  ton  from  eleven  hours  to  one  hour 
and  thirty-nine  minutes,  while  the  cost 
of  human  labor  declined  from  eighty- 
three  and  one  third  cents  to  sixteen 
and  one  fourth  cents. 

"The  comparisons  might  be  extended 
throughout  many  of  the  crops  produced 
by  the  farmer,  with  a  constantly  re- 
curring illustration  of  the  saving  of 
human  labor  and  of  the  diminution  of 
the  cost  of  production  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  human  labor." 

The  census  group  of  occupations  em- 


braced within  agriculture,  fisheries  and 
mining  is  represented  by  49.11  per  cent 
in  1S70,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the, per- 
sons having  gainful  occupations,  and 
fell  to  39.65  per  cent,  or  about  two 
fifths  in  1890,  and  is  likely  to  be  hardly 
more  than  one  third  at  the  time  of  the 
twelfth  census  (1900). 

The  census  reports  now  being  tab- 
ulated will  no  doubt  afford  valuable 
information,  which,  when  properly 
compiled,  will  indicate  to  the  progres- 
sive farmer  what  are  likelj'  to  be  the 
most  profitable  lines  Of  production 
during  the  next  ten  years.  The  re- 
markable advances  made  in  farm-gar- 
dening and  fruit-growing  in  the  United 
States  since  1890  is  an  indication  that 
a  great  change  is  in  progress  of  devel- 
opment which  is  likely  to  be  continued 
in  an  accelerated  ratto.  The  problem 
of  production  and  consumption  is  one 
of  the  most  important  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
consider  seriously  before  the  close  of 
the  present  century.  The  rapid  increase' 
in  the  numbers  to  be  fed  who  are  not 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  which 
is  shown  by  recent  figures,  adds  inter- 
est to  the  question  of  production  and 
consumption  of  agricultural  products. 

J.  W.,  Jr. 

4. 

MORTGAGE-LIFTERS 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  different 
articles  which  are  from  time  to  time 
published  on  this  subject.  The  problem 
of  the  age,  "How  to  get  out  of  debt," 
has  received  many  solutions;  and  after 
all,  when  it  comes  to  the  final  analysis, 
the  man  is  the  prime  factor.  Upon  him 
and  upon  his  characteristics  depend  the 
question  of  debt-paying.  The  best  farm 
in  the  world  managed  as  some  men 
manage  their  business  would  prove  a 
failure.  Location,  opportunity,  soil, 
these  are  all  incidentals-  The  man  tells 
the  story.  ■ 

The  man  and  his  wife,  I  should  have 
said.  I  believe  in  giving  the  wife  credit 
for  her  part  in  clearing  up  the  old  debts 
and  putting  the  farms  of  this  country 
on  a  paying  foundation.  Not  always 
does  she  receive  this  credit.  The  man 
writes  the  article  for  the  paper,  telling 
all  about  how  he  cleared  the  farm  from 
encumbrance,  and  the  man  gets  his  pic- 
ture in  the  farm  journal.  But  where 
is  the  woman?  Ah!  far  too  often  she 
goes  without  notice  or  remembrance. 
And  yet  her  hands  are  just  as  deeply- 
seamed  with  toil  as  those  of  her  hus- 
band. She  has  always  borne  her  share 
of  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  She 
goes  to  bed  later  than  her  husband,  for 
there  is  alwaj-s  something  she  must  do 
after  her  husband  has  finished  his  work 
and  comes  in  for  the  day.  It  is  by  her 
advice  and  her  counsel  and  often  by 
her  manual  exertion  that  the  farm  has 
done  as  well  as  it  has. 

I  know  a  woman  in  my  own  township 
who  has  lifted  a  farm  out  of  debt  her- 
self, alone  and  unaided  except  so  far  as 
the  heaviest  field  labor  is  concerned. 
Her  husband  died  some  years  ago,  leav- 
ing her  a  feeble  woman  to  go  on  with 
the  farm.  Right  nobly  has  she  done 
this.  Planning  everything  herself,  she 
has  kept  the  machinery  in  operation, 
until  to-dav-  she  has  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  last  debt  paid  up  and  every- 
thing comfortable  about  her.  If  she 
had  been  endowed  with  the  degree  of 
health  which  some  women  have  she 
would  have  made  the  world  move. 

We  might  all  be  better  farmers  than 
we  are.  ,  The  principles  are  few,  but 
they  are  insistent.  Attention  to  busi- 
ness is  a  prime  requisite.  Nothing  will 
take  its  place.  Thoughtful  management 
comes  next.  Without  that  we  ir.vite 
failure.  It  is  not  waste  of  time  to  read 
and  study.  Farming  is  a  science.  Most 
of  us  are  trying  to  make  ourselves  be- 
lieve this  is  not  so.  It  is  at  our  own 
expense  we  do  it.  It  is  not  grind  which 
accomplishes  it  all.  The  stone  which 
is  kept  grinding  soon  wears  out. 
There  is  as  much  in  knowing  when  to 
stop  bearing  on  as  in  keeping  at  it. 
Rest  when  you  need  rest. 

Mortgage-lifting  is  a  most  satisfac- 
tory business  when  made  a  means  and 
not  an  end.  The  end  should  be  a  long 
life  of  comfort  and  happiness  after  the 
last  cent  of  debt  has  been  paid.  If  we 
are  broken  down  by  the  time  we  have 
paid  the  mortgage  off  all  we  have  ac- 
complished is  not  worth  while.  We 
have  only  sold  our  lives,  and  sold  them 
at  a  low  figure.  E.  L.  Vincent. 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  and  FIELD 

Potato-scab — J.  P.  M.,  a  reader  in 
Merrill,  Wisconsin,  asks  me 
whether  his  next  crop  of  pota- 
toes will  be  liable  to  be  scabby 
if  grown  on  a  piece  of  sod-ground 
manured  this  fall.  It  depends  on  the 
potatoes  used  for  seed  and  on  the  ma- 
nure. Usually  old  sod-ground  is  free 
from  the  scab  fungus.  If  it  is  a  little 
acid  (for  which  you  may  apply  the  lit- 
mus-paper test)  the  resulting  crop  will 
be  free  from  scab  even  if  infection  was 
carried  into  it  by  the  seed  or  manure. 
If  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  however, 
you  must  be  careful  about  the  seed  and 
the  manure  you  use.  Most  potatoes  that 
I  use  for  seed  have  more  or  less  scab 
on  them,  and  if  planted  without  previ- 
ous treatment  for  scab  and  in  soil  fa- 
vorable to  scab  will  surely  produce 
scabby  tubers.  The  only  safe  way  is, 
to  subject  them  to  the  regular  treat- 
ment for  scab,  which  consists  of  im- 
mersing them  for  ninety  minutes  in 
a  one-mille  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. The  scab  fungus  can  subsist 
and  live  for  years  in  the  manure  in  the 
soil.  If  cattle,  horses  or  hogs  are  fed 
with  raw  potatoes  or  potato-peelings 
their  manure  is  liable  to  be  scab-in- 
fected, and  if  applied  in  fall  or  spring 
to  alkaline  soil  will  carry  the  infection 
into  such  soil  and  surely  make  the  next 
crop  of  potatoes  scabby.  If  the  manure, 
however,  is  absolutely  free  from  scab- 
iflfection — that  is,  coming  from  animals 
that  have  not  been  fed  on  raw  potatoes 
or  peelings  at  any  time  while  the  ma- 
nure was  made — it  may  be  safely  applied 
to  the  land  in  fall  or  spring  or  at  any 
other  time. 

*  *  *  ■'-  ,}  • ;.  - 

Mushroom-spawn. — L.  G.,  of  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  asks  if  there  is  any  way 
to  prepare  or  preserve  spawn  out  of  a 
mushroom-bed  that  is  in  good  bearing 
condition.  Of  course  there  is  a  way. 
In  fact,  the  whole  bed  is  a  lot  of  spawn, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  it  (or 
a  portion  of  it)  dry  down,  and  use 
pieces  of  it  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
would  the  brick  or  flake  spawn  pur- 
chased from  a  seed-dealer.  I  have  fre- 
quently started  new  beds  with  chunks 
of  the  manure  taken  out  of  an  old  bear- 
ing bed. 

*  *  *  i 

Onions  at  the  South. — Wm.  P.  W.,  of 
Disston  City, Florida, reports  as  follows: 
"I  sow  my  seed  as  early  in  the  fall  as  it 
is  possible  to  procure  the  true  Bermuda 
seed.  This  is*  the  only  safe  onion  to 
grow  here,  although  I  have  grown  the 
Australian  arid  Prizetaker  in  small 
quantities.  About  October  10th  is  as 
early  _as  I  can  get  the  true  Bermuda 
seed.  I  grow  the  plants  in  the  seed-bed 
until  they  are  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil 
at  the  ground,  then  transplant  into 
rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  six 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  I  keep  the 
bed  clean  with  a  hand  wheel-hoe  and 
never  miss  growing  a  good  crop." 

*  *  * 

Sods  for  Compost. — W.  D.  C,  of  To- 
ronto Junction,  Ontario,  wants  me  to 
tell  when  is  the  proper  time  and  the  best 
way  to  cut  and  pile  up  sods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  compost  for  the 
flower-garden.  The  sods  should  be 
gathered  and  piled  up  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible.  It  takes  time  for 
sods  to  rot,  and  the  warm  season  is  the 
most  favorable  time  for  it.  I  usually 
try  to  do  this  work  in  July.  The  best 
way,  I  believe,  is  to  plow  a  piece  of 
old  pasture  or  cow-yard  rather  shallow 
(say  not  over  three  inches  deep),  and 
then  pick  up  the  sods  and  cart  them  to 
a  suitable  place  near  the  barn  or  green- 
house, where  they  are  piled  up  with  al- 
ternate layers  of  coarse  manure.  For 
rose-beds  the  sods  alone  will  make  the 
best  soil.  Make  the  pile  square  and  as 
high  as  required,  say  three  or  four  feet, 
Then  keep  the  pile  moist  all  the  time, 
if  possible,  by  pouring  manure-water 
over  it  from  time  to  time.  If  the  sods 
are  not  rich  it  would  be  well  to  sprinkle 
a  generous  amount  of  poultry  manure 
over  every  layer  of  sod  in  making  the 
heap.  A  little  bone-meal  (or  some  su- 
perphosphate, and  perhaps  some  wood 
ashes)  added  in  the  same  way  will 
usually  make  the  resulting  compost  all 
the  better.  Cut  the  whole  mass  down 
with  a  spade,  and  work  it  over  from 
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time  to  time  until  the  whole  is  well 
mixed  and  uniformly  fine.  This  will 
make  an  excellent  soil  for  all  sorts  of 
flowering  plants  by  another  spring. 

liil'-'  '      ,   '  *■#.*■;  '' ' '  •'.^}£: ... ..'  v  . 

Onions  from  Seed  oh  Sets? — One  of 
our  readers,  A.  G.  Chase,  M.D.,  of  Kan- 
sas, writes  me  as  follows:  "For  years 
I  have  raised  my  onions  from  what  I 
call  bottom  sets.  From  lack  of  proper 
care  the  top-set  onions  have  become  al- 
most worthless,  breaking-  up  into  two  , 
or  three  pieces  when  the  outer  skin  is 
removed;  and,  besides,  the  top-set  on- 
ions will  not  keep  so  well  as  the  bot- 
tom-set onions.  The  way  I  gfow  the 
bottom  sets  is  to  prepare  a  first-class 
seed-bed  of  a  size  to  suit  my  wants,  by 
forking  over  several  times,  to  fine  it, 
at  the  same  time  working  in  a  liberal 
allowance  of  hen  manure  and  wood 
ashes.  I  mark  off  the  rows  eight  inches 
apart  and  an  average  of  two  thirds  of 
an  inch  deep,  and  sow  seed  of  Yellow 
Dan  vers,  Ked  Wethersfield  and  Silver- 
'skin  about  the  first  of  May  in  this  lat- 
itude. I  sow  from  ten  to  fifteen  seeds 
to  the  inch.  If  the.  weather  is  dry  I 
water  the  bed  once  a  week,  using  plenty 
of  water.  They  will  ripen  about  July 
1st  to  15th,  and  the  sets  ought  to  be 
from  one  fourth  to  one  half  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Then  I  pull,  and  spread  in 
the  sunshine  on  a  wire  netting  until 
thoroughly  dry,  and  keep  in  a  dry, 
cool  place.  A  bed  six  feet  square  will 
raise  about  six  quarts  of  sets.  I  put 
these  into  the  ground  next  spring, 
and  if  I  do  my  part  I  will  raise  sound 
fine  onions.  Once  in  awhile  an  onion 
here  and  there  will  go  to  seed,  but  only 
when  the  set  is  very  large.  I  have  been 
transplanting  seed-onions  for  twenty- 
five  years,  just  as  I  do  cabbages,  etc. 
But  the  trouble  out  here  in  growing 
merchantable  onions  in  one  year  is 
that  August  and  September  are  usually 
too  dry  for  them  to  make  good-sized 
bulbs." 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  question  that  one  can 
grow  better  onions  from  bottom  sets 
than  from  top  sets.  The  latter  are  not 
used  to  any  great  extent  anywhere 
that  I  know  of.  I  have  not  planted  any 
of  the  latter  for  many  years.  By  using 
small  bottom  sets,  even  of  the  Prize- 
taker  onion,  very  good  dry  bulbs  may 
be  grown.  I  find  it  easier  to  grow  them 
from  seedlings,  however,  and  for  that 
reason  make  use  of  the  bottom  sets 
only  for  growing  first-early  green  or 
bunching  onions.  Even  these,  when  in- 
tended for  later  use  and  marketing,  are 
more  easily  grown  from  transplanted 
seedlings.  It  is  some  trouble  to  grow 
the  sets,  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
winter  them.  Prizetaker  sets,  however, 
seem  to  keep  just  as  well  as  any  other 
set.  They  should  be  small,  else  they 
are  liable  to  run  up  to  seed,  and  for 
that  reason  I  sow  seed  even  more  thick- 
ly than  suggested  by  my  friend  in  Kan- 
sas. For  set  purposes  I  prepare  the 
ground,  preferably  a  somewhat  sandy 
piece,  in  the  same  way  as  I  do  for  on- 
ions, and  drill  in  the  seed  in  rows  a 
foot  apart  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to 
each  sixty  or  seventy-five  feet  of  row. 
The  treatment  recommended  by  Mr. 
Chase  is  all  right.  My  Gibraltar  onions 
this  year  again  "are  a  sight,"  although 
not  as  large  as  I  expected  they  would 
grow.  They  are  as  large  as  the  market 
will  stand,  however,  and  they  are  the 
most  beautiful,  the  sweetest  and  mild- 
est onions  grown  anywhere  that  I  know 
of.  I  have  them  on  the  table  (sliced, 
and  sometimes  served  with  vinegar, 
etc.)  almost  every  meal,  and  the  family 
eat  them  as  they  would  things  as  mild 
as  apples.  They  are  simply  delicious. 
I  like  to  see  August,  and  September 
rather  dry.  When  the  seedlings  were 
started  under  glass  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, or  even  in  early  March,  and 
transplanted  promptly  to  open  ground 
in  the  way  we  do,  my  onions  mature 
in  August,  and  may  then  be  pulled  and 
cured.  Dry  weather  is  just  what  we 
want  for  that  business.  Of  course,  my 
aim  is  to  put  the  dry  bulbs  on  the  mar- 
ket as  soon  as  possible.  I  often  pull 
them  up  and  then  cut  tops  and  roots 
off  and  put  the  bulbs  up  in  baskets 
for  sale.  If  my  Kansas  friend  will 
start  his  onion  seedlings  early  enough 
I  think  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting-  fine  large  bulbs  before  the 
usual  dry  weather  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember can  check  their  growth. 

T.  Greinee. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUIT! 

COSTOUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  b.  green 

GRAPES  BY  FARMERS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 

If  planted  on  a  warm,  southern  expo- 
sure, and  given  winter  protection  by 
laying  the  vines  down  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  covering-  them  with 
earth  or  a  mulching  of  straw,  prairie- 
hay  or  evergreen  boiighs,  and  given  but 
little  more  care  than  is  required  for 
ordinary  farm  crops,  a  number  of  vari- 
eties of  grapes  may  be  successfully 
grown  upon  a  majority  of  the  farms  in 
Wisconsin,  northern  Iowa,  southern 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota;  and 
owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  heat 
and  sunshine  prevailing  between  the 
first  of  June  and  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber their  flavor  and  quality  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  same  varieties  produced 
in  the  middle  and  eastern  states. 

The  best  varieties  for  general  plant- 
ing are  Moore's  Early,  Campbell's 
Early,  Early  Victor,  Worden;  and  Del- 
aware, Concord,  Brighton,  Moore's  Dia- 
mond and  Niagara  succeed  very  well 
except  in  locations  subject  to  early 
autumn  frosts.  If  they  are  started 
right,  given  as  much  cultivation  as  is 
required  to  raise  a  good  corn  crop, 
pruned  and  laid  down  in  the  fall,  taken 
up  and  tied  to  trellises  in  the  spring;, 
and  weeds  and  grass  kept  out,  they  will 
flourish  and  bring  annual  crops  for  a 
great  .number  of  years.  The  regular 
annual  pruning  should  be  done  in  the 
fall  after  the  foliage  has  been  killed  by 
frost  and  all  danger  of  buds  starting 
again  is  past  (usually  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber and  early  November).  As  the  vines 
are  pruned  they  may  be  bent  down  to 
the  ground  ready  for  covering,  but 
should  not  be  covered  until  winter  is 
about  ready  to  set  in.  Two-year  plants 
from  cuttings  or  strong  one-year-old 
layers  are  the  best  for  planting,  and 
plants  set  out  the  present  spring  should 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  but  one  cane 
this  season,  all  others  that  start  being- 
rubbed  off  as  soon  as  they  appear;  and 
the  pruning  this  coming  fall  will  con- 
sist in  cutting  that  cane  back  to  an 
inch  above  the  two  or  three  lower  buds. 

The  second  year  two  canes  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  from  each  plant,  and  all 
other  sprouts  are  to  be  removed  as  they 
appear,  giving  preference  to  the  two 
lower  ones  that  start.  The  process  of 
pruning  such  vines  the  second  year  con- 
sists in  cutting-  one  of  these  canes 
back  to  about  four  feet,  to  form  an 
arm  to  tie  to  the  lower  wire  of  a  trellis, 
and  the  other  to  two  or  three  biids 
above  the  union  with  the  older  wood. 
On  this  arm  next  year  four  or  five 
canes  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  from  the 
short  spur  two  only.  The  fall  pruning- 
of  the  third  year  consists  in  cutting- 
one  of  the  canes  grown  on  the  short 
spur  back  to  two  or  three  buds,  and  the 
other  to  about  four  feet,  to  form  an- 
other arm  to  tie  down  to  the  trellis, 
and  the-  canes  upon  the  four-foot  arm 
are  to  be  pruned  back  to  two  good 
buds.  The  next,  or  fourth,  year  about 
four  canes  are  to  be  allowed  to  grow  on 
the  younger  arm;  two  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  from  each  spur  on  the  first,  or 
older,  arm,  provided  the  vine  is  strong- 
enough  to  support  them,  and  these  will 
carry  some  fruit,  but  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  too  much.  One  to  two 
clusters  to  each  will  be  sufficient.  The 
pruning  this  fall  consists  in  cutting  the 
canes  on  the  younger  arm  down  to  two 
or  three  buds,  and  cutting  away  all  of 
the  canes  on  the  older  arm  down  to  the 
one  nearest  the  base — or  if  the  vine  is 
very  strong,  to  two  above  the  base — 
leaving  the  upper  one  two  or  more  feet 
long  and  the  lower  a  spur  of  two  buds. 
The  next  year  the  vine  is  fully  estab- 
lished with  plenty  of  bearing  wood  all 
near  the  base,  where  it  should  be  kept 
by  judicious  training.  The  after-prun- 
ing each  year  will  be  to  prune  the 
lower  cane  grown  from  the  spur  at 
the  base  to  two  buds,  and  the  other  to 
three  or  four  feet,  and  remove  entire 
the  longer  cane  with  its  branches  down 
to  an  inch  of  the  base  or  union  with 
older  wood.  If  at  any  time  either  of 
the  arms  become  injured  or  lose  their 
spurs  they  may  be  removed  and  re- 
newed by  bending  down  the  longer 
canes  grown  near  the  center  and  tying 
them  to  the  trellis  and  treating  them 


the  same  as  the  original  arms  were 
done.  By  these  processes  the  vine  is 
kept  within  control  and  prevented  from 
growing  an  excess  of  barren  wood. 
Where  the  vines  have  not  been  properly 
grown  from  the  start,  arfd  several  canes 
are  growing  from  the  root,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  give  directions  for 
pruning.  If  two  yearling-  canes  can  be 
found  containing  good  buds  it  will  be 
best  to  cut  the  remainder  of  the  canes 
away  and  make  arms  of  these.  Most 
excellent  results  are  sometimes  ob- 
tained by  cutting  away  all  of  the  older 
wood,  leaving  only  four  or  five  canes 
"of  the  current  year's  growth,  and  this 
back  to  four  feet  in  length.  As  they 
fruit  next  year  raise  one  cane  from 
the  lowest  bud  to  take  their  place  the 
following'  year  in  the  fall,  pruning  back 
to  about  four  feet,  cutting  away  down 
to  an  inch  above  the  cane  with  its  side 
branches  that  fruited  this  season. 
These  canes  should  be  kept  tied  to  the 
trellis  in  fan-shape  during  the  summer. 
4. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Raspberries  Bearing  Second  Crop. — 

J.  H.  S.,  Freepoi-t,  Pa.,  writes  that  he  has  a 
curiosity  in  the  form  of  a  black-raspberry 
bush  which  is  very  healthy  and  bore  well 
in  its  season,  and  has  put  out  an  abundance  of 
young  shoots,  three  of  which  have  each  from 
ten  to  fifteen  berries  now  ripening  (August 
18th).  He  desires  to  know  if  such  an  occur- 
rence is  common. 

Reply:— There  are  one  or  two  varieties  of 
blackcap  raspberries  that  produce  some  fruit 
during  the  entire  summer,  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon with  all  the  varieties  in  some  seasons 
to  bear  fruit  on  some  of  the  young  canes 
during  the  late  summer.  This  is  caused  by 
some}  ch'eek  to  the  growth  by  drought  or  other 
cause  in  early  summer. 

Fall-planting  Strawberries  in  Wis- 
consin E.  A.,  Elroy,  Wis.,  writes:  "Will 

strawberry-plants  transplanted  in  August  or 
September  be  likely  to  live?" 

Reply:— It  would  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  weather  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber whether  they  lived  or  not.  If  cool  and 
moist  they  would  be  likely  to  live,  but  if  it 
should  be  dry  until  winter  sets  in  they  will 
not  get  well  enough  established  to  carry 
them  through.  It  rarely  ever  pays  in  western 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  to 
plant  strawberries  in  the  fall.  Except  in  very 
favorable  conditions  the  plants  are  liable  to 
suffer  from  winter-killing,  and  if  they  survive 
the  winter  they  are  so  weak  that  they  bring 
but  little  fruit  the  following  season.  Early 
in  May  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  straw- 
berry-plants. 

Setting  Out  Blackberries,  Raspber- 
ries and  Strawberries. — A.  F.,  Bring- 
hurst,  Ind.  If  the  soil  is  in  good  condition 
for  moisture  and  thoroughly  prepared  the 
best  time  to  set  out  blackberries  and  red 
raspberries  is  in  the  fall  after  the  season's 
growth  has  ceased  and  the  foliage  has  fallen; 
but  a  light  covering  of  straw,  coarse  litter 
from  the  stable  or  even  soil  during  the  win- 
ter would  prove  very  beneficial.  Blackcap 
raspberries  and  strawberries  for  best  results 
should  be  planted  in  the  spring  as  early  as 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition  for  working. 
Plum-trees  may  be  set  in  either  spring  or  fall. 
I  like  best  to  secure  them  in  the  fall  and 
heel  in  or  bury  during  winter  and  set  them 
out  in  early  spring.  The  Ancient  Briton  is 
one  of  the  best  varieties  of  blackberries.  In 
red  raspberries  the  King,  Loudon  and  Cuth- 
bert  are  the  best.  For  blackcaps  the  Palmers, 
Older  and  Gregg  are  the  best  market  sorts, 
and  equally  good  for  home  use.  Corn-stalks 
make  a  good  mulching  for  strawberries,  but 
I  have  never  tried  using  corn-cobs. 

Rabbits  and  Borers. — H.  P.  V.,  Winters- 
ville.  Mo.,  has  heard  of  a  new  way  of  keep- 
ing rabbits  and  borers  from  damaging  fruit- 
trees.  The  receipt  is  to  get  pine-tar,  and 
mix  enough  crude  carbolic  acid  with  it  to 
make  it  spread  nicely,  and  put  it  on  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that 
it  will  last  three  or  four  years  on  the  trees, 
and  that  neither  rabbits  nor  borers  will  molest 
them.  I  have  not  tested  the  remedy,  and 
would  not  risk  it  on  trees  that  I  consider  of 
any  value.  It  might  be  applied  to  old  trees, 
where  the  bark  is  thick  and  rough,  without 
great  danger  of  injuring  them,  but  such  trees 
are  not  in  any  great  danger  from  rabbits. 
An  annual  washing  of  the  base  of  the  trunks 
early  in  June  with  a  strong  soap-suds  contain- 
ing one  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  to  each  gallon 
would  be  equally  as  good  a  protection  against 
borers,  and  otherwise  beneficial  to  the  trees. 
I  most  certainly  would  not  risk  using  it  on 
young,  smooth-bark  trees.  Any  substance  that 
closes  the  pores  of  the  bark  and  sticks  so 
long  is  liable  to  injure,  and  in  some  cases 
kill,  the  trees.  Fraziers'  axle-grease  has  been 
recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  Some 
have  used  it  without  apparent  injury,  and 
others  have  killed  their  trees  by  its  use. 
Where  there  is  danger  of  injury  from  rabbits 
the  safest  and  best  protection  is  wrapping 
the  trunks  with  burlap  cloth  or  manila  paper 
or  fastening  lath  or  wire  screens  or  thin 
wood  veneer  about  them  during  the  winter 
months ;  and  I  have  found  nothing  better  for 
preventing  borers  than  thin  soft  soap  or 
strong  soap-suds  applied  about  twice  in  June. 
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jyjACBETH'S  "pearl top" 
and  "pearl glass"  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not  break  from 
heat,  not  one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal. 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are 
made  for.  Shape  controls  the 
draft.  Draft  contributes  to 
proper  combustion;  that 
makes  light ;  they  improve 
the  light  of  a  lamp. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
Proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COUNT  NOSES 


4&  Mm  A. 


I  Take  the  verdict  of  your  live  stock,  and  wo  ven- 
ture that  it  is  overwhelmingly' 
in  favor  of  ground  feed. 

Scientific  Grinding  Mills 

I  will  make  more  feed  and  better  feed  from  the  I 
same  amount  of  grain.  They  save  time,  money 
and  feed.  Numerous  kinds — both  sweep  and 
power.  Crush  and  grind  ear  corn  and  all  grains 
separate  or  mixed.  Send  for  catalog  50   before  | 
you  buy.  VTe  mail  it  free. 
THE  F00S  MANFO.  CO.,  Sprinefleld,  Ohio. 


GREAT  BARGAINS  IN 
SEWING  MACHINES 

Direct  From  Manufacturers  saie  fully  50% 

THREE  MONTHS  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  our  special  terms  on 
eewitig  machines.  We  ship  any- 
where without  deposit 

Chicago  Singer,  $9 

$40.00  Woodlawn  for  $14.95 

$50.00  "  drop  bead . .  16.00 
$60.00  Hamilton  drop  bead . . .  18.00 

Write  for  catalogue  of  thousands  similar  bargalDS 
in  Furniture,  Household  Decorations,  Buggies, 
Harness,  Bicycles,  mailed  free. 

THE  HAMILTON  COMPANY, 
35  to  37  Randolph  St.,  -  Chicago. 


2  Giant  Lily  Violet  of  California 

Beautiful  winter-bloomer,  also 
hardy  outside;  large  golden  Lily- 
like  flowers,  foliage  like  a  Royal 
Velvet  Robe,  beautifully  mottled. 

2  Amaryllis  I/utea,  hardy,  yel- 
Mow,  blooms  in  Fall,  also  very 

quickly  in  -water.  1  Bermuda 
.Easter  Lily,  5  to  6  flowers. 
\l     Christmas  Hyacinth. 

3  Mariposa,  Tulips. 
2  Double  Yellow  Oxalis, 
large  bulbs.  2  Sweet  Scented 
Tulips.     2    Golden  Sacred 

Lilies.  5  Ixias.  5  Sparaxis.  4  Freesias,  2  white, 
2  yellow.  FREE  with  every  order,  Pkt.  Baby 
Primrose  Seed.  Tufted  Pansy.  Diamond  flower. 
"Success  nHtk  Bulbs  "  and  Catalogue.  All  these  28 
bulbs  and  3  pkts.  seed  25  cts.  postpaid. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Martin,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

»5  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

427  WORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  IND..  W  8.  * 

9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 

SAWS  DOWN 


BY  ONE  HAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  ItsawS 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  176,000  in  use.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue showing  latest  improvements  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 
55-57-5!)  North  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


A  GOOD  WINDMILL 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

Don't  bay  a  poor  one  when 
you  can  bay  the 

IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  gear  and 
malleable  iron  frame.  Write 
MAST,  FOOS  <fc  CO. 
24  River  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


KHselman  Ornamental  Fence- 

Excels  in  strength,  beauty  and  durability.  Made  of  steel 
and  iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  50  Designs.  Catalog  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS,  Box 27s  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chleken- 
tlght.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
EOS  18.        Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  8.  A. 


THE  POISON-IVY 

IS  the  September  1st  issue  of  Fahm 
and  Fireside  a  correspondent  who 
wishes  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
poison-ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron) 
without  handling- it  or  destroying  a  lawn 
is  advised  to  employ  one  who  is  immune 
to  root  up  and  burn  the  plants,  or  to 
kill  them  by  applying  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
While  both  of  these  methods  are  un- 
doubtedly effective,  there  is  another 
which  is  much  simpler  and  less  labori- 
ous than  the  uprooting  method, and  not 
so  disfiguring  to  the  lawn  as  either  of 
those  recommended. 

It  is  generally  known  that  much  of 
the  trUe  sap  of  any  deciduous  plant 
which  the  leaves  of  the  previous  year 
perfected  is  stored  up  in  the  roots  for 
use  in  early  spring  in  the  formation  of 
new  foliage,  and  when  this  has  been 
accomplished  the  greater  part  of  the 
sap  is  exhausted.  Now,  if  in  early 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  young  leaves  have 
fairly  expanded,  and  before  they  have 
commenced  to  perfect  sap,  the  poison- 
ivy,  or  any  other  plant,  is  cut  down 
close  to,  or  just  under,  the  ground  it 
will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  killed.  The 
poison-ivy  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
the  little  supply  of  sap  left  in  the  roots 
will  be  employed  in  forcing  up  a  weak 
crop  of  shoots;  but  if  these  are  imme- 
diately cut  off,  and  also  any  others 
which  may  follow  later  in  the  season, 
the  chances  are  that  the  plant  will  be 
completely  eradicated  without  further 
attention.  But  should  a  few  weak 
stems  appear  the  next  spring,  cut  them 
off  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  expanded, 
and  that  will  end  it.  This  method 
never  fails  when  it  is  commenced  at 
the  proper  season  and  the  second  crop 
of  shoots  is  carefully  looked  after;  the 
work  may  be  safely  done  by  one  who 
is  not  immune,  provided  a  dry  day  is 
chosen  and  care  exercised  not  to  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  plant.  If 
a  breeze  is  blowing  it  would  be  safest 
to  keep  to  the  windward  of  the  plant 
while  cutting  it. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead  recommended  for  allaying  the 
poison  is  a  good  remedy,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  remedy  which  will  give  relief  to 
some  persons  will  have  little  or  no 
effect  with  others.  An  excellent  lotion 
for  the  poison  is  made  from  ten  cents' 
worth  of  sulphite  (not  sulphate)  of 
soda  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  This 
may  be  bottled  and  kept  always  at 
hand.  One  of  the  best  home-made  rem- 
edies for  ivy-poisoning  is  said  to  be  a 
strong  tea  made  by  boiling  or  steep- 
ing sassafras-root.  Make  the  solution 
strong,  and  bathe  the  affected  parts 
freely.  Another  remedy  which  is  said 
to  be  excellent  is  to  fry  spearmint  in 
lard,  and  apply  The  salve  four  or  five 
times  a  day.  Water  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
borne  affords  relief.  A  very  strong  so- 
lution of  salt  and  water  is  oftentimes 
effective,  and  lime-water  is  also  good. 
Soft  soap  is  a  remedy  effective  in  some 
cases,  and  is  one  available  on  most 
farms.  Waltee  N.  Pike. 

•t 

THE  BLIND-BRIDLE 

The  blind-bridle  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent horses .  from  seeing-  some  things 
at  which  they  would  be  frightened,  and 
it  well  accomplished  all  that  ought  to 
be  expected  of  it.  Some  horses  when 
driven  without  blinders  will  see  many 
objects  by  the  roadside  from  which 
they  will  shy,  but  which  they  will  not 
notice  at  all  when  driven  with  blinders. 
Any  one  can  soon  satisfy  himself  of 
this  fact  by  fair  trials.  The  blind-bridle 
does  not  prevent  a  horse  from  hearing, 
and  it  may  become  frightened  by  a 
noise;  but  it  can  see  that  the  cause  of 
the  noise  is  at  a  safe  distance.  Gener- 
ally the  blind-bridle  is  of  more  advan- 
tage than  disadvantage. 

JOHN  E.  MACKINTOSH. 

*  *  * 

My  observation  and  experience  is  that 
few  users  of  horses  give  them  credit 
for  what  they  know.  The  users  of 
horses  as  a  general  thing  do  not  estab- 
lish sufficient  reliance  and  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  horse  in  the  driver.. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  ninety-nine 
horses  in  every  one  hundred  driven 
without  blinders  will  quickly  learn  to 
watch  the  driver  and  the  wagon,  and  all 
the  motions  of  the  driver;  and  in  seven- 
ty-five out  of  a  hundred  cases  the  habit 
will  become  very  disagreeable  to  the 


driver.  I  am  now  using  a  very  fine 
road-horse,  very  timid,  very  gentle,  with 
no  vices — a  woman's  horse — and  he  will 
turn  his  head  so  he  can  use  both  eyes 
to  look  at  me;  and  if  he  could  talk,  he 
could  not  say  plainer,  "What  are  you 
doing?"  I  fail  to  see  where  the  blinder 
in  any  way  injures  the  horse.  He  can 
see  ahead,  to  the  left  and  to  the  right 
enough  to  cover  ninety  degrees— all 
that  is  necessary.  Blinders  compelling 
this  range  of  sight  and  shutting  off 
watching-  the  wagon  and  driver  make 
the  user  safer  and  driving  more  agree- 
able. Ninety  per  cent  of  them  using 
horses  wUl  agree  with  me. 

J.  A.  DREW. 

In  an  article  under  the  head  of  "Farm 
Animals"  E.  P.  Powell  very  severely 
denounces  the  use  of  the  whip  and 
blinders.  I  believe  that  a  merciful  man 
is  merciful  to  his  beast,  but  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Powell.  I  have  owned 
horses,  and  have  seen  horses  owned  by 
others,  that  absolutely  required  whip 
and  blinders — horses  that  were  broken 
as  well  as  they  could  be.  I  have  a  mare 
that  never  wore  blinders  in  her  life 
until  the  past  year.  I  can  tell  you  she 
never  was  safe  before  she  wore  them; 
she  would  run  away  without  the  least 
provocation.  Now,  with  the  detestable 
blinders,  she  is  a  good,  quiet  horse,  giv- 
ing no  trouble.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  horses — some  require  things, 
others  don't.  a.  m.  benjamin. 

MOWING-MACHINE  WHEEL  ROLLER 

In  Farm  and  Fireside  of  May  1,  1900, 
is  an  illustration  of  a  field-roller.  If  any 
one  wanting  a  better  one  will  take  six- 
teen mowing-machine  wheels  and  make 
a  solid  iron  instead  of  wooden  faced  one 
they  will  not  regret  the  slight  increased 
cost.  I  have  been  using  such  a  roller 
for  some  years,  and  would  not  exchange 
it  for  any  pattern  I  ever  saw.  Each 
wheel  is  independent.  There  is  no  slip- 
ping and  injuring  tender  plants,  as 
,  there  is  in  a  long  section-roller.  It 
might  be  thought  the  lugs  on  the  face 
of  the  wheels  would  injure  plants.  I  do 
not  find  it  so.  It  turns  very  easily  and 
has  the  weight  to  crush  clods,  the  lugs 
assisting  in  that  work. 

1  find  in  use  two  good  horses  pull  it 
easily.  There  are  no  bolts  or  rivetsto  get 
loose  or  come  out,  no  matter  if  left  rest- 
ing on  the  ground,  no  wooden  parts  to 
rot  or  give  out.  I  use  a  one-and-three- 
eighths-inch  steel  shaft,  and  have  a  mid- 
dle and  a  bearing  at  each  end;  the  rod 
turns  in  this  case,  and  the  end  bearings 
are  easily  kept  oiled.  I  prefer  all  the 
wheels  of  the  same  kind,  but  different 
makes  can  be  used  if  they  are  of  the 
same  diameter.  I  cut  the  hubs,  us- 
ing a  cold-chisel,  so  that  I  have  a 
space  of  two  inches  between  the  face 
of  each  wheel;  or  if  the  wheel-hub  is 
not  long  enough,  get  gas-pipe  washers 
cut  to  regulate  the  space.  For  the  mid- 
dle bearing  I  cut  the  hub  short,  or  get 
a  pair  of  wheels  that  have  no  projec- 
tion. Space  middle  wheels  three  inches 
apart,  using  a  two-by-four  timber. 
For  boxing  I  get  one-and-one-half-ineh 
gas-pipe  cut  five  inches  long,  using  a 
"U"  bolt  to  fasten  boxes  to  the  frame, 
drilling  suitable  oil-holes.  I  have  as- 
sisted in  helping  neighbors  make  such 
rollers.  I  find  no  trouble  in  getting  the 
wheels.  Just  start  out  after  them  and 
you  will  find  them. 

Bobt.  C.  Morris. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

FitoM  West  Virginia.— Romney,  the  county- 
seat  of  Hampshire  county,  West  Virginia,  is 
a  town  of  about  one  thousand  population, 
and  is  located  in  the  famous  South  Branch 
Valley,  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
B.  &  O.  railroad,  and  is  the  distributiug- 
point  for  a  large  territory.  The  state  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  located  here, 
and  brings  a  large  amount  of  money  into 
town  every  year.  This  would  be  an  excellent 
location  for  a  creamery  and  a  first-class 
plnning-mill.  A  canning-factory  would  do 
a  good  business,  as  this  is  one  of  the  best 
fruit  countries  in  the  United  States,  and 
much  fruit  goes  to  waste  every  year  for 
want  of- a  cannery.  There  is  a  peach  orchard 
three  miles  from  here  of  over  thirty  thou- 
sand trees.  There  are  numerous  smaller 
orchards  in  the  county.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
grows  to  perfection  here.  As  a  stock  country 
this  cannot  be  surpassed.  All  kinds  of 
stock  do  well  here,  and  are  shipped  in  large 
quantities  to  the  great  markets  nenr  us. 

Romney,  W.  Va.  C.  F.  W. 


No  Premiums 

and  no  need  of  them  —  the 
best  sells  on  its  merits. 

B.T.  Babbitts 

Best  Soap 

is  for  Folks  who  want  their 
money's  worth  of  soap 

Don't  buy  soap  and  premium 
knick-knacks  together. 

You're  likely  to  pay  too  much  for 
your  premiums  and  much  too  much 
for  your  soap. 

Your  full  money's  worth  of  soap- 
quality  and  long-lasting  economy  in 
every  cake. 

Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 


100   CANDLE  POWER      MAKE  GAS 
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fROM  COMMON  GASOUNf 


and  expenses  easi- 
ly made  by  selling 
the  well-known 


Magic  Gas 
|  Lamps. 

ENDORSED  BY  INSURANCE  UNDER- 
WRITERS  AND   THE  PUBLIC. 

IN  USE  EVERYWHERE. 


Best  and  cheapest 
light  known.  Good 
agents  wanted.  Write 
quick  for  sample  lamp 
and  particulars.  Good 
territory  now  open. 

THE  MAGIC  LIGHT  CO., 

9-15  River  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CHEAPER  THAN  KEROSENE  OIL  200  CANDLE  POWER 


SUPERIOR  To,ELECTRiCITY 


now  wasted 
up  chimney 
BY  USING 


SAVE'^your 
FUEL 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Mcmey  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

3  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT 

from  factory 

To  Farm 

The  Economy  Wagon  Box.  20  in.  high,  with  side 
clamps  and  break  endgate.  *I0  f.  o  b.  Monmouth,  or 
freight  prepaid  to  any  station  in  Ohio,  Mich.,  Wis.,  lnd„ 
III.,  Mo.  or  la.  *U.41,  cash  with  order.  Seat  Brake 
t2;  9-in.  Tip  Top  Bo*  SI.8S.  Self-attaching  shoveling 
board  St.  75  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  or  delivered  in  above 
states  if  ordered  with  prepaid  box.  State  width  wanted. 
Quality  guranteed.  Write  lor  FREE  catalogue. 
KCO.NOBY  1HPLEJIE.NT  COMPANY,  Boi  3J      H»nmoDth,  lib 


GEM  ^kBaler 


Warranted  the  lightest,  .strong- 

.  -heapest*  fastest  Fnll  *Jj££Sr Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  16  tons  of  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO..  QUINCY.  ILL. 


STEAM.  HORSE* 


CHAMPION 

PRESSES 


FAMOUS  * 
-^MFG.CO. 
G>  CHL0AG0.U.S.A. 


HAND  POWER 

ALL  STEEL  I 

W00D> 
STEEL 


FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  "Write  for  Catalogue. 
The  Penn   Metal  Celling  and  Kooflng  Co.,  Ltd., 

23d  &  Hamilton  Sts.,PhiIa.tPa..or24  Harconrt8t., Boston, Hass. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE ! 
FIREPROOF! 

If  you  are  going  to 
build,  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 

SEND    FOB  SAMPLE 
AND  CIBCULAB, 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO..  110  to  I1C  .Na»au  St.,  New  fork. 


STANDARD 


OCTOBEE  1,  1900 


THE  FARM  A1ND  FIRESIDE 


THE  POULTRY-YARD 


Conducted  by  P.H.JACOB 

HAMMONTON  .  NEW  JERSEY 


GREEN  FOOD  AND  BONES 

It  is  often  difficult  to  supply  a  suf- 
ficiency of  green  food  to  fowls  when 
they  are  restricted  and  prevented 
from  helping  themselves.     If  the 
plan  of  changeable  yards  is  adopted, 
only  green  food  can  be  given  them  as 
they  are  frequently  changed,  or  else 
feed  it  by  cutting  it  for  them.    If  the 
fowls  are  suddenly  turned  into  a  yard 
of  growing  vegetation  they  will  not 
only  do  themselves  damage  by  overfeed- 
ing, but  they  will  also  destroy  quite  a 
quantity.    It  is  best,  therefore,  to  grow 
the  food,  gather  it  while  it  is  young 
and  tender,  and  feed  it  in  moderate 
quantity,  first  cutting  it  into  short 
pieces.    The  yards,  after  the  green  food 
is  nearly  gone,  may  then  be  opened  to 
the  fowls,  their  late  locations  spaded 
up  and  seed  sown  upon  the  places  they 
have  occupied.    This  turns  under  the 
manure,  enriches  the  soil  and  keeps 
the  yards  clean  and  fresh.    Among  the 
articles  that  may  be  grown  for  their 
use  are  oats,  rye,  sorghum,  mustard, 
turnips,  kale,  radishes  and  grass.  These 
crops  may  be  gathered  when  young,  the 
tops  only  being  serviceable,  and  as  the 
grower  does  not  have  to  wait  for  them 
.to  mature  he  can  keep  quite  a  variety 
on  hand.  If  preferred,  grass  may  be  cut 
with  a  lawn-mower,  when  tender,  cvtred 
and  put  away  for  winter  use.  Always 
sow  rye  in  the  fall  for  early  spring  use. 
Cabbage  should  be  grown  elsewhere  for 
fowls,  as  also  pop-corn,  sunflower  and 
sorghum  seed,  as  such  crops  should  ma- 
ture. In  winter  cooked  turnips,  scalded 
cut  clover  and  cabbage  should  be  given. 
Green  cut  bone  is  also  essential.  The 
fondness  of  fowls  for  bugs  and  worms 
is  not  an  unnatural  one.    The  animal 
matter  thus  secured  supxilies  a  most 
important  element  in  the  fowl's  food. 
It  is  largely  because  the  fowls  can- 
not procure  this  food  in  winter  that 
they  cease  to  lay  eggs.    Another  reason 
for  few  eggs  in  winter  is  that  the  hens 
are  not  always  in  the  best  physical  con- 
dition, as  the  food  they  get  does  not 
contain  the  proper  elements  for  egg- 
making;  hence,  as  a  hen  cannot  make 
eggs  without  material  with  which  to 
do  so,  food  containing  the  necessary 
elements  must  be  supplied  if  full  egg- 
baskets  are  expected.    It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  feeding  of  green  bone 
has  become  so  popular  among  money- 
making  poultry  men  and  women.  Green 
cut  bone  supplies  this  needed  element  as 
does  no  other  food,  and  at  a  less  expense 
than  grain  can  be  fed.    It  keeps  the 
fowls  healthy,  makes  eggs,  and  is,  in 
short,  an  indispensable  food.    No  per- 
son who  keeps  fowls  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  green-bone  cutter.    It  is  also 
more  and  more  apparent  every  year 
that  clover  (or  other  grasses)  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  and  best  foods  that 
can  be  given  to  poultry.    In  summer 
the  hens  can  get  the  grass  on  the 
range,  but  it  is  the  winter  that  compels 
the  exclusive  feeding  of  grain.    It  is 
not  green  food  that  the  hens  want  at 
that  season  so  much  as  bulky  food — 
something  to  dilute  the  concentrated 
grain,  to  promote  digestion  and  provide 
the  hens  with  the  necessary  elements  of 
egg  production.    Clover  contains  more 
lime,    more    sulphur,    more  nitrogen, 
more  phosphates  and  more  mineral  mat- 
ter in  all  forms  than  grain,  and  it  is 
much  cheaper.    A  hen  cannot  eat  uncut 
clover  without  becoming  crop-bound. 
One  end  of  the  clover  must  be  fastened 
to  the  ground  or  she  cannot  pull  it  off. 
But  when  it  is  cut  to  half-inch  lengths, 
scalded  at  night,  sprinkled  with  a  little 
ground  grain,  and  salted  to  season  it, 
the  hen  will  have  a  luxury  that  she  pre- 
fers to  all  others. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  DUCKS 

Ducks  have  many  valuable  qualities, 
such  as  early  maturity,  delicacy  of 
flesh,  prolificacy  and  large  eggs.  They 
have  a  bad  reputation  as  enormous 
feeders  by  a  great  many  farmers  and 


poult ry -breeders,  but  this  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  fed  irregularly. 
If  allowed  to  forage  on  low  ground, 
ditches,  streams  or  ponds,  and  fed  when 
other  fowls  are,  at  regular  hours,  they 
will  not  devour  more  than  other  poul- 
try maturing  as  early.  They  destroy 
an  immense  number  of  insects,  and  it 
will  pay  to  keep  them  for  this  purpose 
alone.  One  important  point  in  the 
management  of  ducks  or  geese  is  to 
give  them  comfortable  quarters.  By 
giving  them  their  principal  meal  in  the 
barn-yard  in  the  evening  they  will  soon 
learn  to  know  their  home  and  return  to 
it  with  great  punctuality  at  the  close 
of  day.  Their  eggs  are  usually  laid  in 
the  early  morning,  and  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  large  during  the 
night  the  eggs  will  either  be  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. The  most  favorable  place  for 
building  a  duck-house  is  upon  a  tide- 
water stream,  where  they  can  have  ac- 
cess to  sea  food;  but  where  this  is  not 
practicable  they  can  be  raised  success- 
fully even  when  the  accommodations 
for  swimming  are  very  limited  or  none 
at  all.  The  period  of  incubation  of 
ducks  is  about  twenty-eight  days,  and 
the  best  incubator  is  a  Plymouth  Kock 
or  Brahma  hen,  giving  her  from  nine  to 
twelve  eggs,  according  to  her  ability 
to  cover  them.  The  food  to  be  given 
to  the  ducklings  is  the  same  as  for  gos- 
lings; namely,  cooked  potatoes,  ground 
meat,  bran,  milk,  and  green  food  that  is 
convenient.  Give  an  abundant  supply 
of  clean  water.  The  Pekin  ducks  seem 
to  take  the  lead  of  all  others.  They  are 
in  very  large  demand,  which  proves 
their  real  merit.  The  plumage  of  the 
Pekin  duck  is  of  a  certain  cream-white 
color,  and  they  have  yellow  bills  and 
orange  legs.  They  are  very  ornamental, 
and  are  kept  on  this  account  in  some 
of  our  public  parks.  Their  weight  is 
sometimes  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds  a 
pair  when  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
old.  They  are  considered  excellent  lay- 
ing ducks,  are  highly  esteemed  for 
their  early  maturity,  hardiness,  flesh 
and  eggs,  and  will  lay  on  an  average 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  eggs  a  year. 


go  into  a  dark  place.  When  chicks  come 
out  of  the  shells  make  a  little  pen 
of  boards  around  the  brooder  about 
six  or  eight  inches  high,  allowing  not 
over  eight  inches  of  space  around  the 
brooder,  as  a  yard.  Feed  and  water 
them  in  this  space.  They  will  then  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  brooder  in  a 
few  days.  If  the  room  is  at  ninety  de- 
grees the  chicks  will  need  no  warmth 
under  the  brooder,  yet  they  will  prefer 
to  feel  something  over  them.  It  is 
better  to  have  the  room  at  seventy  and 
the  brooder  at  ninety  degrees.  Chicks 
soon  learn,  but  the  time  to  teach  them 
is  the  first  forty-eight  hours. 


IMPROVED  FLOCKS 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  imV 
proved  poultry  pays  as  well  in  propor- 
tion as  the  improved  breeds  of  hogs  or 
sheep;  that  is,  on  general  principles. 
Of  course,  the  great  mass  of  poultry  is 
raised  and  sold  by  the  farmers.  The 
car-loads  of  poultry  and  eggs  shipped 
from  all  over  the  West  come  from  the 
farmers,  and  since  the  introduction  of 
the  improved  breeds  the  supply  is  rap- 
idly increasing.  No  farmer  can  longer 
afford  to  raise  the  common  chickens. 
If  they  cannot  have  full-bloods  they 
should  procure  thoroughbred  roosters, 
and  they  will  be  so  well  pleased  with 
the  cross  that  they  will  soon' work  into 
pure-breds.  Pure  breeds  mature  quick- 
er, grow  larger,  sell  for  more  money, 
lay  more  eggs  and  require  a  little  more 
care,  but  with  warm,  clean,  comforta- 
ble quarters,  a  variety  of  food  and  by 
not  feeding  too  much  corn  eggs  may 
be  had  all  through  the  winter. 


GAPES 

Scientists  who  have  made  a  thorough 
and  successful  search  into  the  causes 
of  gapes  in  fowls  have  formulated  the 
following  conclusions:  The  cause  of 
the  disease  is  a  small,  vernacular  par- 
asite (two  of  which,  the  male  and 
female,  cling  together)  that  infests  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe,  of  the  young 
fowls.  The  larvae  of  the  parasites  are 
usually  introduced  into  the  fowl  by 
being  drank  in  the  water,  though  some- 
times healthy  chicks  get  them  by  eat- 
ing the  worms  that  are  coughed  up  by 
those  that  have  them.  They  may  be 
prevented  by  putting  a  little  salicylic 
acid  in  the  water  the  chickens  drink. 
It  may  be  cured  by  mixing  garlic  or 
onions  in  their  food  or  by  mixing  pow- 
dered asafetida  and  powdered  gentian 
with  it.  A  drop  of  tincture  of  camphor 
or  spirits  of  turpentine  on  a  bread- 
crumb is  also  recommended. 


CHICKS  IN  BROODERS 

The  heat  demanded  in  the  brooder  de- 
pends upon  the  weather.  Very  cold 
days,  damp  days  and  windy  days  all  in- 
fluence the  chick.  There  is  no  temper- 
ature for  the  brooder,  because  the 
temperature  is  not  the  same  at  all 
points  of  the  brooder,  being  greatest 
near  the  source  of  heat.  About  ninety- 
five  degrees  is  correct  for  very  young 
chicks,  but  the  rule  is  to  have  .the 
brooder  so  warm  that  the  chicks  will 
spread  out  and  not  crowd,  even  if  it 
takes  over  one  hundred  degrees.  They 
should  be  kept  in  the  brooder  until* well 
feathered — about  eight  weeks — but  even 
then  it  depends  on  the  season.  If  the 
chicks  are  given  plen  ty  of  warmth  until 
ten  weeks  old  they  will  grow  faster  and 
be  larger.  At  no  time  should  they  be 
exposed,  when  feathered,  to  cold  at  the 
freezing-point.  In  winter,  when  chicks 
are  being  raised  for  market,  they  can- 
not be  removed  from  artificial  heat 
until  ready  for  slaughter.  A  larger 
number  of  chicks  can  be  raised  under 
brooders  than  under  hens,  and  it  re- 
quires no  more  labor  to  attend  to  a 
large  number  that  it  does  to  lose  half 
of  the  time  running  after  a  hen  with 
four  or  five  chicks.  No  lice  affects 
them,  and  but  few  die  of  disease,  as 
they  receive  better  attention  and  are 
kept  clean.  They  become  accustomed 
in  a  few  hours  to  any  familiar  sound, 
and  can  be  called  up  by  a  few  taps  on 
a  board  or  piece  of  tin.  They  are  gen- 
tle and  under  control.  They  can  be 
counted,  their  wants  discovered,  sick 
ones  noticed,  and  particular  sizes  and 
breeds  kept  together.  Having  no  hen 
with  them,  the  "first  imrjressions"  with 
brooder-chicks  are  always  the  strong- 
est .    They  prefer  the  light,  and  will  not 


IMPORTED  EGGS 

Thirty  thousand  dozen  eggs  were  re- 
cently received  by  a  single  steamer  in 
New  York.  They  came  from  Germany, 
and  many  of  them  were  limed  by  a 
superior  German  process.  It  does  seem 
as  if  our  farmers  and  village  residents 
might  raise  hens  enough  to  supply  our 
own  market  with  eggs.  Improved 
methods  of  "hen  management"  for 
securing  fertile  eggs  ought  to  enable 
our  farmers  to  compete  successfully 
with  those  of  Europe. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Greasing:  Cliielts  A.  E.,  Akron,  Ohio, 

writes:  "I  used  grease  on  some  chicks,  and 
nearly  all  died,  the  chicks  having  lice.  Will 
grease  kill  chicks?" 

Reply:— Grease  is  fatal  to  chicks  if  used 
on  them  too  freely.  A  few  drops  of  lard  on 
the  heads,  however,  may  do  no  harm. 

Millet-seed  M.  P.  G.,  Goldsboro,  N.  0., 

writes:  "I  have  a  lot'  of  millet-seed.  How 
can  I  feed  it  to  the  best  advantage?" 

Reply:— It  may  be  given  in  small  quanti- 
ties between  meals  in  litter  or  scattered  to 
induce  scratching,  or  it  may  be  also  given  as 
a  full  meal— three  times  a  week  to  adults  and 
once  a  day  to  chicks— allowing  a  quart  to 
a  dozen  fowls. 

Plymontli  Roelcs  and  Wyandottes. — 
S.  L.  B.,  Wheaton,  111.,  writes:  "I  have  some 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  my  neighbor  has 
White  Wyandottes.  We  are  novices,  and  as 
the  two  breeds  are  so  near  alike  to  us  we 
wish  to  know  the  principal  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  breeds." 

Reply:— Both  are  white  in  plumage  and 
have  yellow  legs,  yet  they  differ  some  in 
form.  The  Plymouth  Rocks,  however,  have 
single  combs,  while  the  Wyandottes  have  rose- 
combs,  which  curve  back,  following  the  base 
of  the  skull. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found  in 
the  very  reasonahle  price  of  the  wagon  itself,  but  in 
the  great  amount  of  labor  it  will  save,  and  its  great 
durability;  The  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  who  make  this 
Electric  Handy  Wagon  and  the  now  famous  Electric 
Wheels,  have  solved  the  problem  of  a  successful  and 
durable  low  down  wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Electric 


hounds,  etc*. 


This  wagon  Is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels,  steel 
Guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds. 
These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and  make 
practically  a  new  wagon  out  of 
the  old  one.  They  can  be  had  in 
any  height  desired  and  any  width 
of  tire  up  to  eight  inches.  With 
an  extra  set  of  these  wheels  a 
farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low  down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
f  ull "  Electric  Line  "  to  Electkio 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  96,  Quincy,  ill. 


A  CHALLENGE 

We  challenge  anyone  to  pro- 
duce  a  hand  separator  that  will 
ran  aseasily  (and  at  the  same 
time  skim,  as  much  milk  and 
skim  as  clean)  as  the 


REID 


Hand 

•Separate 


The  Reid  1900  Separator 
gained  the  first  week  three 
pounds  of  batter  from  the 
same  amount  of  milk  as  be- 
fore. It  is  the  lightest-running 
machine  I  have  ever  seen." 
C.  W.  Hibbb,  Bristol,  Pa,  ~~ 
Write  for  the  book. 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  &  Market  Sts.,  Phlla 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the, 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist-  ^ 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
shirt;  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.     Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27,  Portland,  Mich. 


GEARHART'S  IMPROVED 
KNITTER 

•WITH  RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT. 

1  Knits  everything,  from 
homespun  or  factory 
.yarns,  equal  to  hand-knit- 
ting:. Cheap,  Practical, 
Simple.     Illustrated  in- 
MONEY  FOR   [  I  -j'^KJf struction   teaches  you  all 
AGENTS.      lluililiS       about  it.  Only  machine  made 
with  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free. 
Address,  J  E  GEARHAK.T  Clearfield.  Pa. 


!UT  AND  SHRED 


n 

Blj  all  kinds  of  green  and  dry  fodder 
w  with  the  WOLVERINE 

Cutters  and  Shradders.  Has  knives  with 
d  cutting'  edges.  It  la  a  great  improvement. 1 
Yoa  can  also  attach  out  new  Shredder  Head  to  I 
our  cutters,  making  two  greatly  improved  ma-t— 
chines  in  one.  Safety  fly  wheel  and  safety  Btop  feed  lever— saves 
hands  and  arms.  Swivel  carrier  any  length  desired.  We  have  68 
styles,  sizes  and  kinds  of  Cutters.  Anything  any  man  could  want, 
foranypurpoBe.  Hand  power  mach  ine  cuts  tons  an  hour.  Larg- 
estcutsaton  QQIpC  00  OE  and  up.  Send  at  oncefor  our 
in  5 minutes.  rlllUL  QL.LQ  large  illustrated,  catalogue.  It 
contains  everything  needed  on  the  farm.  Kemember  we  are  the 
largest  mail  order  implement  house  on  earth,  that  our  prices  are  the 
lowest  because  we  have  no  agents  and  deal  only  direct  with  yon. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago.  Ills. 

ORCHARD  PROFIT 

depends  upon  working  all  th»  • 
fruit  into  a  salable  product.  Cider, 
for  instance.   If  good,  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 


HYDRAULIC 


CIDER 
PRESS 


Made  in  varying  sizes;  hand  and  power, 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Main  Street.  Mt.  GUead,  Ohio. 


Four  -horse 
power  and 
larger;  Shin* 
ffle  Mills, 
Planers,  Ed  if. 
ere,  Lath 


Saw  Mills 

Mills.  Grinding  Mills, Water  Wheels,  Baling  Presses, 

etc  Our  Saw  Hill  cuts  2,000  feet  per  day  with  tour- 
horse  power.  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Friction  Set  Works 
and  Champion  "  Duplex  *'  Dogs ;  ahead  of  all  others ;  the 
only  Saw  Mill  sold  all  over  the  world.  Send  for  large 
catalogue  and  state  just  what  is  wanted. 
DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  800,  Atlanta,  Gn. 

DEDERICK'S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  all  the  hay  baled  in  the 
world.Sendf.or  free  illustrated  catalog. 
Address  P.  K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS', 
•     41  Tivoli  Street, 
Kapft,     IkIL,     Albany,  N.V. 
Strong,  S4£3%m  The  Pioneer— It  still 
i  leads  all  others. 


GIMCgrMf2  Boole all'abouMt 4c.  Teilshowto 
IllOfcllU  grow  this  great  money  maker. 
Write  to-day.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Rose  Hill,  H.Y. 

nc  A  TH  in  I  irK  on  hens  <fc  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCA 1 11  10  UwE  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponauf.  11.1. 


K 


ENTUCKY  RMJE-tiKASS  SEED— 75c.  per  bu— 14  lbs.  Price  sub- 
ject to  market  changes.  Sample  lOo-  J-  Q.  Sogers,  North  Middletown,  Ky. 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  In  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  he  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer. is  expected.  Queries  should  not  he  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Kill  Hedge  Fence  W.  G.,  Valley, 

111.,  writes:  "I  will  give  you  my  experience  in 
lulling  osage-orange  hedge.  I  trim  the  sides  of 
tlje  hedge  and  when  dry  throw  back  against 
,  the  hedge,  or  any  other  material  that  will 
burn.  Then  in  the  dark  of  the  moon  in  Aug- 
ust 'I  set  Are  to  the  hedge.  I  did  this  one 
year  ago,  and  I  have  not  seen  one  sprout  in 
top  or  root  since." 

'  Eradicating-   Milkweed  (J.    J.    R.,  St. 

Clere,  Kansas,  writes:  "I  have  a  field  in 
which  I  counted  five  varieties  of  milkweed, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  them  down. 
Last  spring,  a  year  ago,  I  seeded  this  field 
to  clover,  and  along  in  June  I  turned  in  my 
sheep.  They  began  on  the  milkweeds  the 
first  day,  and  kept  at  them  as  long  as  a  milk- 
weed was  in  sight.  They  ate  the  leaves  and 
tender  shoots  as  fast  as  they  came  out. 
This  season  I  have  not  seen  a  single  milk- 
weed of  any  kind.  This  method  is  not  always 
practicable,  but  where  a  rotation  is  practised 
it  Is  a  good  way  to  rid  the  farm  of  many 
other  weeds  besides  the  milkweed." 

Cistern  in  Clay  Soil.— G.  S.  S.,  Ballwin, 
Mo.,  writes:  "In  the  issue  of  August  15th  A. 
M.  L.  asks  for  the  best  method  of  construct- 
ing a  cistern  in  clay  soil.  For  his  benefit  I 
wish  to  state  that  in  this  neighborhood  a 
great  many  cisterns  constructed  in  clay  soils 
are  simply  walled  up  with  rock,  just  as  a 
well  Is  commonly  walled,  with  the  exception 
of  the  top,  which  is  arched  with  brick  laid  in 
cement.  I  have  two  cisterns  made  this  way, 
and  am  often  complimented  on  the  good  water 
I  have.  The  water  in  cisterns  of  this  kind  is 
far  superior  to  the  water  in  cisterns  walled 
with  brick  laid  in  cement.  I  think-  the  clay 
absorbs  the  impurities  of  the  water,  while 
on  the  other  hand  water  in  cemented  cis- 
terns will  taste  of  the  cement  for  a  long 
lime.  Where  the  clay  will  hold  water  I 
prefer  a  cistern  walled  with  rock  and  arched 
with  brick  every  time." 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DE.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  Inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Nell  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  In- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Renewing  Hair. — G.  M.  G.,  Glen  Wild, 
N.  T.  Hair  can  never  be  reproduced  on  scar 
tissue. 

Rabbits.— A.  T>.,  Carroll  tun,  Wash.  If  rab- 
bits suffer  from  diarrhea,  and  die,  it  may  be 
due  to  disease — an  infectious  disease,  for  in- 
stance; but  more  likely  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tions'and  unsuitable  food  will  havex  to  be 
accused.  In  that  ease  removing  the  cause 
constitutes  the  remedy. 

A  Diseased  Team.— ( '.  N.  H.,  Tribulation, 
Mo.  It  may  be  that  the  disease  or  .diseases 
of  your  mare  and  of  your  horse  are  not  seri- 
ous, and  still,  according  to  your  description, 
both  animals  are  affected  with  such  a  variety 
or  combination  of  ailments  that  it.  will  be 
advisable  to  have  both  examined  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian. 

Remains  Thin. — A.  B.  S.,  Parkerslmrg, 
W.  V.  If  your  mare  remains  thin  and  does 
not  thrive  on  the  food  you  give  her,  change 
her  diet,  and  instead  of  the  middlings— a  poor 
food  for  horses,  anyhow— give  her  good  and 
sound  oats  and  some  bran  and  good  and  clean 
hay,  and  unless  her  digestive  organs  have 
been  permanently  injured,  or  other  organic 
disorders  interfering  with  the  process  of  nu- 
trition are  existing,  you  will  soon  see  a 
change  for  the  better.  That  in  every  other 
respect  the  sanitary  conditions  must  be 
good  may  not  need  any  mentioning. 

Probably  Actinomycosis. — 0.  B.  J., 
Republic,  Mo.  What  you  inquire  about  is 
probably  actinomycosis  in  the  tongue  or  in  a 
place  in  which  it  is  not  accessible  to  direct 
treatment.  If  you  choose  you  may  try  the 
iodide  of  potassium  treatment  so  much  ad- 
vertised a  few  years  ago,  but  I  advise  you 
not  to  expect  too  much  of  it.  The  dosis  is 
about  two  and  one  half  drams  of  iodide 
of  potassium  dissolved  in  one  half  pint  of 
warm  water,  to  be  given  once  a  day  for  sev- 
eral days  in  succession.  It  will  not  promote 
the  general  health  of  the  animal. 


Smnt — N.  P.,  Ord,  Neb.  There  is  great 
danger  in  feeding  stock  with  screenings  or 
with  anything  else  that  contains  smut. 

Diseased  Hock-joint.— G.  W.  ('..  Okar- 
che,  Okla.  Since  your  sow  has  been  crippled 
by  a  diseased  hock-joint  for  over  six  months, 
and  since  she  has  a  good  appetite  and  is 
otherwise  apparently  healthy,  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  any  kidney  disease.  I  advise  you 
not  to  bother  with  that  hock-joint,  but  to 
fatten  the  sow  and  to  convert  her  into  pork 
as  soon  as  the  season  is  far  enough  advanced. 

Two  Possibilities.— J.  P.  K.,  Smyrna,  X. 
J.  According  to  your  description  there  are 
two  possibilities.  The  first  Is  that  the  lame- 
ness or  stiffness  of  some  of  your  cows  is  of  a 
rhachitic  nature  and  the  product  of  an  unsuit- 
able diet;  or,  in  other  words,  of  keeping  your 
cows  on  food  that  lacks  a  sufficiency  of  certain 
constituents  needed  by  the  animal  organism, 
such  as  lime  salts,  phosphates  and  nitrog- 
enous compounds,  or  of  keeping  them  on  food 
too  rich  in  acids,  preventing  the  utilization  of 
such  constituents  by  the  animal  organism. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  cows  af- 
fected are,  according  to  your  statements,  four 
■young  cows.  The  other  possibility  is  that  the 
trouble  is  caused  by  a  tuberculous  affection 
of  the  bones.  If  this  should  constitute  the 
cause,  subjecting  the  cows  to  the  tuberculin 
test  will  show  it;  and  if  it  is  an  unsuitable 
diet,  a  thorough  change  of  diet  to  one  that 
supplies  in  sufficient  quantities  and  in  a  diges- 
tible shape  all  the  elements  required  by  the 
animal  organism  for  its  own  support  and  for 
the  production  of  milk,  etc.,  provided  it  is 
not  too  late  and  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
animals  have  not  yet  been  too  much  impaired, 
will  constitute  the  remedy. 

Probably  Liang-worms. — A.  D.,  Santa 
Pe,  Ind.  Your  lambs  very  likely  suffer  from 
lung-worms  (Strongylus  filaria).  As  these 
worms  are  practically  inaccessible,  being  safe- 
ly housed  in  the  bronchial  ramifications  in 
the  lungs,  nothing  can  be  done  to  remove 
them.  If  the  number  of  the  lung-worms  pres- 
ent is  only  a  limited  one,  and  the  affected 
lambs  are  otherwise  vigorous,  the  latter 
probably  will  pull  through;  but  if  the  worms 
are  present  in  very  large  numbers,  and  the 
affected  lambs  are  rather  weak  or  delicate,  or 
not  in  every  respect  well  kept,  death  is  sure 
to  result.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
by  way  of  treatment  is  to  keep  the  lambs  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  for  then  quite  a 
number  of  them  may  remain  vigorous  enough 
to  overcome  the  ravages  of  the  parasites. 
Much  more  can  be  done  in  regard  to  preven- 
tion by  keeping  the  next  crop  of  lambs  away 
from  the  places  in  which  the  worm-brood  is 
picked  up,  which  in  your  case  very  likely  is 
the  creek,  and  maybe  some  pools  containing 
stagnant  water.  Where  this  disease  has  once 
gained  a  foothold,  sheep,  and  particularly 
lambs,  should  be  watered  only  from  a  deep 
well.  Where  this  cannot  be  done  it  will  be 
best  to  quit  sheep-raising  altogether,  at  least 
until  all  the  worm-brood  has  died  out. 

Nail  in  the  Foot. — D.  N.  M.,  Fairmount, 
Nebraska.  No  wonder  your  horse  that  had 
run  a  nail  in  the  foot  died  after  such  an 
heroic  and  uncalled-for  treatment.  If  it  is 
found  that  a  horse  has  a  nail  in  the  foot, 
the  nail  should  at  once  be  extracted,  and  then 
with  a  sharp  hoof-knife  the  horn  all  around 
the  nail-bole  should  be  thinned,  so  as  to  make 
it  yielding  and  not  cause  undue  pressure,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  the  hole  more  accessible 
to  examination  and  to  treatment.  After  this 
has  been  done,  especially  if  the  extracted 
nail  is  rusty,  broken  or  has  no  point,  the 
hole  should  be  carefully  probed,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  point  of  the  nail  or  any  other 
foreign  body  is  yet  in  it.  If  such  is  not  the 
case,  or  if  the  point  of  the  nail  or  any  other 
foreign  body  has  been  removed,  the  Sole  of 
the  hoof  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
warm  water  and  a  poultice  of  powdered  flax- 
seed already  prepared  should  be  applied  before 
the  horse  is  allowed  to  touch  the  ground  with 
the  lame  foot.  The  poultice,  which  must  come 
in  contact  only  with  the  sole,  is  best  applied 
by  putting  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  rather  nar- 
row bag  of  stout  material,  and  then  draw- 
ing the  bag  stocking  fashion  over  the  horse's 
leg,  and  securing  it  in  position  with  a  few 
strips  of  cloth  (muslin),  one  to  be  tied  below 
and  one  above  the  fetlock,  just  tight  enough  to 
keep  the  bag  on,  but  not  tighter.  The  poultice 
must  be  renewed  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  if 
there  is  no  more  foreign  body  in  the  wound 
the  lameness  will  almost  entirely  disappear 
in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  seldom  necessary 
to  continue  the  poulticing  any  longer  than 
one  or  two  days.  After  that  time  the  wound, 
which  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  may 
be  dressed  once  a  day  with  a  little  tincture  of 
aloes  (one  part  of  aloes  dissolved  in  four 
parts  of  alcohol)  and  absorbent  cotton,  the 
dressing  to  be  kept  in  place  and  the  wound 
to  be  protected  by  properly  bandaging  the 
foot  with  stout  material.  After  all  lameness 
has  disappeared  and  the  wound  shows  signs 
of  healing,  a  shoe  with  a  removable  cover  of 
sheet-iron  fcon  its  lower  surface,  which  will 
protect  and  admit  a  daily  dressing  of  the 
wound,  may  be  put  on,  and  be  kept  on  for 
some  time  after  the  horse  has  been  put  to 
work  again.  Of  course,  in  cases  in  which 
the  nail  penetrated  very  deep  into  the  interior 
parts  of  the  hoof — for  Instance,  seriously 
lesioned  the  flexor  tendon— or  in  which  a 
broken  piece  of  the  nail  could  not  at  once  be 
removed,  a  little  more  may  be  necessary;  but 
in  such  a  case  a  good  veterinarian  should 
invariably  and  at  once  be  called. 


tow  and  Ca.lt.— T.  I...  Lees  Summit.  Mo. 
It  really  does  not  appear  from  your  descrip- 
tion of  the  case  that  anything  serious  is  the 
matter  with  the  cow;  and  as  to  the  calf,  it 
seems  the  whole  trouble  amounted  to  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  constipation,  or  inability 
to  void  the  meconium.  Wheu  another  calf  is 
born  see  to  it  that  the  same  gets  the  first 
milk  from  the  cow,  and  if  that  should  not 
afford  sufficient  relief,  take  a  piece  of  castile 
soap,  cut  it  in  the  shape  of  a  finger,  insert 
it  into  the  anus  of  the  calf,  and  leave  it  there. 
It  will  soon  be  voided,  and  the  meconium  will 
follow.  After  the  latter  has  passed  off  there 
will  be  no  more  trouble. 

Infectious  Abortion.— Y.  Z.,  Verona,  N. 
V).  What  you  describe  is,  without  question, 
a  case  of  infectious  .abortion,  brought  on  by 
your  neighbor's  old  cow.  Your  bull  was  in- 
nocent, at  least  in  the  beginning.  Whether 
he  Is  Infected  now  or  conveying  the  infection 
is  another  question.  You  will  also  find  it  d  f- 
ficult  to  prevent  abortion  in  those  cows  which 
are  with  calf  now,  but  prematurely  dropped 
their  last  calf.  Those  cows  which  never 
aborted  before  and  are  with  calf  now  I  advise 
you  to  remove  at  once  to  a  non-infected  place, 
and  to  keep  them  there  until  they  have 
calved.  If  any  cow  aborts,  burn  the  fetus 
and  the  afterbirth,  irrigate  the  uterus  of  the 
cow  once  a  day,  two  or  three  days  in  succes- 
sion, with  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  (Pear- 
son's) creplin  in  milk-warm  water,  and  wash 
her  tail  and  external  genitals  twice  a  day 
with  a  two  or  three  per  cent  solution  of 
creolin.  Then  also  thoroughly  clean  and  dis- 
infect the  place  where  the  abortion  has 
occurred.  Before  you  again  keep  any  cows 
with  calf  in  the  premises,  stables  or  yards 
in  which  other  cows  have  aborted  these 
premises  must  first  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected.  It  will  be  advisable  to  prepare 
any  cow  for  the  shambles  that  has  aborted 
oftener  than  once,  because  she  very  likely 
will  never  again  carry  a  calf  the  normal 
length  of  time. 

So-called  Paper  Skin  (Lombriz  in 
Texas  and  Mexico).— K.  L.  II.,  Lippincott, 
Pa.  "Paper  skin"  is  a  term  applied  in  the 
eastern  and  central  states  to  a  disease  of 
young  sheep  and  lambs,  but  rarely  affecting 
older  sheep,  that  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  Innumerable  worms,  known  as  Strongylus 
contortus,  in  the  fourth  stomach.  It  is  a 
disease  which,  in  young  animals  at  least, 
invariably  becomes  fatal  if  the  worms  are 
present  in  sufficiently  large  numbers.  At  a 
post-mortem  examination  these  worms  are 
found  in  immense  numbers  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  wriggling  mass  of  short,  brownish 
threads  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  fourth 
stomach.  There  are  probably  other  and  may- 
be just  as  efficient  means  to  expel  them,  but 
the  best  that  I  have  found  is  a  good,  stiff 
dosis  of  tartar  emetic,  to  be  given  on  an 
empty  stomach.  It  is  both  comparatively 
cheap  and  easily  administered,  even  if  it  has 
to  be  given  to  a  large  number  of  animals. 
The  tartar  emetic  is  best  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water  in  a  proportion  of  ten  grains  of 
tbe  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  or  an 
ounce,  of  tartar  emetic  to  one  and  one  half 
quarts  of  water.  The  lambs  to  be  drenched 
with  the  solution  should  be  shut  up  in  the 
evening  in  a  yard,  pen  or  corral  in  which 
they  cannot  find  anything  to  eat;  then  next 
morning,  if  a  large  number  has  to  be  treated, 
four  persons  will  be  required  to  do  the  work- 
one  person  to  catch  and  to  hold  the  lamb  to 
be  drenched;  another  one  to  measure  out  the 
proper  dose  of  medicine  (this  person  should 
be  furnished  with  two  or  three  one-ounce 
vials  and  with  one  two-ounce  vial);  a  third 
person,  perhaps  the  owner  himself,  to  do  the 
drenching,  which  must  be  done  very  slowly 
and  carefully,  because  it  is  essential  that  the 
medicine  does  not  go  into  the  paunch,  but  as 
directly  as  possible  into  the  third  and  fourth 
stomachs,  and  a  fourth  one,  whose  business 
it  is  to  lift  every  animal  over  a  fence  into 
another  inclosure  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
drenched,  so  that  no  animal  will  get  a  double 
dose.  If  a  lamb  is  presented,  the  party  filling 
the  vials  presents  to  the  party  attending  to 
the  drenching  a  filled  one-ounce  vial,  and  if 
the  lamb  is  small  or  undersized  a  little  of  the 
fluid,  or  as  much  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
may  be  poured  out;  and  if  an  old  sheep  or 
a  very  large  or  full-grown  lamb  is  presented, 
the  two-ounce  vial  two  thirds  or  three  fourths 
full,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  handed 
over.  The  proper  dose  for  a  lamb  of  normal 
or  medium  size  at  this  season  of  the  year  is 
about  ten  grains,  while  fifteen  grains  of  tar- 
tar emetic  dissolved  in  one  and  one  half  ounces 
of  water  may  be  safely  given  to  a  full-grown 
sheep.  After  the  drenching  has  been  com- 
pleted all  animals  drenched  should  be  kept 
for  about  six  hours  without  food.  Of  course, 
the  treatment  cannot  be  expected  to  do  any 
good  to  any  animal  about  to  die  or  beyond 
recuperation,  but  it  will  probably  save  all 
those  possessing  yet  sufficient  vitality  to  re- 
cuperate if  freed  from  the  worms,  Where 
this  disease  has  once  gained  a  foothold  all 
such  places  on  which  the  worm-brood  may 
have  been  deposited,  consequently  all  places 
frequented  this  summer  by  the  diseased  an- 
imals, but  particularly  all  pools  and  ditches, 
etc.,  containing  more  or  less  stagnant  water, 
must  be  strictly  avoided  next  spring  and  next 
summer  by  at  least  all  lambs  and  young  sheep, 
which  should  be  watered  exclusively  from  a 
good  and  deep  well.  Where  this  cannot  be 
done  it  will  be  best  to  abandon  sheep-raising 
altogether  for  at  least  a  year  or  two. 
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KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  Sparing,  Ringbones,  Splints, 
Curbs  and  all  forms  of  Lameness.  It  cures  without  a  oleni- 
ish  because  it  does  not  blister.  Price  $1,  Six  for  #5.  Asa 
liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  yourdrug- 
gist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treatise  on 
the  Uorse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KEN  1> ALL  CO.,  Enoabure  Falls,  Vt. 

200BU.  A  DAY 

with  this  OTIS  BALL  BEARING  No.  2  MILL. 

IGrinds  ear  com  and  other  grata,  line  or  coarse. 
It* r In dr*  faster  than  any  other  2-horse  mill 
.  made,  because  burrs  are  25)£  in.  In  diameter, 
■of  Improved  shape  to  draw  the  grain 
jdown  Into  them.  Pufls  easier  as  It  runs 
'on  a  series  of  1  in.  ball  bearings.     This  is  the 

ri  ^largest  2-horse  mill  made,  but  our  prices  are 

low  because  we  have  no  agents*  We  sell  it  with  a  binding 
guarantee  to  grind  twice  as  much  ae  most  others  and  more 
than  any  other  2-horse  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  any  con- 
struction. TRY  IT.  If  it  don't  do  as  we  say  return  It  at  our  ex- 
pense. EEP  GEARED  MIIX  of  new  pattern,  rapid 
grinder.  8  styles  of  sweep  mills,  price,  $14,25  and  up.  Our 
latest  catalogue — prices  on  10,000  articles — sent  free  on  request. 
Marvin  Smith  Co.,  53-55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


GIVEN  AWAY 

We  will  give  a  Champion  Round 
Washer  to  any  person  sending  ns 
four  orders.  It  takes  very  little  of 
your  time.    OCR  TERMS  ARK 
EASY.  We  pay  the  freight.  No 
better  washer  made.  Every  home 
should  have  one.  It  Save*  Time, 
Labor  and  Clothes.  The  Champion 
makes  wash-day  a  pleasure.  Does 
way  with  the  back-breaking  board. 
—  Write  for  particulars  and  agency. 
REED  BROS.,  Springfield,  O. 


SAVE  IT  ALL. 

success  depends  upon  clean  skim- 
:am  out  of  the  I 
Our  Improved  patent 


The  butter  maken 


ming — getting  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk,  in  the 

quickest,  cheapest  way. 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

does  this.  Beats  the  best  creamery  made  and  costs 
?>lesa  than  half  as  much,  capacity  considered.  Take* 
all  the  cream  out  of  milk  in  two  hour's  time. 
For  1  to  40  cows.  PrieeB  $5.  to  #11.  Write  for  FREE 
Catalogue  and  testimonials.     AGENTS  WANTED. 

Aquatic  Separator  Mfg.  Co.,      Box  110,  Ellisburg,  N.  Y. 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

everything  between  the  coven 
of  our 

20th  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK 

in  order  to  best  succeed  In  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. It  tells  everything  necessary  and  no 
more.  It's  a  compend  of  poultry  knowl- 
edge. Among  other  things  it  fully  describes 
Reliable  Incubators  and  Brooders,  which  are  known 
and  used  all  over  the  world.  We  mall  the  book  for  10  cents  as  long 
as  they  last.    Hurry  your  order  In  at  once. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-42,  Qulncy,  Ills. 


Banner  Root 
Cutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  for  feediogllve 
stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  S 
sizes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

Ypsllantl,  Dlleh. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 


Take  Off  the  Horns. 

The  quickest,  easiest  and  smoothest  way,  is 
possible  only  by  the  use  of  tbe 

CONVEX  MSHORINER 

and  the  Bucker  Stock  Holder.  I  also  have  % 
calf  dishorner  and  all  appliances  for  easy  dis- 
horning. West'n  trade  supplied  from  Chicago 

George  Webster,  Box  105,  Christiana,  Pa. 
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|  THE  GRANGE  f 

9  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mart  E.  Lbe,  New,  & 
j$  Plymouth,  Ohio  ^ 


IF  people  had  the  confidence  that 
their  zeal  would  indicate,  that  the 
officials  they  elect  with  so  much 
gusto  would  faithfully  perforin  their 
duties,  then  would  they  let  the  law  take 
its  course.  If  they  placed  the  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  the  judge  on  the  bench 
that  their  pre-election  efforts  would 
indicate  they  possessed  there  would  be 
fewer  exclamations,  concerning  a  crim- 
inal, if  he  ought  to  be  mobbed  by  good 
and  conservative  citizens.  It  is  true 
that  the  inherent  love  of  law  and  order 
in  the  good  citizen  prevents  him  from 
carrying  a  threat  of  this  kind  into  ex- 
ecution; but  in  the  hands  of  lower 
grades  of  mentality  the  threat  becomes 
a  terrible  reality. 

The  mob  does  not  reason.  It  knows 
too  well  the  means  taken  to  elect  dis- 
pensers of  justice,  and  its  knowledge 
is  not  always  conducive  to  respect  of 
the  official.  I  would  not  make  this  an 
excuse  for  mob  violence,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  many,  in  their  blind,  par- 
tisan zeal,  become  accomplices  of  the 
most  lawless  element  of  society. 

Let  us  try  to  keep  our  judgment  clear 
during  this  campaign.  Let  us  study 
the  questions  at  issue  carefully.  Let 
us  select  papers  that  will  present  both 
sides  of  the  issue  ably  and  comprehen- 
sively. Let  us  not  stop  at  this,  but 
search  history,  and  read  in  the  light  it 
sheds  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  or  that 
policy.  Let  us  always  remember  that 
true  patriotism  is  distinct  from  parti- 
sanship, and  that  he  serves  his  country 
and  mankind  best  who  carefully  con- 
siders the  issue,  decides  conscientiously, 
and  votes  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  Then  let  the  verdict  at  the 
polls  be  what  it  may,  still  keep  faith 
that  a  divine  principle  rules  the  world. 
Eemember  that  the  party  that  is  suc- 
cessful is  composed  of  fallible  men. 
Eemember  that  the  officials  are  not 
gifted  with  supernatural  powers  of  in- 
sight into  your  mind,  and  that  to  .se- 
cure a  just  government  you  must  make 
known  your  wishes  in  an  able  and, 
comprehensive  manner.  Governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  Be  very  sure  that 
your  "consent  is  fearless,  frank  and 
clear."  Do  not  let  it  be  inferred  from 
your  silence  that  you  consent  to  injus- 
tice and  oppression,  but  through  the 
organization  that  represents  your  in- 
terests, by  private  letter  to  your  repre- 
sentative, remonstrate  against  the  evil 
and  heartily  indorse  the  good.  If  you 
will  do  this  conscientiously  and  earn- 
estly, then  will  you  accept  the  first 
sentence  of  this  article  as  your  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

*  *  * 

Didn't  I  hear  some  of  you  say  that 
you  were  going-  to  write  immediately  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
new  year-book?  You  also  thought  of. 
inquiring  of  your  senator  or  represen- 
tative if  he  had  any  year-books  of  pre- 
vious years  .at  his  disposal.  Then  you 
were  going  to  write  to  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Har- 
ris, Commissioner  of  Education,  for  his 
report  and  those  pamphlets  that  the 
department  is  issuing.  With  these  for 
a  -  nucleus  for  a  grange  library  you 
thought  others  might  be  induced  to 
contribute  volumes.  You  also  built 
great  air-castles  of  the  exhibitions  you 
were  to  have  this  winter,  of  socials  and 
lawn  parties  of  various  kinds.'  With 
the  proceeds  you  were  going  to  pur- 
chase some  delightful  fiction,  history, 
biography  and  travel  that  were  to  while 
away  many  hours  for  yourself  and  woo 
that  young  boy  or  man  from  the  corner 
grocery  and  the  wayside  depot.  You 
were  going  to  so  fill  that  young  girl's 
mind  with  ambitious  thoughts  of  the 
fixture  as  to  undermine  the  influence 
that  that  worthless  young  man  in  du- 
dish  clothes  has  over  her. 

Another  one  was  going  to  secure 
some  of  the  Perry  pictures  and  several 
of  those  fine  engravings  our  publishers 
are  offering  for  your  grange  hall.  All 
know  the  influence  a  vivid  picture  has 
in  molding  character.  You  were  going 
to  have  your  hall  filled  with  these 
choice  works  of  art.  Then  you  intended 
4o  otherwise  decorate  your  hall  and 
make  it  more  cozy  and  homelike,  the 
social    center    of   your  neighborhood. 


You  have  seen  pictures  of  the  beautiful 
interiors  of  city  club-houses,  and  you 
want  yours  not  a  whit  behind  it  in 
coziness  and  beauty.  To  be  sure,  it  will 
not  be  so  expensive,  but  it  is  probable 
it  would  be  far  more  enjoyable. 

All  these  things,  and  many  others, 
methinks,  were  your  intentions.  We  all 
have  heard  of  the  place  that  is  paved 
with  good  intentions.  Let  us  be  very 
careful  not  to  pave  more  than  our  fair 
share.  There  are  too  many  others  who 
are  seeking  a  monopoly. 


We  are  all  interested  in  better 
schools.  We  want  our  teachers  to  use 
progressive  methods  in  teaching.  But 
we  do  not  have  a  very  definite  idea  of 
just  what  those  methods  should  be,  or 
what  constitutes  an  ideal  school.  Why 
not  add  a  good  live  school  journal  to 
your  reading-room  or  club?  Or  if  sev- 
eral families  would  combine  and  take 
one  or  more  school  journals  the  neigh- 
borhood would  then  be  enabled  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  new  educational 
thought.  Believe  me,  there  must  be  a 
definite  idea  of  what  is  wanted  before 
any  real  permanent  good  will  result. 
To  say  that  we  want  better  schools, 
without  a  well-defined  idea  of  what 
constitutes  a  better  school,  is  a  waste 
of  words.  First  know  what  you  want, 
and  then  find  the  means  to  gratify  that 
desire.  There  are  plenty  of  teachers 
who  are  anxious  to  do  the  work.  Your 
own  local  teachers,  spurred  on  by  ne- 
cessity, will  soon  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions.  Their 
work  will  be  productive  of  better  re- 
sults for  the  children,  ■  and  broader, 
fuller  lives  for  the  teacher.  This  de- 
mand for  better  service  must  come 
from  the  patrons.  Employees  seldom 
inaugurate  reforms  that  will  cause 
them  extra  labor.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
teachers  who  earnestly  endeavor  to  give 
the  very  best  service  possible,  and  their 
salary  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with 
their  ability  and  services.  But  there 
are  others.  Let  me  earnestly  urge  this 
matter  upon  you.  You  will  then  see 
that  this  desire  from  higher  educators 
to  add  more  studies  to  the  compulsory 
list  arises  not  so  much  from  a  desire 
to  overwork  pupils  as  to  compel  teach- 
ers to  better  fit  themselves  for  teach- 
ing the  most  ordinary  branches.  Let 
the  patrons  have  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  school,  let 
them  be  ready  to '  co-operate  with  the 
earnest,  progressive  teacher,  and  aid 
the  poorly  equipped  teachers  to  better 
methods,  then  will  there  be  better 
schools,  better  teachers  and  a  more  pro- 
gressive, happy  neighborhood. 


THE  PICNICS  OF  1900 

The  picnic  season  just  passed  has 
been  one  of  rare  interest  if  numbers 
and  close  attention  to  the  speakers  are 
an  indication  of  the  people's  feelings. 
National  Master  Jones  and  National 
Lecturer  Bachelder  have  been  heartily 
received  by  enthusiastic  audiences. 
Grange  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused, 
new  converts  made,  and  the  order 
strengthened  in  a  way  that  gives  rise 
to  fond  hopes  for  the  future.  The 
farmers  are  awake  to  their  own  inter- 
ests. They  realize  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  must  look  after  their  own  con- 
cerns. They  have  a  better-defined  idea 
of  what  the  phrase  "minding  your  own 
business"  means.  And  they  eagerly 
ask  their  leaders,  who  are  marshaling 
a  great  host  pf  organized  farmers,  how 
they  may  best  direct  their  efforts  to 
secure  justice  and  equal  opportunities 
for  all,  special  privileges  for  none.  They 
have  observed  the  value  of  organized 
effort  in  other  industries.  They  ask 
what  the  organized  farmer  is  doing  to 
better  his  condition  and  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  purer  national  life.  They 
have  received  an  answer,  and  judging  by 
the  number  of  new  recruits  that  answer 
was  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
lies  not  in  the  numbers  uniting  with  us, 
but  in  the  quality  of  the  new  members. 
It  is  getting'  to  be  a  harder  thing  to  get 
in  a  well-established  grange  than  for- 
merly. Local  lodges  are  learning'  new 
lessons  of  power  and  usefulness.  They 
demand  that  the  new  member  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him  in  inviting  him  to  tinite  with  so 
strong'  and  influential  an  organization 


as  the  grange.  The  notion  that  each 
recruit  must  have  the  distinct  idea  of 
the  privileges  of  membership  is  gaining 
ground.  In  many  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  intelligent  neighborhoods 
membership  in  the  grange  is  the  "open 
sesame"  to  the  most  exclusive  society. 

The  crowds  attending  these  picnics 
were  composed  of  the  usual  elements. 
The  sleek  politician  looking  for  votes, 
the  ardent  friends  of  the  grange  and 
those  prejudiced  against  it  jostled  to- 
gether. He  who  was  looking  for  a  slur 
on  his  party  stood  "cheek  by  jowl" 
with  that  eager  listener  for  a  glowing 
tribute  to  his  own  party,  the  opposite 
of  the  first.  Neither  found  what  they 
sought,  but  became  eager  listeners  to 
the  eloquent  speakers.  Then  there  was 
that  great  majority  of  nondescripts 
who  are  interested  in  anything  or  noth- 
ing, the  great  army  from  which  re- 
cruits to  either  side  must  come.  And 
while  the  speakers  poured  forth  their 
arguments  and  their  pleas  men  became 
interested  in  spite  of  themselves.  Here 
were  men  laboring  not  for  the  good  of 
any  political  party,  any  fad  or  creed, 
but  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-man. 
They  told  him  of  the  glorious  possibil- 
ities of  the  American  farmer,  of  his 
splendid  opportunities,  of  the  circum- 
stances that  would  make  him  powerful 
or  degraded  according  as  he  made  use 
or  abuse  of  his  privileges.  They 
preached  the  old  idea  of  citizenship  to 
him.  He  was  not  only  to  produce 
crops,  but  he  must  aim  to  produce 
the  very  best  crops  possible  at  a  min- 
imum of  cost.  He  must  be  able  to  go 
into  the  market  and  sell  these  products 
at  a  fair  profit.  He  is  a  social  being; 
he  must  cultivate  the  social  graces.  He 
is  an  intellectual  being;  he  must  de- 
velop the  intellectual  faculties.  He  is 
a  spiritual  being;  he  must  develop  the 
spiritual  qualities  of  his  nature — those 
qualities  that  proclaim  his  kinship 
with  the  divine — that  he  may  the  bet- 
ter serve  his  fellow-man  and  gain  a 
rarer  happiness  for(  himself.  They 
preached  the  old,  old  doctrine,  but  ever 
new,  that  other  leaders  have  been 
rjreaching,  now  are,  and  ever  more  will 
Xjreach.  But  with  this  difference:  They 
find  thousands  of  eager  listeners  where 
before  there  were  only  hundreds.  They 
find  hundreds  of  converts  where  before 
there  were  only  individuals.  The  same 
old  story  is  told.  The  new  thing  is  the 
multitude  of  listeners  to  that  story. 

What  the  result  will  be  none  can  tell. 
Surely  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  past 
it  will  be  glorious.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  lessons  the  summer  brought  ns. 
Let  us  renew  our  zeal  and  courage  in 
our  frequent  meetings.  Let  us  learn 
to  do  the  things  near  at  hand,  and  not 
sigh  for  the  glories  afar.  The  deeds 
of  to-day  in  our  own  circle  may  be- 
come as  renowned  in  the  future  as 
the  works  of  the  past  now  are. 


A  GOOD  LETTER 

I  recently  received  a  good  letter 
from  Mrs.  Florence  Bailey,  of  Indi- 
ana. Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  call  it  good? 
She  inquired  how  to  organize  a  grange, 
etc.;  and  then  she  added,  "We  have  a 
good  neighborhood  composed  of  well- 
educated,  progressive  farmers.  Hus- 
band and  I  have  often  thought  that  we 
might  have  a  good  grange  here.  We 
have  read  so  much  about  it  in  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  and  in  Mr.  Der- 
thicks'  grange  department  in  the  'Ohio 
Farmer.'"  Why  so  good?  Because  there 
breathes  from  it  a  broad  and  liberal 
spirit.  Mrs.  Bailey  does  not  claim  that 
all  of  the  intelligence  and  progressive- 
ness  is  centered  in  her  family.  She 
recognizes  in  others  the  qualities  she 
possesses.  I  wonder  if  many  eminently 
good  and  earnest  people  might  not 
glean  a  hint  from  this. 

Then  there  was  her  complimentary 
reference  to  a  co-worker.  Very  many 
of  us  have  been  glad  to  drink  in  grange 
gospel  from  Mr.  Derthick's  pen.  Many 
have  been  won  to  the  grange  by  his 
calm,  judicious  arguments,  in  which 
there  was  no  hint  of  the  many  fads  that 
afflict  the  public  mind.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  know  that  others  recognize  these 
qualities  and  will  allude  to  them  in  a 
letter  to  another.  Before  one  can  be 
successful  in  the  highest  degree  he 
must  accord  to  others  their  fair  and 
honorable  share  in  the  world's  work. 
Such  a  letter  displaying  such  a  spirit  is 
altogether  too  rare. 


There  are  so  many  points  of  merit 
about  Lythite  cold  water  paint  we  can't 
tell  them  to  you  in  this  small  space. 
Write  and  get  them. 

Lythite  is  a  dry  powder,  but  when 
mixed  with  cold  water,  it  makes  a  per- 
fect paint. 

Made  in  pure,  lustrous  white  and  24 
handsome  tints  for  inside  and  outside 
use. 

Let  us  send  you  color  card  and  all  the 
particulars. 

FRANK  S.  DeEONDE  COMPANY, 
52-54  John  Street.       -        New  York. 


Ohio  Normal  University 

Do  you  want  an  education— Classical,  Scientific,  Busi- 
ness, Stenographic,  Legal,  Military,  Pharmaceutical, 
Musical  or  Fine  Art  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  a  teacher  or  an 
engineer,  civil  or  electrical  V  Do  you  want  to  educate 
your  children?  If  so,  send  for  catalogue  of  the  Ohio 
is'onnal  University,  Ada,  Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
schools  in  the  country.  Last  annual  enrollment  3,349 ;  26 
states  represented ;  also  several  foreign  countries.  Advan- 
tages unexcelled,  expenses  low.  Will  furnish  room,  good 
board  in  private  families  and  tuition  10  weeks  for  #29; 
49  weeks  #120.  Has  University  powers  and  confers  all 
degrees.  Teachers  thorough  and  experienced.  Students 
can  enter  at  any  time  to  advantage.  Classes  in  every 
grade,  including  advanced  classes  in  Mathematics,  the 
Sciences,  Latin,  Greek,  German  and  French,  are  sustained 
every  term.  If  things  are  not  found  as  represented  will 
pay  traveling  expenses.  Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  LEHR,  PRESIDENT,  ADA,  OHIO. 

FREE  EXAMINATION 

I   llhb  Express C'hargeBpa id 

Before  you  ljuy  a  watch  It  will  not  coat  you  a  cent  to 
Bee  ourgreat  watch  bargain.    Cut  this  out  and  send 
to  ua  with  your  name  and  addreas,and  we  will  send 
you  by  express  for  examination  a  hand- 
some WATCH  AND  CHAIN 

CO.  D.  $4.  50.  Express  charges 
paid.  Double  hunting  case  beautifully  en- 
graved,stem  wind  and  utetn  set  watch, 
fitted  with  richly  jeweled  movement,  fine* 
lyadjusted  and  guaranteed  a  correct  time 
keeper,- with  long  gold  plated  chain  for 
ladies  or  vest  chain  for  gents.  If  you  con- 
aider  it  equal  in  appearance  to  any  ?40.00 
gold  filled  watch  and  chain  warranted  20 
^■years.paytheexpresg  agent  $4.50  only 
K  and  the  watch  and  chain  are  yours.  Our 
^  20  year  guarantee  sent  with  each  watch. 
Mention  if  you  wiflh  Ladies  or  Gents  size. 
DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO.,  235  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THEY  ALL  SAY  SO: 

That  "Perfection  Dyes"  are  handy  to  have 
in  the  house.  Eags— f  or  rugs  and  carpets— ribbons, 
feathers,  dress  goods,  and  what  not,  may  be 
quickly  and  easily  dyed  any  color  you  may  choose 
with  "  Perfection  Dyes."  Theycostbuta  trifle 
andnever  disappoint.  Ask  for  them  at  the  stores  or 
write  us  for  free'.sample-card  and  booklet.  A  few 
agents  are  wanted  to  introduce  our  *'  Perfection 
Dyes  "  where  they  are  not  obtainable.  Write  us 
soon.  w  cushing  &  CO.,  Foxcroft,  Me. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.  Box  892,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

75  Acres-$800 

This  little  farm  is  located  in  East  Tennessee,  on  the 
Cumberland  Plateau.  It  is  a  great  bargain,  and  of 
peculiar  value  to  any  one  who  seeks  a  climate  that 
cures  all  lung  or  throat  troubles.  Fences,  buildings 
and  fruit  include  pretty  fair  improvements.  Address 
GHAS.    G.   HALL,    MILFOBD,  OHIO. 

The  biggest,  brightest  and 
best  Western  Weekly 
paper  in  existence.  Grand 
views  of  scenery,  stories  of 
adventure  and  full  miii- 
infir  reports  weekly.  Tenth  year.  Solely  to  introduce  the  paper 
it  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on  trial  for  10c. ;  clubs  of  six  50c;  12 
for  $1.    Stamps  taken.    ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY,  Denver,  Colo. 


10c 


yj  Buggy  wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
With  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00. 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  Steel  or  Rubber 
Tire.  Send  for  catalogue  giving  prices  on  wheels 
%  to  4  in.  Tread  with  instructions  for  ordering. 
Rubber  Tire  Busies,  $65.  Buggy  Tops,  $5.90 
Special  Grade  Wheels  for  repair  work,  -  -  5.60 
Freight  prepaid,    if  yon  write  to-day.  W.  F.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

This  beautiful  Turquoise  or 

Lovers'  Knot  Bangle  Ring, 
warranted  three  years,  with 
Initial  engraved  and  a  premium  abso- 
lutely FREE.  Send  10  cents  to  help  pay 
postage.   Catalogue  free.   The  Shell 
Novelty  Co.  Dept. U  194  Broadway,  N.Y 


RUff  RC  CDCC  "with  each  yearly 
DULD  3  _fj  KC  C  subscription  at  50c. 


.III  to  "-Success  With  Flowers,"  the  great  Floral 
Magazine.  The  collection  includes  the  choic- 
est winter-blooming  varieties— Crocus,  Hyacinths,  Nar- 
cissus. Freesias,  etc.  The  grandest  offer  ever  made.  Ad- 
dress SUCCESS  WITH  FLOWERS,  West  Grove.  Po. 

BUSHEL,  CRATES 

For  handling  and  storing  Onions,  Potatoes,  Corn,  etc. 

7  CENTS  EACH 

In  bundles,  ready  to  hail  together.  Send  for  illustrated 
description.  Grant  Cooperate  Co.,  Austlnburg,  Ohio. 

<*F\in  FAR  VOGEL'S  CELEBRATED  COLLECTION  OF 
OLIxLJ  I  \JI\  SOUTHERN  CURIOSITIES — Seeds,  pretty 
and  curious  Sea-shells,  etc.  Teachers,  students,  jewelers,  every- 
body buys  them.  An  ornament  to  the  parlor  table.  Each  specimen 
carefully  labeled  and  sent  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada 
upon  receipt  of  35  cents.    Address  J.  L.  VOGEL,  Houston,  Texas. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

or  country  property  no  matter  where  located.  Send 
description  and  selling  price,  and  learn  my  success- 
ful plan.  W.  M.  Ostrander,  1215  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  CUTTER. 


QUO 


"With  six  knives  will  cut  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
nicely  and  very  rapidly.  Sent  post-paid  for  $1. 
JOHN  LUSHER,  Box  155,  IMsbawaka,  Inii. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
SO  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  AI>,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  Buiidj  100 pire. 

^^^»5««ri^^^^ri-jTri-jT!r;-i-:a©9©»sftoa«39^^  No  kindlings.  War* 
rallied  3  years.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agonta  ever  invented.  Sample  with 
terms  prepaid,  15c.   YANKEE  KINDI.KR  CO.  .BLOCK  47.  0LNEY,  ILL. 


FVPFRIPNCF  But  not  absolutely  necessary.  Agents, 

miuivl  write  me  for  particulars  of  positively 

nrciD  idic  tne  ,lest  Paying  agency  of  the  season. 

UtblKABLb  e.  HANIf AF0RD,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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TUB  FARM  AJTND  FIRESIDE 


OCTOBER  1,  1900 


By  Bertha 


Phen  the  young-  people  pack  their 
books,  not  to  say  trunks,  and 
are  off  for  school  older  heads 
begin  to  plan  some  course  of 
study  or  reading  that  will 
be  profitable  and  recreative. 
The  fall  and  winter  months  are 
the  time  for  such  effort.  Spring  and 
summer  are  too  full  of  outdoor  allure- 
ments for  young  and  old  to  be  condu- 
cive to  stutlj'.  It  is  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  the  fashion  for  busy  people 
whose  school-days  are  long  past  to  keep 
more  or  less  in  touch  with  the  young 
folks  by  keeping  up  some  line  of  study. 

Much  of  this  work  is  done  in  clubs, 
but  a  woman  living  out  of  town  and 
making  every  sacrifice  of  time,  comfort 
and  money,  to  give  her  boys  and  girls 
an  education,  will  not  be  able  to  join  a 
club.  After  all,  it  is  the  social  side  of 
the  club  which  appeals  to  us  most. 
Study  worth  calling  by  the  name  is 
usually  individual,  so  the  woman 
thrown  largely  upon  her  own  resources, 
spending  much  time  alone,  may  be  the 
better  thinker  for  it. 

What  the  coming  season  means  to 
any  of  us  for  g'eneral  culture  depends 
not  half  so  much  upon  the  time  at  our 
disposal  as  upon  careful  thinking  out 
as  to  what  it  is  wise  to  attempt  along 
that  line  and  what  it  is  wise  to  leave 
alone.  Ten  chances  to  one  it  will  be 
the  woman  with  most  demands  upon 
her  time  who  next  spring  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  she  has 
learned  something  worth  while  in  her 
reading-.  We  all  know  how  necessity  to 
work  develops  aptitude  for  work,  and 
she  whose  days  and  hours  and  hands 
and  heart  are  full  will  very  often  find 
a  few  minutes  for  solid  reading. 

Last  winder  a  number  of  busy  women 
each  bought  a  book,  read  it  herself  and 
then  put  it  in  circulation  among  the 
rest.  As  there  were  some  thirty  mem- 
bers, and  only  newer  books  were  in  the 
list,  each  member  had  quite  a  range  of 
choice.  This  very  informal  organiza- 
tion had  no  meetings,  no  officers,  no 
fee's,  and  yet  it  put  into  the  hands  of 
each  woman  high-priced  books  hard  to 
get  from  libraries. at  that  time,  because 
everybody  was  reading  and  discussing 
them.  Among  the  books  were  such  as 
"Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  "Rich- 
ard  Carvel,"  Kipling's  latest,  and  others 
not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  at  the 
public  libraries,  even  where  a  library 
was  available.  Had  this  club  chosen  to 
name  itself,  it  might  have  been  called 
"The  Up  To  Date,"  as  its  object  was  to 
see  and  judge  the  better  popular  books, 
even  though  few  cared  to  read  through 
the  whole  list. 

To  one  who  has  no  connection  with 
any  such  club  nothing  is  more  helpful 
than  to  decide,  upon  some  general  sub- 
ject, and  choose  for  reading  at  odd 
moments  such  books  and  magazine  ar- 
ticles as  bear  upon  the  chosen  subject. 

One  winter  a  lady  chose  our  early 
American  history  as  her  theme,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  it  had  always  been  to 
her  a  very  uninteresting  subject.  She 
was  broad  enough  to  believe  that  the 
trouble  was  with  herself  and  not  with 
the  history.  In  a  few  weeks  she  had  be- 
come so  interested  that,  her  reading  was 
a  pleasure  and  not  a  task.  Her  experi- 
ence speaks  for  itself  in  her  own  words: 
"I  feel  that  a  new  world  is  opened 
for  me  and  that  there  is  no  end  to  the 
delightful  discoveries  before  me.  I  had 
no  idea  how  many  interesting  things 
are  continually  coming  up  about  early 
American  history.  Yet  I  have  given 
only  a  few  minutes  each  day,  and  that 
not  at  any  set  time.  I  find  the  secret 
of  getting  profitable  reading  done  each 
day  is  to  get  enough  knowledge  of  one's 
subject  to  be  very  much  interested." 

The  good  of  much  that  we  read  comes 
to  us  later.  We  do  not  need  to  wash 
dishes,  sew  *on  buttons,  sweep  and 
churn  and  bake  without  a  thought  be- 
yond these  things.  I  have  little  sym- 
pathy for  the  woman  (found  chiefly  in 
print)  who  carries  on  an  instructive 


course  of  reading  in  the  interims  of  her 
morning  work.  There  are  too  many 
things  that  take  sharp  watching  and 
prompt  acting.  I  for  one  should  burn 
my  cakes,  let  my  "sponge"  run  over, 
starve  my  chickens,  and  do  no  end  of 
mischief  with  such  a  combination  of 
work  and  reading.  Nevertheless,  many 
a  thought  may  fill  the  mind  and  have 
the  eye  keen  and  the  hand  ready  for 
whatever  must  be  done. 

Watch  a  woman  while  she  peels  a  pan- 
ful of  potatoes  or  does  her  dish-washing 
and  you  will  know  whether  her  mind 
is  engrossed  with  the  petty,  mechan- 
ical work  in  hand  or  is  taking  a  legit- 
imate excursion  into  realms  of  pleasant 
thought.  Many  worries  will  sink  into 
insignificance  if  we  can  but  succeed  in 
keeping  big  enough  thought  foremost, 
and  we  can  do  so  only  by  persistent 
practice. 

If  all  of  our  reading  is  haphazard  we 
will  in  this  day  of  good  periodicals  and 
cheap  books  get  much  that  is  valuable; 
but  if  we  will  take  a  half  hour  or  so 
to  map  out  a  definite  plan  for  a  part 
of  our  reading  how  much  more  will  we 
gather  that  will  stay  by  us. 

Nor  is  reading  all.  If  we  have  an  in- 
terest in  any  subject  (call  it  a  hobby  if 
you  like)  we  will  find  many  kindred 
souls,  and  the  temptation  to  indulge  in 
small  talk  and  petty  gossip  will  disap- 
pear. It  is  possible  to  build  something 
of  worth  into  our  characters  every  day; 
but  if  the  building  is  to  be  of  any  ac- 
count there  must  be  a  plan  in  the  work. 
Most  of  us  build  humbly,  but  we  may 
all  build  well. 


A  FEW  VEGETABLE  SUGGESTIONS 

Turnip-cups. — Take  turnips  of  about 
the  same  size,  peel  them,  and  scoop  out 
the  inside  so  as  to  form  a  little  cup. 
Set  them  in  a  stew-pan,  cover  with 
cold  water  and  add  a  little  salt  to  sea- 
son. Bring  to  a  boil,  then  move  to  the 
back  of  the  stove,  and  simmer  till  ten- 
der. Remove  them  carefully  from  the 
stew-pan,  drain  them,  and  then  fill  up 
the  cup  with  chopped  celery  or  mashed 
potato  if  you  wish  to  use  them  as  a 
garnish,  or  with  chopped  meat  heated 
and  seasoned  if  you  use  them  as  an 
adjunct  for  a  "left-over"  dinner. 

That  person  who  can  invent  ways  to 
serve  up  the  overworked  Irish  potato 
appears  as  a  benefactor  to  the  ordinary 
housewife.  Hearing  a  lady  spoken  of 
as  "the  best  cook  in  town,"  I  ventured 
to  ask  what  gave  her  so  honorable  a 
title,  and  was  told,  with  an  air  of 
conviction,  that  "she  knew  twenty- 
three  ways  to  cook  potatoes." 

The  two  following  receipts  vary  the 
menu  somewhat,  the  first  one  proving 
a  good  luncheon  dish  and  quite  hearty 
enough  for  hot  weather: 

Potato  Omelet. — Mix  cold  boiled  po- 
toes  cut  in  bits  with  one  half  cup- 
ful of  soup-stock,  and  let  them  absorb 
it.  Put  them  in  a  frying-pan  with 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg. 
When  they  begin  to  brown  stir  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese,  and 
then  let  the  mixture  brown  on  one  side, 
like  an  omelet.  Serve  on  a  flat  dish, 
browned  side  up. 

Potato-puffs. — Mash  smooth  half  a 
dozen  boiled  potatoes,  and  add  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  WThen  somewhat  cooled 
stir  in  the  two  whites  well  beaten,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  a  little  salt 
and  nutmeg,  and  put  into  a  baking-dish. 
Brown  in  a  brisk  oven. 

Cucumber  Sauce  for  Fish. — Peel  a 
large  cucumber,  cut  it  into  bits,  and 
jrat  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  pinch  of  salt; 
cover  with  cold  water.  Bring  to  a  boil, 
then  strain  through  a  sieve  and  put 
again  in  a  pan  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
Cook  for  a  few  moments,  then  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
serve  hot.  This  is  a  grateful,  delicate 
sauce  for  some  of  the  weak-flavored 
fish. 

Since  we  are  assured  that  carrots 


raw,  chopped,  scraped  or  sliced,  or  even 
cooked  if  needs  must,  are  good  for  the 
complexion  these  neglected  vegetables 
are  no  longer  relegated  to  the  cows, 
but  have  come  forward  into  new-  favor. 
The  following  receipt  makes  them  very 
palatable: 

Holland  Carrots. — Peel  and  scrape 
some  fresh  carrots  and  cut  them  into 
bits  about  an  inch  long.  Boil  them  in 
water  with  a  pinch  of  salt  until  quite 
tender,  then  pour  off  the  water.  Into 
the  stew-pan  with  the  carrots  put  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  gently  fry 
for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Now  add 
one  half  cupful  of  soup-stock,  or  even 
meat  gravy,  and  one  ripe  tomato  cut 
into  pieces,  or  one  half  cupful  of 
canned  tomatoes.  Simmer  for  about 
ten  minutes,  season  to  taste,  and  serve 
on  bits  of  hot  buttered  toast. 

Carrots  with  Bice  (American  style). 
— Take  about  one  and  one  half  pounds 
of  young  carrots;  wash,  scrape,  and  put 
on  to  boil  in  cold  water,  with  a  pinch  of 
salt.  When  tender  drain  off  the  water 
and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a 
dash  of  pepper,  the  least  bit  of  thyme 
and  a  little  chopped  parsley.  Cook  a 
little  longer,  say  ten  minutes,  and  then 
mash  till  quite  smooth.  If  you  happen 
to  have  it,  stir  in  one  half  cupful  of 
cold  boiled  ham  chopped,  or  even  bits 
of  cold  bacon,  and  serve  hot  around 
plain  boiled  rice.  This  is  a  nice  dish 
for  .summer. 

Carrots  a  la  Colbert. — To  suit  all 
tastes  we  give  a  French  way  of  treating 
them.  Scrape,  and  boil  in  salted  water 
a  few  young  carrots.  When  tender 
drain  off  the  water,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
a  little  pepper  and  salt.  Let  them  cook 
till  tender,  and  just  before  serving  stir 
in  one  half  cupful  of  cream. 

Spinach  as  ordinarily  cooked  is  not 
aia~ appetizing  or  nutritious  dish.  it 
may  be  made  both,  and  can  be  so  attrac- 
tively served  that  it  can  ornament  the 
daintiest  table.  Take  half  a  peck  of 
spinach;  pick  off  carefully  all  wilted 
and  imperfect  leaves  and  wash  it  in  sev- 
eral waters.  Water  enough  will  adhere 
to  the  leaves  to  boil  it  with,  but  stir  it 
so  that  it  will  not  burn.  Let  it  cook 
about  ten  minutes,  then  add  a  little  salt, 
and  cook  five  minutes  more.  Then  turn 
it  into  a  sieve  and  let  it  drain.  While 
this  is  doing  take  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  and  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
and  let  them  cook  a  few  minutes  in  a 
saucepan;  then  add  one  half  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  a  little  pepper  and  the  spin- 
ach. Let  these  cook  about  five  minutes, 
and  then  stir  in  slowly  one  half  cupful 
of  milk  or  cream.  This  should  now  be 
a  pretty  green  paste,  and  may  be  served 
in  a  vegetable-dish  or  heaped  up  in  a 
mound  garnished  with  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  egg.  The  prettiest  way  of  all, 
however,  is  to  cut  bread  into  little 
boxes,  removing  the  crust  and  scooping 
out  the  inside,  and  putting  lightly  into 
each  a  spoonful  of  spinach.  Anyway, 
spinach  is  too  thin  a  vegetable  not  to 
need  enriching  by  the  addition  of  but- 
ter, cream  or  soup-stock.  Boiled  in  a 
cupful  of  the  latter  is  an  easy  way  to 
do  it.  Nannie  Moore. 


LATE  PICKLES 

At  the  last  of  the  season  there  will 
be  small  melons  that  failed  to  ripen, 
also  tomatoes  and  watermelons,  to  be 
had  cheap,  and  clingstone  peaches.  All 
of  these  can  be  utilized  for  the  winter 
in  many  toothsome  ways. 

Take  small  cantaloups,  peel  them,  cut 
in  half  and  remove  the  seeds;  lay  them 
in  weak  salt-water  for  three  hours,  then 
cook  them  in  sweetened  vinegar  until 
clear  and  tender,  and  stuff  them  with 
shredded  cabbage  seasoned  with  celery- 
seed,  black  and  white  mustard-seed  and 
a  very  little  salt  and  pepper.  Tie  the 
halves  together  with  a  cord,  then  make 
a  liquid  syrup  of  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  coffee  A  sugar  to  three  pints 
of  vinegar,  a  few  whole  cloves  and  a 
very  little  stick-cinnamon;  cook  this 
until  it  is  syrupy,  then  pour  over  the 
stuffed  melons.  They  should  be  kept 
in  a  tall  stone  jar.  Pour  this  syrup  off 
for  five  mornings,  reheat  it,  and  pour 
back.  Tie  them  up  with  cloth,  cover 
with  newspapers  afterward,  and  keep 
in  a  cool,  dry  place! 

A  delightful  pickle  of  green  tomatoes 
can  be  made  as  follows:  Slice  on  a  slaw- 
cutter  a  peck  of  green  tomatoes  and  a 
dozen  large  onions;  place  in  separate  ves- 


sels and  sprinkle  the  tomatoes  with  salt; 
pour  scalding  water  on  the  onions  and 
let  them  set  until  wanted.  After  stand- 
ing two  hours  squeeze  them  out  and 
arrange  in  a  jar  in  alternate  layers, 
sprinkling  between  them  black  and 
white  mustard-seed,  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  to  each  gallon,  and  a  fourth 
of  an  ounce  of  celery-seed ;  pour  over 
all  a  quart  of  vingear  and  a  pound  of 
sugar  brought  to  a  boil,  using  the  same 
proportion  if  more  liquid  is  used. 

For  clingstone  peaches,  peel  them, 
and  throw  into  water  to  prevent  turn- 
ing dark.  Make  a  rich  syrup  of  two 
pounds  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  vinegar, 
and  cook  them  in  this  until  they  are 
tender;  then  remove  with  a  fork,  stick 
three  whole  cloves  in  each  peach,  place 
them  in  a  high  stone  jar,  and  pour  the 
hot  syrup  over  them,  also  a  teacupful 
of  good  brandy;  tie  up  closely.  They 
need  not  be  sealed.  B.  K. 


CARE  OF  THE  HANDS 

Because  a  woman  does  housework  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  have  rough, 
red  hands  with  carelessly  kept  nails. 
If  not  for  their  looks,  then  for  comfort 
the  hands  should  have  some  care. 

Dish-washing  will  not  hurt  the  hands 
if  they  are  not  put  into  too  hot  water, 
and  are  washed  and  rinsed  well  after- 
ward and  thoroughly  dried.  The  woman 
who  does  not  have  to  work,  and  has 
plenty  of  time  to  take  care  of  her 
hands,  soaks  them  in  warm  water  every 
day  before  she  trims  her  nails  and  pol- 
ishes them.  After  washing  dishes  the 
hands  are  well  soaked,  and  it  is  a  good 
time  to  give  a  few  minutes  to  trimming 
and  cleaning  the  nails  and  pushing- 
back  the  cuticle,  to  show  the  pretty 
white  crescents  and  prevent  hang-nails. 
Never  use  a  hard  instrument  for  clean- 
ing the  nails,  as  it  roughens  them  and 
makes  them  much  harder  to  keep  clean. 
Orange-wood  sticks  may  be  bought  for 
this  purpose.  They  are  about  six  inches 
long,  as  large  around  as  the  small  end 
of  a  pipe-stem  and  wedge-shajDed  at  one 
end.  They  cost  ten  cents  a  dozen,  and 
a  dozen  would -last  man3'  years.  Any 
little  smooth  stick  of  this  size  and 
shape  will  do  as  well.  Put  a  very  little 
absorbent  cotton  over  the  wedge-shaped 
end  of  the  stick,  and  while  the  hands 
are  damp  clean  the  nails,  moistening 
the  cotton  a  little.  Use  this  stick  with 
the  cotton  to  press  back  the  cuticle, 
also,  while  the  hands  are  damp.  In  a 
little  While  you  will  notice  an  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  the  nails. 

Besides  these  sticks  and  cotton,  one 
needs  a  pair  of  curved  nail-scissors,  a 
nail-brush  and  a  fine  nail-file.  If  the 
nails  are  brittle,  rub  a  little  oil  or  vas- 
eline into  them  at  night.  After  cutting 
the  nails  rub  the  edges  smooth  with  the 
file. 

If  you  wish  to  polish  the  nails  a  pol- 
isher may  be  bought,  or  a  piece  of 
chamois-skin  will  answer  the  purpose. 
There  is  a  powder  which  comes  for 
polishing,  but  only  a  little  should  be 
used,  putting  a  little  cold-cream  or  vas- 
eline on  the  nail  first  and  not  rubbing 
hard  enough  to  heat  the  nail.  After 
this  the  hands  should  be  washed,  to  re- 
move all  the  powder. 

If  the  hands  are  stained,  tomato  or 
lemon  juice  will  usually  remove  it. 

There  is  a  fluid  kept  at  drug-stores 
which  is  excellent  for  removing  ink  and 
other  stains  from  the  hands  or  nails  or 
from  linens. 

When  paring  fruit,  if  strips  of  cotton 
are  wrapped  about  the  forefinger  and 
the  thumb  it  will  prevent  staining,  and 
cutting,  also. 

Children  should  be  taught  while 
young  to  use  the  orange-stick  and  keep 
their  hands  tidy.  The  habit  of  caring 
for  the  hands  and  of  brushing  the  teeth 
cannot  be  formed  too  young,  for  the 
effects  will  add  much  to  the  personal 
appearance  of  both  child  and  adult. 

Maida  McL. 

INCREASING  ITS  CIRCULATION 

A  journal  published  in  Madrid  has 
selected  a  novel  way  of  endeavoring  to 
increase  its  circulation.  It  prints  its 
news  not  on  paper,  but  on  linen  cloth. 
In  place  of  ink  a  composition  is  used 
which  readily  dissolves  in  a  liberal 
water-bath,  so  after  absorbing  the  news 
the  reader  may  place  the  sheet  under 
one  of  the  many  public  fountains,  and, 
presto!  he  has  a  snowy  handkerchief. 
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TUB  F*ARiVl  A1XO  FIRESIDE 


"THE  LIVING  DEAD" 

What  .shall  we  do  with  our  dead— 

The  dead  who  have  not  died, 
Who  meet  us  still  in  the  very  paths 

Where  they  once  walked  by  our  side? 
Not  those  that  we  love  and  mourn, 

At  rest  on  a  distant  shore, 
But  the  lost  yet  living  women  and  men 

Whom  we  loved— and  love  no  more. 


All  these  can  be  made  out  of  the 
letters  contained  in  the  words  "one 
cent,"  with  the  exception  of  number 
eight;  the  leaves  are  in  the  laurel- 
wreath. 

A  glorious  American  flag*  rewarded 
the  player's  ability. 
The  program  of  music  was  as  follows: 


tertaining  each  other  by  the  reading 
aloud  of  books  or  papers. 

In  those  earlier  days  of  our  lives 
moneyed  means  were  sometimes  some- 
what limited.  The  real  luxuries  were 
not  plentiful,  but  all  the  comforts  of  life 
were  always  present.  No  matter  how 
"hard  the  times,"  there  were  always 
dollars  for  expending  for  papers  and 
books.  The  children  were  never  for- 
gotten when  subscribing  for  the  year's 
supply  of  reading  matter,  and  as  they 
grew  older  and  older,  and  were  able  to 
read  for  themselves,  more  papers  and 
periodicals  were  added,  until  the  read- 
ing-table was  literally  loaded  year  in 
and  year  out. 

This  love  for  reading  grew  a  part 
of  the  very  life  of  each  child.  In  their 
own  homes  are  found  the  dailies  and 
weeklies,  the  monthly  magazines  and 
periodicals  of  all  descriptions.  Agricul- 
tural journals  and  weeklies  are  also 
numbered  among'  the  others.  Every 
'moment  that  can  be  given  to  reading  is 
made  the  best  of,  and  counted  among 
the  chief  pleasures  of  the  day. 

What  matters  it  now  that  simple 
gowns  and  suits  were  worn  to  school, 
and  that  "some  of  the  other  girls"  were 
better  dressed  than  ourselves?  Minds 
and  bodies  were  well  fed  with  nour- 
ishing foods,  and  thus  were  we  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  future,  well  equipped 
for  the  realities  of  life.  Many  of 
the  "other  girls"  we  look  upon  from 
afar  off  to-day,  knowing  and  seeing 
that  the  money  expended  foolishly  up- 
on them  when  young  would  have  been 
well  spent  and  to-day  productive  of 
much  good  had  it  gone  to  purchase 
plainer  clothing,  and  had  their  minds 
been  diverted  from,  instead  of  toward, 
parties,  beaux,  midnight  suppers  and 
the  dance-room. 

Perhaps  occasionally  during  those 
younger  days  of  which  I  speak  we  at 
times  resented  some  of  the  differences 
that  existed  between  our  own  lives  and 
those  of  others.  Perhaps,  too,  occa- 
sionally there  was  a  wide  diversity  of 
ojrinion  between  parents  and  children 
as  to  what  was  best  and  proper.  But 
for  many  years  it  has  looked  plain,  and 
has  been  looked  back  upon  with  satis- 
faction and  thanksgiving.  While  we 
were  taught  to  read,  and  to  read  judic- 
iously and  understandingry,  and  of  the 
best  obtainable  literature,  many  a  boy 
and  girl  was  growing  up  in  ignorance. 
The  mind  was  slowly  starved  to  a  point 
where  good  impressions  are  not  readily 
made,  and  where  the  taste  for  reading 
is  past  establishing. 

•I  pity  the  woman  who  cannot  sit 
quietly  down  at  home  and  enjoy  her 
home  and  her  books  and  papers.  Thou- 
sands of  them  are  restless  and  ill  at 
ease  if  they  have  an  hour  to  themselves. 
They  must  see  some  one,  go  somewhere, 
attend  entertainments,  or  feel  'lost. 
Within  themselves  they  find  no  thought 
for  reflection. 

If  only  mothers  everywhere  could 
be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  de- 
sirability and  the  real  necessity  of 
teaching  their  children  to  read  and  to 
love  books  as  companions,  taking  them 
to  their  hearts,  instead  of  other  people 
into  their  confidences.  The  companion- 
ship of  fathers  and  mothers  and  good 
reading  matter  is  always  safe,  and  the 
influence  is  all  for  good,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  right~kind  of  literature 
is  always  provided,  and  the  objection- 
able and  pernicious  kept  entirely  from 
their  knowledge. 

The  mother  commends  in  her  own 
children  the  characteristics  there  im- 
planted by  herself.  She  loves  the  re- 
membrances and  the 1  books,  and  she 
feels  a  certain  pride  in  knowing  that 
her  children  are  rather  to  be  proud  of 
than  ashamed  of.  She  knows  them  to 
be  men  and  women  of  and  in  the  world, 
and  not  mere  parasites  upon  the  face 
of  the  universe.  She  read  to  them  from 
the  days  of  their  earliest  understand- 
ing. She  taught  them  to  love  the  very 
appearance  of  papers  and  books.  She 
talked  to  them  of  the  world — its  inhab- 
itants, its  mysteries  and  its  possible  at- 
tainments, where  footsteps  were  started 
right  ;  and  she  talked  to  them  of  worthy 
men  and  women  whom  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  study  and  imitate.  Of 
history  she  wove  stories,  so  entertain- 
ing' that  when  grown  older  they  were 
anxious  to  read  for  themselves. 

The  world,  they  say,  is  full  to  over- 
flowing with  literature  of  unending 
variety.    And  yet  could  but  just  one 


more  mother  be  made  to  look  upon  this 
question  just  right,  where  but  one 
mother  does  to-day,  more  print-shops 
would  need  to  be  started,  more  papers 
and  magazines  would  be  needed  and  be 
read,  and  great  would  be  the  advance- 
ment everywhere.      Ella  Houghton. 

4. 

LIGHT  HOUSEKEEPING 

"I  enjoy  cooking,  but  I  hate  to  cook 
for  just  two,"  says  Mrs.  Youngwife. 
Few  people  realize  the  difficulties  which 
surround  the  young  housekeeper  when 
transplanted  from  a  hungry,  growing 
family  to  her  new  home  of  "just  two." 
My  subject  has  no  reference  to  chafing- 
dish  menus,  or  one-servant  housekeep- 
ing, but  rather  has  special  bearing 
toward  small  economies,  which  1  hope 
will  interest  the  young  cook.  1  pity 
the  housekeeper  who  does  not  wish  to 
practise  economy — who  has  not  learned 
before  marriage  to  count  the  cost  or 
calculate  every  expense.  Thereon  hangs 
a  homily. 

The  beginner  from  the  country  will 
find  it  next  to  impossible  to  cook  well 
without  plenty  of  milk,  and  as  the  milk 
of  a  good  cow  is  a  source  of  revenue  in 
suburb  or  country  town,  I  furnish  the 
bride  with  a  cow  and  use  cream  in  most 
of  my  suggestions,  which  are  gathered 
from  my  own  experience. 

A  quart  of  cream  is  too  little  to  put 
into  a  churn,  but  butter  can  be  made 
of  such  surplus  by  putting  the  cream 
into  a  half-gallon  self-sealing  fruit-can. 
Screw  the  lid  on  tight  and  give  the  can 
the  same  motion  as  a  revolving-churn, 
after  first  placing  the  can  on  a  folded 
towel  in  the  bucket  or  pan  partly  filled 
with  ice-water  if  the  weather  is  hot. 
Churn  by  holding  on  to  the  lid  and 
rocking  the  can  on  the  towel. 

Potato  soup  is  easily  made  by  putting 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  cream,  a 
small  lump  of  butter,  a  handful  of 
broken  crackers,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  into  each  bowl,  and  filling  with 
the  boiling  water  in  which  the  potatoes 
have  just  been  cooked. 

A  handful  of  asparagus  cut  fine, 
cooked  half  an  hour,  seasoned,  and 
thickened  with  a  spoonful  of  butter  and 
flour  rubbed  smooth,  with  a  little 
cream  added,  makes  a  delicious  soup 
for  two. 

If  a  loaf  or  more  of  bread  is  likely  to 
get  stale,  slice  thin  and  toast  a  delicate 
brown  when  the  fire  is  suitable,  and  tie 
up  in  paper  sacks;  when  needed  for 
breakfast  or  tea,  heat  a  pint  of  rich 
milk,  dip  each  slice  of  toasted  bread  for 
an  instant  in  boiling  water,  butter  well, 
place  in  a  deep  platter,  and  pour  over 
the  hot  milk. 

Cottage  cheese,  which  many  are  fond 
of,  is  easily  made  by  heating  the  cur- 
dled milk  and  draining  off  the  whey,  or 
dipping  out  the  curd  into  a  bowl.  No 
need  of  cloth  strainers  or  even  a  sieve, 
though  the  latter  is  easily  cleaned. 

Breakfast  hash  for  two  is  good  made 
with  a  slice  of  bread,  a  cold  potato  or 
two,  remnants  of  cold  beef,  ham  or 
chicken  chopped  fine,  seasoned  to  taste 
and  heated  in  a  buttered  saucepan, 
and  moistened  with  a  spoonful  of  milk 
while  cooking.  Serve  with  hard-boiled 
eggs  if  desired. 

Gems  are  much  more  easily  made 
than  biscuit  or  griddle-cakes.  Sift  one 
pint  of  flour,  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  into  a 
crock.  Pour  in  rich  buttermilk,  enough 
for  a  batter  rather  stiffer  than  for  grid- 
dle-cakes, and  beat  briskly  for  half  a 
minute.  This  quantity  will  fill  a  tin 
gem-pan  of  eight  cups;  butter  well,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven.  If  an  iron  gem-pan 
is  used  the  pan  must  be  heated  very 
hot  before  the  batter  is  put  in.  If  the 
oven  is  in  use,  gems  can  be  baked  on  top 
of  the  stove  in  a  well-buttered  iron  gem- 
pan,  using  a  fork  in  turning.  A  hot 
gem  split  and  served  with  canned  straw- 
berries or  other  fruit  and  cream  makes 
a  delicious  dessert. 

Utilize  the  empty  tin  cans  in  which 
fruit  comes  from  the  grocery,  by  melt- 
ing the  tops  on  hot  coals  till  you 
can  strike  them  ofij.  These  make  good 
cooking-dishes  for  fruit  or  vegetables 
in  small  quantities,  and  can  be  used  for 
puddings,  oatmeal,  etc.,  in  place  of  an 
expensive  double  boiler. 

The  syrup-pails  which  accumulate  are 
excellent  for  canning  tomatoes  or  fruit 
and  for  storing'  lard. 

Vesta  C.  Turxee. 

[household  concluded  on  page  17] 


There  are  shroud  and  flower  aud  stone 

To  hide  the  dead  from  our  sight, 
But  these  are  ghosts  that  will  not  be  laid — 

They  come  'twixt  us  and  the  light; 
And  the  heaven  loses  its  blue, 

And  the  rose  has  worms  at  the  core, 
Because  of  the  living  women  and  men 

Whom  we  loved— and  love  no  more. 

—Edith  Bigelow,  in  The  Critic. 


»    MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  A  CENT 

•  ! 

artist  is  a  genius  who  can  see 
f£t  more  in  commonplace  objects 
than  less  gifted  mortals,  and 
by  the  inagie  of  his  technique 
and  color  can  make  others  see 
it  also." 

"The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
last,"  the  speaker  added.  Suddenly  she 
picked  up  something  from  the  rug,  and 
holding  out  her  hand  toward  the  group 
of  happy-faced  girls,  exclaimed,  enthu- 
siastically, "What  do  you  see  there?" 
"Only  a  cent,"  "The  hundredth  part  of 
a  dollar,"  "Half  a  postage-stamp,"  were 
the  replies. 

Turning  to  the  president  of  the  club, 
Edith  asked,  "Did  you  ever  notice  any- 
thing on  a  cent  except  the  head,  date, 
inscription.,  wreath  and  shield?  I  could 
show  you  twenty-five  different  things 
on  that  insignificant  little  cent." 

"Do  it;  do  it,"  they  echoed.  She  did. 
Result,  much  applause.  The  proposi- 
tion to  invite  a  few  men  was  duly  ap- 
proved. 

The  clever  invitations  were  round,  of 
water-color  paper  painted  copper-color, 
a  facsimile  of  the  face  of  a  cent.  The 
reverse  side,  which  had  a  white  back- 
ground adorned  with  gay,  rose-tinted 
cherry-blossoms,  carried  the  invitations. 

My  Deak  Mr.  Blank:— 

The  Selden  Club  will  be  glad  to  see  you  on 
Thursday  evening.  Sincerely, 

Eleanor  Osborne,  Secretary. 

Cent  Collections. 

Japanese  cherry-blossoms,  which  are 
a  beautiful  rose-color,  formed  the 
graceful  decorations.  In  the  drawing- 
room  a  frieze  of  slender  branches  of 
these  dainty  flowers  was  skilfully  ar- 
ranged. Gay  Japanese  lanterns  were 
effectively  used. 

A  small  card  gaily  decorated  with 
cherry-blossoms,  a  pencil  and  a  cent 
were  given  to  each  guest,  and  silence 
reigned.  The  cards  had  this  inscription: 

Find  the  following  on  your  cent:  On 
one  side,  1,  a  fruit;  2,  a  flower;  3,  a 
small  animal;  4,  a  place  of  worship; 
5,  a  part  of  a  hill;  6,  union  of  youth  and 
old  age;  7,  a  part  of  a  vegetable;  8,  a 
division  of  land;  9,  an  egotist;  10,  a 
characteristic  of  . 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  card  ap- 
pears these:  1,  an  emblem  of  victory;  2, 
a  messenger;  3,  a  beverage;  4,  what  all 
girls  want;  5,  a  name  of  the  ocean;  6,  a 
connection;   7,  an  article  of  defense; 

8,  weapons;  9,  things  we  all  like  to  re- 
ceive; 10,  a  measure  of  coal. 

From  the  hostess'  little  book  we  learn 
the  answers: 

1,  date;  2,  tulips;  3,  hare;  4,  temple; 
5,  brow;  6,  United  States;  7,  head;  8, 
neck;  9,  I  (eye);  10,  add  here  the  name 
of  some  rival  town;  cheek  is  the  an- 
swer. 

Reverse:    1,  laurel-wreath;    2,  sent; 

3,  tea;  4,  beau;  5,  sea;  6,  rod  (on  the 
shield);  7,  shield;  8,  spears;  9,  letters; 
10,  ton. 

Thirty  minutes  was  the  time  limit 
which  could  be  devoted  to  each  side  of 
the  cent. 

The  prize  was  a  cabinet  portrait  of 
President  McKinley,  in  a  handsome  gilt 
frame  of  laurel-wreath  design. 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  list  won 
the  special  prize  given  to  the  guest  dis- 
covering the  most  additional  points  of 
interest  on  the  little  coin. 

1,  a  cross;  2,  a  trap;  3,  a  mark;  4,  to 
study;  5,  a  sheepfold;  6,  a  cottage;  7,  a 
branch  of  the  human  body;  8,  part  of 
a  tree;  9,  a  sea  mile;  10,  a  character  in 
music. 

Answers:    1,  ten  (X);  2,  net;  3,  note; 

4,  con;  5,  cote;  G,  cot;  7,  toe;  8,  leaves; 

9,  not  (knot) ;  10,  tone. 


Song— "Where  the  Sweet  Magnolias  Bloom." 

Vocal  Solo— "Summer"  Chaminade 

Mandolin  Solo — "Reverie"  b'anconier 

Vocal  Solo — "The  Mission  of  a  Rose".. Cowan 

Vocal  Solo— 

a  "May  Morning"  Denza 

b  "Spring  Song"  MacKenzie 

Mandolin  Solo — 

a  "Serenade"  Spies 

b  "La  Danseuse"  Hoffman 

Banjo  Duet — 
a  "Sounds  from  the  Cotton-field." 
b  "March  of  the  Minute-men." 

One  of  the  delightful  original  ideas 
of  the  evening  consisted  in  taking  up  a 
collection  of  one  cent  from  each  guest 
after  each  number  on  the  program. 

The  menu  for  this  novel  entertain- 
ment included  cherry  salad,  tongue 
sandwiches,  egg  sandwiches,  olives, 
salted  peanuts,  cherryade,  orange-ice, 
and  small  fancy  cakes  artistically  dec- 
orated with  rose-colored  frosting. 

Each  item  of  the  supper  cost  the 
grrests  one  cent,  the  only  exception 
being  the  ices;  it  required  five  cents  to 
buy  one  of  these. 

The  proceeds  were  devoted  to  pur- 
chasing fruit  and  magazines  for  "An- 
tonio," the  plucky  little  Italian  news- 
boy protege  of  the  Selden  Club,  who  has 
been  in  the  surgical  ward  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital  for  six  months. 

Adele  K.  Johnson. 


TEACH  CHILDREN  TO  READ 

"It  was  because  you  taught  me  right, 
and  that  I  was  impressed  in  the  days  of 
my  girlhood  with  the  knowledge,  that 
good  books  were  safe  and  good  compan- 
ions and  valuable  ones,"  I  said  the  other 
day,  as  I  laid  down  the  letter  from 
mother. 

The  letter  had  just  come  in  reply  to 
the  birthday  letter  I  had  written  the 
mother,  who  has  g'rovvn  old,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  birthday  gift,  an 
elegantly  bound  volume  of  Lucile. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mother's  birth- 
day is  never  forgotten.  She  knows  that 
the  returns  of  the  memorable  day  will 
always  bring  letters  from  her  children, 
and  gifts,  also;  and  as  she  herself  has 
always  been  a  "book-worm"  from  her 
earliest  days  her  gifts  are  very  apt  to 
be  good  books  of  standard  value  and 
general  popularity. 

I  read  the  letter  over  and  over  with 
a  sense  of  happiness  glowing  through 
brain  and  nerve-centers,  and  then  fell 
naturally  into  reveries.  A  number  of 
years  have  intervened  between  those 
days  of  childhood,  girlhood  and  maiden- 
hood and  the  present  time,  and  mem- 
ory wings  itself  into  the  past  with 
lightning-like  rapidity,  calling  back 
the  scenes  and  happenings  of  home 
days,  when  "we  were  all,  all  there!" 

It  is  as  yesterday  that  I  see  the  bright 
fire  glowing  and  the  large  lamp  light- 
ing up  the  family  sitting-room,  where 
gathered  about  the  table  at  eventide 
were  the  father  and  mother,  two  daugh- 
ters and  the  only  son,  all  reading,  and 
the  reading  interspersed  with  chats 
on  the  themes  of  the  day  and  relating  to 
the  books  and  papers  at  hand.  We  bless 
those  parents  (one  with  us  still,  but 
the  other  gone)  that  they  taught  their 
children  the  value  of  books  and  general 
literature,  and  instilled  into  their  minds 
and  hearts  from  infancy  a  taste  for  read- 
ing-. I  say  from  infancy.  And  it  is  literal- 
ly ti'ue.  Before  we  were  old  enough  to 
read  stories  and  items  of  interest  to 
child-minds  were  read  to  us  and  talked 
over  with  us.  Those  words  and  instances 
that  were  not  fully  understood  as  read 
were  <  explained  until  all  were  made 
clear  and  plain.  Before  we  could  read 
we  learned  to  know  from  appearances 
and  through  daily  familiarity  the  differ- 
ent papers  and  magazines  that  came  to 
the  reading-table.  And  they  were  al- 
ways hailed  with  delight.  Certain  of 
the  evening  hours  were  devoted  to  the 
children's  reading.  Then  early  to  bed, 
and  not  so  very  early -to  rise,  for  our 
parents  believed  in  plenty  of  sleep  for 
tired,  growing  children.  The  remainder 
of  the  evening  was  given  over  to  self- 
entertainment  by  parents,  or  for  en- 
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THE  PARiVl  AIND  F1RHSIDB 


October  l,  1900 


By  Grace  S.  Richmond 


■tuart  Archer  was  preparing  for  his 
a^s^t^  departure  from  the  Andersons' 
JgOlfc  country  place  much  less  happily 
than  he  had  made  ready  to  come 
to  it.  He  had  needed  the  vacation, 
rfor  he  had  worked  steadily  and 
conscientiously  at  his  editorial  desk 
for  an  interminable  length  of  time, 
with  no  rest  whatever.  He  had  anticipated 
this  holiday  with  keen  pleasure.  To  spend  a 
week  under  the  same  roof  with  Ruth  Everett 
—he  had  not  cared  at  all  of  what  people  the 
rest  of  the  winter  house-party  might  be  made 
up— had  appeared  the  very  height  of  bliss. 
So  it  proved— up  to  last  night. 

"Well,  it  was  the  old  story.  Archer  had 
come  to  his  room  afterward  feeling  bruised 
and  sore  and  miserable.  But  he  could  not 
reasonably  blame  her.  He  told  himself  that 
she  had  not  shown  him  a  particle  more  favor 
than  she  had  any  of  the  other  merr,  and  she 
had  been  very  gentle  and  kind  in  her  refusal. 
He  had  been  altogether  mistaken,  of  course, 
in  fancying  that  he  had  at  last  succeeded 
in  making  her  care.  Yet  it  had  been  none  the 
less  a  blow  to  him — a  severe  one. 

All  the  men,  and  most  of  the  girls  of  the 
party,  with  their  chaperon,  had  left  on  the 
early  train,  going  south  to  the  city.  Archer's 
route  lay  north,  on  a  matter  of  business;  his 
train  would  be  due  in  an  hour.  There  was 
some  stir  in  the  big  square  hall  below  as  he 
came  slowly  down  the  stairs,  wishing  his 
leave-taking  over.  A  number  of  people  were 
gathered  about  Miss  Everett,  who  held  a  tel- 
egram in  her  hand  and  was  looking  a  little 
pale  and  frightened. 

"I  must  go  somehow,"  she  was  saying. 
"I  simply  can't  wait  all  day  for  the  night 
train.  It's  only  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
miles  across  the  hills  to  Brentwood.  I  don't 
believe  it's  going  to  be  much  of  a  storm— and 
I'm  not  in  the  least  afraid." 

Archer,  standing  still  upon  the  landing, 
gathered  that  Miss  Everett's  mother  had 
been  hurt  in  an  accident,  that  she  could  not 
now  reach  home  by  train  before  nine  in  the 
evening,  and  that  she  was  determined  to 
drive.  Mr. .Anderson  was  trying  to  dissuade 
her,  on  account  of  his  own  inability  to  take 
her  and  because  of  the  likelihood  of  badly 
drifted  roads.  The  girl  was  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  start  alone,  and  Archer  instantly 
made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  no  other 
course  for  him  than  to  offer  to  drive  her  to 
Brentwood.  He  did  not  stop  to  reflect  what 
this  might  mean  of  prolonged  misery  to  him- 
self, under  the  peculiar  circumstances;  he 
came  quickly  down  and  gravely  tendered  his 
services  to  Miss  Everett.  These  she  accepted 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  seeming  to 
have  forgotten  everything  but  her  anxiety 
and  the  means  for  relieving  it.  She  hurried 
away  at  once  to  make  ready  for  the  drive. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  his  host,  warmly, 
"I'm  sorry  there's  no  one  else  to  go,  for  I  know 
your  time  is  precious  now  your  holiday  is  at 
an  end.  It's  the  worst  of  bad  luck  that 
Peters,  the  only  man  on  the  place  I'd  trust 
the  little  girl  with,  should  be  laid  up  with 
rheumatism,  like  my  unfortunate  old  self.  I 
shall  not  feel  comfortable  about  either  of 
you  on  this  trip.  It's  a  lonely  road,  always 
drifted  after  such  winds  as  we've  had  lately, 
and  this  storm  is  liable  to  be  a  heavy 
one  if  I'm  any  weather  prophet.  Still  I'll 
tit  you  out  with  a  good  span  and  plenty 
of  wraps,  and  you  must  take  a  shovel 
to  dig  yourselves  out  of  snowbanks.  I  sup- 
pose to  a  vigorous  man  like  you  such  a  drive 
seems  rather  desirable  than  otherwise,  but  I 
own  it  chills  my  blood  to  thiuk  of  it— in  such 
weather." 

It  chilled  Archer's,  also,  though  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason.  He  made  his  preparations 
with  a  queer  sense  of  getting  ready  for  some 
sort  of  a  desperate  struggle,  though  he  rea- 
soned that  his  own  heart  would  probably  give 
him  the  most  of  the  trouble  he  was  likely  to 
experience.  He  took  a  grim  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion in  thinking  that  at  least  he  could  do 
this  much  for  Ruth  Everett  before  he  went 
out  of  her  life  forever. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  they  drove 
away  from  the  door,  waving  a  cheerful  good- 
by  to  the  people  at  the  windows.  The  sleigh 
was  heaped  luxuriously  full  of  furs,  smoking 
hot  soapstones  were  at  their  feet,  the  horses 
f  before  them  were  a  magnificent  pair,  and 
v  both  Miss  Everett  and  Archer  were  dressed 
for  encountering  extreme  cold.  The  girl  in 
her  sealskin  coat,  with  a  deep  red  tam- 
o'-shanter  upon  her  hair  and  a  heavy  silken 
scarf  of  the  same  hue  wound  about  her  head 
and  shoulders,  her  cheeks  regaining  their  nat- 
urally bright  color  in  the  cold  wind  which 
swept  into  her  face,  looked  tit  to  endure  any 
sort  of  bad  weather. 

For  the  first  few  miles  the  two  were  almost 
absolutely  silent.  Once  only  Miss  Everett 
spoke,  to  say,  with  evident  sincerity,  "Mr. 
Archer,  you  will  understand  that  I'm  too 
worried  to  talk.  But  I  do  want  you  to  know 
how  very  kind  I  think  this  is  of  you."  And 
Archer,  longing  to  respond  that  he  would 
take  her  to  the  world's  end  if  necessary,  an- 


swered simply  that  he  was  very  glad  indeed 
that  he  could  bo  of  any  help  to  her.  After 
which  perfunctory  exchange  of  courtesies 
Mr.  Anderson's  horses  traveled  another  three 
miles  without  hearing  the  sound  of  a  voice 
behind  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  mile  they  came  to 
a  fork  in  the  road.  Approaching  this  Archer 
turned  to  his  companion.  "I  suppose  you 
know  which  way  we  should  take,"  he  re- 
marked. 

Miss  Everett  roused  herself  and  looked 
about  her— for  the  first  time,  Archer  judged, 
since  the  start.  "Which  way?"  she  repeated. 
She  studied  the  landscape  for  a  moment, 
then  announced  her  decision.  "That  way," 
she  declared,  positively,  indicating  the  left- 
hand  road.  "The  other  goes  to  Sussex.  There 
are  more  forks  after  two  or  three  miles, 
theu  we  take  the  right-hand  turn." 

Archer  drove  on,  more  slowly  now,  for  the 
road  lay  up  hill,  and  the  horses  were  show- 
ing the  first  signs  of  a  willingness  to  walk. 
The  snow  lay  heavy  and  uutracked,  and  in 
the  gradually  thickening  storm  it  was  grow- 
ing every  instant  deeper.  He  looked  at  his 
watch;  it  was  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock-; 
He  glanced  at  Miss  Everett  for  the  first  time 
since  they  had  started.  Her  fine,  spirited  pro- 
file, the  eyes  down  bent,  stood  out  exquis- 
itely against  the  deep  red  of  her  wrappings. 
One  or  two  dark  little  curls,  which  she  wore 
on  either  side  of  her  face,  blew  across  her 
forehead  in  the  wind.  She  seemed  so  ab- 
sorbed he  found  himself  daring  to  turn  his 
head  toward  her  just  enough  to  bring  the 
profile  continuously  withiu  the  range  of  his 
vision,  telling  himself  that  since  the  ache  at 
his  heart  was  intolerable,  auyway,  he  could 
not  intensify  it  by  looking  at,  what  was  not, 
and  never  could  be,  his.  The  fallacy  of  this 
argument  was  soon  proved,  for  as  he  studied 
the  beautiful  outlines,  which  had  long  been 
to  him  the  fairest  in  the  world,  he  found  the 
pain  within  his  own  breast  tearing  him  with 
a  force  which  he  realized  he  could  not  long 
endure  and  be  silent. 

After  a  time  she  turned  unexpectedly  toward 
him,  as  if  she  had  suddenly  detected  his  gaze, 
and  he  half  stammered  the  question  he  had 
vaguely  formulated  for  such  an  emergency. 
"Are — are  you  keeping  warm?"  he  asked. 

"Perfectly."  She  drew  her  silk  scarf  more 
closely  about  her  face,  and  Archer  felt  un- 
comfortably that  he  had  been  caught  in  an 
act  under  the  circumstances  she  would  be 
justified  in  resenting.  He  kept  his  eyes  upon 
the  road  at  his  right  now;  and  his  former 
absorbing  occupation  gone,  he  began  to  realize 
that  if  she  were  warm  it  was  more  than  he 
could  say  for  himself.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son's heavy  fur-lined  gloves  his  hands  were 
growing  cold,  and  occasional  chills  chased  one 
another  up  and  down  his  back.  He  was  not 
much  used  to  winter  driving,  or  had  not  been 
since  he  became  a  slave  to  his  editorial  desk. 
He  pulled  his  host's  sealskin  cap  further 
down  over  his  ears.  The  wind  was  increas- 
ing; as  they  rounded  a  turn  in  the  road  it 
drove  the  snow  against  his  face  and  stung  it 
sharply.  The  .  mist  upon  his  eye-glasses 
blinded  him;  he  was  forced  to  remove  them, 
and  then  he  did  not  see  as  clearly  as  was 
desirable. 

So  far,  at  least,  there  was  little  difficulty 
about  keeping  in  the  road;  the  not-yet-filled 
ditches  on  either  side  outlined  it  distinctly, 
for  the  most  part,  and  the  horses  plodded  on 
bravely,  though  heavy  drifts  came  so  fre- 
quently they  were  obliged  to  walk  much  of 
the  time.  Archer  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
expected  fork  in  the  road;  in  the  swift-falling 
snow  he  began  to  fear  they  might  miss  it. 
After  a  time  he  asked,  suddenly  and  a  little 
anxiously,  "Miss  Everett,  does  the  road  seem 
familiar  to  you?  We  must  have  come  fully 
four  miles  from  the  last  foi'K,  and  I  see  no 
sign  of  another." 

The  girl  drew  away  her  scarf  from  her 
face  and  stared  about  her.  "Why,  I  can't 
see  anything,"  she  said.  "Are  you  sure  we 
are  in  the  road?" 

"We  are  in  the  road  all  right,"  Archer  as- 
serted, "but  that's  about  all  I  am  sure  of. 
We  haven't  passed  a  house  since  we  left  the 
other  road— if  I  can  tell,  in  this  confounded 
snow,  without  my  glasses.  They  steam  up 
so  I  can't  see  anything  with  them,  and  not 
much  without  them." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Miss  Everett, 
quickly.  "I  have  been  leaving  it  all  to  you, 
and  forgetting  everything  in  my  anxiety.  I 
will  keep  watch  with  you  now." 

She  sat  up  straight  beside  Archer,  and 
dropped  her  scarf  to  her  shoulders.  He  looked 
'around  at  her  after  a  little  and  saw  that  the 
snow  lay  thickly  upon, her  hair  below  the 
red  cap.  He  picked  up  the  scarf  from  her  lap, 
shook  it  out,  and  gave  it  back  to  her. 

"Put  it  on,  please,"  he  ordered,  gently. 
"There  is  no  need  of  your  getting  any  wetter 
and  colder  than  you  are." 

She  twisted  the  scarf  about  her  bead  again 
with  a  faint  smile.  "I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
selfish,"  she  explained,  "letting  you  take  all 
the  exposure."    Somehow  those  simple  words 


sounded  painfully  sweet  in  Archer's  ears. 
"But  really  I'm  afraid  we're,  on  the  wrong 
road.  It  is  certainly  more  than  time  for  us 
to  reach  the  fork— and  there  are  several 
houses  on  the  right  road,  too.  It  was  very 
stupid  of  me  not  to  notice  as  we  came  aloug." 

There  was  evidently  nothing  to  do  but  to 
retrace  their  steps.  Archer  turned  the  horses 
about  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  the 
deep  snow,  finding  it  necessary  to  get  out  and 
shovel  a  little  to  prevent  the  sleigh  from  up- 
setting. Once  on  the  way,  however,  they 
were  able  to  return  with  much  less  trouble 
than  they  had  come.  Their  course  lay  down 
hill,  they  had  a  broken  path,  the  wind  was 
behind  them,  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  they  were  back  at  the  dividing  roads. 
Just  before  they  reached  them  Archer  turned 
to  his  companion  and  said,  earnestly: 

"Miss  Everett,  it  is  nearly  two  o'clock. 
Though  we  must  have  gone  over  something 
like  twenty  miles  by  our  mistake  we  are 
really  only  about  half  of  that  on  our  way. 
We  can  have  come  at  the  rate  of  not  much 
more  than  five  miles  an  hour.  Don't  misun- 
derstand me— I  am  ready  to  go  on  if  you 
wish  it.  But  don't  you  think— for  your  own 
sake — we  would  really  better  go  back  to  Mr. 
Anderson's?  If  this  road  is  as  badly  drifted 
as  the  other  we  can  hardly  reach  your  home 
more  than  four  or  five  hours  before  you  could 
get  there  by  train.  The  storm  is  growing 
worse — " 

"Mr.  Archer,"  she  interrupted,  facing  him 
with  a  flash  in  her  dark  eyes,  "I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  brought  you  out  into  the  storm. 
If  you  regret  your  offer  you  can  get  out  at 
one  of  these  houses  and  hire  some  one  to 
take  you  back.  I  shall  go  on.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  afraid." 

Stung  to  the  quick  he  turned  the  horses  into 
the  other  fork  of  the  road,  giving  them  al- 
most involuntarily  a  fierce  cut  of  the  whip  as 
he  did  so,  in  lieu  of  the  words  he  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  speak.  To  say  that 
he  was  astonished  at  her  sharp  speech  would 
be  putting  it  mildly.  The  girl  sank  back  into 
her  place,  gathering  her  scarf  closely  about 
her  face.  After  a  moment,  as  the  span 
dashed  rapidly  over  a  bit  of  better  road, 
where  a  team  had  lately  preceded  them,  she 
sat  up  again  and  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his 
arm. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  murmured.  "It  was 
dreadfully  rude  of  me.  I  did  not  really  doubt 
your  courage  or  your  kindness — I  know  you 
better  than  that.  It  was  only  that  this  cruel 
anxiety  was  nearly  driving  me  wild.  And 
when  you  said  we  were  only  ten  miles  on  our 
way — after  all  this  time— it  seemed  as  if  X 
must  fly  to  Brentwood.  And  four  or  five  hours, 
you  know,  might  make  all  the  difference — " 

He  could  hardly  catch  the  last  words,  but 
the  sob  in  her  voice  appealed  to  him.  His 
sore  and  angry  heart  softened  In  an  instant. 
He  reached  across  with  his  right  arm  and 
clasped  the  hand  which  had  touched  him,  for- 
getting everything  but  that  he  loved  her  and 
that  she  was  in  need  of  him.  "I-  am  the  one 
to  be  forgiven,"  he  aftid,  almost  under  his 
breath.  "I  ought  to  haje  understood.  We  will 
go  on— through  anything."  He  withdrew  his 
hand  after  one  warm  pressure,  that  be  might 
not  feel  her  take  hers  away.  Then  he  spurred 
the  horses  on,  his  heart  beating  hard,  the. 
longing  gripping  him  more  furiously  than  ever 
to  have  the  right  to  keep  that  hand,  the  quick 
ache  following  because  she  had  said  that 
might  not  be. 

He  drove  on  doggedly  from  this  point:  the 
storm  was  momentarily  increasing. '  It  grew 
harder  for  the  horses  at  every  step;  they 
were  evidently  much  fatigued,  but  they  were 
fine  fellows,  and  they  plowed  through  the 
deepening  drifts  with  unfaltering  courage. 
More  and  more  frequently  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Archer  to  get  out  and  do  not  a  little 
trampling  and  shoveling  to  prevent  horses  and 
sleigh  from  becoming  stalled. 

They  passed  the  second  fork,  making  sure 
of  their  course  by  inquiry  at  a  farm-house, 
and  came  after  a  time  to  a  piece  of  woods, 
where  the  road  was  comparatively  sheltered. 
Here  Archer  allowed  the  horses  to  rest  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  respite  from  the  rush  of 
wind  in  the  faces  of  the  travelers  was  grate- 
ful, but  it  was  short-lived,  for  to  his  surprise 
Archer  found  that  it  was  half-pa^t  three,  and 
a  long  eight  miles  lay  before  them,  the  first 
half,  according  to  Miss  Everett's  remem- 
brance, through  a  particularly  barren  and 
deserted  stretch  of  country. 

When  they  came  out  of  the  woods  into  the 
open  again  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  storm 
had  intensified  tenfold.  The  wind  struck 
them  with  tremendous  force,  dashing  the 
snow  into  their  faces  with  the  ferocity  of 
some  angry  giant.  For  perhaps  a  mile  the 
eccentric  blasts  had  nearly  bared  the  ground, 
and  their  sleigh  grated  and  dragged.  Then 
they  ran  into  a  stretch  of  gradually  deepening 
snow,  and  suddenly,  before  they  were  aware 
of  it  in  the  blinding  storm,  they  had  plunged 
into  a  tremendous  drift,  and  the  horses 
stopped,  panting  and  exhausted. 

Archer  sprang  out  with  his  shovel  and  be- 
gan to  work  fast  and  furiously.  He  could  see 
no  way  through  the  drift,  but  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  back  out  of  it.  The  horses  were  sub- 
merged half  way  up  their  bodies;  without 
realizing  it  he  had  evidently  driven  them  into 
a  ditch.  He  plied  his  shovel  almost  hopeless- 
ly, it  seemed  to  him,  the  wind  whirling  the 
shovelfuls  back  into  his  face  as  he  attempted 
to  throw  them  to  one  side.  He  had  never 
felt  so  small  and  insignificant  in  his  life. 


"There's  only  one  thing  to  do  now,"  he 
shouted  back,  as  he  worked.  His  voice  hardly 
carried  to  the  sleigh  in  the  roar  of  the  wind. 
Miss  Everett  leaned  far  forward  over  the  dash- 
board to  catch  his  words.  "We  must  get 
back  out  of  this  if  we  can,  and  then  try  to 
find  a  house.   Do  you  know  of. one?" 

"Just  one,"  she  called  back,  "one  good 
farm-house.  It  must  be  somewhere  this  side 
of  those  woods."  She  pointed  back  uncer- 
tainly through  the  eddying  cloud  of  snow. 

Archer's  heart  sank,  for  he  thought  that 
they  must  have  come  at  least  two  miles  since 
leaving  the  woods.  He  shoveled  and  trampled 
desperately,  feeling  that  he  must  free  the 
horses  or  own  himself  in  a  worse  predicament 
than  he  cared  to  face.  After  doing  all  he 
could  to  liberate  the  animals  he  called  upon 
them  to  help  themselves;  but  though  they 
responded  with  almost ,  human  intelligence 
they  were  unable  to  free  more  than  their 
fore  legs.  Their  haunches  sank  deeper  into 
the  snow  with  each  effort;  they  were  held  as 
in  a  vise. 

Miss  Everett  watched  all  this  anxiously.  As 
Archer  paused  breathless  and  looked  around 
at  her  with  a  despairing  shake  of  the  head 
she  sprang  out  and  came  to  his  side.  "I  must 
help  you,"  she  cried.  "I'm  strong;  I  can 
shovel  while  you  help  the  horses."  She  went 
eagerly  and  vigorously  to  work,  her  scarf 
thrown  aside,  her  cheeks'  glowing  brilliantly 
with  the  exercise.  Archer  could  not  protest. 
The  situation  had  certainly  become  serious. 
If  they  could  not  free  the  horses  and  go  back, 
what  then? 

They  worked  hurriedly— desperately.  The 
wind  swept  the  snow  into  their  faces,  their 
ears,  their  necks;  it  was  only  their  violent 
exertions  which  kept  them  from  being  very 
cold.  At  last,  with  a  great  heave  and  a  tre- 
mendous effort,  the  horses  freed  themselves; 
but  though  Archer  used  the  utmost  caution 
in  his  attempt  to  back  them  about  they  sud- 
denly sank  more  deeply  than  before  into  an- 
other part  of  the  great  drift. 

Archer  dropped  the  bridles  and  turned  to 
his  partner  in  ill-fortune.  "It's  no  use,"  he 
said,  hoarsely.  "We  shall  simply  exhaust 
ourselves  for  nothing.  The  only  thing  we  can 
do  now  is  to  try  to  find  a  house." 

Miss  Everett  turned  and  gazed  back  down 
the  road  The  road— was  there— had  there  ever 
been  any  road?  It  was  growing  dark  rapidly, 
though  by  Archer's  watch  it  was  only  half- 
past  four.  All  that  could  be  seen  was  a  great 
swirling  mist  of  dusky  white,  now  falling 
quietly  for  a  moment,  now  driven  by  a  fresh 
blast  of  wind  into  an  impenetrable  wall, 
through  which  these  two  human  creatures 
could  with  difficulty  see  each  other  at  close 
range.  As  for  inanimate  objects,  not  one 
could  be  made  out— neither  fences,  trees  nor 
houses— if  there  were  any. 

The  girl  faced  about  again,  and  coming  close 
to  Archer  looked  up  into  his  face  and  spoke 
steadily.  "I  think  that  is  the  thing  to  do," 
she  said.  "I  am  ready.  Will  you  lead?"  It 
was  as  if  she  made  a  declaration  of  faithful 
comradeship  through  whatever  might  come. 

Archer  gazed  back  into  her  eyes  without 
speaking  until  the  dark  lashes  dropped.  In 
this  situation  of  extreme  isolation  and  prob- 
able danger  the  rest  of  the  world  seemed  to 
have  dropped  out  of  sight.  She  had  not  let 
him  make  love  to  her,  but  she  was  his  friend 
—as  she  had  said  last  night  she  would  be. 
He  had  not  cared  for  the  lesser  relationship 
then,  but  now  it  seemed  a  thing  to  be  appre- 
ciated and  cherished.  He  laid  both  hands 
gently  on  the  girl's  shoulders  and  bent  to  say 
the  words  very  close  to  her  face.  "You're 
all  I  ever  thought  you— and  more."  Then  he 
turned  abruptly  away  and  did  his  best,  with 
her  help,  to  blanket  the  horses,  though  in  the 
violent  wind  it  was  a  difficult  matter.  This 
done,  he  called  "All  ready!  Follow  me  close- 
ly!" and  plunged  into  the  snow.  After 
an  instaut's  delay,  while  she  lingered  to  pat 
the  animals'  handsome  heads  and  lay  her 
cheek  against  each  smooth  nose,  she  came 
after  him.  Her  hand  was  brushing  away 
something  from  her  lashes — the  snow,  per- 
haps—as she  left  the  creatures,  who  regarded 
her  with  almost  human  appeal  in  their  eyes, 
There  had  been  an  odd  constriction  in  Arch- 
er's throat  as  he  watched  the  significant 
little  act. 

Ah,  but  it  was  hard  work!  The  wind  came 
from  one  side— not  directly  against  them— 
which  was  something  to  be  thankful  for; 
but  the  progress  along  the  road,  or  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  road,  was  made  with  great 
and  ever-increasing  difficulty.  Archer  some- 
times feared  they  might  not  be  in  the  road 
at  all,  but  had  begun  a  hopeless  wandering 
in  some  barren  field.  Even  if  they  were  in 
the  road  they  could  easily  pass  a  farm-house 
without  recognizing  it.  He  hardly  dared  to 
estimate  how  long  their  strength  would  last. 

He  felt  himself  growing  more  and  more 
weary  as  he  plowed  through  the  heavy  snow. 
The  sum  of  his  labors  during  the  last  two 
hours  had  been  immense;  and  now,  as  hope 
slowly  faded,  he  found  his  physical  powers 
waning  alarmingly  fast.  When  they  had 
traveled  perhaps  half  a  mile  in  this  slow  and 
fatiguing  way  he  had  no  breath  left  to  speak 
encouraging  words  to  his  companion.  He 
plodded  on  with  ever-weakening  strength,  only 
turning  about  from  time  to  time  to  make  sure 
that  she  followed.  But  each  time  he  heard 
her  cheerful  "I'm  here,"  and  blessed  her  for 
her  courage. 

On  and  on,  on  and  on— persistently,  dog- 
gedly, drearily.   One  who  has  never  found 
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himself  iu  such  a  situation  can  hardly  appre- 
ciate its  possibilities  for  wearing  out  muscle, 
nerve  and  heart.  At  last  Archer  stopped.  It 
seemed  to  him  impossible  that  he  should  ever 
take  another  step.  He  had  been  thinking  for 
the  last  ten  minutes  of  his  college  days,  when 
he  had  been  a  good  deal  of  an  athlete,  and 
had  even  made  something  of  a  record  in 
certain  directions.  He  still  possessed  the 
frame  and  appearance  of  a  muscularly  strong 
man,  but  iu  the  years  which  had  come  after 
college,  and  especially  in  the  latter  ones,  dur- 
ing which  most  of  bis  waking  hours  had 
been  spent  over  the  desk  in  his_  office,  his 
physical  endurance  bad  very  markedly  dete- 
riorated without  his  perception  of  the  fact. 

■  It  seemed  to  him  now  that  he  was  giving 
out  absurdedly,  unmanfully  soon,  but  given 
out  he  had— for  the  time  at  least. 

As  he  stopped  Miss  Everett  came  close  to 
him,  then  pressed  past  liUn,  and  turning, 
looked  anxiously  up  into  his  face.  The  rich 
color  glowed  in  her  own;  she  was  tired,  but 
she  was  only  just  through  with  her  college 
course,  and  she  had  been  the  pride  of  the 
college  on  the  basket-ball  team.  She  had  a 
large  stock  of  strength  yet  left,  unexhausted 
by  such  severe  labor  as  Archer  had  done  be- 
fore site  came  to  his  aid.  Hut  as  she  looked 
earnestly  and  solicitously  into  his  face  the 
color  retreated  a  little  from  her  own. 

"Oh,  don't  say  you  are  tired  out!"  she  cried. 
"We  can't  stop  here!'' 

"Just  a  minute,"  gasped  the  man,  trying 
hard  to  pull  himself  together.  "Let  me  rest 
a  minute." 

"Are  you  cold?"  she  demanded. 

"A  little,"  he  breathed.  "I— I'm— tired— " 
and  then  he  could  say  no  more;  he  was  con- 
centrating his  whole  soul  on  the  effort  to  re- 
main standing  and  not  sink  down  in  the  snow 
and  frighten  her.  A  horrible  and  humiliating 
faintness  assailed  bim,  against  which  he 
struggled  helplessly— he  had  had  no  previous 
experience  in  that  line. 

At  this  moment  he  felt  her  hand  grasp  his 
with  the  firm  pressure  a  man  comrade  might 
have  given;  at  the  same  time  an  arm  came 
about  him  and  embraced  him  closely.  "Lean 
against  me,"  she  was  saying,  iu  a  tone  full 
of  sympathy  and  cheer.  "No  wonder  you  are 
worn  out,  with  all  yon  have  done.  You'll  be 
all  right  in  a  minute." 

Her  grasp  supported  him  strongly;  it  gave 
him  just  enough  help  to  relieve  his  faintness; 
after  a  little  his  overstrained  heart  began 
to  beat  more  regularly.  It  was  something  to 
revive  an  exhausted  man  to  feel  himself 
clasped  and  held  by  arms  he  loved  so  well, 
even  though  he  understood  that  she  did  it 
as  she  had  caressed  tb'e  horses— her  warm 
heart  would  bid  her  help  any  creature  in 
distress. 

All  at  once  he  felt  a  singular  sensation, 
first  of  pressure,  then  of  warmth,  in  the  very 
middle  of  his  back  between  the  shoulder- 
blades.  It  grew  more  and  more  intense;  it 
was  fairly  hot.  It  seemed  to  arrest  a  little 
the  terrible  chill  which  was  creeping  over 
him.    What  was  the  girl  doing? 

"Does  it  warm  you?"  asked  her  clear  voice 
in  his  ear.  "That's  an  old  trick  I  learned 
when  a  child.  One  can  blow  a  whole  furnace 
of  beat  into  a  person  that  way.  Are  you 
rested  a  bit  now?   Can  we  go  on  a  little?" 

How  brave  and  womanly  she  was!  It  was 
enough  to  daunt  the  stoutest  girl's  heart,  he 
was  thinking,  to  find  herself  in  such  a  sit- 
uation as  this,  her  only  companion  a  poor 
weakling  of  a  man  who  not  only  could  no 
longer  help  her,  but  who  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  hindrance  and  an  actual  source 
of  peril.  Archer  fiercely  underrated  himself 
in  these  trying  moments.  Of  what  use  was 
it  to  have  written  clever  and  incisive  and 
brilliant  paragraphs,  and  .to  be  considered 
one  of  the  brightest  of  the  younger  men  who 
were  filling  editorial  chairs,  if  he  were  to  be 
outclassed  by  a  woman  in  a  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances which  called  for  mere  physical 
strength?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  would 
have  given  his  literary  reputation  at  that 
moment  for  the  power  to  take  Ruth  Everett 
in  his  arms  and  push  his  unfaltering  way  with 
'her  through  the  snow-drifts  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Ten  years  ago,  he  thought,  bitterly, 
he  could  have  done  it. 

She  began  to  lead  him  now,  plowing  ahead 
herself  and  still  holding  him  by  the  hand 
with  that  warm,  firm  clasp  which  would  have 
sent  the  blood  coursing  sturdily  through  his 
arteries  if  anything  could.  But  he  was  get- 
ting beyond  the  point  where  help,  even  from 
her,  could  reinforce  bis  ebbing  energies.  After 
a  few  rods,  in  which  he  followed  the  pull  of 
her  hand  blindly,  he  found  all  bis  sensations 
merging  into  one— an  overpowering  desire  to 
give  it  all  up  and  lie  down  somewhere— any- 
where—and  no  matter  what. 

If  she  only  loved  him— if  she  were  only  his— 
if  he  could  just  fold  her  in  his  arms  and 
press  his  frozen  lips  to  her  beautiful  warm 
ones— ah,  that  would  be  heaven!  He  should 
not  mind  dying  here  with  her.  And  the  soft 
white  snow  would  gently  cover  them  both— 
and  this  terrible  struggle  would  be  over. 

What  was  that?  Was  site  calling  to  him? 
It  could  not  be  bis  owu  name  that  he  heard— 
"Stuart" — she  would  never  call  him  that — she 
did  not  love  him.  But  it  did  not  matter  now 
—he  would  just  sink  down  here— alone — and— 

"There,  now,  the  poor  feller's  comin'  round 
all  right,  Miss  Everett.   Jest  you  lie  still  and 

■  be  easy  in  your  mind.  He  did  seem  pretty 
far  gone,  but  I  guess  he  wa'n't  as  near  froze 
as  we  thought — jest  sort  o'  done  out." 


The  words  penetrated  Archer's  mind  with 
difficulty.  Was  this  the  way  the  angels 
talked?  He  had  never  supposed  so  much  of 
a  Yankee  twang  remained  in  the  celestial 
voices.  However,  that  mattered  little;  it  was 
this  delicious  sense  of  rest  lapping  his  weary 
body  which  made  him  certain  that  he  had 
reached  Paradise.  He  would  not  open  his  eyes 
yet — he  would  just  lie  here  and  be  still — and 
warm— warm.  Ah,  why— well,  yes,  he  would 
open  his  eyes,  after  all.  That  was  her  voice. 
She  was  here,  too. 

"Thank  you,  very  much,"  he  heard  her  say- 
ing, softly..  "I  am  very  comfortable  now.  Are 
you  sure  Mr.  Archer  is  better?" 

Archer  unclosed  his  eyes.  He  attempted  to 
say  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  but  the  most 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  was  the  turning 
of  his  head  in  the  direction  of  her  voice. 

By  and  by  he  could  move,  sit  up;  and  then 
they  put  him  iu  a  big  chair  by  the  fireplace, 
where  he  could  sit  and  look  at  her.  She  was 
lying  on  a  couch  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire, 
her  face  a  little  pale,  but  her  eyes  very 
bright  and  a  most  gentle  expression  about 
her  mouth.  She  seemed  like  a  tired  but  hap- 
py child. 

Archer  learned  that  they  were  but  five 
miles  from  her  home.  The  physician  who 
attended  her  mother  had  stopped  here  earlier 
in  the  day  and  had  reported  Mrs.  Everett 
much  less  seriously  injured  than  had  been 
at  first  supposed.  Mrs.  Everett's  daughter 
had  had  no  cordial  to  revive  her  exhausted 
spirits  like  that  news. 

"For  she  was  pretty  near  clean  tuckered 
out,"  his  host  explained  to  Archer.  "I  dunno 
as  she'd  'a'  kep'  on  ten  foot  further.  But  she 
managed  to  tell  us  where  you  was — and  I 
guess  if  we  hadn't  found  you  mighty  soon 
after  we  started  out  she'd  'a'  been  headin'  the 
relief  expedition.  She  jest  wouldn't  give  up 
till  she  beard  we  had  you.  Beats  all  how  a 
woman'll  keep  up  till  the  very  last  thing's 
done  that  could  be  expected  of  her.  To  be 
sure,  she  didn't  hold  out  till  we  had  the 
horses  safe— but  they  uot  bein'  human  critters 
I  dunno's  that  could  be  expected." 

There  was  a  delicate  tinge  of  color  in  the 
girl's  pale  cheeks  now,  and  she  had  turned 
her  face'  away  from  the  fire-glow".  Archer 
thought,  with  a  great  thrill  of  pain,  that  if  he 
did  not  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  could 
not  mean  anything  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
imagine  that  it  did. 

When  the  two  were  left  alone,  while  their 
entertainers  got  supper  and  prepared  sleep- 
ing-apartments for  them,  Archer  let  a  long 
silence  fall.  When  he  spoke  at  last  it  was  in 
a  very  grave  tone,  which  somehow  had  in  it 
an  effect  of  self-repression. 

"It's  plain  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you,"  he 
said. 

"I  can  never  forget,"  returned  Miss  Everett, 
slowly,  without  turning  her  head  toward 
him,  "that  your  life  would  not  have  been  in 
danger  but  for  me." 

"I  shall  never  cease  to  be  glad,"  said 
Archer,  gazing  into  the  depths  of  the  fire  with 
a  peculiar  glow  in  his  fine  gray  eyes — the  re- 
flection of  what  he  saw  there,  perhaps — "that 
my  experience  of  you  did  not  quite  end  last 
night." 

She  did  not  ask  why,  but  the  question  was 
in  the  quick,  involuntary  movement  of  the 
hand  which  lay  in  her  lap. 

"Because,"  he  went  on,  still  without  look- 
ing at  her,  but  quite  as  if  he  and  the  fire 
were  exchanging  confidences,  "sure  as  I  was 
then  that  l"  had  given  my  heart  to  the  one 
woman  in  the  world,  I  know  now — "  his 
voice  shook,  for  he  was  still  weak  from  the 
severe  strain  he  had  undergone;  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  finish  that  sentence.  After 
a  minute  he  began  another.  "It  was  some- 
thing for  me  to  remember  all  my  life— that 
you  saved  it  for  me— and  yet—" 

"And  yet—"  It  was  almost  under  her 
breath,  but  he  heard  it,  and  it  set  his  heart 
to  galloping  like  a  steam-engine.  Why  should 
she  care  to  have  him  finish  his  sentences, 
since  the  knowledge  of  the  feeling  lying  be- 
hind them  was  distasteful  to  her?  Perhaps 
she  did  not  realize  just  what  she  was  doing. 
But  he  answered  her  presently,  when  he  had 
gotten  himself  well  in  hand.  "It's  a  cowardly 
thing  to  say,  I  suppose,  but— I'll  say  it.  I— I 
know  it  would  have  been  easier  to  die  there — 
in  your  arms— than  it  ever  will  be  again." 

He  could  see  only  the  smallest  portion  of 
her  cheek  as  she  lay,  but  that  portion  was 
unmistakably  of  a  brilliant  color.  He  sat 
watching  it  with  the  conviction  that  he  could 
stand  but  very  little  more  of  this  sort  of 
thing  without  giving  way  to  a  passionate 
prayer  to  her  to  reconsider  her  decision  of 
last  night.  She  had  not  blushed  last  night. 
And  certainly,  if  she"  wished  to  continue  to 
keep  him  at  arm's  length,  she  was  not- taking 
exactly  the  surest  way. 

All  at  once— what  was  this  that  stretched 
itself  toward  him— her  hand?  He  was  out  of 
Ins  chair  in  an  instant  and  down  upon  bis 
knees  by  the  couch,  the  hand  seized  in  both 
of  his,  his  heart  leaping  deliriously.  There 
was  certainly  no  need  now  for  her  to  extend 
to  him  the  hand  of  a  comrade. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  was  asking,  in- 
credulously. "You  can't  mean— oh,  don't  give 
me  a  bit  of  hope  if  you  don't  mean — every- 
thing.'  I  couldn't  bear  it  again!" 

Any  sane  man  would  have  been  momently 
expecting  the  return  of  his  host  and  hostess, 
but  Archer  was  beyond  caring  who  heard  or 
saw  him  as  he  bent  over  the  figure  on  the 
couch.  The  girl's  head  remained  persistently 


turned  away,  but  her  hand  lay  warmly  iu  his. 
His  head  was  whirling — these  changes  from 
extreme  cold  to  heavenly  warmth  seemed 
equally  disconcerting  to  body  and  soul. 

•'Tell  pie,"  he  whispered,  "tell  me,  Ruth— 
dear!"  Then  his  hand  stole  under  the  cheek 
which  was  farthest  from  him  and  gently  but 
firmly  turned  the  brown  head  toward  himself 
till— suddenly  the  face  was  hidden  from  his 
strong  gaze,  it  was  so  close  against  his 
breast. 

"I  couldn't  let  you  die,"  she  murmured, 
"because  I  found  out  I  couldn't  spare  you, 
after  all." 

A. 

OCTOBER  DAYS 

Along  the  wood  the  goldenrod 

And  pale  blue  daisies  bloom, 
While  shades  of  summer  fades  away 

Beneath  the  silver  moon. 
The  maples  and  the  stately  oaks, 

The  shrubs  and  trailing  vines, 
Are  robed  in  gorgeous  beauty 

Before  the  dark-green  pines. 

The  long,  dark  range  of  purple  hills 

Are  veiled  in  amethyst, 
And  o'er  the  bay  each  morn  there  hangs 

A  soft,  thin  pearly  mist. 
And  in  the  twilight's  deepening  shade 

Merry  crickets  pipe  their  lays, 
And  there's  a  glory  in  the  woods 

Iu  bright  October  clays. 

— Adalbert  Clark. 

& 

NAVAJO  INDIAN  HOMES 

In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  the  Navajo 
Indians,  who  have  been  but  little  affected 
by  the  march  of  civilization,  have  homes 
which  show  unchanged  ideas  of  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  Rude  and  primitive  as  the  houses 
of  the  Navajoes  are  thogans,  they  call  them), 
every  detail  is  dictated  by  rules  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  The  erection  of  one  is  real  cer- 
emonial, followed  by  an  elaborate  ritual  of 
dedication. 

Thousands  of  examples  of  these  queer 
Navajo  houses  are  to  be  found  in  the  Navajo 
reservation,  and  hundreds  more  are  built 
every  year.  The  hogans  are  hidden  away 
so  effectually  that  travelers  unaccustomed  to 
the  country  might  go  for  days  and  not  see 
more  than  a  dozen,  and  get  the  impression 
that  the  country  is  practically  uninhabited, 
yet  the  tribe  numbers  twelve  thousand. 

The  site  the  Navajo  prefers  for  his  home  is 
either  a  sheltered  nook  in  a  mesa  or  a  south- 
ern slope  on  'the  edge  of  a  grove  of  pinon  or 
cedar.  Seldom  is  a  house  built  close  to  a 
spring  or  other  water.  It  is  probable  that 
this  custom  of  half -concealed  habitation  is 
a  survival  from  the  time  when  the  Navajoes 
lived  by  plunder  and  momentarily  expected 
reprisals  from  their  victims.  When  the  site 
is  selected  the  family  moves  to  the  place, 
taking  all  their  possessions  with  them,  in- 
cluding the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and 
herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  hosteen,  as 
the  head  of  the  family  is  called,  drives  the 
ponies  and  cattle;  he  carries  his  arms,  for  the 
coyotes  may  be  troublesome  at  night,  two  or 
three  blankets  and  a  buckskin  on  his  saddle, 
but  nothing  more.  After  him  comes  a  flock 
of  sheep  and  goats,  bleating  and  nibbling  at 
the  bushes  and  grass  as  they  slowly  trot 
along,  urged  by  the  dust-begrimed  squaw  and 
her  children. 

Search  is  made  for  suitable  trees.  Three 
of  them  must  terminate  in  spreading  forks, 
but  the  other  two,  which  are  intended  for 
the  door  frame,  are  chosen  for  their  straight- 
ness.  The  timbers  are  laid  on  the  ground 
with  their  forked  ends  together,  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  extreme  care 
being  taken  to  have  the  butt  of  one  log  point 
exactly  to  the  north,  another  to  the  south, 
and  the'  third  to  the  west.  The  straight  tim- 
bers are  then  laid  down,  with  the  small  ends 
close  to  the  forks  of  the  north  and  south 
timbers,  and  their  butt  ends  pointing  due 
east. 

When  the  tsadi,  or  frame  of  five  timbers, 
is  completed  the  sides  of  the  structure  are 
filled  in  with  smaller  poles  and  branches  of 
trees  set  as  closely  as  possible  on  the  ground 
and  laced  and  bound  together.  At  the  same 
time  other  workers  construct  the  door  frame, 
whi,cb  in  appearance  is  like  a  dormer-win- 
dow. Two  straight  poles,  with  forked  tops, 
are  driven  into  the  ground  at  the  base  of  and 
close  inside  of  the  doorway  timbers,  a  cross 
stick  is  placed  in  the  forks  and  another  on  the 
doorway  timbers,  at  the  same  level.  This 
provides  the  basis  for  a  flat  roof,  the  space 
between  it  and  the  apex  of  the  hogan  on  the' 
sloping  side  being  left  open  for  a  smoke-hole. 
The  sides  of  the  projecting  doorway  are  filled 
in  with  upright  sticks.  The  entire  structure' 
is  next  covered  with  cedar  bark,  and  earth  is 
then  thrown  on  to  a  thickness  of  about  six 
inches,  making  the  hut  perfectly  wind  and 
water  proof.  This  completes  the  house.— 
Scientific  American. 

i. 

TAKING  THE  CENSUS 

Down  at  the  census  office  are  a  thousand 
or  more  electrical  machines  that  can  almost 
talk,  and  the  labor  they  save  is  impossible 
to  calculate.  But  for  them  it  would  require 
several  thousand  clerks  several  years  to  tab- 
ulate and  classify  the  information  sent  in 
by  the  fifty  thousand  enumerators  regarding 
the  seventy-five  million  people  who  compose 
this  great  aud  glorious  republic. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  w7heu  the  returns 
of  the  enumerators  are  sent  in  upon  large 


sheets  of  paper  will  be  to  transfer  the  infor- 
mation they  contain  to  strong  manila  cards 
about  four  by  eight  inches  in  size.  The  cards 
are  impersonal,  but  each  bears  a  number  and 
represents  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Eighty  million  cards  have  been  provided. 
Upon  this  card  are  two  hundred  and  forty 
symbols,  which  represent  every  item  of  in- 
formation that  could  possibly  be  reported  by 
an  enumerator  under  his  instructions — birth- 
place, age,  color,  sex,  occupation,  number  of 
children,  etc.  For  example,  the  "W"  over 
at  the  left-hand  upper  corner  of  the  card 
means  white;  "B,"  black;  "Gh.,"  Chinese; 
"Jp.,"  Japanese;  "In.,"  Indian.  In  the  next 
row  "M"  represents  male  and  "F"  female. 
Over  in  the  other  corner  are  the  signs  for 
place  of  nathjity,  which  can  easily  be  iden- 
tified, the  upper  letters  representing  the  states 
and  the  lower  ones  foreign  countries — "En.," 
England;  "S.  A.,"  South  America;  "Dk.," 
Denmark;  "Sz.,"  Switzerland;  "Php.,"  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

This  card  is  placed  upon  a  machine  that 
resembles  one  of  those  tracing  instruments 
used  for  transferring  maps,  and  the  key- 
board corresponds  exactly  to  the  lettering. 
The  operator,  glancing  at  the  return  of  the 
enumerator,  moves  the  key  over  the  board 
and  places  it  carefully  upon  the  spot  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  wanted.  This  causes  a 
little  knife  to  pierce  a  hole  in  the  card  at 
that  precise  spot,  and  when  the  operation  is 
completed  the/  card  resembles  the  perforated 
sheets  that  are  used  in  orchestrations  and 
automatic  pianos. 

When  all  the  returns  from  a  census  district 
have  been  transferred  in  this  manner  from 
the  enumerator's  sheets  to  the  cards  the  lat- 
ter are  packed  away  in  a  tin  box,  properly 
marked,  each  box  being  large  enough  to  hold 
two  thousand  cards,  and  it  can  be  easily 
stored  away  with  other  canned  statistics, 
each  box  bearing  a  label  indicating  its  con- 
tents. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  describe  the  enumera- 
tiug-macbiue  so  that  the  reader  can  under- 
stand it.  It  is  about  the  size  of.  an  upright 
piano.  Upon  the  upright  part  is  a  set  of 
dials,  like  steam-registers,  one  for  each  of 
the  items  embraced  in  the  population  sched- 
ules. When  the  operator  runs  through  this 
machine  the  manila  cards,  as  above  described, 
and  closes  an  electric  circuit  by  moving  a 
lever,  a  little  rod  runs  through  each  hole  in 
the  card  and  causes  the  dial  at  the  other  end 
of  a  wire  to  register  one.  Therefore,  when 
the  operator  has  completed  the  pile  of  cards 
and  has  run  them  all  through  the  machine, 
the  information  they  contain  has  been  accu- 
rately transferred  to  the  several  dials,  and 
the  operator  can  take  the  totals  off  on  a 
slip  of  paper  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The 
dials  will  show  how  many  people  represented 
by  those  two  thousand  cards  were  born  in 
Ireland  and  how  many  in  Ohio;  how  many 
are  married;  how  many  naturalized  citizens, 
and  all  the  other  answers  to  the  inquiries 
imposed  by  Congress  upon  the  many  enume- 
rators. 

The  economy  of  this  remarkable  method 
was  illustrated  beyond  a  question  in  the  last 
census,  and  can  be  appreciated  when  it  Is 
known  that  Alexander  Maurice,  one  of  the 
clerks  in  the  last  census,  averaged  13,356  cards 
a  day— about  six  and  a  half  hours'  work- 
while  his  highest  record  for  any  given  day 
was  19,071  cards. 

Anybody  who  will  compare  this  work  with 
the  old-fashioned  tally-sheets,  with  closely 
packed  lines  of  figures,  which  used  to  drive 
some  of  the  census  clerks  blind  and  others 
crazy,  can  realize  the  value  of  the  enumera- 
ting-macbine,  which  could  not  make  an  error 
under  any  circumstances.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  last  census  these  machines  saved  not 
less  than  $600,000  in  clerk  hire.— W.  E.  Curtis, 
in  Chicago  Record. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  BIRDS 

The  doll  doctor  is  dead,  but  the  bird  doctor 
still  lives.  He  isn't  even  ill.  He  hasn't  time 
to  be.  Besides,  if  he  fell  ill  there  would  be 
no  one  to  look  after  his  feathered  patients,  for 
he  has  ■  no  assistant,  aud  be  alone  seems  to 
know  the  secrets  of  the  profession.  Like  the 
doll  doctor,  his  hospital  is  in  Columbus 
avenue,  but  nearly  a  mile  further  north.  It 
is  in  a  modest  store  near  Nintieth  street,  and 
this  sign  hangs  in  the  window: 


SICK  BIRDS  CURED  AND  VOICES  RESTORED 
AT  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  WEEK 


In  the  window  are  several  cages  contain- 
ing the  oddest  lot  of  birds  outside  the  Bronx 
Park  Zoo.  Some  of  them  sing  songs  rarely 
heard  in  this  climate,  and  others  are  as  silent 
as  the  grave.  All  are  of  striking  plumage,  and 
several  are  nearly  as  small  as  the  humming- 
bird. The  most  valuable  of  the  lot  are  natives 
of  Japan.  One  pair  that  sit  throughout  the 
day  on  a  perch  in  their  cage  without  uttering 
a  note  have  a  habit  of  drawing  their  heads 
in  after  the  fashion  of  turtles,  and  when  thus 
posed  they  look  like  shooting-gallery  targets 
reduced  to  a  very  small  size.  These  window 
birds  are  not  patients.  They  are  the  property 
of  the  doctor,  who  exhibits  them  to  draw  at- 
tention to  his  hospital.  He  is  a  husky-looking 
man  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  whose  full 
beard  is  fast  turning  gray.  He  speaks  with  a 
German  accent  aud  wears  a  linen  coat  and  a 
yachting-cap. 
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There  are  private  rooms  In  the  hospital, 
and  the  institution  is  democratic  to  a  marked 
degree.  The  charge  is  the  same  for  all  birds, 
be  they  Murray  Hill  or  Cherry  Hill.  What 
might  be  called  the  wards  of  the  hospital  are 
shelves  which  extend  along  the  walls  nearly 
the  length  of  the  store.  On  them  are  placed 
|  the  cages  containing  the  sick  birds.  The  vast 
majority  of  them,  of  course,  are  canaries 
whose  owners  live  in  the  neighborhood.  Most 
of  the  birds  suffer  from  colds,  which  put 
them  out  of  the  singing  business  temporarily. 
Often  a  canary  becomes  so  hoarse  that  it  can- 
not sing  a  note,  and  even  after  the  cold  goes 
away  the  voice  is  not  restored.  It  is  to  these 
cases  that  the  bird  doctor  devotes  most  skill 
and  attention. 

In  the  summer,  when  business  gets  slack 
because  the  doctor's  customers  go  out  of  town, 
one  side  of  the  hospital  is  turned  into  a  board- 
ing-house for  birds.  '  The  terms  for  board  are 
exactly  the  same  as  the  terms  for  treatment. 
At  present  there  are  about  fifty  boarders  in 
the  hospital,  and  their  songs  serve  to  cheer 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  patients,  as  well 
as  to  spur  them  on  to  renewed  efforts  with 
the  voice.  The  boarding-house  feature  is  a 
great  convenience  to  the  owners  of  songsters 
who  wish  to  close  their  houses  or  apartments 
for  the  summer  and  not  lug  the  bird-cages 
along  with  them  to  the  mountains  or  sea- 
shore. Surely  none  of  them  can  complain  of 
the  price.— New  York  Sun. 


RED  CROSS  DOGS 

Where  the  ambulance  or  Red  Cross  dog 
scores  on  the  battle-field  is  in  this:  The 
wounded  man  but  for  timely  help  stands 
great  risk  of  either  receiving  attention  when 
it  is  too  late  or  perhaps  is  overlooked  alto- 
gether in  the  search. 

The  dog  is  so  splendidly  trained  that,  once 
set  free,  he  immediately  commences  his 
search,  and  on  finding  a  wounded  man  returns 
to  his  leader  and  guides  him  direct  to  the 
spot,  the  bearers  following  at  a  given  signal. 

Herr  J.  Bungartz,  the  famous  animal- 
painter,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  informa- 
tion, is  the  president  of  the  Society  of  Red 
Cross  dogs,  which  he  himself  founded  in  1893, 
under  the  distinguished  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  This  society,  which,  by 
the  way,  has  some  seven  hundred  members 
enrolled,  undertakes  the  breeding  of  these 
dogs  and  training  them  for  the  German-army 
service.  One  is  glad  to  hear  that  the  breed 
of  dog  used,  and  which  alone  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  is  the  Scotch  collie.  At  a  recent  trial 
at  some  manoeuvers  in  Germany  the  dogs 
behaved  remarkably,  scenting  the  men,  who 
had.  hidden  themselves  in  a  densely  grown 
wood,  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  society  possesses  breeding  and  train- 
ing stations  at  Lechenich,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
where  there  are  about  twenty  dogs.  Natur- 
ally the  dogs  are  taken  in  hand  when  young 
(five  months  old),  and  great  care  is  observed 
so  as  to  avoid  any  undue  compulsion'  in  their 
training. 

The  day's  work  commences  at  dawn,  when 
the  animals  are  turned  out  into  the  fields. 
After  a  few  hours'  coursing  they  are  groomed 
thoroughly,  and  at  midday  receive  their  feed 
—which  only  takes  place  once  a  day— consist- 
ing of  dog-cake,  broth  and  vegetables.  Grad- 
ually the  training  is  increased  in  difficulty, 
and  thickly  grown  forests  take  the  place  of 
the  open  field.  The  dogs  never  leave  the  ken- 
nel except  to  be  trained,  so  they  lead  any- 
thing but  an  idle  existence.— The  London 
Golden  Penny. 


THE  STORY  OF  ELEVEN  POOR  BOYS 

John  Adams,  second  president,  was  the  son 
of  a  grocer  of  very  moderate  means.  The 
only  start  he  had  was  a  good  education. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  born  in  a  log  hut  in 
North  Carolina,  and  was  reared  in  the  pine 
woods  for  which  the  state  is  famous. 

James  K.  Polk  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his 
life  helping  to  dig  a  living  out  of  a  new  farm 
In  North  Carolina.  He  was  afterward  a  clerk 
in  a  country  store. 

Millard  Fillmore  was  the  son  of  a  New  York 
farmer,  and  his  home  was  a  humble  one.  He 
learned  the  business  of  a  clothier. 

James  Buchanan  was  born  in  a  small  town 
in  the  Allegheny  mountains.  His  father  cut 
the  logs  and  built  the  house  in  what  was  then 
a  wilderness. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  son  of  a  wretch- 
edly poor  farmer  in  Kentucky,  and  lived  in  a 
log  cabin  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor 
at  the  age  of  ten  years  by  his  widowed  moth- 
er. He  was  never  able  to  attend  school,  and 
picked  up  all  the  education  he  ever  had. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  lived  the  life  of  a  village 
boy,  in  a  plain  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  river,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old. 

James  A.  Garfield  was  born  in  a  log  cabin. 
He  worked  on  the  farm  until  he  was  strong 
enough  to  use  carpenter's  tools,  when  he 
learned  the  trade.  He  afterward  worked  on 
a  canal. 

Grover  Cleveland's  father  was  a  Presby- 
terian minister  with  a  small  salary  and  a 
large  family.  The  boys  had  to  earn  their  living. 

William  McKinley's  early  home  was  plain 
and  comfortable,  and  his  father  was  able  to 
beep  him  at  school.— Rocky  Mountain  Advo- 
cate. 


S  The  Golden  Age  is  1 

I  the  GOLD  DUST  Age  I 

»  1  s 

H  that  emancipates  women  of  all  ages  from  the  g 

p  tyranny  of  hard    housework.    GOLD   DUST  fjp 

8?  Washing  Powder  is  the  greatest  boon  of  the  h 

m  century  to  woman,  since  it  lightens  her  heavi=  j& 

H  est  work.   Large  package  is  greatest  economy.  §§ 


The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company,  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  New  York,  Boston. 
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PIE  -KNIFE=BERRY-  SPOON 


The  full 
length  of 

the 
Pie=knife 
is  9  \  inches. 

Width, 
2%  inches. 


TTHE  base  of  this  ware  is  solid 
'  nickel-silver  metal,  which  is  the 
best  white  metal  known  for  the  base 
of  silver-plated  ware,  because  it  is  so 
hard  and  so  white  that  it  will  never 
change  color  and  will  wear  for  a  life- 
time. The  base  of  this  silverware 
is  plated  with  the  full  STANDARD 
amount  of  pure  coin-silver,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded. 


ANY  INITIAL  LETTER 

Each  piece  of  this  ware  engraved  free 
of  charge  with  an  initial  letter  in  Old 
English.  Only  one  letter  will  he  en- 
graved on  each  piece.  State  your  choice. 

GUARANTEE 

We  absolutely  guarantee  every  piece 
of  this  ware  to  be  exactly  as  it  is  de- 
scribed and  to  give  full  and  entire  satis- 
faction or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

FREE 

Either  the  Pie- 
knife  or  Berry = 
spoon  will  be 
given  FREE 
for  a  club  of 
THREE  yearly 
subscripti  o  n  s 
to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside 

* 

Illustrations 
Reduced  Size 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm 
One  Year  and  Either 


The  full 
length  of 
the  Berry- 
spoon  is 
8:'s  inches. 

Width, 
2  \  inches. 


Knife  or  Berry =Spo'on  for 

<55  CBINTS 

C  Wlien  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be 

counted  in  a  club) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Fireside 
Pie= 


SSI000  SALARY  PER  YEAR^ea£lye* 


3 


LADIES  OR  GENTLEMEN*  ^"'e  have  shared  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  need  one  or  two  per- 
manent representatives  in  each  state  to  look  after  our  interests,  manage  agents,  and  attend  to  collections.  Tour  sal- 
ary is  sent  you  every  Saturday  by  us,  and  Expenses  Advanced.  It  is  mainly  office  work  at  home,  with  an  occa- 
sional trip  among  the  agents.  No  investment  required.  Also  3  salaried  vacancies  in  traveling  department.  Enclose  refer- 
ences and  stamped  envelope  to  PROVIDENCE  CO.,  010  OttXTON    BUILDING.  CHICAGO, 


: 


THIS  THIMBLE  is  first-class  in 
quality,  heavy  in  weight,  well 
finished,  and  in  every  way  a 
good,  serviceable  thimble.  On  ac- 
count of  these  things  it  costs  about 
twice  as  much  as  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary sterling  silver  thimbles  on  the 
market. 

The  thimbles  are  engraved  in  dif- 
ferent patterns,  but  this  cut  repre- 
sents them  all  quite  well.  Guaran- 
teed to  be  as  represented  and  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm 
and  Fireside,  One  Year 
and  This  Thimble  for 


75  Cents  \ 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may 
have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may 
be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  THREE  Yearly  Subscriptions 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Order  by  premium  No.  94,  and  be  sure  to 
give  the  size  you  want. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


^vvvvvvxvvvvvvvvvxxvvxxxxvvvvvvvvvvvvv^x>s 

AGENTS 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


"Our  Philippine  Wonderland"  reveals  a  new 
world  to  American  readers.  Sold  only  through 
agents,  and  the  greatest  profit-winner  published. 
Magnificently   illustrated.   PRICE  VERY  LOW. 

As  the  Philippine  question  is  a  burning  issue,  and 
no  other  book  gives  half  as  much  or  as  inter- 
esting and  valuable  information  concerning  the 
Philippine  lands  and  Philippine  peoples,  a  quick, 
enormous  sale  is  positively  certain.  Following 
are  a  few  specimen  extracts  from  recent  letters 
from  agents:  "I  hand  you  order  for  forty-four 
copies  of  Our  Philippine  Wonderland.  The  book 
takes  splendidly."  (Ohio.)  "  Have  averaged  two 
sales  every  hour  I  have  been  out,  and  certainly 
think  Wonderland  is  the  best  and  cheapest  book 
in  all  my  time  of  selling  books."  (Conn.)  "Am 
more  than  pleased  with  Our  Philippine  Wonder- 
land, and  find  it  easy  to  sell.  Have  taken  as  high 
as  ten  ordeYs  in  a  single  afternoon."  (Minn.)  "I 
am  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  never  sold  a  book  be- 
fore, but  with  Our  Philippine  Wonderland  I  have 
never  made  below  $3.00  a  day,  and  on  several  days 
made  S4.00  to  §5.00."  (Maine.)  "Am  busy  de- 
livering my  42  books,  and  will  soon  order  again. 
Our  Philippine  Wonderland  is  the  most  attractive 
and  entertaining  book  I  ever  obtained."  (Ind.) 
Large  commissions.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Elgin 


10  r-^K  3^ 

i,8  $T\  4  J 

Lift 


Watched 

are  carried  in  the  pockets  of  over 
eight  million  people — are  known 
everywhere  as 

The  World's  Standard 

because  of  their  mechanical  per- 
fection, accuracy  and  durability. 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Eigins 

are  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere 
in  various  sizes  and  styles. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 

Booklet  Free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  "WATCH  CO. 
ELGIN.         .  ILL. 


THE  BOXERS  OF  CHINA 

are  attempting  to  solve  a  gigantic  problem, 
but  they  are  going  about  it  in  the  wrong 
way  and  will  never  succeed.  Some  people 
in  this  country  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
as  great  a  puzzle  on  their  hands  in  selecting 
a  location  for  a  home.  They  will  certainly 
go  about  it  in  the  wrong  way  unless  they 
inspect  the  beautiful  farming  country  on 
the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Kailway  in  Marinette  county,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  the  crops  are  of  the  best,  work 
plenty,  line  markets,  excellent  climate,  pure, 
soft  water ;  land  sold  cheap  and  on  long 
time.  Why  rent  a  farm  when  you  can  buy 
one  for  less  than  you  pay  for  rent  ?  Address 
C.  E.  Rollins,  Land  Agent,  161  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


Reversible         r~<  <« 

Collars  »nd 
Cuffs. 

Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
I  fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  ex- 
1  actly  resemble  fash- 
ionable linen  goods. 
Mo  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
I  Ten  Collars  or  five 
I  pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
I  By  mall,  30cts-  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept.  C.Boston,  Mass. 


.     MURIUO    ANGEIO  RAPHAEL 

^  9  ©  ||  Q  & 


RUBENS      DANTE  TASSO 


Solid  GOLD  . 

plated  Bracelet  sent  free  toffl/fi 
LADIES  GOLD  plated  Dressf 
with  an exquisitejewel.)  Sim-', 
we  will  send  you  the  pins  post-  ^ 
money  &  we  will  send  you  the 
fully  engraved  Sc  the  lock  opens 
trust  you  &  wilt  take  back  all 
to-day.   The  MAXWELL  CO. 


OR  SILVER 

S)]lanyone  for  selling  5  seta  of  our 
«^|pin3  for  25c.  a  set;  (each pin  set 
[ply  send  your  name  &  addreas  & 
paid.  When  sold,  send  us  tho 
Bracelet.  The  chain  in  beauti- 
with  a  dainty  little  key.  We 
ttie  pins  you  cannot  Bell.  Write 
DEPT.    657    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dr  F.WILHOFTS  (original: 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  VAGINAL  SYRINGE 

Itsprineiple  of  action— that  of  INJECTION  and 
SUCTION -assures  a  thorough  cleansing.  AU 
in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber;  always  ready  for 
instant  use.  Beware  of  Imitation**.  The  only 
genuine  has  signature  of  Da.F.WrLHOFT  moul- 
ded on  each  syringe.  Accept  no  other.but  write 
for  illustrated  booklet  of  "Useful  In- 
formation f  or  Women  Only  "  FREE. 
GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO.,  Dept.  22, 
13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


Buy  Direct 

from  factory  at  wholesale  prices 
you  pay  one  small  profit  only.  Why 
pay  agents  and  dealers  high  prices. 
All  attachments  free.  30  days  free 
trial.  Warranted  20  years.  120,000  sold. 
,  #85.00  Arlington  Gem  for..*13.95 
|  Drop  Head  Arlington-Gem. .$15.50 

|  #50.00  Arlington  for  ..#17.00 

#65.00  Kenwood  for  #31.50 

A  Other  Machines  at  #9,#1 0.50  i  #  I* 
B  .vsjfc  Lartre  illustrated  catalogue  and 

testimonials  free.    CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
1 58-164  W.  VanBuren  St.,B-7,     Chicago,  111 


$0033  Monthly  SMary 

Dayable_weekly  with  expenses. 


M:   
.  .  Men  or  Women  to  represent  us  in. 
their  own  state,  to  take  charge  of 
solicitors  and  attend  to  collections. 
NO  INVESTMENT  REQUIRED.  This  is  a  strict- 
ly bona.flde  salary  proposition.  IT  INVOLVES 
NO  CANVASSINC  whatever.  Expenses  remitted 
in  advance  and  salary  forwarded  from  headquarters. 
NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY.  Give 
references.  Enclose  stamp.  Address 
CO-OPERATIVE  CO.,    -2<t  Star  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 

We  give  every  girl  or  woman  one 
rolled  gold  solitaire  Puritan  rose  di- 
amond ring  for  selling  20  packages 
Garfield  Pure  Pepsin  Gum  among  friends  at  5  cents  a 
package.  .Send  name ;  we  mail  gum.  When  sold  send 
money ;  we  will  mail  ring ;  few  can  tell  from  genuine 
diamond.  Unsold  gum  taken  back.  Beautiful  catalogue 
free.   GARFIELD  GTJM  CO..  If.  MEAPVIIXB.  PA. 

BIG  COMMISSIONS  TO  LADY  AGENTS 

Lad;  aeenta  for  McCabe  corsets  and  fine  underskirts  get  generous  commissions 
and  make  big  money  because  the  goods  sell  on  sight — varying  styles  for  differ- 
ent  figures — prices  within  reach  of  all.   Write  for  particulars. 

ST.  LOUIS  CORSET  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

WANTFn  AfiPNT^  in  eveIT  county  to  sell  "Family 
"  HUCniJ  Memorials  X'  good  profits  and 

steady  work.  Address  Campbell  &  Co.,  616  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  IlL 


OUR 
SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 


TAKE  HEART 

Every  clay  is  a  fresh  beginning; 
Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new, 

You  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning 
There's  a  beautiful  hope  for  you — 
A  hope  for  me  and  a  hope  for  you. 

All  the  past  things  are  past  and  over, 
The  tasks  are  done  and  the  tears  are  shed; 

Yesterday's  errors  let  yesterday  cover; 
Yesterday's  wounds  which  smarted  and  bled 
Are  healed  with  the  healing  which  night 
has  shed.  ' 

Yesterday  now  is  a  part  of -forever, 

Bound  up  in  a  sheaf  which  God  holds  tight; 
Y\  ith  glad  days  and  sad  days  and  bad  days 
which  never 
Shall  visit  us  more  with  their  bloom  and 

their  blight, 
Their  fullness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowful 
night. 

Let  them  go,  since  we  cannot -relive  them, 
Cannot  undo  them  and  cannot  atone; 

God  in  his  mercy  receive  and  forgive  them; 
Only  the  new  days  are  our  own; 
To-day  is  ours,  and  to-day  alone. 

Here  are  the  skies  all  burnished  brightly, 
Here  is  the  spent  earth  all  reborn; 

Here  are  the  tired  limbs  upspringiug  lightly 
To  face  the  sun  and  to  share  with  the  morn: 
In  the  chrism  of  dew  and  the  cool  of  dawn. 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning; 
Listen,  my  soul,  to  the  glad  refrain, 

And  spite  of  old  sorrow  and  older 'sinning, 
And  puzzles  forecasted  and  possible  pain, 
Take  heart  with  the  day,  and  begin  again. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 


HOEING  YOUR  ROW 

A homely  phrase,  suggestive  of  pa- 
tient work  under  a  broiling  sun, 
a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the 
soil;  the  secondary  meaning  is 
that  of  persistent,  energetic  and  steady 
performance  of  duty.  It  may  not  be 
pleasant;  very  probably  there  is  some- 
thing else  going  on  which  you  would 
much'  more  enjoy;  perhaps  you  are 
tired,  and  this  drudgery  is  obscure  and 
you  will  get  no  thanks  for  it.  Never- 
theless you  have  it  to  do;  it  is  your 
task;  you  must  hoe  your  row.  Having 
begun,  you  must  persevere  until  you 
have  reached  the  appointed  conclusion 
of  your  particular  stint.  Nobody  else 
can  do  your  share;  you  must  do  it  your- 
self. 

A  sort  of  Spartan  indifference  to 
mere  comfort  and  convenience,  a  Pur- 
itan sense  of  responsibility,  a  very 
commonplace  but  nevertheless  very  ad- 
mirable virtue,  are  all  more  or  less 
implied  in  the  every-day  accomplish- 
ment- of  an  every-day  task  in  the  care- 
ful hoeing  of  your  row. 

Perhaps  you  live  with  uncongenial 
people,  who  constantly  rub  your  fur 
the  wrong  way.  Perhaps  you  are  hand- 
icapped by  imperfect  preparation  for 
the  work  you  have  undertaken.  Per- 
haps your  environment  has  been  an 
unhappy  one,  and  certain  parts  of  your 
nature  have  never  been  developed  as 
they  might  have  been  in  more  favoring 
conditions.  Never  mind.  Without  ask- 
ing special  consideration,  without  fret- 
ting, without  weakening  in  the  face  of 
difficulty  or  danger,  you  must  just  bear 
steadily  forward,  hoeing  your  row. 

After  awhile  you  will  arrive  at  a 
place  where  you  will  discover  how  dis- 
ciplinary are  the  processes  through 
which  one  passes  in  simply  accomplish- 
ing a  regular  task  in  a  regular  and 
possibly  a  humdrum  way.  The  pianist, 
for  instance,  in  the  finger-practice 
which  is  repeated  and  repeated,  and 
gone  over  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  gains  a  smooth- 
ness, precision  and  facility  which  could 
be  acquired  in  no  other  way.  A  great., 
deal  of  skill  in  many  lines  is  simply  the 
accumulation  of  years  of  all-day  labor, 
the  faithful  hoeing  of  the  row  leading 
to  the  most  wonderful  and  gratifying 
results. 

One  sometimes  has  disagreeable  things 
to  do — things  which  one  would  like  to 
shirk,  things  which  are  among  the  pen- 
ances and  humiliations  of  life.  If  they 
are  clearly  in  the  ordering  of  duty,  if 
they  belong  to  the  catalogues  of  must- 


bes,  then  the  only  escape  from  an  accu- 
sing conscience  is  in  getting'  them  done 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 
They  somehow  come  into  the  realm  of 
that  steady,  self-repressing,  self-for- 
getting routine  of  actions  which  may 
be  described  as  hoeing  one's  row. 
"Blessed  be  drudgery,"  a  wise  man  has 
pithily  said.  And  blessed  be  whoever 
accepts  drudgery  in  a  cheerful  and  con- 
tented, and  even  thankful  spirit.  For 
after  the  hoeing'  of  the  row  there  fol- 
lows the  green  leaf,  the  bloom,  the 
fruit,  the  fragrance  and  the  glad 
abounding  joy  of  harvest.  These  fol- 
low. Before  these  came  the  hoeing  of 
the  row. — Harper's  Bazar. 


DO  WHAT  YOU  CAN 

If  you  cannot  do  all  you  would  like 
to  do,  do  the  best  you  can.  If  your 
parents  cannot  afford  to  give  you  a 
thorough  education,  and  you  are  not 
able  to  work  your  way  for  yourself, 
don't  give  it  up  and  sit  down  to  a  life 
of  ignorance.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  you  may  do  much  to  educate 
yourself,  and  if  you  will  you  may  yet 
fit  yourself  for  a  high  position  in  the 
world.  Make  the  best  use  of  the  means 
that  come  in  your  reach,  and  whatever 
you  learn  make  it  thoroughly  yours. 

Never  be  discouraged  because  you 
cannot  climb  to  the  mountain-top  all 
at  once.  Half  way  up  the  steep  side 
you  would  have  a  much  better  view 
than  if  you  remain  where  you  are,  down 
in  the  valley.  Climb  as  high  as  you 
can,  but  be  sure  that  you  climb. 

As  you  look  around  you  and  see  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  and 
your  heart  yearns  to  relieve  all  their 
wants,  be  sure  that  you  do  something. 
It  is  well  when  you  put  your  hand  in 
your  pocket  and  wish  it  were  full  of 
gold,  but  it  is  better  if  you  share  the 
few  pennies  that  you  have.  A  little 
may  go  a  great  way  with  one  who  is 
hungry  and  cold,  and  you  can  make 
your  own  the  old-time  commendation: 
"She  hath  done  what  she  could." 

Do  what  you  can,  whatever  your  posi- 
tion, and  remember  that  the  honor  lies 
not  in  the  part  itself,  but  in  the  way 
it  is  performed. — Exchange. 


CANTICLE  OF  THE  ROAD 

BY  ARTHUR  COLTON 

A  draught  of  water  from  the  spring, 

An  apple  from  the  wayside  tree, 
A  bit  of  bread  for  strengthening, 

A  pipe  for  grace  and  policy. 
And  so,  by  taking  time,  to  find 
A  world  that's  manly  to  one's  mind; 

Some  health,  some  wit  in  friends  a  few, 
Some  high  behaviors  in  their  kind, 

Some  dispositions  to  be  true.     i  - 

—Atlantic  Monthly. 


THEY,  TOO,  LOVED  HIM 

Under  the  white  dome  beneath  which 
rests  our  best-beloved  soldier,  General 
Grant,  people  were  coming  and  going 
one  Memorial  day,  looking  with  rever- 
ent gaze  upon  the  fresh  wreaths  of 
flowers  which  so  beautifully  typified 
the  undying  remembrance  in  which  the 
nation's  loved  one  was  held.  And  one 
thing  especially  pleased  us — to  notice 
how  many  of  the  crowd  were  children. 
Grave  little  faces  looked  down  from  the 
railing  upon  the  heap  of  flowers  below, 
and  their  owners  knew  why  they 
looked.  Evidently  they,  too,  loved  his 
memory. 

As  the  hushed  throng  pressed  about 
the  rail,  looking  down  to  where  the 
hero  sleeps,  a  little  voice  broke  the  si- 
lence with  a  half  sob,  "I  can't  get  near 
enough  to  see."  And  another  voice  an- 
swered, without  the  least  hesitation, 
"We'll  have  to  crowd  up  and  give  you 
a  chance,  then."  No  sooner  had  the 
words  been  spoken  than  several  little 
lads,  some  with  black  faces  and  some 
with  white  ones,  moved  and  crowded 
and  "hutched  along  there"  till  there 
was  room  enough  for  another  little 
form  to  squeeze  close  in  beside  them. — 
Sunday-School  Advocate. 


A  COMMON  TROUBLE 

Thousands  Suffer  From   It  Without 

Knowing  Its  Real  Character 

No  trouble  is  more  common  or  more  misunder-  - 
stood  than  nervous  dyspepsia.  People  having  it 
think  that  their  nerves  are  to  blame,  are  surprised 
that  they  are  not  cured  by  nerve  medicines  and 
spring  remedies ;  the  real  seat  of  mischief  is  lost 
sight  of;  the  stomach  is  the  organ  to  be  looked 
after. 

Nervous  dyspeptics  often  do  not  have  any  pain 
whatever  in  the  stomach,  nor  perhaps  any  of  the 
usual  symptoms  of  stomach  weakness.  Nervous 
dyspepsia  shows  itself  not  in  the  stomach  so 
much  as  in  nearly  every  other  organ;  in  some 
cases  the  heart  palpitates  and  is  irregular;  in 
others  the  kidneys  are  affected;  in  others  the 
bowels  are  troubled,  with  loss  of  flesh  and  appe- 
tite, with  the  accumulation  of  gas,  sour  risings 
and  heartburn. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sharper  of  No.  61  Prospect  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  writes  as  follows :  "A  motive 
of  pure  gratitude  prompts  me  to  write  these  few 
lines  regarding  the  new  and  valuable  medicine, 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  I  have  been  a  suf- 
ferer from  nervous  dyspepsia  for  the  last  four 
years,  have  used  various  patent  medicine  and 
other  remedies  without  any  favorable  result. 
They  sometimes  give  temporary  relief  until  the 
effects  of  the  medicine  wore  off.  I  attributed  this 
to  my  sedentary  habits,  being  a  book-keeper,with 
little  physical  exercise,  but  I  am  glad  to  state  that 
the  tablets  have  overcome  all  these  obstacles,  for 
I  have  gained  in  flesh,  sleep  better  and  am  better 
in  every  way.  The  above  is  written  not  for 
notoriety,  but  is  based  on  actual  facts." 

Respectfully  yours,      A.  W.  Sharper, 
61  Prospect  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
will  cure  any  stomach  weakness  or  disease  except 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  They  cure  sour  stomach, 
gas,  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  sleeplessness,  pal- 
pitation, heartburn,  constipation  and  headaches. 

Send  for  valuable  little  book  on  stomach  dis- 
eases by  addressing  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

All  druggists  sell  full-sized  packages  at  50  cents. 
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UNCLE  DAVID'S  SUMMER  BOARDERS 

We've  been  takin'   summer  boarders— they 

come  down  a  week  ago — 
Thought  we'd  make  a  little  extry,  kind  of  on 

the  side,  you  know — 
Had  a  piece  put  in  the  paper  so's  to  let  the 

people  see 

Just  what  kind  of  'commodations  we  could 

give  'em — ma  and  me. 
Purty  soon  we  got  a  letter  from  some  people 

up  in  town, 
Sayin'  they  had  read  about  us,  and  they'd 

bring  the  children  down. 

Ma  and  me  done  lots  of  plannin'  when  we'd 
got  the  bargain  made, 

As  to  how  we'd  use  the  money  that  the  sum- 
mer boarders  paid; 

I  says,  "Ma,  you've  got  to  spend  it  buyin' 
clothes  n'  things  you  need." 

But  she  shook  her  head,  decided,  and  she  an- 
swered, "No,  indeed! 

You've  been  wantin'  a  new  buggy,  'n'  the 
barn  needs  roofin',  too— 

I  won't  touch  a  penuy,  but  I  leave  it  all 
fer  you." 

There  is  purty  Mrs.  Pimley,  with  her  little 

bits  of  feet, 
That  somehow  you're  always  seeiu',  and  her 

smile  so  awful  sweet; 
And  there's  Pimley  with  his  golf-sticks,  'n' 

his  coat  as  red  as  blood. 
And  their  little  Uarliu'  daughter,  like  a  rose 

jest  in  the  bud; 
And,  besides  them  three,  another— if  I'd  saw 

him  first,  I  vow 
We'd  of  took  no  summer  boarders,  and  we'd 

still  be  happy  now. 

First  a  wheel  run  off  the  wagon,  smashin" 

thiugs  all  up;  but.  oh. 
Little  Willie  didn't  do  it!  He's  so  innocent, 

you  know! 

Then  we  found  the  turkeys  crippled— hit  with 
stones  'n'  sticks  'n'  things— 

Couldn't  blame  sweet  little  Willie— all  he 
hasn't  is  the  wings! 

There's  a  dozen  broken  winders,  'n'  the 
pump's  all  out  of  gear, 

And  the  chickens  run  for  cover  since  dear  lit- 
tle Willie's  here. 

Gates  somehow  keep  comin'   open,   so  the 

pigs  go  tearin'  loose 
In  among  the  corn  'n'  titers,  rootln'  round 

to  beat  the  Jews! 
Guess  our  fruit'll  be  a  failure  from  the  way 

it's  droppin'  down— 
My!  I  wish  these  summer  boarders  had  to 

hurry  back  to  town! 
Barn  most  caught  fire  Monday— burned  a  ton 

of  hay;  but,  oh. 
Little  Willie  never  done  it!   He's  too  good 

for  that,  you  know! 

Worst  thing  happened,  though,  when  Pimley, 

with  his  red  coat  on,  went  out 
To  the  pasture  where  the  cattle  had  been 

left  to  browse  about; 
He  was  busy  knockin'  golf-balls  when  our 

Jersey  bull  caught  sight 
Of  that  coat,  and  come  a-tearin'  down  the  hill 

with  all  his  might! 
There  was  bags  and  golf-sticks  flyin'— with  a 

man  up  in  the  air- 
Little  Willie'd  been  an  orphan  if  the  fence 

had  not  been  there. 

Well,  the  doctor's  very  hopeful— thinks  he'll 

pull  the  patient  through- 
He  has  bruises  'most  all  over,  and  a  broken 

rib  or  two; 

And  they  say  I'll  have  to  settle— it'll  be  a 

whoppin'  bill! 
We've  got  through  this  kind  of  business— me 

and  ma  have  had  our  fill. 
I  don't  wish  these  town-folks  roasted— that, 

you  know,  'd  be  a  sin — 
But  I've  got  a  big  sign  painted:    "NO  MORE 

BOARDERS  TAKEN"  IN!" 
— S.  E.  Kiser,  in  Chicago  Times-Herald. 


THE  BRIDE  FOUND  HER  TONGUE 

My  wife  has  had  her  curiosity  ap- 
peased in  a  way  that  will  satisfy 
her  for  some  time,"  said  the  newly 
married  man,  as  he  smiled.  "It 
was  my  idea  to  make  our  wedding 
trip  as  quiet  as  possible  and  do  away  as 
much  as  we  could  with  the  annoyance  that 
usually  attends  wedding  couples.  But  the 
lady  said  that  she  was  proud  of  being  a 
bride,  and  that  she  wanted  to  hear  the  com- 
ments that  people  would  make.  With  this 
end  in  view  she  hit  upon  the  crazy  notion  of 
playing  deaf  and  dumb  and  going  through  a 
lot  of  monkey-shines  with  our  fingers  to  carry 
out  the  scheme.  She  reasoned  that  this 
would  cause  people  to  talk  in  our  presence, 
and  thus  we  would  be  able  to  hear  what 
they  said. 

"I  opposed  the  idiotic  idea  from  the  start, 
but  what  I  said  cut  no  figure,  and  I  had  to 
consent  to  the  plan.  Our  first  chance  to  try 
the  scheme  occurred  in  a  railway-station, 
where  we  were  waiting  for  a  train.    My  wife 


commenced  her  pantomime,  and  I  had  to  car- 
ry it  through,  feeling  like  a  fool  while  I  was 
doing  it.  She  wabbled  her  fingers,  and  I 
wabbled  mine,  and  we  soon  had  every  one 
staring  at  us.  There  were  two  women  seated 
back  of  us,  and  the  comments  she  desired 
so  much  to  hear  soon  came. 

"  'It's  a  newly  married  couple,'  said  one. 
'The  poor  things  are  deaf  and  dumb.  Isn't  it 
awful?' 

"  'What  do  you  suppose  he  saw  in  her?' 
asked  the  other.    'She  is  positively  homely.' 

"  'And  I  believe  her  hair  is  bleached,'  said 
the  first  woman. 

"  'And  her  hat  is  out  of  date,"  was  the 
next,  startler. 

"  'Looks  like  an  old  one  made  over,'  was 
the  reply. 

"  'Her  dress  wrinkles  in  the  back,'  said  the 
first. 

"  'She's  thirty-five  if  she's  a  day,  and  she 
looks  as  if  she  had  a  frightful  temper,'  put 
in  one  of  them. 

"Right  there  my  wife  found  her  tongue, 
and  her  remarks  to  those  two  women  left 
no  doubt  about  her  having  that  important 
article  that  women  are  supposed  to  exercise 
so  freely." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

.3. 

JOHNNY  GREEN'S  ESSAY 

After  reading  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  to 
her  pupils  the  teacher  requested  them  to 
write  an  essay  on  the  subject,  and  gave  them 
twenty  minutes  in  which  to  perform  the  task. 
Johnny  Green  was  the  first  young  idea  to 
turn  the  results-  of  his  labor  over  to  the 
schoolma'am. 

"What  is  this,  Johnny?"  she  exclaimed. 

"My  ethay,"  lisped  the  youngster. 

"Your  what?"  repeated  the  teacher. 

"My  ethay,"  again  lisped  Johnny,  trium- 
phantly. 

The  teacher  looked  at  Johnny  and  then  at 
the  paper. 
"What  is  that?"  indicating  figure  one. 
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"The  old  oaken  bucket,"  was  the  response. 
"And  that?"  pointing  to  figure  two. 
"The  iron-bound  bucket." 
"And  this?" 

"That's  the  moth-covered  bucket." 

"And  that?"  said  the  teacher,  in  despair, 
pointing  to  figure  four. 

"Oh,  those  are  the  spots  that  my  infanthy 
knew." 

The  teacher  gave  him  ten. 

a. 

HOW  KIPLING  CRUSHED  A  BORE 

I  met  a  traveler  who  came  from  the  Cape 
aboard  the  steamer  on  which  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling made  the  passage,  and  he  had  some  good 
stories  to .  tell  of  the  author.  Kipling  was 
pestered  by  a  flock  of  passengers  who  wished 
to  gush  over  him  and  hero-worship  him. 

Kipling,  you  know,  is  not  built  that  way, 
and  puts  up  impatiently  with  gush  and  hys- 
teria. One  forenoon  Kipling  was  walking  the 
deck  hand  in  hand  with  his  little  daughter 
when  one  of  the  gushers,  seeing  an  opportu- 
nity to  flatter  the  father  and  so  make  friends 
with  the  author,  threw  himself  in  the  way  of 
the  couple. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Kipling,"  he  gushed,  "is  that  your 
child?" 

Kipling  grunted  a  non-committal  "yes,"  and 
tried  to  pass.  But  the  fellow  was  not  done 
with  him.  Still  standing  in  the  way,  he  ex- 
claimed: 

"What  a  delightfully  beautiful  and  healthy 
child  she  is!" 

Kipling  gazed  a  stony  gaze  at  the  man,  and 
saying,  with  great  emphasis  on  the  personal 
pronoun,  "I'm  reasonably  satisfied  with  her 
make,"  he  shouldered  past  the  bore  and 
tramped  on.— Philadelphia  .Post. 

& 

FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quiiiey,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  821.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy.  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


BsESTEY 

business  tree  is  of  fifty-four  years' 
growth.  Nearly  four  hundred  thous- 
and sweet-toned  organs  are  the  fruit  of 
it.  Many  an  Estey  twenty-five  years 
old  is  as  good  as  new.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


ESTJ3Y 

Brattleboro 


ORGAN 


COMPANY 

Vermont 


A  MOST  WONDERFUL 

HEALING  POWER! 

For  years  scientists  have  been  making  researches,  with  startling  revela-  • 
tions  as  to  the  mysterious  power  concentrated  in  what  is  known  as  Psychic 
Force.  Skepticism,  that  had  been  rampant,  has  now  been  dispelled  by  the 
appearance  of  a  man  in  the  arena  who  is  known  and  honored  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  the  eminent  scientist.  Dr.  J.  M.  Peebles,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  who  for  his  life-long  service  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity  has  been 
honored  by  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  Eng.,  the  Academy  of  Art 
and  Science,  Naples,  Italy,  and  the  Academy  of  Science,  New  Orleans,  La,, 
and  was  also  appointed  by  the  National  Arbitration  League  to  the  International 
Peace  Commission  of  Europe.  This  grand  old  man  has  been  making  researches  for  the  past  50  years, 
and  has  at  last  been  able  to  place  the  curing  of  all  diseases  into  the  domain  of  an  exact  science.  He 
is  the  greatest  SCIENTIST  AND  SEER  OF  THE  AGE,  his  ocult  power  is  indeed  remarkable.  His  treat- 
ment is  the  combination  of  the  PSYCHIC  and  PHYSICAL*  He  has  found  the  MISSING  LINK.  While  he  does 
away  altogether  with  DRASTIC  AND  POISONOUS  DRUGS,  he  combines  with  his  mysterious  power  mag- 
netic medicines  prepared  in  his  own  laboratory.  It  is  solely  a  HOME  TREATMENT,  and  is  given  in  the 
PRIVACY  OF  YOUR  OWN  HOME,  without  the  knowledge  of  anyone  but  yourself.  Many  a  poor  woman  suf- 
fering untold  agonies  from  diseases  peculiar  to  her  sex  has  been  brought  into  the  sunshine  of  health 
through  this  wonderful  power.  The  same  can  be  said  of  men  who  suffer  through  early  indiscretions. 
The  loss  of  vitality  as  well  as  private  diseases  have  been  cured  by  this  great  scientist  when  these 
cases  had  been  termed  incurable.  Mrs.  J.W.  Henderson,  St.  Johns,  Wash.,  suffered  for  years  with  pains  in 
_  ^  the  ovaries  and  uterine  weakness,  entirely  cured  by  the  Peebles  treatment. 
*%r^  Mrs.  C.  Harris,  Marionville,  Pa.,  cannot  express  too  much  gratitude  for  the 
rj».„i=n„„  =  ~t  !k  results  received  through  Dr.  Peebles'  treatment.  She  suffered  for  years 

Keveiauons  ot  new  ^  with  fanjng  0f  the  WOmb.  Francis  Wavering,  Seattle,  Wash.,  suffered  for  20 
and  startling  truths  i  years  with  a  severe  case  of  Catarrh;  completely  cured  through  the  psychic 
.  ,         .        ,  W  treatment.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Clair,  Lexington,  Ky.,  after  30  years'  continual 

when   adopted   ana  ^  sufferingfrom  epilepsy,  and  tryingto  be  cured  by  eminent  physicians,  says: 
"Two  months  of  your  treatment  has  made  earth  almost  a  heaven  to  me.'" 


practiced 
kind,  will 
call 


£  diseases. 


^  ^  Hundreds  of  testimonials  like  the  above  have  been  received.  Dr.  Peebles' 

cure  so-  \  psychic  phenomena  is  the  crandest  discovery  of  the  ace.  Send  yonr 
a  a  «:n„„=w»"  w  name,  address  and  leading  symptoms  to,  Dr.  J.  M.  Peebles,  Battle  Creek, 
ea  incurame  \  Mich.;  you  will  receive,  AOCfll  IITCI  V  CDCC  a  complete  diacnosis  of 
ises.  W  through  his  ocult  power,  HDOULU  I  CL I  rnLL  your  case,  also  advice  and 


_\  the  Doctor's  different  booklets,  including  "The  Psychic  Science  In  the  Art 
of  Healing,"  which  should  be  readbyall  who  prize  HEALTH  and  HAPPINESS. 


SIX  EXQUISITE,  COSTLY  FINGER  DIMEC 

WE  TRUST  AGENTS  with  20  Mineral  Lamp  Wieks.  Best  111  II UO 
wick  in  the  World,  Light  Kqtud  to  Gas.  No  Smoke,  No  SmeU,  No 
Trunming,  Ho  Broken  Chimneys.  Can  be  sold  in  anhour  or  two  at  5  cents  each.  When 
sold  send  us  the  money,  $1.00,  and  we  give  you  free  any  two  of  these  Solid 
Gold  laid  rings.  The  Stone  Set  Kings  are  equal  in  appearance 
\to  costly  Diamonds.  Ihe  Band  Kings  are  elegant  in  design 
I  and  all  are  warranted  to  wear  well  and  give  satisfaction. 
J  We  take  back  unsold  goods.  No  cash  wanted  until  nicks  are  sold. 
Write  to  Miaekajl  WICK  CO.,  Providence,  It.  I. 


EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  0.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  sufferingfrom 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
■Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb.,  77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee,  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page  book, "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


2c  FOR  THIS  SUGAR  SHELL 


To  get  a  sample  of  Quaker  Valley  silverware  into 
every  home  we  will  mail  free  to  every  married  lady 
sending  us  name,  address  and  a  2c.  stamp  to  help  pay 
postage,  an  elegant  sterling  silver-plated  sugar  shell, 
such  as  jewelers  sell  at  75c.  Return  this  advt.  with  re- 
quest. (This  is  important.)  But  one  to  each  family. 
qiAKER  > ALLEY  JJFU.  CO.,  861 W,  Harrison  St.,  CHICAGO. 


MAKE  POULTRY  PAY 

by  feeding  green  cut  bone.  The  Humpbrvv 
Green  Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutter  is  guaran- 
teed to  cot  more  bone  in  lesa  time  with  less  labor 
than  any  other  cutter  made.  Send  for  free  book 
containing  blanks  for  one  year's  egg  record. 

Humphrey  &  Sons,  Box  36 .  Jollet,  III. 


MILK  PAIINT 

One  fourth  the  cost  of  oil  paints,  spreads  farther, 
looks  as  well,  wears  longer.  We  furnish  the  dry 
paint,  you  the  milk.  40  pounds  shipped  for  *  p 
Mail  pos/at  for  circular.  ifw 
N.  Y.  ROOF  PAINT  CO..  World  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 

450,000  TRFF.Q 


1  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fru  Itn.ete.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price-list  free.   LEWIS  BOESCU,  Fredoali.  N.  X. 


BUY 
FROM 
THE 
MAKER 


22.28  Dorrunce  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

mfg.  jewelers  and 
Diamond  importers. 

INCORPORATED,  S275.000. 

FREE  -Our  72  page  catalogue  illus- 
trating 3,000  pieces— rings,  watches,  sil- 
verware and  gold  and  silver  novelties  at. 
manufacturers'  prices. 


SALARY 


A  YEAR  SURE 
for  DELIVERERS 


$  Q  QQ  OO  ahd COLLECTORS 

S Several  honest,  capable  men  wanted  in  each  state  to  de-  A 
liver  and  collectf  or  old,  established  manufacturing  house.  Z 
^  $900  a  year  and  expenses  sure.  Mention  refer-  • 
•  ence  and  enclose  self  -  addressed  stamped  envelope.  9 
m  MANUFACTURER,  3d  Floor,  S8S  Dearborn  St, , CHICAGO.  # 


A  BONA  FIDE  WEEKLY  SALARY. 

MEN  and  WO* 


11  WEEK 


$12  and  EXPENSES  L 

Some  to  travel,  others  for  local  work.  Rapid  pro- 
motion and  increase  of  salary.  Ideal  employment, 
new,  brilliant  lines ;  bent  plans;  old  establs'd  horse; 
BCTLKR,  ALGElt  «fc  CO., New  Haven, Ot. 


MEN  to  REP- 
RESENT US 

Appointing  Agents 


DO  Y01  KNOW  2™ 

neighborhood 

who  would  like  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money 
either  by  working  aH  or  part  of  the  time?  If  so, 
please  send  us  the  name  and  address,  or  ask  the 
party  to  write  us  at  once  for  particulars.  Address 

THE  CROWELL  &  K1RKPATR1CK  CO. 
Circulation  Department.  Springfield,  Ohio 


Oxford  Down  £2i  Cotswold  Sheep 

to  sell,  both  sexes ;  they  are  on  dif- 
ferent farms,  and  will  guarantee 
every  sheep. 

A.  L,.  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  special 
advantage*.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 


THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATR1CK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


OCTOBEB  1,  1900 


THE  FARM  AIVO  F^RESIDB 


IT 


1  HOUSEHOLD 


[CONTINUED- FROM  PAGE  11] 

TRUST 

Let  us  leave  it  with  him,  all  the  doubts  and 
the  fears, 

The  sorrows  and  joys  that  encompass  the 
years; 

And  leaving  it  there,  since  he  knows  what 
is  best, 

Let  us  rest,  oh  my  heart,  trusting  him  let 
us  rest. 

Know  you  not,  oh  my  heart,  that  the  dark- 

somest  gloom 
Hovering  round  us  from  troubles  t hat  never 

have  come 

When  we  trembled  and  shrank,  by  some  ter- 
ror opprest — 

That  calne  not?  Then  rest,  oh  my  heart,  let 
us  rest! 

We  haye  traversed  the  heights  where  the 

angels  have  trod— 
In  the  sunshine  of  peace,  o'er  the  hills  of  our 

God; 

We  have  camped  in  the  lands  lying  low,  and 
the  chill 

Of  their  uoisomest  vapors  wrought  us  no  ill. 

Then  why,  oh  my  heart,  do  we  falter  and 
shrink? 

If  abysses  are  near  there  are  no  walls  on  the 
brink. 

Do  the  roses  of  Sharon  turn  pale  with  affright 7 
Or  the  lilies  go  drooping  for  fear  of  the  night? 

Let  us  rest,  oh  my  heart,  on  the  arm  that  is 
strong; 

He  has  kept  us  so  safe,  he  has  held  ns  so 

long- 
Let  us  leave  it  with  him,  iu  the  dark  or  the 

light, 

And  leaving  it  there,  'twill  be  right,  'twill  be 
right ! 

—Nellie  Hart  Woodworth. 


NEW  TOUCHES  FOR  OLD-TIME  DISHES 

^3^K,uitELY  every  housewife  who 
^1*^-4  reads  the  Fakm  and  Fireside 
must  have  learned  before  now 
how  much  better  and  more 
easily  a  kettle-roast  of  beef 
can  be  browned  before  it  is 
^Hjf"  boiled  than  by  our  mothers' 
method  of  simmering'  until  tender,  then 
evaporating  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquor  and  browning  the  roast.  Equally 
as  beneficial  touches  have  been  given 
many  other  substantial  old  dishes  with- 
out increasing  the  labor  of  preparing, 
and  formulas  for  several  are  here  given: 
Meat-pie. — A  delicious  meat-pie,  and 
one  that  is  far  more  digestible  than 
the  ordinary  sort,  is  made  by  removing 
the  bones,  skin  and  fat  from  beef  or 
any  other  kind  of  cold  meat  and  cutting 
the  meat  into  cubes.  Put  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  butter  over  the  fire; 
when  it  melts  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  dusting  of  pepper  and  one  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  flour;  stir  smooth, 
add  one  and  one  half  eupfuls  of  white 
stock  or  the  liquor  in  which  the 
meat  was  boiled,  and  stir  constantly 
until  it  boils  to  a  smooth  sauce.  (If  a 
slight  flavoring  of  onion  is  relished,  fry 
a  slice  in  the  butter  before  adding  the 
four.)  Put  one  quart  of  the  prepared 
meat  into  a  baking-dish,  pour  the  boiling 
sauce  over  it,  and  place  in  the  oven  fif- 
ten  minutes.  Make  one  pint  of  flour 
into  a  dough  as  for  baking-powder  bis- 
cuit, roll  one  half  inch  thick,  cut  into 
circles  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 
arrange  then}  over  the  t02J  of  the  meat, 
and  bake  fifteen  minutes  longer.  Serve 
hot  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was  baked. 

Potted  Meat. — This  is  a  most  at- 
tractive way  of  serving  any  left-over 
pieces  of  beef  or  other  cold  meat,  and 
two  or  more  kinds  can  be  advantageous- 
ly combined.  Chop  the  meat  very  line. 
For  every  two  eupfuls  of  prepared  meat 
allow  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter; 
cream  the  latter  with  one  half  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  mustard,  a 
dash  of  pepper  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  lemon-juice,  and  then  rub  the  meat 
to  a  paste  in  the  flavored  butter.  Pack 
in  tumblers  that  have  been  wet  in  cold 
water,  pour  over  a  little  melted  suet, 
and  stand  in  a  cold  place.  Serve  cold 
cut  in  slices. 

Scalloped  Beef. — Chop  beef  or  other 
•cold  meat,  and  prepare  an  equal  amount 
of  bread-crumbs  and  strained  canned 
tomatoes  (flavored  with  onion  or  not, 
as  preferred).  Butter  a  baking-dish, 
fill  with  alternate  layers  of  the  three, 
commencing  with  meat  and  having  but- 
tered crumbs  on  top.  Bake  twenty  min- 
utes, and  serve  hot. 


Jellied  Beef.- — Cover  two  pounds  of 
round  or  other  of  the  cheaper  cuts  of 
beef  with  boiling  water,  bring  quickly 
to  a  boil,  then  draw  back  and  simmer 
gently.  One  hour  before  it  is  done  add 
one  half  dozen  whole  cloves,  four  one- 
inch  long  bits  of  cinnamon,  one  eighth 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  allspice,  and 
t  he  yellow  rind  of  half  a  lemon.  When 
the  meat  is  clone  let  it  remain  in  the 
liquor  until  cold,  then  remove  and  chop 
very  fine.  Cover  half  a  boxful  of  gel- 
atin with  cold  water;  when  soft  add 
two  eupfuls  of  the  liquor  from  the  meat, 
and  the  white  of  one  egg.  Bring  the 
mixture  to  a  boil,  boil  five  minutes,  sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper  and  the  juice  of 
one  lemon,  and  let  drip  through  a 
double  cheese-cloth  bag.  Wet_  a  mold 
in  cold  water,  cover  the  bottom  with 
the  chopped  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
sprinkle  minced  parsley  over  this,  then 
(ill  with  alternate  layers  of  meat  and 
jelly,  having  jelly  on  top.  Let  stand 
until  the  next  day.  Serve  cold  cut  in 
slices.  Kathekine  B.  Johnson. 


WIDE  SMYRNA  LACE 

Cast  on  40  stitches. 

First  row — K  6,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  18,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Second  row — K  12,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  21.  . 

Third  row — K  7,  o,  n,  k  i,  o,  n,  k  1,  o, 
n,  k  IS,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Fourth  row — K  14,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  20. 

Fifth  row — K  8,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o, 
n,  k  18,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Sixth  row — K  16,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  19. 

Seventh  row— K  9,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  18,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Eighth  row — K  18,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  18. 

Ninth  row— K  10,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  18,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  k  2. 

Tenth  row— K  20,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  17. 

Eleventh  row — Knit  all  plain  45 
stitches. 

Twelfth  row— K  1,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  18,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  18. 

Thirteenth  row — K  19,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  17. 

Fourteenth  row — K  1,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  o, 
n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  18,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  k  7. 

Fifteenth  row — K  20,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  13. 

Sixteenth  row — K  1,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  18,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  0. 

Seventeenth  row — K  21,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  13. 

Eighteenth  row — K  1,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  18,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  5. 

Nineteenth  row — K  22,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  11. 

Twentieth  row — K  1,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  q,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  18,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  4. 

Twenty-first  row— K  23,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n, 
k  1,  o,  n,  k  9. 

Twenty-second  row — Knit  all  plain; 
begin  at  first  row.  (See  cut  in  the  Aug- 
ust 15th  issue.)     Mrs.  A.  L.  Howell. 


ORIGIN  OF  A  FAMILIAR  PHRASE 

"He  will  never  set  the  river  on  fire" 
is  often  said  of  a  dull,  slothful  person. 
The  origin  of  the  saying  is  this:  In 
England  many  years  ago  each  family 
was  obliged  to  sift  its  own  flour,  before 
the  millers  had  machinery  for  doing 
this.  The  sieve  was  called  a  temse,  and 
was  fixed  to  revolve  ion  the  top  of  a 
barrel.  If  turned  too  fast  the  friction 
sometimes  caused  it  to  take  fire,  and 
it  was  only  smart,  hard-working  boys 
who  made  it  go  fast  enough  for  this, 
so  people  got  into  the  way  of  saying 
of  a  lazy  boy,  "He  will  never  set  the 
temse  on  fire."  The  sieves  went  out  of 
date,  but  lazy  boys  never  go  out  of 
fashion,  so  people  continued  to  use  the 
expression;  and  as  the  river  Thames 
is  pronounced  in  the  same  way,  after 
many  years  people  who  had  never  heard 
of  a  temse  thought  it  meant  setting 
the  river  Thames  on  fire.  The  expres- 
sion traveled  far  and  wide,  and  people 
living  near  other  streams  did  not  know 
why  it  was  harder  for  a  slothful  boy 
to  set  the  Thames  on  fire  than  any 
other  river,  so  they  changed  the  saying 
to  "setting  the  river  on  fire." 


IS  HEALTH 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  Slocum  System  is  medicine 
reduced  to  an  exact  science  by  America's  foremost  specialist, 
and  our  readers  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  Dr.  Slocum's 
generous  offer.  When  writing  the  Doctor  please  mention 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

THESE  FOUR  REMEDIES 

Represent  a  NEW  system  of  medicinal  treatment  for  the  WEAK,  and  those  suffering  from  WASTING 
diseases,  WEAK  LUNGS,  COUGHS,  SORE  THROAT,  CATARRH,  CONSUMPTION  AND  OTHER  PUL- 
MONARY TROUBLES,  or  inflammatory  conditions  of  NOSE,  THROAT  and  LUNGS. 

The  treatment  is  FREE.  You  have  only  to  write  to  obtain  it. 

By  the  system  devised  by  DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  the  specialist  in  pulmonary  and  kindred  dis- 
eases, the  needs  of  the  sick  body  can  be  condensed  into  his  treatment  by  four  distinct  preparations. 

Whatever  your  disease,  ONE  or  MORE  of  these  four  remedies  will  be  of  benefit  to  you. 

According  to  the  exigencies  of  your  case,  fully  explained  in  the  treatise  given  free  with  the  free 
medicine,  you  may  take  ONE,  or  any  TWO,  or  THREE,  or  ALL  FOUR,  in  combination. 
,  Female  troubles  and  the  ailments  of  delicate  children  are  speedily  relieved. 

The  four  together  form  a  panoply  of  STRENGTH  against  disease  in  whatever  shape  it  may 
attack  you. 

THE  FREE  OFFER 

To  obtain  these  four  FREE  invaluable  preparations,  illustrated  above,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write,  mentioning  Farm  and  Fireside,  in  which  you  read  this  article,  to  DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  LAB- 
ORATORIES, 96  AND  98  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  giving  your  name  and  full  address.  The  FREE 
MEDICINE  will  then  be  sent  you,  in  the  hope  that  if  it  does  you  good  you  will  recommend  it  to  your 
friends. 


FREE 


RHEUMATISM 
CURE! 


If  you  have  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lumbago,  Sciatica, 
etc.,  when  doctors  fail  to  cure  you,  you  write  to  me 
and  I  will  send  you,  free  of  cost,  a  trial  package  of 
the  most  wonderful  remedy  which  cured  me  aud 
thousands  of  others,  among  tbem  cages  of  over  forty- 
years'  standing.  This  is  no  humbug  or  deception, 
but  an  honest  remedy  that  cured  more  than  50,000 
persons  in  the  past.  Address  JOHN  A.  SMITH, 
748  Germania  BIdg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Jfe   jBk  ■%  g%  Send  us  your  nddress 

O"  BjJH  A  IB  AU  ^  (IBB  A  »"d  we  willshowyou 
V      >%  U  Udff  UUI6  how  to  make  ♦Sad*, 

mTm  M  lei  &  absolutely  sure;  we 

^9m%W  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

ROYA.L  MANUFACTURING  CO..       Box206,  Detroit.  Mich. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula.Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  I>K.  BYE,  Kansas  City ,  Mo. 


Pain  you  to  walk?  Corns?  Re- 
move them  with  A=CORN  SALVE. 

Trial  box  for  nothing. 

Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


MAINf   or  WOMAN 

to  employ  and  superintend  agents— goo  per  month  and 
expenses.  Experience  not  required.  Permanent  position. 
ZIEBLER  CO.,  274  Locust  Street.  Philadelphia. 


^  MAGIC  GOLDOMETER 

71k<>-  Silver,  also  Rods  rind  Needles-    Circular  2  cenis. 
R.  G.  STACFFKR,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Harrisbtirg,  l»a. 


AGENTS 

™  "  Kainolea  Free.  LAL 


selling  our  Mackintosh    MM  A  H|  ET  V 
_J  Skirts  and  C»pi«  Mate  Big  IWI V  tW  Km  I 

1  Buinplea  Free.  LADIES  SUPPhY  CO,,  109 Wsbasll  Avc.Chicago. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

Mrs.  L.Lanier,  Mar 
tin, Tenn. , writes:' 
'Itreduoed  my  weight  2  I  lbs.  io  15  days 
without  any  unpleasant  effeoto  whatever."  Purely 

vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water.  Any 
one  can  make  itathome  at  little  expense. 
Ko  starving.  Nosiokness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  fori  cents  for  postage  ,eto. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,St.  Louis.  Mb. 

Make  Big  Wages 
 AT  HOME  

and  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  my 
—  -mw  work.  It's  very  pleasant  and  win 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  sand  full  particularsto  all  sending 
2c.  stamp.  MRS.  A.  H.  WIGGINS,  Box  20  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 
_  tion,  pain,  danger  or 
detention  from  worn;.  .N  o  return  of  Rupture  or  further 
use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all  (old 
or  young).  Easy  to  use:  thousands  cured;  book  frae 
(sealed).    DR.  W.  S.  RICE.  Box  F.  Adams.  N.lf\ 


ladies; 


RUPTURE 


DR.  O.  PHELPS  BROWN'S 

PRECIOUS 

HERBAL 
OINTMENT 

Nature's  Priceless  Remedy. 


Cures  through  the  Pores. 

Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sprains, 
Weak  Back,  Burns,  Sores,  etc.,  etc. 
Druggists  sell  it.  By  mail  25  cents. 
Sample  and  Health  Book  CD  CC 
by  mail;  J,  Gibson  Brown,  lilCC 
156  Liberty  Street,  Newborgfa,  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA 


CURED  WITH 
DR.  TAFT'S 
ASTHMALENE 

Send  for  FREE  Trial  Bottle  and  Testimonials. 
Dr.  Taft  Bros.  Medicine  Co.,  79  E.  130th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Facial  BIemlshes,Tettcr,SaU 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
Jleud,  Ring  Worm,  Itching 
 Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 

Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  86c.  A.  O.  PILSON, 
Pharmacist,  182?  W.Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


ECZEMA 


Tine  UfnilM  Expelled  Alive;  head  guaran- 
lHrC"WUKl'l  teed.  2-eent  stamp  for  booklet. 
BYRON  FIELD  &  CO.,  188  State  Street,  Chicago. 


ANGELS  WHISPER 

Sample  15c. :  9  for  81.  J.  LEI 


Beautiful  Large  Picture; 
colored.  Sells  quick  at  25c. 
E,  Omaha  BIdg.,  Chicago. 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.   Sample  FE2B-. 

Dr.  F.  E.  May.BloomingtoD,  IVL 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CORE  $1  -arg? 


Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0« 
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Standard  American  Cook  Book 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  40  CENTS 

This  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  recipes  and  desirable  formulas  by  noted 
experts  and  over  two  hundred  practical  housekeepers.  It  covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with  special 
directions  for  serving-  at  table;  also  preserving,  pickling-,  candy-making-,  etc.,  and  ten  more  chapters  of  helps. 


Plain  and  Fancy  Cooking  in  Great  Variety 

TTENTION  is  called  to  the  unequaled  variety 


characterizing  the  recipes  in  this  Cook  Book. 
Practical  housekeepers  consider  this  one  of  the 
very  strongest  features  of  this  new  work,  adapting 
it  to  universal  use,  and  suiting  every  occasion, 
from  a  simple  and  inexpensive  home  meal  to  an 
elaborately  prepared  entertainment  for  company. 


Plain 
Cooking 


This  is  the  Cook  Book  You  Want 

inrilECAUSE  its  plan  includes  the  valuable  and  use- 
US  ful  points  of  other  cook  books,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  has  inestimable  features  of  its  own  entirely 
new.  For  regular  use  it  will  give  you  the  best 
of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable,  economical 
kitchen  guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things 
to  choose  from.   It  far  surpasses  all  others. 


FRUIT  ON  CAKES 


Fancy 
Cooking 


The  only  Amply  Illustrated 
work  on  the  cuisine  within 
reach  of  the  women  of  Amer= 
ica.    Nearly  400  large  pages. 

Premium  No.  10 


MONTREAL  SOUFFLE 


More  .... 
Than  250  .  . 
Explanatory 
Illustrations 


AKING  clear  at  a  glance  important  processes  in  plain  and 
fancy  cooking.  .  To  show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  done 
amounts  to  far  more  practically  than  any  mere  bidding 
do  it.  Once  accustomed  to  the  pictorial  object-teaching 
methods  of  this  thorough  and  comprehensive  work,  no  lady 
will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  unsatisfactory  directions  of 
other  cook  books.    This  Cook  Book  has  a  complete  index. 

This  Book  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


PRINCESS  MELON 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Grand  Book  for 

40  Cents 


( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the 
regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may 
be  counted  in  a  club. 


POPULAR  WORKS  OF  FICTION 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  Any  One  of  the  Books  Listed  Below  for 


50  Cents 


f  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular*cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  BOOKS  GIVEN  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


The  books  listed  below  are  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  book-paper  with  clear,  readable 
type.  They  are  bound  in  heavy  manila' covers  elegantly  decorated  in  colors.  The  list  com- 
prises many  copyrighted  works  by  popular  authors,  and  the  books  are  all  fine  large  books 
ranging  in  size  from  300  pages  to  718  pages.  Each  of  the  books  measures  4^  inches  wide  by 
7^3  inches  long.  Any  one  of  these  books  given  as  a  premium  for  securing  two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside.    Order  by  premium  numbers  as  shown  before  each  title. 


THESE  ARE  REGULAR  25-CENT  BOOKS 


Prem.  No. 


BY  MARY  J.  HOLMES 

Titles  Pages 


1701  Edna  Browning   423 

1702  Homestead  on  the  Hillside   310 

1703  Hugh  Worthington  :   352 

1704  Bessie's  Fortune   453 

1705  Tempest  and  Sunshine   378 

1706  Lena  Rivers   411 

1707  The  English  Orphans   320 

1708  Marian  Grey   366 

1709  Darkness  and  Daylight   384 

1710  Meadow  Brook   380 

1711  Mildred   324 

1712  Cameron  Pride   415 

1713  Eose  Mather   407 

1714  Ethelyn's  Mistake  :   303 

1715  Edith  Lyle   420 

1716  Milbank   402 

1717  Dora  Deane   472 

1718  Cousin  Maude   374 

1719  West  Lawn  413 

BY  AUGUSTA  J.  EVANS 

1720  Beulah   492 

1721  Macaria   4(54 

1722  Inez   303 

BY  MARION  HARLAND 

1723  Ruby's  Husband   392 

1724  My  Little  Love   396 

1725  Helen  Gardner   382 

1726  The  Empty  Heart   352 

1727  The  Hidden  Path   434 


Prem.  No.  Titles  Pages 

1728  Husbands  and  Homes   390 

1729  Phemie's  Temptation   396 

1730  From  My  Youth  Up   390 

1731  Alone   395 

1732  At  Last   300 

1733  Moss  Side   450 

1734  True  as  Steel   322 

1735  Miriam   549 

1736  Nemesis   499 

1737  Jessamine   387 

1738  Sunnybank   415 

BY  AMELIA  E.  BARR 

1739  The  Beads  of  Tasmer   395 

1740  The  Mate  of  the  Easter  Bell   347 

1741  Femmetia   335 

BY  MRS.  E.  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWORTH 

1742  The  Changed  Brides   503 

1743  The  Bride's  Fate   488 

1744  The  Wife's  Victory   326 

1745  Unknown   592 

1746  Prince  of  Darkness   370 

1747  The  Fatal  Marriage   487 

1748  The  Missing  Bride   635 

1749  Lost  Heir  of  Linlithgow   570 

1750  A  Noble  Lord   428 

1751  The  Three  Beauties   523 

1752  Love's  Labor  Won   383 

1753  The  Gypsy's  Prophecy   465 

1751  The  Bridal  Eve   446 

1755  The  Discarded  Daughter   412 

1756  A  Skeleton  in  the  Closet   381 


Prem.  No.  Titles  Pages 

1757  Brandon  Coyle's  Wife   -Hi 

1758  Nearest  and  Dearest   572 

1759  The  Maiden  Widow   313 

1760  The  Fortune  Seeker   498 

1701  How  He  Won  Her   512 

1702  The  Lost  Heiress   502 

1763  Ishmael,  or  In  the  Depths   718 

17G4  Self  Raised,  or  From  the  Depths   658 

1765  India,  The  Pearl  of  Pearl  River   402 

1766  For  Woman's  Love   486 

1767  The  Hidden  Hand   600 

1768  "Em"   368 

1769  Lilith   399 

1770  The  Unloved  Wife   374 

1771  "  Em's  "  Husband   395 

1772  Gloria   348 

1773  David  Lindsay   409 

1774  Only  a  Girl's  Heart   453 

1775  The  Rejected  Bride   445 

1776  Gertrude  Haddan   416 

1777  Vivia   540 

1778  Cruel  as  the  Grave   372 

1779  Tried  for  Her  Life  

1780  The  Family  Doom   350 

1781  The  Two  Sisters  i   497 

1782  A  Beautiful  Fiend   452 

1783  Victor's  Triumph   543 

1784  The  Deserted  Wife   586 

1785  Lady  of  the  Isle   598 

1786  Bride  of  Llewellyn   550 

1787  Fair  Play  -   570 

1788  Allworth  Abbey   421 

1789  Retribution   305 


Address  FARM   AIND    FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Excelsior  Stamping  and  Embroidery  Outfit 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.00 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  complete  Stamping  Outfit  with  a  fine  assortment  of  patterns;  a  set  consisting  of  pure  Irish 
Linen  stamped  centerpiece  with  doilies  to  match;  also  a  full  line  of  cambric  patterns  for  the  latest  craze'  in  fancy-work 
— Battenberg,  Duchess  and  Honiton  Laces.  The  STAMPING  OUTFIT  contains  64  perfect  stamping  patterns,  with 
a  box  of  modern  stamping  material,  the  most  complete  method  ever  used  to  transfer  stamping  designs. 

THE  FOLLOWING  PATTERNS  ARE  IN  THIS  OUTFIT : 


26  separate  letters,  size  of  each  letter  Xyi.  inches.  They 
are  used  for  marking  Handkerchiefs,  Napkins, 
Towels,  etc. 

One  8-inch  Battenberg  Pincushion. 

One  Scallop  l/z  inch  wide. 

One  Cuff  pattern  for  Battenberg  and  Honiton. 


One  Calla-Lily. 
One  Bunch  Clover. 

Words — Photograph,  Gloves,  Collars  and  Cuffs. 

One  Cut  Work  Design  for  border  two  inches  wide. 

One  8-inch  Battenberg  Doily. 

One  Veil-Case  Design  9x13  inches. 

One  Heart  Photograph-Frame  Design. 

One  Merry  Xmas  Design. 

One  word — Veils. 

One  Book-Mark. 

One  9-inch  Corner  Design. 

One  Outline  Turkey. 

One  11-inch  Round  Doily. 


One  Spray  Pond-Lilies. 

One   13-inch  Spray  of  Strawberries  for  corner 

table-cover. 
One  Pincushion  Design  for  jewel-work. 
One  running  Vine  Border  y2  inch  wide. 
One  4>£-inch  Tie-End. 
One  Battenberg  Collar. 

Large  Butterfly  and  small  designs  of  Pansies. 
One  5-inch  Doily. 

Bow-Knots  of  Battenberg,  Bunch  Cherries. 
One  Corner  Design. 

One  Fawn,  Clusters  of  Wild  Flowers,  etc. 
All  made  on  Bond  Parchment  Paper. 


THE  LINEN  SET  CONTAINS 

Six   5-inch    Doilies,    all    different    designs,    as     One  17-inch  Centerpiece. 

Buttercups,    Ferns,   Forget-me-nots,   Sweet-     Four  3-inch  Doilies  for  tumblers. 

peas,  Violets  and  Butterflies.  These  designs  are  all  stamped  on  fine  linen. 

THE  BATTENBERG  PATTERNS  CONSIST  OF 


One  20-inch  Battenberg  Centerpiece. 
One  5-inch  Border. 
One  Bow-Knot. 

One  Collar  for  Battenberg  and  Honiton  Laces. 
One  12-inch  Handkerchief. 

All  stamped,  on  cambric.    These  are  all  of  the  very  latest  designs 


One  14-inch  square  all  Battenberg  Doily. 
One  n-inch  round  Doily. 
One  7>£-inch  Tie-End. 
One  4-inch  Tie-End. 


This  Combination  Outfit  presents  a  variety  of  patterns  for  all  sorts  of  work,  and  cannot 
fail  to  render  satisfaction.    Bear  in  mind  our  offer  includes  everything  enumerated  above. 


$1.00 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Combination  Outfit  for  .  v  .......  . 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  FIVE  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  Order  the 
Outfit  by  Premium  No.  228.    This  outfit  is  sure  to  please  anybody  interested  in  embroidery. 


THE  WAR  IN  CHINA 


AGAJIN 


EMPHASIZES 
UP=TO=DATE 


THE  NECESSITY 
ATLAS   OF  THE 


FOR  HAVIINQ 
WORLD 


AN 


The  New  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  has  a  large,  up-to-date  map  of  China,  showing  the  treaty  ports,  the 
locations  of  the  present  difficulties,  the  railroad  lines  and  the  bases  from  which  Japan,  Russia,  the  United 
Premium  No.  12  States  and  other  powers  are  operating-.    This  Atlas  is  a  necessity  to 

every  reader  who  would  understand  the  reports  from  China  appearing- 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  press.    The  New  People's  Atlas  also  contains 

NEW  FULL=PA0E  MAP  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Showing  all  the  war  and  railroad  points.  This  new  map  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  daily  dis- 
patches, making  every  movement  of  the  contending  forces  entirely  clear.  It  accurately  locates 
Ladysmith,  Kimberley,  Maf eking,  Bloemf ontein  and  Pretoria,  also  Durban,  Lorenzo  Marquez  on  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  all  the  other  ports  and  places  constantly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  war. 

DOUBLE=PAQE  MAP  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Size  19xl2|  inches.  Showing  the  entire  theater  of  military  operations  and  garrisoned  points.  Exhibits 
the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Philippines  as  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain. 

The  New  People's  Atlas  Contains  250  Maps  and  Illustrations 

It  contains  143  pages  (each  page  is  11  inches  wide  and  14  inches  long),  and  sh6uld  be  in  every  home  and  school-room. 
IT  IS  UP  TO  DATE;  IT  IS  COMPLETE;  IT  IS  EDUCATIONAL;  IT  IS  CHEAP. 

THERE  ARE  ALSO  DOUBLE=PAGE  MAPS  OF  CUBA  AND  ALASKA 

All  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  shown.  Rivers  and  lakes  are  accurately  located.  All  the  large  cities  of  the 
world,  the  important  towns  and  most  of  the  villages  of  the  United  States  are  given  on  the  maps.  It  gives  a  classified  list 
of  all  nations,  with  forms  of  government,  geographical  location,  size  and  population. 


Uliiiutur..-  Cut  of  Atla> 


FREE 


.    Actual  Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches ;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches, 

We  Will  Send  the  New  People's  Atlas  as  a  Premium 
for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and 
the  New  People's  Atlas  for  the  Special  Price  of 


Address  FARM  AIVD 

too*- 

V*  ^*         ^*        ^  ^«  ^-^«     ^  ^         ^  ^C-  ^C.  ^ff.  ^T-^?^^ 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or 
the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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40  Cents  $ 
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THE  FARM  A1ND  FIRESIDE 


October  1,  1900 


FARM  SELECTIONS 


A  VALUABLE  OUNCE 

Thinking  of  our  Indiana  farmer 
growing  clover  once  in  three 
years  to  improve  his  farm  brings 
to  mind  an  article  in  the  "Rural 
New-Yorker."  It  seems  to  me  my  friend 
C.  E.  Chapman  has  g-ot  a  little  off.  He 
says:  "The  value  of  clover  is  not  in  the 
bacteria  grown  on  its  roots,  but  in  the 
humus  furnished  by  the  mass  of  roots; 
by  its  loosening-  and  mellowing-  capac- 
ity." 

He  says  further  that  clover  makes  his 
soil  mellow,  it  holds  moisture  better, 
weeds  are  smothered  by  the  heavy 
growth,  and  then  he  refers  to  the  size 
of  these  bacteria  (like  little  seeds  on 
the  roots),  as  compared  to  the  other 
plants,  "perhaps  an  ounce  of  bacteria  to 
the  ton  of  clover."  The  mellowing  effect 
of  clover  is  valuable,  and  so  is  the  humus 
it  furnishes;  and  it  does  smother  weeds. 

These  things  are  all  true;  but  when 
our  friend  says  the  value  of  the  clover 
is  not  also  in  the  bacteria  grown  on 
the  roots  of  it,  and  speaks  of  them 
slightingly  as  only  about  an  ovraee 
as  compared  with  a  ton  of  clover,  he 
certainly  is  wrong.  I  think  a  ton  of 
clover  will  usually  have  more  than  an 
ounce  of  these  bacterial  homes  in  the 
roots,  but  it  doesn't  matter.  Call  it 
one  ounce.  Now,  Dr.  Van  Slyke,  of 
Xew  York,  says  that  in  each  one  of 
these  little  tubercles  there  is  a  man- 
ufactory with  an  army  of  microscopic 
workers,  and  they  are  transforming  the 
atmospheric  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid, 
which  may  be  absorbed  by  the  clover 
to  make  its  growth.  What  matter  if 
they  don't  weigh  more  than  an  ounce 
if  they  can  change  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  of  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  into 
the  ton  of  clover  hay  on  the  roots  of 
which  they  grew? 

The  farmers  of  New  York  paid  on  the 
average  about  twenty  cents  a  pound  for 
nitrogen  in  their  fertilizers  last  year. 
These  little  bacteria,  if  weighing  but  an 
ounce,  seem  many  times  more  valuable 
than  their  weight  would  indicate  when 
we  realize  that  they  can  save  us  six 
or  eight  dollars.  It  isn't  the  weight  of 
them  that  determines  their  value,  but 
what  they  can  do  or  what  they  are 
worth.  An  ounce  of  gold  is  worth  more 
than  a  ton  of  clover.  The  bacteria  on 
the  roots  of  clover  have  put  millions  of 
ounces  of  gold  into  the  pockets  of 
farmers;  and  then  they  have  had  the 
clover,  with  all  its  other  benefits  besides. 
— T.  B.  Terry,  in  Practical  Farmer. 


TURKESTAN  ALFALFA 

The  reports  from  the  region  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  and  north  of  Kan- 
sas and  California  indicate  that  this 
variety  is  hardier  and  more  productive 
than  that  commonly  grown  in  this  re- 
gion. It  seems  to  endure  drought  bet- 
ter, is  not  so  easily  affected  by  freezing, 
and  gives  better  results  on  strongly  al- 
kaline soils.  In  the  East,  however,  where 
there  is  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  where 
heavy  soils  predominate,  this  variety 
seems  to  be  little,  if  any,  superior  to 
the  French  or  Chilean  varieties;  in  fact, 
it  seems  certain  that  in  some  localities 
at  least  it  i$  less  valuable.  In  the 
South  so  few  tests  have  been  made  that 
no  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn, 
the  reports  from  some  sections  being 
favorable  to  the  Turkestan  alfalfa, 
while  those  froni  others  indicate  that 
the  commonly  grown  varieties  are  the 
most  valuable.  In  the  extreme  South- 
west further  experimentation  is  needed. 

The  seed  of  Turkestan  alfalfa  will 
germinate  much  quicker  and  the  plants 
start  into  growth  earlier  under  the 
same  conditions  than  common  alfalfa. 
The  plants  are  more  leafy,  grow  more 
rapidh',  and  have  a  stronger,  more  vig- 
orous root  system.  Another  advantage 
which  the  Turkestan  variety  has  is  that 
the  stems  are  more  slender  and  less 
woody,  the  plants  making  a  more  nutri- 
tious hay  of  finer  quality.  That  it  will 
withstand  drought  under  the  same  con- 
ditions better  than  ordinary  alfalfa 
seems  certain  from  the  reports  of  the 
experimenters.  In  the  West  and  the 
Northwest,  at  least,  it  seems  to  be  more 
productive,  both  with  and  without  irri- 
gation.— From  Bulletin  of  United  Sta'tes 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


STOMACH-WORMS  OF  SHEEP 

Lambs  infested  with  the  worm  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  were  allowed 
to .  go  without  treatment  for  two 
months,  at  which  stage  the  gasolene 
treatment  was  commenced.  A1  this 
time  but  few  of  the  fiock  were  healthy- 
looking,  and  some  of  them  were  quite 
thin  in  flesh..  There  was  every  indica- 
tion that  from  one  third  to  one  half  of 
the  flock  would  succumb  to  the  disease. 
The  gasolene  seemed  to  check  the 
trouble  at  once,  as  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle death  after  beginning  the  use  of  it. 
The  treatment  consisted  in  simply  giv- 
ing gasolene  in  flaxseed-tea  in  the  form 
of  a  drench. 

To  describe  more  accurately:  About 
one  gallon  of  flaxseed  contained  in  a 
cheese-cloth  sack  securely  tied  was 
placed  over  the  fire  in  a  kettle  con- 
taining at  least  two  gallons  of  soft 
water,  and  allowed  to  steep  for  from 
one  to  two  hours.  The  sack  was  then 
removed  and  allowed  to  drain  into 
the  kettle  while  the  tea  was  cooling. 
When  the  temperature  was  reduced  to 
about  that  of  freshly  drawn  milk  four 
ounces  of  the  tea  were  measured  out 
into  a  bottle,  and  in  it  was  mixed  one 
ordinary  tablespooiiful  of  common  gas- 
olene for  each  lamb,  weighing  from  six- 
ty to  eighty  pounds.  Then  placing  the 
thumb  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  it 
was  shaken  vigorously  for  at  least  a 
minute,  after  which  it  was  poured 
quickly  into  a  small-sized  drenching- 
bottle  and  at  once  given  to  the  lamb. 
In  giving  this  drench  special  care  is 
necessary  not  to  strangle  the  lamb. 
The  animal  should  be  set  upon  its  rump 
and  held  between  the  knees,  using'  care 
not  to  throw  the  head  much  farther 
back  than  the  line  of  the  back  of  the 
sheep. 

The  gasolene  may  be  given  as  success- 
fully in  new  milk  as  in  flaxseed-tea,  and 
should  be  administered  to  the  lambs 
after  they  have  been  fasted  for  at  least 
twelve  hours.  After  the  administration 
of  the  medicine  the  sheep  should  not 
be  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  for  at  least 
two  hours.  This  treatment  should  be 
given  on  three  consecutive  days,  and 
should  then  be  repeated  in  from  seven 
to  ten  days  for  three  consecutive  days. 
—The  Shepherd's  Bulletin. 


CAUSE  AND  REMEDY  FOR  SLIMY  MILK 

One  of  the  most  common  and  puzzling 
difficulties  experienced  '  by  milkmen  is 
the  development  of  sliminess  in  the 
milk,  which  prevents  cream  from  rising 
and  otherwise  injures  the  quality.  Bac- 
teria, which  cause  these  changes,  are 
not  very  common  and  will  not  usually 
appear  in  clean  and  well-regulated 
dairies.  Sometimes  this  trouble  comes 
from  the  dust  of  a  special  lot  of  hay 
which  the  farmer  is  using,  sometimes 
from  the  water  used  in  washing  the 
cans,  or  possibly  from  bacteria  that  get 
attached  to  the  cow's  body  in  the  pas- 
tures or  swamps. 

Often  the  pest  is  spread  from  one 
farm  to  all  the  others  in  the  community 
through  exchanging  cans  at  the  cream- 
ery or  on  the  milk-routes.  In  such  a 
case  the  remedy  is  a  complete  steriliza- 
tion by  superheated  steam  of  all  cans 
that  are  used  for  distributing  milk,  fol- 
lowed by  a  washing  of  the  cows'  stalls 
in  dairies  where  the  trouble  has  ap- 
peared. Other  kinds  of  bacteria  cause 
such  troubles  as  tainted  milk,  blue 
milk,  red  milk  and  soapy  milk.  The 
remedy  in  all  such  cases  must  be  to  look 
for  some  unusual  cause  and  remove  it, 
following  with  disinfection  of  the  sta- 
ble and  thorough  cleansing  of  the  cow. 
— Professor  W.  H.  Conn,  in  American 
Agriculturist. 


PARIS  STREET-TREES 

Wide  streets  and  handsome  street- 
trees  help  largely  in  the  fame  of  beau- 
tiful Paris.  But  the  success  of  the 
trees  is  due  to  intelligent  oversight  by 
the  authorities.  Even  with  this  admir- 
able protection  the  average  life  of  a 
Paris  street-tree  is  found  to  be  but  half 
that  of  those  growing  in  the  environs. 
Of  varieties  the  following  have  been 
found  best  suited  to  the  conditions  of 
Paris,  preference  being  given  in  the  or- 
der named:  Horse-chestnut  (which  is 
much  the  best),  plane,  ailantus,  lo- 
cust, linden  and  paulownia. — Median's 
Monthly. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BATJMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

y  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN  ] 
SHIP  MAN  J 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


E 


VEN  though  you  want  but  a  pound 
of  White  Lead,  you  do  not  want 
to  have  some  cheap  mixture  of 
Zinc,  Barytes,  etc.,  labeled  "White 
Lead,"  foisted  upon  you  simply  because  the 
dealer  makes  a  greater  profit  on  it. 

Insist  on  getting  Pure  White  Lead. 
It  will  be  pure  if  the  package  bears  one  of 
the  brands  named  in  the  margin.  You 
can  buy  them  in  one,  two,  three  or  five- 
pound  cans. 

rniJP  For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
rHEE  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show- 
ing samples  of  Colors,  also  .pamphlet  entitled  "  Uncle  Sam's  Ex- 
perience With  Paints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 


FEUS 


YEARS  PIANO  *«&00 
TRIAL 


ORGAN 

i.OO  UP 


:k  With  interest  if  not  satis- 
bargain.  Write  today  fdr 
our  latest  catalogue.  It  is  free. 
It  shows  you  the  latest  and  most 
up-to-date  Oruans  and  Pianos 
on  the  market.  It  tells  you  all 
flfl  1 1 D  about  our  patent  combination  ac- 
V'U'UU  Hr  tions  and  orchestral  attachments 
which  imitate  a  great  variety  of  stringed  instruments. 
Something  new  and  novel  that  never  fails  to  please. 
A  discount  of  $10.00  on  every  Organ  and  $20.00  on  every 
Piano  if  you  get  our  catalogue  now.  We  sell  for  cash 
or  on  easy  payments.  .\o  money  in  advance  re- 
quired. From  factory  to  home.  \o  agents. 
So  middlemen's  profits.  Write  today. 


BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 

Box  628   Washington,  N.J. 


1863     Thirty-Seven  Years  Ago  1900 

we  originated  the  now  world 
famous  o.  I.  c.  hogs  and 
established  our  present  bus- 
iness. We  are  still  in  bus- 
iness and  the  0. X  C's.  con- 
tinue as  in  the  past,  the  best 
general  purpose  hog  known. 
They  are,  less  liable  to  dis- 
ease than  others,  too.  They 
have  constitutions.  We  send 
a  sample  pair  of  our 

Famous 
O.I.C.  HOGS 

on  time  and  allow  you 
agency  if  you  write  prompt- 
ly. Two  of  these  famous 
hogs  weighed  2.806  lbs.  Write 
today. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 
101  Grand  Arcade, 

Cleveland,  •    .  Ohio. 


j  ...  -  ..  —" 

Worthington,  Minn.,  June  12,  1899. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Gentle  uen :— My  O.  I.  C.  brood  sows  (purchased  from  you)  will  weigh 
upward  of  700  lbs.,  in  breeding  condition  now;  11  and  12  pigs  by  their 
Bides.  I  think  my  0. 1.  C'S  first-class.  They  take  first  premiums  over 
all  breeds  wherever  shown.    Respectfully  yours,     WILSON  AGER. 


MACHINERY^  SUPPLIES  aiiARGft!iER!CES 

We  have  the  largest  machinery  depot  on  earth.  We  secure  our  machinery  from 
the  various  buildings  and  plants  that  we  are  constantly  buying.  We  purchased  The 
World's  Pair,  The  Omaha  Exposition,  The  Chicago  Post-Office  and  numerous  other 
noted  structures.  Our  facilities  for  rebuilding  machinery  are  unsurpassed.  We 
cover  all  our  sales  with  binding  guarantees.  BOILERS  FROM  $25  UP.  ENGINES 

FROM  $35  UP.  STEAM  PUMPS  FROM  $15  UP  -  etc.,  etc 

We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  general  supplies,  such  as 
BELTING,  SHAFTING,  HANGERS,  PULLEYS,  IRON 
PIPE,  VALVESand FITTINGS,  IRON  ROOFING,  HARD- 
WARE, PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc.   Cut  this 
ad.  out  and  we  will  send  you  Free  our  250  page 
Catalogue  No.  34.      We  are  constantly  buying 
entire  stocks  at  Sheriffs  and  Receivers  Sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

West  35th  and  Iron  Streets,      -  CHICAGO. 
^    t    I    I     I  I     I      >     \    \  \ 
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Artistic  monuments 

xtAy&^oWs  in  mime  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 
77 1  hit*  Rt*AH*r>  is  st'ictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
Vvl'llv  Dl  VllXV  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  from  $4  00  to  S4.000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  information. '  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gation. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

Ok  monumental  Bronze  Co.,  3&SS5gT"Se- 

POULTRY  LOVING  WOMEN 

thousands  of  them  are  MAKING  MONET  out  of  eggs.   It's  pleasant  and  profitable. 
They  double  the  egg  product  by  feeding  Green  Cut  Bone  and  Granite  Crystal  Grit 

MANN'  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

cot  fast,  fine  and  so  easy  that  any  woman  can  work  them.  Mann's  Clover  Cutters 
and  Swinging  Feed  Trays  pay  big- for  their  investment.  Cash  or  Installments. 
Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue.     F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box   S«  Millord,  Mass. 

etc.,  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 
cheapest.   Have  hundreds  of  car  loads  of 

Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

40  acres  of  Hardy  Boses.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ficus,  Ferns,  Roses,  etc.  Correspondence  solicited. 
-   Catalogue  free.  47th  year.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O. 

IT    DA  VC    Tn    DCtlftDMi       Hornless  cows  give  more  miUc. 
Ml     rf\  lO    M  It   UC  ft  UrtrW  m      Hornless  steers  make  better  beef. 
|The  best  dehorner,  the  mosthu-  -      4  A  M     flit        imfitu  9fw%mfg% 

Fmane  and  easiest  to  use  1.  the  KBySt One  UenOMIIIig  f»fIM» 

Cuts  on  four  sides  at  once,  without  crushing  or  bruising.  Endorsed  by  leading  colleges. 
Highest  award  at  world's  fair.  Send  for  circulars.         M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  (Successor  to  A.  C.  BROSIM' 
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REFORESTATION  IN  COLORADO 

By  H.  A.  Crafts 

*    y     kin-:  plains  of  Colorado  in  their  orig- 
I  inal  state  were  practically  treeless, 

fch  I  but  in  the  mountain  regions  were 

I  L^\|  some  magnificent  forests,  and  in 
UTS  1  Ihv  J  sPite  of  the  carelessness  and  the 
cupidity  of  man  there  still  re- 
main some  quite  extensive  tracts 
of  fine  timber.  But  with  the  de- 
vastating1 effects  of  annual  forest 
fires  and  the  continued  work  of  the  timber- 
cutters  and  tie-choppers  these  are  rapidly 
disappearing.  The  forest  fires  are  especially 
destructive.  Not  a  summer  season  passes  but 
that  somewhere  up  and  down  the  range  they 
rage  with  unchecked  fury,  and  do  not  cease  to 
burn  until  extinguished  by  autumnal  rains.  By 
day  vast  volumes  of  smoke  rise  above  the  crest 
of  the  range,  throwing  a  veil  over  the  sun's  face, 
which  for  days  at  a  time  peers  from  the  heavens 
like  an  immense  copper  disk;  and  by  night  the 
fires  from  the  burning  timber  gleam  along  the 
mountain-sides  like  the  watch-fires  of  a  sleeping- 
army.  They  are  usually  started  from  unextin- 
guished camp-fires,  a  match  carelessly  thrown 
.hito  the  dry  ami  tinder-like  scurf,  or  the 
embers  knocked  from  ihe  pipe-bowl  of  some 
wandering  tourist  or  prospector;  sometimes 
they  are  kindled  by  a  lightning-stroke  during 
some  of  the  heavy  thunder-storms  that  prevail 
each  summer  in  the  Rocky  mountain  regions. 
But  once  started  they  are  soon  beyond  human 
power  to  extinguish.  Fuel  is  not  lacking  for  the 
greedy  flames  to  devour,  and  the  winds  that 
prevail  almost  constantly  in  these  regions  soon 
fan  the  flames  into  a  fire,  and  the  fire  into  a  confla- 
gration. The  Rocky  mountain  pine  is  particularly 
rich  in  resinous  substances,  which  only  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  flames.  Then  in  the  heavy  forests 
of  the  timber  belts  the  ground  is  generally  very 
thickly  covered  with  scurf;  underbrush  and  dead 
timber,  so  that  when  a  fire  once  gains  a  hold  it 


Among  the  Pines  in  a  Rocky  Mountain  Timber  Belt 


burns  fiercely  and  with  increasing  fury.  It  eats 
down  into  the  dry  masses  of  decayed  material  that 
covers  the  earth,  crawls  along  dead  trunks  and 
gnaws  out  their  decayed  hearts;  mounts  up* even 
into  the  tops  of  living'  trees,  whose  interlocking 
branches  pass  the  consuming  elements  from  tree  to 
tree  like  human  hands  passing  blazing  torches  in  a 


Woek  of  a  Forest  Fire  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 


crowd  of  mad  incendiaries.  Slowly  but  irresistibly 
the  roaring,  crackling  enemy  sweeps  through  the 
forests  of  tall  and  stately  pines,  leaving  nothing  in 
ij"s  wake  but  blackened  earth  and  charred  trunks. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  timber-lands  are 
thus  devastated  each  year,  and  it  seems  a  wonder 
that  the  entire  forest  growth  has  not  been  destroyed 
long-  before  this. 

The  destruction  is  not  all  confined  to  the 
larger  forests.  Fine  bodies  of  saplings  making 
a  brave  fight  for  existence  against  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  sterile  soil  and  an  uncongenial 
climate  are  often  swept  away  and  the  ground 
whereon  they  stood  left  with  no  vestige  of 
green  things.  Laws  are  passed  and  regulations 
are  made,  from  the  national  government  down, 
with  a  view  to  checking  this  destruction,  but 
they  have  been  in  a  large  measure  ineffectual. 
Many  of  the  forests  are  so  extensive  and  far 
remote  from  the  centers  of  population  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  remedial  meas- 
ures. Nevertheless  the  national  government 
is  taking  steps  to  preserve  the  remaining'  for- 
ests and  possibly  to  devise  means  of  restoring 
those  that  have  been  destroyed.  For  doubly 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  the 
preservation  of  these  forests,  and  chiefly 
important  is  their  relation  to  the  subject  of 
irrigation,  which  is  the  basic  element  of  all 
agricultural  pursuits  within  the  state.  It  is 
the  great  forests  that  receive  and  hold  in 
reserve  the  heavy  snowfall  of  the  higher  alti- 
tudes. So  thick  is  the  shade  of  some  sections 
that  the  sun's  rays  do  not  at  any  time  of  the 
day  reach  the  deep  beds  of  snow  that  lie 
beneath,  and  there  are  deposits  of  snow  and  Ice 
that  do  not  even  melt  from  year  to  year.  But 
as  midsummer  approaches  sufficient  warmth 
penetrates  these  deep  shades  to  slowly  melt 
the  snow  and  supply  mountain  streams  with 
a  steady  flow  of  water.  Otherwise  the  snows 
would  be  quickly  dissipated  by  the  hot  sunshine 
and  warm  winds,  and  the  reserve  moisture 
would  rush  toward  the  plains  in  uncontrollable 
floods  and  be  lost  to  the  farmer.  Then  comes 
the  need  of  a  timber  supply  for  an  immense 
contiguousterritory  that  is  practically  treeless. 

[CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  6  OF  THIS  ISSUE] 
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In  a  recent  sermon  Rev.  J.  C.  Hartzell, 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  Africa,  predicted  a  bright 
future  for  the  Dark  Continent. 

"Africa,"  he  said,  "is  to  be  the  chief 
home  of  the  black  races  in  the  future, 
and  those  races  are  to  have  their  chance 
as  to  civilization  and  government  under 
the  direction  of  white  nations.  During 
several  thousand  years  the  native  races 
of  Africa  have  not  written  a  book, 
painted  a  picture  nor  designed  an  archi- 
tectural building-,  but  they  have  lived, 
and,  in  spite  of  wars  and  barbaric  cus- 
toms, they  have  maintained  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  have  good  physiques  and 
are  capable  of  great  development.  . 

"The  Briton-Boer  war  is  the  most  im- 
portant incident  in  the  redemption  of 
Africa  since  Livingstone  first  crossed 
the  continent  and  startled  the  world 
with  its  possibilities.  English  rule  in 
South  Africa  means  equal  justice  for  all 
white  men,  irrespective  of  race  or  relig- 
ion; it  also  means  fair  dealing  with  the 
black  races  and  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty for  the  natives  in  proportion  as 
they  can  be  prepared  to  accept  and  en- 
joy it. 

"The  partition  of  the  African  conti- 
nent under  the  nations  of  Europe  is  a 
pivotal  event  in  the  history  not  only  of 
the  black  races  in  Africa,  but  of  the 
Mack  races  of  the  world.  England, 
France  and  Germany  will  control  the 
destinies  of  the  African  continent. 
Chief  among  these  is  England,  who,  up 
to  date,  is  the  greatest  colonizing  na- 
tion of  the  w7orld.  Germany  and  France 
have  large  possessions,  and  are  greatly 
improving  their  colonizing  methods. 

"The  commerce  of  Africa  is  having-  a 
phenomenal  development.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  single  steamship  on 
either  coast;  now  there  are  more  than 
three  hundred,  floating  the  flags  of 
England,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal or  Belgium.  The  United  States 
sold  $13,000,000  of  American  products  in 
South  Africa  last  year.  South  Africa  is 
larger  than  all  the  United  States  east 


of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  now  has 
900,000  Europeans,  mostly  Dutch  and 
English,  and  this  number,  will  multiply 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  the  richest 
g-old  country  in  the  world,  and  there  is 
in  sig-ht  within  the  vicinity  of  Johannes- 
burg alone  more  gold  now  than  there 
is  in  circulation  on  the  globe — namely, 
$4,000,000,000. 

"Africa  is  a  continent  of  contrasts. 
Up  to  date  it  has  been  'Westward  the 
star  of  empire  takes  its  course,'  but  in 
Africa,  when  the  Briton  and  the  Boer 
are  united  and  prosperous  in  all  South 
Africa,  as  they  are  now  in  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal,  northward  the  star  of  em- 
pire will  take  its  course,  and  the  shades 
of  barbarism  and  of  Mohammedanism 
in  central  and  north  Africa  will  pass 
away." 

Reviewing  the  world's  wheat  crop 
the  Cincinnati  "Price  Current"  says: 
"Beerbohm's  London  'List'  has  sub- 
mitted estimates  of  the  world's  wheat 
production  for  the  current  year,  with 
comparisons  for  five  years  previous. 
These  estimates,  converted  into  bushels, 
show  the  following-  comparisons  for 
Europe  and  all  other  production: 


EUROPE 

OUT  OF 
EUROPE 

TOTAL, 
BUSHELS 

1900  

1.39C.S00.0O0 
1,474,S00.000 
1,541,200,000 
1,208,400.000 
1,534,200,000 
1,492,000,000 

1.076.000.000 
1,178,000.000 
1,322,400,000 
1,054,400,000 
888,400.000 
1,012,400,000 

2.472,800.000 
2,652,800.000 
2,863,600,000 
2,262,800.000 
2,422,600.000 
2,504,400,000 

1899  

1898  

1897  

1895...  

1895  

"For  the  five  years  prior  to  1900  the 
annual  average  was  1,450,100,000  for 
Europe,  1,091,100,000  for  all  other,  and 
2,541,200,000  bushels  for  total  produc- 
tion. Compared  with  these  quantities 
the  indication  for/  1900  implies  a  de- 
crease of  53,300,000  for  Europe,  15,100,000 
for  other  countries,  making  a  total  of 
68,400,000  bushels,  or  less  than  three  per 
cent,  which  would  not  be  a  wide  vari- 
ation were  all  these  quantities  precise 
as  representing  actual  conditions.  This 
apparent  deficiency  is  more  than  bal- 
anced by  available  surplus  brought  over 
from  the  preceding  crop  year.  And  it 
may  be  further  observed  that  it  is 
easily  possible  that  final  records  may 
fully  overcome  the  suggested  deficiency 
in  this  comparison." 


While  we  are  reaching  out  after 
the"  islands  of  the  seas  and  an- 
nexing new  insular  territory,"  says  the 
Chicago  "Times-Herald,"  "it  is  well  to 
be  occasionally  reminded  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  territory  lying  imme- 
diate^- within  our  national  domain 
which  is  practically  undeveloped  and 
not  yet  thickly  populated. 

"In  our  exultations  over  the  fertile 
acres  of  Hawaii  and  the  rich  productive- 
ness of  Porto  Pico  we  have  almost  for- 
gotten Oklahoma.  "To  go  to  Oklahoma 
during  the  five  years  succeeding  the 
run,'  says  Helen  Churchill  Candee,  in  the 
September  'Atlantic,'  'was  to  invite  sus- 
picion as  to  motives.'  Those  who  en- 
tered the  territory  in  those  days  were 
looked  at  speculatively  but  silently  by 
fellow-travelers. 

"But  now  it  is  different.  If  you  are 
going  to  Oklahoma  now  you  will  be  re- 
garded with  envy  and  interest.  You 
will  probably  be  classed  as  a  rich  farmer 
or  stock-raiser.  Prairies  in  Oklahoma 
are  a  thing  of  the  past,  except  in  the 
western  grazing  districts  and  the  long 
Cherokee  strip  which  caps  the  Texas 
panhandle.  These  prairies  were  long 
since  metamorphosed  into  profitable 
wheat-fields.  The  rough  tales  of  the 
early  days  that  followed  the  run  when 
men  quarreled  over  claims  are  also 
things  of  the  past.  The  territory  is 
now  a  garden  of  quarter-sections,  each 
farm  containing  a  farm-house  of  mod- 
ern pattern,  large  barns  for  storing 
grain  and  hay  and  sheltering  cattle,  and 
enough  windmills  to  shadow  Holland. 
In  ten  years  the  people  of  Oklahoma, 
who  started  with  nothing,  showed  $43,- 
000,000  of  taxable  property.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  represent  the  full  cash 
value  of  the  property. 

"Five  million  dollars  was  received  for 
the  cotton  crop  of  Oklahoma  in  1898, 
some  of  the  cotton  going  to  Liverpool 


and  Japan.  Large  mills  have  been 
erected  for  making  oil  from  the  cotton- 
seeds of  these  great  crops.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  to  Europe  for  cheap  living 
while  Oklahoma  exists.  All  home-grown 
foods  of  a  perishable  nature  can  be  had 
for  astonishingly  low  prices.  The  fin- 
est watermelons  and  muskmelons  raised 
in  the  world  may  be  purchased  at  any 
time  from  July  to  cold  weather  for  five 
cents  each.  Spring  chickens  are  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pair;  beef  and  lamb,  fifteen 
cents  a  pound;  grapes  of  the  most  lus- 
cious varieties  are  nearly  given  away — 
one  cent  a  pound  for  the  best.  Fruits 
of  all  kinds  that  rival  the  California 
fruit  in  flavor  and  size  are  abundant  and 
cheap.'* 

IN  an  article  on  China  and  Eussia  in 
the  October  "North  American  Re- 
view"' the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  says: 

"The  interests  of  Russia  in  China  and 
her  relations  to  the  Celestial  Empire  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  any 
other  power;  her.  position  is  already 
stronger  than  that  of  any  of  her  rivals 
in  the  Far  East,  and  may  soon  become 
impregnable,  and  if  she  can  avoid  war 
she  may  almost,  be  said  to  hold  the  fu- 
ture of  China  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand 
— though  the  process  of  asserting  her 
full  control  is  likely  to  be  a  long  and 
gradual  one.  In  short,  Russia  holds  the 
winning  cards  in  her  hand,  and  knows 
how  to  play  them. 


"The  simple  fact  that  Russia  has  a 
frontier  co-terminus  with  that  of  China 
for  some  four  thousand  miles  requires 
that  her  policy  toward  the  Empire, 
should  be  based  on  very  different  con- 
siderations from  those  which  the  other 
nations  need  take  into  account.  No 
other  power  represented  in  the  concert 
is  a  territorial  neighbor  of  China,  ex- 
cept through  distant  dependencies — 
France  through  Tong-king,  and  Great 
Britain  through  Burma;  and  of  these 
two  frontiers  that  of  France,  the  -ally 
of  Russia,  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
Russia  is  uniting  her  empire  with  China 
by  railroads;  the  other  powers  must  al- 
wa3rs  be  dependent  upon  communica- 
tions by  sea.  Japan,  indeed,  is  a  near 
neighbor  of  China;  but  the  fact  that 
she  is  separated  from  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire by  water  makes  her  necessary 
relations  to  the  problem  differ  as  much 
from  those  of  Russia  as  the  situation 
of  England  with  reference  to  France  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  Germany. 
The  difference  between  sea  and  land 
relations  of  offense  and  defense  between 
nations  is  fundamental.  With  Russia 
the  security  of  a- frontier  of  enormous 
extent  must  be  a  primary  consideration, 
and  recent  events  prove  that  its  liabil- 
ity to  attack  is  by  no  means  merely  a 
theoretical  one.  The  last  thing  that 
she  desires,  or  can  afford,  is  to  have  to 
maintain  this  frontier  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  defense  against  possible  at- 
tacks. For  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no 
other,  the  maintenance  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  China  must  be  a  cardinal 
point  in  her  policy  in  Asia. 


"China  cannot  strike  other  nations 
except  through  their  interests  on  her 
coasts  or  within  her  borders;  she  can 
strike  Russia  within  the  Empire  of  the 
Czar,  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable  and 
possible,  even  if  quite  unlikely,  that 
she  might  some  day  organize  out  of 
her  teeming  population  armies  which 
would  repeat  the  Tartar  invasion.  Rus- 
sia has  not  yet  forgotten  that  these 
fierce  Asiatics  ruled  her  people  for  over 
two  centuries,  and  the  overthrow  of 
their  domination  is  of  as  recent  date 
iis  the  discovery  of  America.  While  all 
the  conditions  of  warfare  have  changed 
since  Genghis  Kahn  started  the  career 
of  Asiatic  conquest  to  the  westward, 
the  marvelous  history  of  Japanese  de- 
velopment within  a  single  generation 
proves  that,  under  some  circumstances. 
Orientals  can  assimilate  the  material 
side  of  Western  civilization,  including 
its  methods  of  fighting,  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  and  success. 


"Russia  is  forced  by  her  situation  to 
consider  more  seriously  than  any  other 
power  the  immense  possibilities  of  dan- 
ger involved  in  crowding  too  hard  a 
nation  of  some  four  hundred  millions  of 
people,  constituting  the  most  ancient 


empire  in  existence,  and  united  by  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  foreigners. 


"Russia,  therefore,  vulnerable  by  land, 
must  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  Chinese 
question  as  a  measure  of  self-defense; 
to  her  it  is  no  mere  matter  of  commerce 
or  exploitation  in  remote  regions,  but 
of  national  security  itself.  If  China  is 
helpless,  Russia  cannot  safely  allow  any 
other  power  to  take  advantage  of  that 
helplessness  to  build  up  a  controlling 
influence  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Celestial 
Empire;  even  if  China  is  not  helpless, 
and  may  even  become  powerful,  Russia 
must  maintain  such  relations  with  her 
as  may  best  safeguard  the  interests  of 
her  own  great  empire.  If  China  is  for 
the  Chinese,  Russia  must  be  her  next 
friend;  if  not,  then  her  protector." 


Under  date  of  September  20th  the 
"Ohio  Farmer"  concludes  an  inter- 
esting editorial  on  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  as  follows: 

"The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  is  a 
grand  institution.  It  has  just  got  ready 
for  its  most  effective  work  in  behalf  of 
farmers  of  the  state.  The  director  and 
his  staff  have  been  with  it  for  a  decade 
of  years  and  over.  They  have  carried 
on  experiments  along  practical  lines, 
and  with  rare  judgment  have  chosen 
those  that  would  benefit  the  ordinary 
hard-working  farmer  most.  They  have 
fulty  demonstrated  their  capacity,  their 
earnestness  of  purpose,  their  energy 
and  zeal  in  this  work,  and  have  secured 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  state.  Every  one  who  knows 
Director  Thorne  admits  that  he  is  hon- 
est, earnest,  capable  and  candid;  that 
he  thoroughly  understands  the  condi- 
tion of  Ohio  agriculture  and  what  prob- 
lems Ohio  farmers  are  most  interested 
in  solving.  He  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  station,  practically,  ever  since  its 
establishment,  and  no  one  has  ever 
called  in  question  his  character,  integ- 
rity and  ability.  Prof.  Green,  in  the 
horticultural  department,  has  been  with 
the  station  from  its  inception,  and 
stands  to-day  among  the  best  author- 
ities this  country  affords.  Prof.'  Hick- 
man, as  agriculturist,  has  no  superior 
among  all  the  experiment  stations  in 
the  Union.  He  has  been  there  some 
thirteen  years.  Prof.  Webster,  as  en- 
tomologist, is  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  but  his  ability  in  that 
line  is  unquestioned.  Prof.  Selby,  as 
botanist  and  chemist,  is  gaining  respect 
and  confidence  every  year. 


"It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
value  of  experimental  work,  especially 
in  field,  orchard  and  stable,  depends 
largely  upon  its  continuity — its  contin- 
uance under  the  same  guiding  hands, 
free  from  interruption  and  interference, 
with  the  same  object  in  view  and  with 
a  clear  and  firm  grasp  upon  preceding- 
work  and  results.  Correct  comparisons 
and  reliable  conclusions  cannot  other- 
wise be  made.  Ohio  has  been  fortunate 
in  this  respect.  Director  Thorne,  Hor- 
ticulturist Green  and  Agriculturist 
Hickman,  the  three  men  most  closely 
connected  wTith  the  continuous  work  of 
the  station,  have  been  secure  in  their 
positions  and  heartily  supported  and 
encouraged  by  boards  of  control  that 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  nature  of 
their  work  and  the  importance  of  its 
continuity." 

i 

These  statements  are  most  heartily 
indorsed  by  Farm  and  Fireside.  Thir- 
teen years  ago,  when  Director  Thorne 
took  charge,  the  station  owned  a 
$l,000-barn  standing  on  leased  ground, 
and  apparatus,  books,  etc.,  worth  about 
$4,000;  and  it  had  no  income  except  that 
from  the  national  government.  Now  it 
owns  a  farm  of  over  four  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  equipped  with  new  station 
buildings  worth  $150,000  or  more,  and 
live  stock,  apparatus,  etc.,  worth  nearly 
$25,000.  In  addition  to  the  fixed  income 
from  the  national  government  it  now 
receives  from  the  state  annual  appro- 
priations of  $10,000  to  $15,000.  During 
all  this  period  of  growth  and  prep- 
aration the  regular  station  work  of  ex- 
periment and  research  has  been  most 
successfully  carried  on  along  practical 
lines  for  the  real  good  of  agriculture. 
Faithful  service  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  past  and  encouragement  for  the 
future. 
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Profits  in  Ginseng 


The  editor  of  a  New 


York  agricultural  pa- 
per states  it  as  a  fact  that  he  recently 
picked  in  a  few  minutes  before  break- 
fast over  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
berries  in  a  small  basket.  The  "berries" 
were  seeds  of  ginseng.  He  had  heard 
so  much  about  this  crop  that  he  went 
to  Mr.  Stanton's  place  to  see  it.  He 
adds:  "Great  stories  are  being  told 
about  the  profits  in  ginseng  culture.  A 
note  of  warning  is  needed."  Such  a 
note  of  warning  has  been  given  by  my 
friend  Prof.  John  A.  Craig,  formerly  of 
the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farm,  now 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and 
as  it  touches  the  very  nerve  of  the  mat- 
ter I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from 
it  ("Iowa' State  Eegister")  as  follows: 

"Mrs.  <J.  AY.  M.,  of  Iowa,  sends  a  pam- 
phlet advertising  the  money-making 
possibilities  of  ginseng  culture.  The 
catalogue  is  certainly  most  engagingly 
gotten  up;  it  will  be  noticed,  however, 
that  in  the  large  number  of  testimo- 
nials submitted,  while  they  show  a 
great  many  people  interested  in  the 
industry,  they  give  few,  if  any,  figures 
covering  actual  returns  from  sales  of 
roots.  This  is  probably  the  weakest 
side  of  the  catalogue.  Most  of  those 
who  contribute  items  of  experience  are 
beginners,  and  state  in  a  general  way. 
that  they  have  been  successful  so  far; 
but  one  fails  to  find  evidence  which 
shows  that  in  any  case  the  experiment 
has  been  carried  to  that  stage  when  one 
can  say  that  commercial  siiccess  has 
been  attained.  The  catalogue  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  'count  your 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched'  sys- 
tem of  calculation,  and  estimating  a 
crop  which  is  as  yet  untried  and  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage  makes  it  all 
the  more  uncertain.  It  is  most  elaborate, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  fas- 
cinating in  the  tempting  money-making 
possibilities  which  it  presents. 

*  *  » 

"Ginseng  has  been  tried  in  many 
places  in  this  country  covering  a  period 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware  there  are  very  few  men  or 
organizations  who  have  made  a  com- 
mercial success  of  growing  it.  It  is  a 
plant  which  requires  a  considerable 
niount  of  moisture,  and  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  shade;  in  selecting 
a  place  for  a  bed  one  must  either  pro- 
vide shade  or  choose  a  naturally  shady 
location.  The  prices  quoted  in  this  cat- 
alogue (five  to  seven  dollars)  seem  to 
me  to  be  considerably  higher  than  those 
usually  obtained  in  the  market.  My 
ir—yession  is  that  three  to  five  dollars 
a  pound  for  the  dried  roots  will  cover 
the  valuation  in  price.  I  think  that  it 
very  seldom  goes  as  high  as  seven  dol- 
lars; but  if  it  is  sold  at  seven  dollars  to 
the  consumer  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  will  pass  through  the  hands  of 
several  parties  before  it  reaches  the 
fHal  purchaser,  and  the  profits  of  these 
intermediates  must  be  reckoned.  To 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  work, 
and  has  a  suitable  location,  I  would  say, 
try  it  on  a  small  scale ;  but  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  wise  not  to  set 
the  hopes  too  high,  nor  to  count  on 
being  a  millionaire  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years  with  an  initial  expenditure  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  as  stated  in  the 
prospectus." 

i  *  *  #  v  -/' 
I  have  right  along  held  the  same  view 
of  the  ginseng  situation  as  here  ex-* 
pressed  by  friend  Craig'.  As  long'  as  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  are  at- 
tract! by  the  glowing  promises  of 
people  interested  in  booming  the  new 
industry,  and  can  be  induced  to  pay 
good  prices  for  ginseng  seed  and  roots, 
the  production  of  these  articles  may 
be  made  to  pay  big  profits.  But  this  is 
more  a  seedsman's  or  nursery  business 
than  "ginseng  culture."  The  great 
profits  promised  by  Belgian-hare  fan- 
ciers are  based  more  largely  on  the 
sale  of  fancy  breeding  stock  than  on 
the  regular  business  of  growing  these 
animals  for  ordinary  commercial  pur- 
poses. Undoubtedly  there  are  some 
(perhaps  many)  who  will  be  able  to 


commercial  ginseng-root  with  moderate 
profits,  as  some  of  us  have  learned  to 
grow  the  Belgian  hare  with  moderate 
profits  as  meat  stock. 


More  Light  on  the 

Belgian-hare  Business 


Mr.  Boot,  in 
"Gleanings," 
reports  a  con- 
versation he  had  recently  with  Bev.  E. 
T.  Abbott.  This  noted  apiculturist  hit 
the  nail  so  squarely  on  the  head  that  I 
must  quote  him  in  full.  Said  Mr.  Ab- 
bott: 

"I  keep  Belgian  hares,  and  I  keep  them 
for  sale;  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
many  extravagant  statements  are  now 
being  made  concerning  them  that  the 
facts  will  not  warrant.  There  are  bound 
to  be  many  disappointed  investors  in 
this  pursuit.  It  is  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  they  are  almost  free  from 
disease,  that  they  are  very  cleanly,  and 
all  that.  The  truth  is,  they  are  just  as 
subject  to  disease  as  any  stock;  and  if 
their  hutches  are  not  cleaned  daily  they 
will  become  positively  nasty.  One  chap 
who  called  on  me  was  very  anxious  to 
go  into  the  business;  but  when  he  saw 
me  clean  out  one  of  the  hutches  one 
morning  he  concluded  he  didn't  want 
any  Belgian  hares,  and  I  haven't  seen 
anything  of  him  since.  I  tell  you,  when 
the  selling  of  fancy  stock  at  big  prices 
is  over,  and  there  are  no  more  suckers 
to  buy  at  big  prices,  the  fad  will  seek 
its  level,  like  every  other  good  business. 
The  growing  of  hares  is  all  right.  There 
is  money  in  it  if  properly  managed. 
The  meat  is  good,  and  the  animals  are 
enormously  prolific,  but  the  dear  public 
should  know  the  facts;  and  one  of  these 
facts  is  that  the  hares  have  a  way  of 
getting  sick  and  -dying  before  anything 
can  be  done.  I  am  willing  to  indorse 
every  word  of  this,  but  wish  to  add  that 
an  easy  way  to  keep  the  hutches,  or 
pens,  clean  is  by  covering  the  floor  six 
or  eight  inches  deep  with  reasonably 
dry,  muck  or  loamy  soil." 


Standard  Chem- 
ical Fertilizers 


The  old  questions 
will  not  down.  E. 
G.  B.,  a  reader  in 
Guilford,  Maine,  writes  that  he  reads 
so  much  about  nitrate  of  soda  and  mu- 
riate of  potash  as  fertilizers  that  he 
desires  to  learn  still  more  about  them. 
He  asks:  "To  secure  good  results,  how 
many  pounds  of  each  should  be  used  to 
an  acre  for  corn,  potatoes,  root  crops, 
etc.?  Should  phosphate  be  used  with 
them,  and  if  so,  in  what  proportion? 
Should  they  be  used  in  the  hill  or  drill, 
or  applied  as  a  top  dressing  after  the 
plants  are  up,  or  both?  What  is  the 
usual  price  a  pound  for  each,  and  where 
can  these  chemicals  be  obtained?"  This 
inquirer  further  says  that  he  would 
prefer  to  have  me  give  him  a  private 
reply  to  all  these  queries.  The  way  I 
got  out  of  this  was  by  sending  him  a 
copy  of  my  "Practical  Farm  Chemis- 
try." If  any  one  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  no  idea  of  the  compo- 
sition of  earthly  substances,  he  will 
have  to  do  some  studying  and  thinking 
before  he  can  hope  to  get  even  a  fair 
understanding  of  these  questions.  A 
private  letter,  even  if  lengthy,  would 
not  do  the  matter  justice.  I  believe 
there  are  a  number  of  good  books  in 
existence  and  may  be  had  through  the 
regular  book  trade — books  which  are 
good  and  serviceable.  If  you  cannot 
give  to  these  questions  more  thought, 
more  study  than  that  taken  up  by  read- 
ing a  personal  reply  to  a  few  inquiries 
you  will  not  be  in  the  position  to  use 
standard  chemicals  with  understanding, 
or  even  to  purchase  chemical  fertilizers 
of  any  kind  with  any  degree  of  assur- 
ance that  you  get  your  money's  worth. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  for  instance,  often  does 
wonders  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
knows  its  proper  use.  I  would  not  rec- 
ommend it  to  others.  Less  discrimina- 
tion may  be  required  in  the  use  of 
muriate  of  potash  and  phosphatic  ma- 
nures. These  minerals  when  applied  to 
a  particular  soil  scantily  supplied  with 
them  will  remain,  and  cannot  help  but 


do  some  good  sooner  or  later.  But  the 
only  reasonable  way  for  a  person  not 
fully  posted  (and  probably  for  those 
who  are,  too)  is  to  rely  on  clover  rota- 
tion or  the  use  of  other  leguminous 
crops,  such  as  cow-peas,  crimson  clover, 
soy-beans,  etc.,  for  drawing  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  filling  the  soil  with 
humus;  while  the  minerals  can  be  ap- 
plied by  putting  muriate  of  potash  and 
superphosphates  (dissolved  phosphate 
rock)  into  the  soil  in  time  for  the  clover 
to  make  a  good  growth.  Then  when 
the  sod  is  turned  under  and  has  suf- 
ficiently decayed  the  soil' will  be  well 
supplied  with  available  plant-foods  and 
be  in  the  best  condition  to  grow  good 
crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  grains,  etc. 

How  many  pounds  of  each  to  use  on 
an  acre  for  any  of  these  crops  of  course 
depends  largely  on  what  the  soil  con- 
tains already.  Some  soils  have  plenty 
of  potash,  and  only  need  the  application 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  men- 
tioned, or  in  some  other,  according  to 
chances  of  purchase.  Some  soils  need 
potash  more  than  phosphoric  acid.  In 
a  general  way  I  would  use  more  potash 
on  sandy  soils  than  on  clay  loams,  and 
more  phosphates  on  soils  that  have  long 
been  used  for  the  production  of  grain 
crops  than  on  those  on  which  a  regular 
crop  rotation,  with  clover  and  occasion- 
al manuring,  has  been  practised.  Heavy 
crops  of  corn  require  large  quantities 
of  plant-food;  large  crops  of  potatoes 
use  up  especially  large  amounts  of  pot- 
ash. For  corn  you  may,  on  ordinary 
soils,  safely  use  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  'pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  and  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  acidulated  rock.  For 
potatoes,  in  many  instances,  less  super- 
phosphates would  do,  but  I  would  try 
to  apply  the  nmriate  in  the  fall  previ- 
ous— that  is,  if  there  were  no  applica- 
tions made  to  the  clover  crop  preceding 
the  potato  crop.  The  New  York  exper- 
imental station  at  Geneva  publishes  a 
list  of  dealers  who  are  ready  to  sell 
standard  agricultural  chemicals.  Send 
for  a  copy,  and  then  ask  those  nearest 
to  you  to  quote  prices.  Nitrate  of  soda 
usually  sells  in  small  quantities  at  two 
and  one  half  cents  a  pound;  muriate  of 
potash  at  two  and  one  fourth  cents  to 
two  and  one  half  cents.    T.  Geeiner. 


Belgian-hare  Fad 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Not  long  ago  I  said 
something  about  Bel- 
gian hares.  Since  that  time  no  less 
than  three  dozen  circulars  from  as 
many  breeders  of  these  animals  have 
come  to  me  through  the  mails.  I  am 
informed  by  competent  authority  that 
the  country  is  flooded  with  them,  and 
that  thousands  of  people  are  parting 
with  hard-earned  dollars  in  the»hope  of 
harvesting  one  of  the  fortunes  said  to 
be  awaiting  all  who  are  "wise"  enough 
to  go  into  the  hare-breeding  business. 
To  show  what  alluring  statements  and 
Munchausen  tales  the  "boomers"  of  this 
fad  are  sending  out,  I  quote  from  one 
of  their  circulars  just  received: 

"The  hares  are  now  selling  at  from  five 
dollars  to  six  hundred  dollars  apiece. 
Standard  stock  find  ready  market  at 
prices  that  seem  enormous.  For  delic- 
ious flavor  the  Belgian  hare  excels  all 
other  animal  meat,  and  is  superior  to 
any  kind  of  fowl.  They  are  easily 
raised  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  ten  cents 
each,  and  often  weigh  twelve  pounds 
at  the  age  of  six  months.  From  fifty 
to  one  hundred  can  be  kept  in  any  little 
outhouse  or  back  yard.  They  are  fed 
principally  on  dry  hay  and  grain,  but 
will  eat  anything  that  sheep  will.  They 
are  marvelously  prolific,  produce  young 
every  sixty  days,  and  eight  to  twelve  at 
a  time.  Belgian-hare  culture  compared 
with  that  of  poultry  is  far  more  prof- 
itable. They  are  easier  raised,  require 
smaller  runs,  have  no  vermin  and  are 
not  subject  to  disease." 

*  *  * 

Some  one  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
San.Diegan  "Sun"  of  September  4,  1900, 
a  paper  published  at  San  DiegG,  Cal., 
and  from  it  1  copy  the  following: 

"Belgian  hares,  their  haunts  and  hab- 
its, was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion 
before  the  board  of  supervisors  this 
morning,  and  some  startling  stories 
were  told  concerning  the  marvelous 
fecundity  of  the  rabbits  and  their  de- 
structive qualities  where  gardens  and 


orchards  are  concerned.  The  Belgian- 
hare  fad  struck  southern  California 
about  a  year  ago,  Los  Angeles,  as  usual, 
being  the  chief  storm  center.  Six 
months  ago  the  furor,  was  at  its  height, 
fancy  imported  hares  being  bought  and 
sold  in  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  for  as 
high  as  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each. 
Soon  whole  avenues  were  lined  with 
signs  announcing  Belgian  hares  for 
sale  at  prices  from  ten  dollars  up.  Then 
it  dawned  on  the  rabbit  fanciers  that 
Belgian  hares  were  great  multipliers 
and  that  the  market  for  rabbit  meat 
'was  not  unlimited.  Then  came  the 
crash  of  a  bursted  boom,  and  the  whole 
hare  business  fell  to  the  ground  with 
a  dull,  sickening  thud.  Now  you  can 
buy  Belgian  hares  in  Los  Angeles  for 
any  old  price,  and  if  you  don't  want  to 
pay  anything  you  can  have  the  hares 
for  nothing.  It  is  the  same  here  in  San 
Diego.  Already  many  breeders  are 
preparing  to  turn  their  rabbits  loose  on 
the  country,  as  they  cannot  sell  them 
at  any  price,  and  the  fear  has  become 
general  that  if  this  is  done  the  country 
will  be  literally  overrun  within  five 
years.  Supervisor  Griftin  reported  that 
one  woman  near  Encinitas  has  three 
hundred  which  she  intends  to  liberate, 
and  several  other  examples  were  given. 
It  appears  that  the  favorite  food  of  the 
Belgian  hare  is  the  tender  bark  of 
young  fruit-trees,  and  if  the  hares  are 
not  exterminated  the  fruit-trees  will 
be.  The  supervisors  therefore  passed 
an  ordinance  compelling  all  owners  of 
Belgian  hares  to  keep  the  animals 
strictly  confined,  fixing  the  penalty  for 
turning  them  loose  at  not  less  than 
twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars." 

*  *  *■ 

And  that's  where  the  Belgian-hare  fad 
has  got  to  in  California,  and  that  is 
where  it  will  soon  get  to  all  over  the 
country,  except,  probably,  in  the  ex- 
treme North.  I  have  opposed  this  fad 
all  along  because  I  consider  the  Belgian 
hare  the  equal  in  fecundity  of  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow,  and  likely  to  become  a 
thousand  times  more  destructive  to 
fruit,  vegetables  and  grain  if  turned 
loose  on  the  country,  as  it  is  certain  to 
be  when  the  fad  expires.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  Illinois  I  have  seen  large 
orchards  of  apple-trees  stripped  of  bark 
to  a  height  of  two  feet  by  our  common 
rabbit.  And  the  damage  was  all  done 
in  two  nights.  Wherever  the  common 
rabbit  abounds  every  orchardist  is 
obliged  to  provide  protection  of  some 
sort  for  his  trees. 


Standard  Ear       There  is  a  large  eroP 

Seed-corn  °.f  °orn  in  the,  Prin" 
cipal  corn-producing 

states,  and  the  quality  is  extra  good.  I 
have  seen  many  fields  of  thirty  to  over 
one  hundred  acres  that  will  yield  sixty 
to  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  have 
noticed  that  when  the  corn  crop  is  ex- 
tra good  thousands  of  farmers  become 
careless  about  selecting  and  saving 
seed.  There  is  so'  much  that  is  first- 
class'that  they  seem  to  think  it  unnec- 
essary to  give  any  of  it  special  care.  I 
would  advise  farmers  to  be  just  as  care- 
ful in  selecting  and  thoroughly  curing 
seed  this  year  as  they  would  be  if  the 
crop  was  poor  and  late  in  ripening.  The 
crop  of  another  year  depends  largely  on 
good,  sound  seed,  and  it  would  seem 
that  no  farmer  would  neglect  so  im- 
portant a  matter;  yet  thousands  of 
them  will  do  it.  In  selecting  seed-ears, 
don't  pick  out  the  largest,  but  aim  to 
select  standard  size  and  shape.  In  the 
"central  corn  belt"  a  standard  ear  is 
ten  inches  in  length,  seven  and  one  half 
inches  in  circumference,  and  should 
yield  ninety  per  cent  of  grain.  It 
should  be  even  its  entire  length  and  be 
well  filled  out  at  both  ends.  It  has 
been  found  that  corn  of  this  description 
gives  the  best  yield  to  the  acre,  and  is 
the  most  reliable  in  a  term  of  years. 
One  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  objected 
to  the  "standard"  ear,  on  the  g-round 
that  it  is  not  large  enough.  "I  sell  my 
corn  on  the  ear,"  said  he,  "and  I  want 
a  big  ear  and  a  big  cob  because  they 
weigh.  I  get  more  money  from  an  acre 
of  big-eared  corn  than  from  one  of 
"standard"  corn.  The  weight  is  what 
I  want,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  me 
whether  that  weight  is  in  the  grain  or 
cob,  so  I  get  it."  That  is  a  tenant- 
farmer's  idea,  but  I  think  he  is  wrong. 

Fred  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

High-pkiced  Feed. — This  season 
promises  to  be  one  of  high- 
priced  feeding  stuffs.  Hay  was 
a  short  crop  in  this  country,  and 
straw  will  be  high.  While  we  have  a 
good  crop  of  corn,  it  is  not  excessively 
large,  and  the  usual  reserves  have  been 
used  up  very  close.  Exports  tend  to 
increase,  and  the  feeding  demand  at 
home  will  again  be  large.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  price  of  corn 
will  rule  fairly  high  all  season.  Such 
conditions  should  lead  to  better  care 
of  corn  stover  than  has  been  given  by 
many  in  the  past.  The  amount  of  stover 
from  an  acre  of  land  varies  so  much 
with  variety  and  latitude  that  figures 
are  not  satisfactory;  but  in  what  may 
be  called  the  center  of  the  corn  belt  we 
may  count  upon  one  and  one  half  tons 
of  stover  from  an  acre  of  fairly  good 
corn.  Two  thirds  of  that,  or  one  ton, 
will  be  eaten  by  stock  with  relish,  and 
experiments  by  scientific  men  show 
that  the  part  eaten  is  just  about  as  di- 
gestible and  nutritious  as  an  equal 
weight  of  timothy  hay.  That  is  to  say, 
we  should  place  about  the  same  value 
upon  the  stover  of  an  acre  of  land  as 
we  do  upon  a  ton  of  hay  if  wanted  for 
feed.  This  is  in  accord  not  only  with 
the  experiments  of  scientists,  but  also 
with  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
practical  farmers.  For  horses  at  hard 
labor  the  stover  is  inferior,  but  for 
idle  horses  and  for  cowTs  it  is  superior. 
Viewing  the  matter  as  it  is,  no  stover 
needed  for  feed  should  be  left  to  weath- 
er in  the  field  until  midwinter.  There 
are  better  ways  within  the  reach  of 
everv  one. 

*  *  * 

Caring  for  Stover. — The  shredder 
puts  stover  into  good  condition  for 
feeding;  but  all  farmers  are  not  within 
reach  of  shredders,  and  some  do  not 
have  sufficient  barn-room  for  storage. 
In  any  event  put  into  the  dry  all  the 
feed  possible.  If  shredding  is  out  of 
the  question,'  then  have  the  corn  husked 
out  b}'  hand  as  soon  as  possible,  tying 
the  stover  into  bundles  of  convenient 
size.  Having  mowed  away  all  that  is 
possible,  the  remainder  should  be  drawii 
from  the  field  and  stacked  or  shocked 
on  drj'  land  near  the  barn.  When  husk- 
ing, if  rain  threatens,  it  is  better  to 
draw  in  the  stover  first,  leaving  The 
grain  on  the  ground.  A  rain  will  not 
injure  the  grain  much,  but  it  will 
injure  the  stover.  Set  it  in  shocks  of 
twenty-five  bundles,  and  with  a  rope 
draw  the  butt  of  the  shock  close  to- 
gether and  tie  with  binder-twiue.  Then 
draw  the  top  close  and  tie  again.  The 
twine  can  be  saved  for  use  in  the  future 
when  the  stover  goes  into  the  barn 
ready  for  feeding.  In  this  way,  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  and  firmly  bound, 
the  feed  can  be  saved  without  serious 
loss.  If  it  has  been  cut  at  the  right 
time  and  has  been  kept  bright  it  is 
relished  by  stock  throughout  the  win- 
ter. Drawing  and  shocking  cost  little 
in  comparison  with  the  feeding  value, 
and  the  work  should  be  done  with  the 
same  energy  as  is  given  to  the  saving 
of  hay  when  it  is  ready  for  the  mow 
or  stack. 

*  *  * 

Saving  Seed-potatoes. — South  of  the 
latitude  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  it  usually 
pays  to  get  Northern-grown  potatoes 
for  planting,  unless  one  is  so  far  south 
that  a  second  crop  can  be  grown  for 
seed.  The  potato  grown  in  a  cool  lat- 
itude has  more  vitality  than  one  grown 
in  excessive  heat.  Early  blight  reduces 
vitality,  and  as  diseases  multiply  the 
safest  seed  stock  comes  from  points  as 
far  north  as  Michigan.  Potatoes  are  a 
rather  costly  crop,  and  many  do  not 
like  to  add  to  the  necessary  expense  by 
buying  seed  from  a  distance;  but  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  investment 
pays.  As  to  varieties,  select  ones  as 
much  resistant  to  blight  as  possible. 
There  are  no  blight-proof  varieties,  but 
some  do  not  succumb  nearly  so  quickly 
as  others.  Taken  all  in  all  for  various 
soils  probably  no  grander  variety  has 
been  introduced  since  the  days  of  the 
Early  Rose  and  Peerless  than  the 
Carman  No.  3.  It  is  a  good,  reliable 
yielder  and  has  few  small  tubers.  The 
table  quality  is  not  the  best,  but  it  is 


seemingly  impossible  to  combine  the 
highest  eating  quality  and  the  great- 
est productiveness. 

Setting  Shade-trees. — I  may  say 
too  much  on  the  point  of  care  of  the 
grounds  about  the  home,  having  men- 
tioned this  matter  several  times  in  these 
columns;  but  farmers  continue  to  neg- 
lect the  setting  of  shade-trees  in  so 
many  cases  that  insistence  may  be  a  vir- 
tue. We  have  had  a  very  hot  summer, 
and  city  folks  rushed  to  summer  resorts 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Farmers' 
wives  as  a  rule  remained  at  home  from 
necessity.  There  was  work  that  could 
not  be  neglected,  and  oftentimes  money 
was  not  plentiful.  Was  the  work  done  in 
a  home  that  was  made  reasonably  cool 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  shade-trees 
that  kept  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  off 
the  house  a  portion  of  the  day?  There 
must  be  sunshine  for  the  sake  of  health, 
but  for  personal  comfort  the  air  about 
a  home  should  be  cooled  by  some  good 
shade.  There  are  too  many — far  too 
many — farm  homes  without  any  decent 
shade.  Set  some  trees,  not  oddities 
from  a  distance  that  may  not  grow,  but 
good,  honest  forest  varieties.  They  cost 
nothing  and  are  surest  to  grow.  After 
them  come  the  purely  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Every  farmer  may  have  a 
neat  lawn  and  pleasant  shade,  and  these 
help  to  make  a  very  plain  house  attrac- 
tive. 

*  *  * 

Our  Experiment  Stations. — There  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
various  state  stations  to  the  farmers. 
Some  are  doing  exceedingly  good  work, 
rendering  a  service  to  agriculture  that 
is  highly  appreciated  by  the  farmers, 
and  of  this  number  is  the  Ohio  station 
at  Wooster.  Director  Thorne  not  only 
has  given  high  standing  to  the  station 
by  means  of  the  character  of  the  work 
X^erformed  under  his  direction  by  a 
competent  staff  of  workers,  but  he  has 
compelled  the  confidence  of  the  mass  of 
farmers  by  his  conscientious  and  con- 
servative course.  Ohio  farmers  have 
ceased  to  distrust  experiment-station 
work,  and  this  is  one  of  the  highest 
compliments  working  farmers  can  pay 
to  scientific  men.  They  believe  in  the 
station  and  its  work,  and  are  reaping 
a  benefit  many  fold  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting it.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
a  few  state  stations  are  manned  by 
those  who  seem  to  care  more  for  rep- 
utation among  scientists  while  chasing 
some  matter  of  no  economic  value  than 
they  do  for  practical  results.  Director 
Thorne,  on  the  other  hand,  while  stand- 
ing very  high  as  a  scientist,  has  made 
the  interests  of  agriculture  his  first 
thought,  insisting  in  all  departments  of 
the  station  work  that  practical  help- 
fulness to  the  producer  upon  his  farm 
should  be  kept  closely  in  sight.  The 
result  is  that  the  many  lines  of  exper- 
iments now  being  conducted  under 
Director  Thome's  supervision  are  care- 
fully watched  and  studied  by  many 
thousands  of  practical  men.  The  bulle- 
tins in  the  past  have  given  us  needed 
light,  and  we  expect  much  of  the  fu- 
ture. David. 
X. 

NEIGHBORLINESS  ON  THE  FARM 

A  farmer's  wife,  speaking  of  the 
neighborliness  which  once  marked  the 
farm-life  of  this  country,  said  in  my 
presence  the  other  day,  "It  seems  to 
me  that  people  are  not  so  neighborly  as 
they  used  to  be.  When  I  was  a  girl  every- 
body was  ready  to  help  everybody  else. 
I  remember  we  used  to  have  oxen,  very 
few  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  having 
horses;  but  when  a  man  who  did  have 
went  to  the  city  ten  miles  away  he 
would  always  stop  and  ask  if  we  wanted 
to  send  for  an3'thing.  And  if  any  one 
was  sick,  folks  were  ready  to  go  and 
wait  upon  them.  It  isn't  so  now. 
Nobody  ever  thinks  of  stopping  to  in- 
quire whether  we  want  to  send  to  the 
city  or  not.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me 
there  is  that  friendly  spirit  among  us 
that  we  once  knew.  And  it  is  a  pity, 
too."  \ 

Well,  locking  back  through  the  years 
which  lie  between  those  old  times  when 
we  were  children,  it  does  seem  some- 
times as  if  the  present  generation  is 
somewhat  behind  our  forefathers  in  re- 
spect to  the  little  courtesies  which  go 
to  make  life  happy  in  the  country.  It 
is  a  fact  that  when  the  farm-houses 


were  farther  apart  and  people  met  one 
another  less  frequently  a  spirit  of  kind- 
liness characterized  their  actions  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  '  Teams;  wagons 
and  such  other  farm  tools  and  imple- 
ments as  farmers  had  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  not  so  well  blessed. 
Sickness  and  trouble  of  any  kind 
brought  out  all  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  those,  not.  thus  afflicted.  Men  were 
ready  to  travel  far  and  endure  much  for 
others. 

A  few  years  after  the  statement  re- 
ferred to  was  made  a  terrible  wind- 
storm came  up  and  swept  the  country 
half  way  across  the  continent,  leaving 
ruined  fences  'and  damaged  crops  ev- 
erywhere in  its  wake.  Looking  out 
over  the  neighborhood  in  which  I  live 
a  day  or  two  after  the  storm  I  could 
see  men  helping  each  other  about 
repairing  the  losses  done  by  the  wind. 
Together  they  worked,  mending  the 
fences  which  had  been  blown  away.  Side 
by  side  thej'  assisted  one  another  in 
caring  for  stock  which  had  strayed 
from  their  places,  and  restoring1  corn, 
buckwheat  and  other  crops  which  had 
suffered  during  the  gale. 

Noting  all  these  things,  the  question 
arose  in  my  mind  whether  or  not  there 
was  not  really  just  as  much  neighbor- 
liness among  farmers  as  there  ever  was. 
My  belief  that  this  was  so  was  streng- 
thened by  learning  of  the  kindness  of 
some  neighbors  who  went  into  the  home 
of  a  family  in  which  a  child  was  sick 
and  cared  for  it  when  the  parents  were 
sorely  in  need  of  help.  Then,  too,  I 
recalled  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
the  hands  upon  one  farm  had  turned 
out  and  assisted  a  neighboring  farmer 
to  secure  a  lot  of  hay  which  happened 
to  be  down  when  a  heavy  storm  was 
coming  on.  While  thinking  of  this  my 
mind  reverted  to  a  certain  "wood  bee" 
which  the  strong-handed  young  men  of 
a  neighborhood  made  to  replenish  the 
shed  of  a  widow  whose  husband  had 
died.  Another  bee  was  held  a  few 
months  later  on  the  same  farm  to  cut 
and  put  in  the  widow*s  hay  crop.  It  is 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  was  read- 
ing of  a  gathering  at  the  farm-house  of 
a  Pennsylvania  farmer  who  had  been 
prevented  by  sickness  from  putting  in 
his  spring  crops.  On  the  day  spoken  of 
the  farmers  from  far  and  near  came 
with  two,  three  and  four  horse  teams 
loaded  with  farm  implements.  A  little 
later  thirteen  plows  were  at  work  in 
the  fields.  A  force  of  harrows  followed. 
The  seed  was  sowed  and  harrowTed  in. 
In  one  field  nineteen  two  and  three 
horse  teams  were  at  work  at  one  time. 
When  nightfall  fell  the  spring  crops 
were  ready  for  the  dew  and  the  rain. 
Sixty  men  had  done  their  best  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  neighborliness  has 
not  yet  died  out  among  the  farmers  of 
the  present  day. 

Conditions  have  changed  since,  we 
were  young-.  Now  we  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  world  through  the  stage-lines 
which  pass  our  door  every  daj\  The 
mail  service  is  almost  perfect.  If  we 
need  anything  from  the  city  now  we 
send  a  letter  and  in  a  few  days  or  per-, 
haps  only  a  few  hours  our  errand  is 
done.  So  we  do  not  need  to  call  upon 
our  neighbors  as  we  used  to  do. 

Then,  too,  every  farm  is  a  little  repub- 
lic in  itself  to-day.  Think  of  the  array 
of  tools  we  have  which  our  fathers 
knew  nothing  about.  Every  good  farm- 
er possesses  almost  everything  needed 
in  the  way  of  farm  implements.  There 
is  far  less  need  to  call  upon  one's  neigh- 
bors than  in  olden  times. 

All  these  things  tend  to  assure  us 
that  the  hearts  of  our  farmer  popula- 
tion' are  still  warm,  and  that  the  golden 
rule  has  not  yet  lost  its  force.  Some- 
times we  look  back  through  the  years  as 
through  a  mist.  Things  seem  so  differ- 
ent to  us  from  what  they  did -when  we 
were  young-.  A  golden  halo  surrounds 
those  days.  Then  everything  was 
bright  and  radiant  with  the  sunshine 
of  youth.  Now  many  of  us  have  grown 
soberer,  and  the  glare  of  boyhood  has 
given  place  to  the  more  earnest  glow 
of  mature  3rears.  Often  hard  work  and 
pinching  care  narrow  our  lives  unnec- 
essarily. We  ought  to  keep  our  hearts 
fresh.  Surely  there  is  no  occupation 
which  has  more  beauty  in  it  than  farm- 
ing. If  we  think  men  are  less  neighbor- 
ly than  in  the  past  perhaps  we  ought 
to  look  into  our  own  hearts  a  little  and 
see  if  we  are  all  right  ourselves.  Per- 
haps we  have  grown  more  selfish  our- 


selves. Are  we  as  neighborly  as  we 
ought  to  be?  Let  us  try  to  answer  that 
question  honestly  and  fearlessly,  each 
one  for  himself.     Edgar  L.  Vincent. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Booker  T.  Washington,  the  founder 
and  superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
and  Training  School  for  Colored  People 
at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  is  beyond  doubt 
the  possessor  of  more  genuine  ability 
than  any  other  man  of  his  race  in 
America  to-day.  In  a  recent  address 
before  the  faculty,  students  and  alumni 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  he 
gave  his  views  on  the  subject  of  "Sol- 
ving the  Negro  Problem  in  the  Black 
Belt  of  the  South." 

"The  people  of  the  North  have  been 
trying  to  solve  this  problem  for  us 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  but  their 
efforts  have  been  in  vain,  because  they 
have  not  worked  on  the  proper  lines. 
They  have  sent  us  teachers  to  educate 
us  how  to  get  along  without  wrork,  and 
thousands  of  my  brothers  have  been 
graduated  along  that  line,  to  become  a 
menace  to  the  community  in  which 
they  reside.  We  do  not  want  that  kind 
of  instruction.  We  want  to  be  taught 
how  to  make  ourselves  so  useful  that 
we  will  be  welcome  to  any  community. 
We  must  be  taught  how  to  do  things — 
do  them  better  than  j'ou  can — and  you 
will  be  glad  to  employ  us.  Permit  me 
to  illustrate  by  referring  to  one  of  the 
colored  boys  who  took  a  course  of 
training  in  our  dairj--school.  A  certain 
creamery  advertised  for  an  expert  but- 
ter-maker. Our  boy  applied.  The 
directors  objected  to  his  color.  He  said 
he  could  make  first-class  butter.  The 
directors  read  his  testimonials,  but  hes- 
itated as  they  looked  into  that  black 
face.  He  was  employed  temporarily 
until  another  could  be  secured.  The 
returns  from  the  first  shipment  of  but- 
ter showed  an  advance  of  one  cent  a 
pound.  The  boy  was  not  so  black  as 
before.  The  next  consignment  was 
sold  at  an  advance  of  three  cents  a 
pound  above  the  market  price,  and  the 
directors  could  not  see  that  the  boy  was 
black,  and  employed  him  for  a  j-ear.  and 
he  is  still  with  them. 

"The  North  has  sent  us  preachers  to  • 
preach  about  living  in  a  great  white 
mansion  after  we  are  dead,  but  we  have 
to  be  content  in  old  log  cabins  while  we 
are  alive.  They  have  preached  about 
wearing  beautiful  golden  slippers,  but  . 
most  of  us  are  compelled  to  go  bare- 
footed. They  have  taught  us  to  sing 
'Give  me  Jesus,  give  me  Jesus,  and  you 
take  all  the  rest;'  and  that  is  just  what 
they  did — took  all  the  rest. 

"Some  great  philanthropists  say  we 
must  be  sent  to  some  special  territory 
where  we  may  reside  by  ourselves;  but 
they  will  have  to  build  pretty  high 
walls  to  keep  the  black  man  in.  and 
they  will  have  to  build  about  ten  walls 
to  keep  the  white  man  out.  Besides 
that,  we  have  a  better  right  here  than 
the  white  man.  The  white  men  came 
without  any  invitation  and  against  the 
solemn  protest  of  the  oldest  inhab- 
itants; but  he  came  and  appropriated 
the  fine  hunting-grounds  and  the  fertile 
plains.  The  black  man  had  special  in- 
vitations to  come.  Their  passage  from 
Africa  was  paid  for  them;  it  would  be 
very  ungracious  and  most  ungrateful 
for  us  to  leave  now. 

"Some  years  ago  six  hundred  people 
sailed  from  Savannah  for  Liberia,  Afri- 
ca, and  the  news  w'as  heralded  over  the 
land  that  the  race  problem  was  solved. 
But,  bless  my  stars!  they  forgot  to  fig- 
ure on  it.  That  very  same  da3f,  before 
breakfast,  there  were  twice  that  num- 
ber of  colored  children  born.  How  long 
will  it  require  to  solve  the  problem  in 
that  way? 

"Some  say  the  question  will  be  solved 
by  the  absorption  of  our  race  in  others 
through  intermarriage.  When?  If  a 
man  has  one  per  cent  of  negro  blood  in 
his  veins  he  is  a  negro.  It  takes  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
to  make  a  white  man.  but  one  per  cent 
is  enough  to  make  a  negro;  hence,  3-ou 
see  that  we  are  the  stronger  race. 

"The  only  way  the  negro  problem  can 
ever  be  solved  is  to  train  him  to  be 
useful.  In  that  respect  the  slave  was 
better  off  than  the  freeman.  Every 
plantation  was  a  training-school.  The3r 
were  our  first  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical   colleges.     They    take  prec- 

[CONCLUDED  OX  PAGE  6  OF  THIS  ISSUE] 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  and  FIELD 

The  OuTLOOii. — I  confess  that  at 
times  this  past  season  I  have 
been  utterly  discouraged.  Our 
markets  were  filled  with  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  overflowing-,  and 
prices  were  discouragingly  low  at  times. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  good  practice 
to  crowd  things  on  an  unwilling  mar- 
ket. People  get  in  the  habit  of  paying 
little  for  their  supplies,  and  it  is  all  the 
harder  after  awhile  to  get  prices  up 
again.  Better  let  a  lot  of  stuff  go  to 
waste,  rot  on  the  ground  or  feed  it  to 
pigs  and  other  stock  than  demoralize 
the  market  by  flooding  it  with  a  lot  of 
stuff  to  be  sold  at  any  price,  even  below 
cost  of  production.  As  long. as  it  costs 
me  more  to  gather  a  load  of  vegetables, 
get  it  ready  for  market  and  dispose  of 
it  in  the  laborious  way  of  peddling  than 
the  returns  from  that  load  come  to  I 
had  much  better  set  my  hands  at  oth- 
er work  or  discharge  them. 

*  *  * 

The  "tail-end  of  the  Texas  hurricane" 
has  whipped  my  apple-trees  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  knock  off  fully  one  third 
of  the  winter  fruit,  The  ground  under 
the  trees,  especially  the  Rhode  Island 
Greenings,  is  strewn  with  apples.  Many 
trees,  where  fully  exposed,  have  been 
almost  entirely  stripped  of  fruit;  Others 
have  only  a  fair  setting  left  on  the  east 
side  and  on  the  lower  limbs.  Some  of 
my  friends  have  asked  me  what  they 
should  do  with  these  windfalls.  If 
picked  up  in  crates'  or  bushel  baskets 
and  taken  to  market  they  would  sell 
for  something,  and  many  believe  it  to 
be  better  to  dispose  of  them  in  .this 
way  even  if  they  only  bring  fifteen  or 
twenty  cents  a  bushel  than  to  get  noth- 
ing for  them.  We  could  afford  to  sell 
them  for  cider  stock  at  twenty  cents  or 
so  a  hundred  pounds,  but  we  should  not 
put  them  in  the  general  market  to  be 
used  as  cooking-apples  at  any  such  fig- 
ure; better  let  them  rot  on  the  ground. 
There  is  too  much  poor  stuff  thrown 
into  our  markets,  and  it  only  helps  to 
depress  prices.  Keep  the  miserable 
stuff  at  home,  and  let  people  buy  the 
good  fruit  at  decent  prices. 

*■  *  * 

The  Hired  Help. — It  is  the  hired- 
help  problem  that  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  solve.  1  have  to  pay  good  prices. 
Day-hands  have  commanded  one  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day  right  along  this  sum- 
mer, and  it  is  mostly  unreliable  help  at 
that.  So  if  I  desire  to  reap  any  profits 
on  their  labor,  at  ordinary  prices  of  pro- 
duce, I  have  to  look  after  them  pretty 
closely,  and  if  possible  work  with  them 
right  along.  I  contracted  to  have  my 
corn  cut  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre 
rather  than  pay  one  dollar  and  a  half  a 
day.  The  corn  was  heavy,  but  the  man 
cut  five  acres  in  about  three  and  one  half 
days.  At  day  wages  it  would  have  taken 
him  five  or  six  days  to  cut  that  number 
of  acres.  Years  ago  I  remember  when  we 
had  hands  cradling  and  binding  grain 
or  digging  potatoes  the  practice  was 
to  "race"  it;  that  is,  to  see  who  could 
cut  or  bind  his  swath  or  dig  h'is  row 
of  potatoes  the  quickest.  It  kept  every 
one  on  the  move,  and  the  work  pro- 
gressed at  a  good  rate.  The  employer 
never  had  reason  to  find  fault  with  his 
men  for  idling  or  shirking.  Every  hand 
was  ready  to  give  his  best  service,  and 
the  "racing"  feature  seemed  to  be  a 
great  stimulus;  indeed,  rather  an  en- 
joyment. But  times  seem  to  have 
changed.  Many  of  the  helpers  of  the 
present  day  work  only  for  what  they 
can  get  out  of  the  job. 

*  *"  * 

Promising  Crops. — This  state  of  af- 
fairs more  than  anything  else  is  what 
discourages  me.  I  cannot  stay  with  my 
workmen  all  the  time.  If  they  are  not 
.  such  as  to  give  me  good  service  for  good 
pay  without  being  constantly  watched 
I  have  no  use  for  them.  The  high  price 
and  the  unreliability  of  labor  is  what 
drives  me  out  of  the  business.  I  anr 
going  to  contract  rather  than  expand 
my  efforts  after  this  year.  Instead  of 
trying  to  farm  it  on  a  fifty-acre  scale  I 
shall  after  this  confine  my  efforts  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  acres,  and  rely  on  my 
own  work  and  the  help  of  a  younger 


son  (fourteen  years  old)  to  raise  the 
garden  stuff  ami  fruits  needed  for  the 
family,  with  some  feed  for  one  horse 
and  one  or  two  cows,  etc.,  and  possibly 
a  few  specialties  which  are  especially 
promising  for  profit.  Among  the  lat- 
ter, of  course,  will  be  that  grand,  sweet 
Gibraltar  onion  raised  by  the  new  meth- 
od; also  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits,  and  possibly  some  roots,  espec- 
ially horse-radish  and  parsnip.  Rhu- 
barb is  also  one  of  the  paying  garden 
crops  which  I  will  not  neglect.  Straw- 
berries if  well  taken  care  of  have  sel- 
dom failed  to  pay  well  in  this  locality. 
I  have  a  nice  patch  of  them  for  first 
fruiting  next  season.  Among  them  I 
have  Brandywine,  Rough  Rider,  Wil- 
son's, besides  a  mixture  of  Bubach, 
Splendid,  Haverland  and  many  others, 
all  these  mixed  promiscuously  in  the 
rows. 

*  #\  * 

Weeds  Among  Strawberries. — Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  summer  this 
strawberry-patch  had  to  be  badly  neg- 
lected. The  rows  were  so  overrun  with 
weeds  that  the  plants  could  hardly  be 
seen.  One  of  these  weeds  was  purslane, 
and  the  plants  were  very  thrifty  and 
big.  Fortunately  they  were  attacked 
by  a  blight,  and  this  has  almost  cleared 
the  patch  of  the  purslane  pest,  sO  that 
all  I  had  to  do  was  to  pull  up  the  few 
tall  weeds  in  the  rows  and  the  patch 
appeared  as  clean  as  if  no  weeds  had  ever 
started.  You  know  that  we  have  had 
few  rains  this  summer;  conseqtient- 
ly,  there  are  not  as  many  plants  in  the 
rows  as  an  ordinary  wet  season  gives 
us.  But  there  are  just  enough  to  give 
me  a  good  stand  by  next  fruiting  sea- 
son, and  as  the  rows  are  four  feet  apart 
there  is  plenty  of  chance  to  keep  the 
space  between  the  matted  rows  well 
cultivated.  I  am  not  going  to  let  the 
rows  run  so  close  together  again  that 
I  cannot  go  through  with  the  cultiva- 
tor. Those  densely  matted  rows  with  soil 
hard  and  packed  all  around  and  between 
them  soon  dry  out  so  that  there  is  no 
moisture  left  for'  the  fruit  to  fill  out  in 
a  dry  season.  I  propose  to  keep  on  cul- 
tivating up  to  nearly  fruit-picking  time 
and  then  apply  a  good  clean  mulch  of 
marsh-hay  if  I  have  to  pay  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  ton  for  it.  I  rather  expect  a 
good  demand  and  good  prices  for  the 
strawberry  crop  in  this  vicinity  for 
next  season.  The  thousands  of  visitors 
who  will  be  called  to  Buffalo,  Niagara 
Falls  and  vicinity  by  the  great  Pan- 
American  Exposition  in  1901  will  be 
ready  to  consume  large  quantities  of 
this  fruit,  and  the  demand  for  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  brisk. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Gooseberry. — A  friend  in  Cal- 
ifornia a  year  ago  last  spring  favored 
me  by  sending  me  a  few  plants  of  a  new 
gooseberry.  One  of  these  plants  gave 
me  a  few  dozen  berries  this  year,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  have  never  had  a  goose- 
berry of  such  exceptionally  fine  quality 
before.  The  berry  was  only  of  medium 
size,  not  nearly  as  large  as  Columbus 
(Triumph?),  but  the  flesh  was  more  of 
the  consistency  of  a  soft  plum  than  of 
that  pulpy  character  of  the  ordinary 
gooseberry.  I  have  hilled  up  the  plant, 
which  now  has  about  a  dozen  canes,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  well-rooted  layer 
plants;  and  I  propose  to  rjropagate  it  as 
fast  as  I  can  for  my  own  use.  But, 
friends,  don't  ask  me  for  plants!  I  can- 
not, and  will  not,  supply  them  even  to 
my  best  friend.  If  the  new  berry  turns 
out  to  be  as  valuable  as  I  expect,  un- 
doubtedly the  originator  or  discoverer 
will  put  plants  on  the  market  in  due 
time.  If  he  should  see  this  notice. I 
hope  he  will  write  me,  giving  the  his- 
tory of  this  gooseberry. 

*  *  * 

Asparagus-rust. — B.  J.  B.,  of  Genoa 
Junction,  Wisconsin,  has  a  patch  of 
asparagus  which  is  badly  rusted.  He 
desires  to  know  whether  it  is  safe  to 
keep  the  bed  over  or  whether  it  should 
be  plowed  up.  I  believe  that  the  treat- 
ment suggested — namely,  of  cutting  and 
burning  the  diseased  stalks — is  correct, 
I  would  not  destroy  the  plantation. 
Diseases  come  and  go.  Rust  may  at- 
tack the  plants  one  year  and  leave  them 
entirely  untouched  the  next  year.  Cut 
the  stalks  next  year  in  the  usual  way 
until  the  end  of  the  cutting  season; 
then  let  them  grow  up  and  keep  them 
well  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

T.  Greiner. 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Propagating'  the  Magnolia. — A.  P.  W.( 

Bishopville,  S.  C.  The  magnolias  are  gener- 
ally grown  from  seed,  which  may  lie  obtained 
through  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  Now  York  City, 
and  of  our  principal  nurserymen.  They  are 
also  grown  from  layers  made  in  spring,  which 
will  generally  strike  root  in  one  year. 

Spacing-  Fruit-trees.— G.  H.  C.  W., 
Washington,  1).  C.  The  proper  distance  be- 
tween fruit-trees  will  often  depend  much  up- 
on the  variety  of  the  tree  planted,  as  upright 
or  weak  growers  may  be  safely  planted  much 
nearer  than  strong-growing  spreading  kinds. 
In  a  general  way,  however,  in  your  section 
apples  should  be  planted  about  forty  feet 
apart,  pears,  plums  and  peaches  twenty  feet 
apart,  and  quinces  twelve  feet  apart  each 
way.  Raspberry-plants  are  perhaps  best 
when  planted  from  three  to  four  feet  apart 
in  rows  seven  feet  apart. 

Grape-growers'  Manual— Seedlings  of 
Altliea — Hardy  Grapes  J.  B.,  Jr.,  New- 
haven,  Indiana.  You  can  get  Bush  &  Son 
&  Meissuer's  manual  by  addressing  them  at 
Bushberg,  Missouri,  and  inclosing  fifty  cents. 

 The  seed  of  althea  should  be  mixed  with 

sand,  put  in  a  box  and  buried  in  the  ground 
over  winter.  In  the  spring  it  should  be  sown 
in  light,  loose  soi?,  1  do  not  know  of  a  va- 
riety of  grapes  similar  to  the  Clinton,  but 
white  or  red  in  color.  Moyer,  Woodruff,  Tel- 
egraph, Columbian  and  Cottage  grapes  are  all 
hardy  enough  for  northern  Indiana.  The 
Highland  is  doubtful,  and  should  be  tried  only 
in  extra  good  locations. 

Oyster-shell  Bark-louse — G.  H.  D., 
Monroetown,  Pa.  Your  willow  is  infested 
with  what  is  known  as  oyster-shell  bark- 
louse.  I  think  the  best  treatment  will  be  to 
let  it  alone  until  the  leaves  fall,  and  then  cut 
off  all  the  weak  and  dead  wood,  and  especially 
cut-  off  all  suckers  that  come  from  the  root. 
Then  on  some  cold,  bright  day  paint  the 
scales  wherever  found  with  clear  kerosene, 
put  on  with  a  paint-brush.  If  no  more  kerosene 
is  used  than  is  necessary  to  nicely  wet  the 
scales  there  will  be  no  danger  of  injury  to 
the  tree.  Paris  green  is  of  no  use  in  destroy- 
ing insects  except  such  as  bite  their  food.  It 
will  not  kill  sucking  insects  such  as  scales. 

Fruit  from  Seedling-  Trees  J.  C.  P., 

Ives,  Neb.  None  of  our  tree-fruits  except  a 
few  varieties  of  peaches  can  be  defended 
upon  to  produce  seedlings  true  to  name  from 
the  seed.  In  the  case  of  a  few  varieties  of 
peaches  trees  may  be  grown  nearly  true  from 
seed.  When  our  tree-fruits  are  grown  from 
seed  there  is  often  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  seedlings,  none  of  which  may  per- 
haps resemble  the  parent.  Thus,  from  the 
seed  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  apple, 
which  is  large  and  striped  with  red,  I  have 
seen  raised  large  green  apples  resembling  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  of  excellent  quality, 
anc!  apples  not  much  larger  or  better  than  an 
inferior  crab,  and  many  that  somewhat  resem- 
bled the  parent.  The  form  and  shape  of  the 
seedlings  may  also  vary  greatly;  some  may 
have  wood  and  foliage  resembling  the  parent, 
and  others  may  have  the  thorns  and  thin 
leaves  of  the  wild  crab. 

Water-cored  Apples. — L.  C.  P.,  Kirkers- 
ville,  Ohio,  writes  that  he  has  an  early 
strawberry  apple-tree  about  sixteen  years  old 
that  has  been  bearing  the  last  five  years.  Pre- 
vious to  this  year  the  apples  have  been 
water-cored,  but  this  year  they  are  rotting 
on  the  trees  before  they  get  ripe,  while  other 
trees  in  the  orchard  are  doing  finely.  He 
wishes  to  know  the  cause  and  remedy.  There 
are  some  varieties  of  apples  that  are  more 
liable  to  become  water-cored  than  others. 
Water-core  is  most  likely  to  occur,  first,  when 
there  is  a  lack  of  vigor  in  the  tree;  second, 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil; 
third,  from  fungous  diseases  on  the  foliage; 
fourth,  from  want  of  lime  and  potash  in  the 
soil;  fifth,  from  bark-lice  or  scale.  The  remedy 
would  be,  first,  to  increase  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  by  cultivating  and  enriching  the  soil,  and 
judicious  winter  pruning;  second,  mulching, 
to  retain  moisture;  third,  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  to  kill  the  spores  of  fungi; 
fourth,  to  supply  lime  and  potash  to  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  wood  ashes  and  waste  lime 
or  gypsum;  fifth,  to  rid  the  tree  of  scab  by  a 
spray  or  wash  of  whale-oil  soap-suds.  In  the 
case  of  the  tree  in  question  I  judge  that  the 
best  remedy  would  be  to  dig  out  the  tree 
and  set  another  one  in  its  place.  In  some 
cases  a  half  peck  of  salt  sown  about  the 
tree  in  the  spring  as  far  as  the  branches 
extend  has  proved  very  beneficial.  I  would 
not  advise  setting  another  tree  in  the  same 
place  until  the  spot  had  been  cultivated  one 
or  more  years;  and  if  the  hole  for  planting 
is  dug  in  the  fall  and  left  open  through  the 
winter  it  is  all  the  better. 
Fall-planted     Strnwherries  —  Black 

Currants— Carolina  Poplars  J.    R.  R., 

Calumet,  Mich.  Strawberry-plants  will  not 
bear  much  fruit  if  planted  in  the  fall,  al- 
though if  they  are  fall-planted  and  come 
through  the  winter  well  they  w-ill  generally 
bear  some  fruit  the  next  season.  The  chief 
secret  of  success  in  fall-planting  lies  in  mov- 
ing them  with  as  little  injury  to  the  root  as 


possible.  When  they  are  to  be  taken  from 
some  near-by  bed  they  should  be  moved  wilh  a  « 
bail  of  earth.  Sometimes  llower-pots  are  set 
under  the  runners  in  August  and  the  run- 
ners allowed  to  root  in  them,  and  when  well 
filled  with  roots  the  plants  can  be  easily 
moved  to  the  new  bed  without  injury.  In 
order  to  secure  good  results  rich  soil  should 
be  used  and  the  best  of  cultivation  given. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  put  a  spadeful  of 
dirt  over  each  plant,  aud  cover  with  a  little 
mulch.   In  the  spring  the  dirt  can  be  easily 

removed  with  an  iron  rake.  Black-currant 

bushes  will  do  very  well  when  set  out  in 
the  autumn.  They  should  be  planted  out 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  special 
pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  soil  very 
hard  around  the  plants;  they  should  then  be 
banked  with  soil  for  six  or  eight  inches  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  "Carolina  pop- 
lar" is  not  a  good  tree  for  dry  soil.  If  the  soil 
of  your  lawn  is  moist  as  well  as  gravelly 
it  will  be  a  good  place  for  this  tree,  but 
otherwise  It  should  not  be  planted,  unless  you 
will  dig  out  at  least  two  two-horse  loads  of 
gravel  and  replace  it  with  rich  loam.  If  you 
are  to  start  with  trees  you  should  get  thrifty 
stock  about  two  years  old.  If  from  cuttings, 
make  them  of  wood  at  least  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  six  feet  long,  and 
put  them  at  least  three  feet  in  the  ground. 
But  of  course  this  poplar  can  be  grown  from 
cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way, 

Blackberry  Culture  P.    D.,  Brockton, 

111.,  requests  me  to  tell  him  all  about  black- 
berry culture.  This  cannot  well  be  done  in  the 
brief  space  of  the  question  department  of  the 
Faem  and  Fireside.  The  ideal  place  for  a 
blackberry  plantation  is  on  a  light,  moderately 
rich  sandy  loam  soil  iu  a  sunny  exposure. 
Heavy,  moist  soils  and  partial  shade,  which  is 
the  delight  of  the  raspberry,  tend  to  produce 
a  rank  growth  of  long-jointed  canes  that 
winter  generally  finds  unripened  and  unable 
to  endure  the  frost  without  injury,  and  on 
hard,  dry  land  the  fruit  often  never  matures 
and  becomes  mere  collections  of  seeds.  The 
soil  should  be  well  prepared  by  as  deep  plow-" 
ing  and  thorough  loosening  as  possible.  Mel- 
lowness of  soil  is  of  more  importance  than 
richness.  In  field  culture  the  rows  should  be 
eight  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  three  to  four 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  Fifteen  huudrcd  to 
eighteen  hundred  plants  will  be  required  to 
plant  an  acre  at  these  distances.  As  generally 
grown  they  require  support,  and  may  be  tied 
to  stakes  or  trained  upon  a  cheap  post  and 
wire  trellis.  If  the  ground  is  found  to  be 
too  poor,  compost  or  good  barn-yard  manure 
may  be  profitably  scattered  in  the  furrows  at 
the  time  of  planting.  If  rightly  managed  sup- 
ports may  be  dispensed  with.  When  the 
shoots  that  are  to  produce  fruit  the  following 
year  have  reached  a  height  of  two  feet  the 
terminal  limb  of  the  cane  should  be  piuched 
out,  to  cause  them  to  branch,  and  they  can  by 
a  little  attention  be  formed  into  a  low,  bushy 
shrub,  and  stocky  and  self-supporting  at  the 
same  time.  Frequent  cultivation  is  necessary, 
and  liberal  mulching  at  the  season  of  ripening 
and  picking  very  essential.  The  best  plants 
are  one-year-olds  grown  from  root  cuttings. 
Good  varieties  for  Illinois  would  be  Wilson's 
Early,  Snyder  and  Ancient  Briton.  Suckers 
that  will  spring  up  freely  should  all  be  kept 
out,  except  such  as  will  be  needed  for  fruit- 
ing canes,  or  the  plantation  will  soon  become 
a  wilderness  of  briers.  Plants  may  be  set 
either  in  the  fall  or  very  early  in  the  spring. 

Injured  Maple-leaves.— Some  time  ago 
L.  R.  M.,  Buffington,  Ky.,  inclosed  to  me 
leaves  from  a  maple-tree,  and  writes  that 
several  of  the  branches  have  leaves  like  the 
smallest  one,  while  many  other  leaves  are 
like  the  three  larger  leaves  sent.  The  tree  is 
valuable  on  account  of  being  near  the  porch 
and  shading  it.  The  larger  leaves  had  a 
bag-like  pocket  attached  to  them.  Profes- 
sor Singleford,  of  the  Cornell  University, 
thinks  this  is  caused  by  a  small  mite,  but 
not  a  tiny  insect,  and  does  not  know  of  a 
,  case  where  it  has  been  particularly  injurious 
to  the  tree.  The  smaller  leaf  was  submitted 
to  Professor  B.  M.  Dugger,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, who  pronounces  it  to  be  the  "maple 
scorch,"  which  is  quite  prevalent  in  many  sec- 
tions this  season.  He  writes  that  "it  is  an 
affection  entirely  independent  of  any  fun- 
gous or  bacterial  cause,  and  hence  not  con- 
tagious, and  that  it  is  caused  by  some 
unfavorable  conditions  to  which  the  trees 
have  been  subjected.  One  cause  of  it  is  de- 
ficient water  supply.  The  leaves  of  the  maple 
throw  off  by  evaporation  large  quantities  of 
water,  and  this  water  must  constantly  be  sup- 
plied by  the  roots.  When  the  leaves  are 
transpiring  more  freely  than  the  roots  are 
absorbing  water  the  maples  seem  to  be  poorly 
provided  by  means  of  drooping  or  by  special 
microscopic  characters  of  the  leaf  to  prevent 
excessive  evaporation.  Therefore,  if  we  have  a 
prolonged  dry  season,  an  unusually  hot  wind, 
or  similar  unfavorable  conditions,  the  trees 
give  off  so  much  w-ater  from  the  leaves  that 
drying  out,  finally  browning  and  death,  of  the 
leaves  must  result.  It  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the  escape  of  illuminating  gas  in  the  soil. 
Iu  case  the  trouble  results  from  deficient 
water  supply  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  rem- 
edy. In  a  yard  or  on  a  street-corner  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  remove  the  earth  or 
loosen  up  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  for  a  con- 
siderable area  around  the  crown,  mulch  well 
and  water  heavily.  This  would  help  to  guar- 
antee a  recovery  next  year,  for  if  this  drying 
out  continues  several  years  the  death  of  the 
tree  will  follow. 
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REFORESTATION  IN  COLORADO 

[CONTINUED  FROM  FIBST  PAGE] 

Recently  Prof.  Charles  S.  Crandall, 
formerly  for  many  years  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  horticulture  and 
botany  in  the  Colorado  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  was  appointed  to  the  sec- 
tion of  forestry  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  has 
been  assigned  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  forest  conditions  of  Col- 
orado, with  a  view  of  preservation  and 
reforestation.  A  long  time  previous  to 
his  appointment  Professor  Crandall  had 
made  a  study  of  forestry.  During  his 
long  services  in  the  State  Agricultural 
College  he  spent  frequent  intervals  in 
studying  the  forests  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  He  had  written  numerous 
essays  and  delivered  various  addresses 
upon  the  subject,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  was  in  Berlin  spending  his 
summer  vacation  in  the  study  of  for- 
estry in  a  prominent  German  university, 
and  he  will  bring  all  of  his  learning  to 
bear  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 
On  August  1,  1900,  Professor  Crandall 
started  out  on  an  expedition  for  the 
exploration  in  the  mountains  of  north- 
ern Colorado.  Just  previous  to  his 
departure  the  writer  had  a  brief  talk 
with  him  upon  the  subject  of  Col- 
orado forests.  He  said  that  he  was 
convinced  by  the  results  of  his  previous 
investigations  that  the  mountains  of 
Colorado  were  in  former  years  covered 
throughout  nearly  their  entire  extent 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  yellow  pine  and 
Douglas  fir,  but  that  they  had  been 
largely  denuded  by  recurring  forest 
fires.  To  fix  the  dates  of  principal  con- 
flagrations was  a  task  of  great  difficul- 
ty. However,  he  had  determined  the 
dates  of  two  of  these — one  in  1S11  and 
another  in  1S43.  Over  the  scene  of  the 
first  now  grows  a  thrifty  forest  of 
yellow  pine  fifty  years  of  age;  on  the 
ground  swept  over  by  the  second  there 
now  grows  a  forest  of  lodge-pole  pine. 
He  estimates  that  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  is  required  to  grow 
a  forest  in  the  Rocky  mountain  regions 
similar  to  those  of  larger  growth  now 
found  in  northern  Colorado.  One  forest 
fire  devastating  a  given  tract  of  land 
would  not  be  so  bad,  for  a  new  growth 
would  spring  up  and  make  good  progress 
toward  reforestation;  but  the  second, 
and  most  surely  the  third,  will  so  de- 
stroy the  soil  properties  of  the  land  as 
to  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of 
reforestation  unless  by  artificial  means. 
The  only  remedy  for  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  the  forests  by  fire  that  he 
is  able  at  present  to  recommend  is  gov- 
vernment  reservation  and  a  thorough 
patrol.  Reservation  would  also,  in  a 
large  measure,  put  a  stop  to  the  system 
of  vandalism  now  in  vogue  under  the 
open-range  system. 

a. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  SOUTH 

[continued  fkom  page  4] 

edence  over  this  grand  institution.  The 
common  colored  laborer  would  sell  for 
about  eight  hundred  dollars,  while  the 
colored  mechanic  would  bring  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  markets  a  white  man 
would  not  sell  for  fifty  cents;  yet  some 
people  delight  in  talking  about  the 
superiority  of  the  white  race. 

"When  I  first  went  to  Tuskegee  to 
establish  our  institution,  and  put  into 
practice  my  plans  for  solving  the  negro 
problem,  the  white  people  would  not 
look  at  me;  but  we  soon  started  a 
brick-yard,  and  these  same  people  came 
to  buy  our  brick.  We  next  started  a 
wagon-factory,  and  these  people  came 
to  buy  wagons  and  buggies.  We  then 
started  a  creamery,  and  these  people 
were  glad  to  eat  our  butter.  We 
started  a  printing-office,  and  printed 
the  papers  for  our  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican editors. 

"We  have  now  eight  hundred  acres 
of  land,  forty-eight  buildings,  eighty- 
one  instructors,  eleven  hundred  stu- 
dents and  a  total  population  of  thirteen 
hundred  people.  We  recently  com- 
pleted a  chapel  that  seats  twenty-two 
hundred  people,  and  every  portion  of 
the  work,  from  the  making  of  thp  brick 
and  laying  of  the  walls  to  the  furnishing 
and  decorating,  was  done  by  our  stu- 
dents. There  is  not  a  mortgage  nor 
the  shadow  of  one  on  any  of  our  prop- 
erty. We  have  learned  that  there  is 
truth    in    the    scriptural  injunction 


which  says,  'Ye  shall  work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.' 
We  must  place  skill,  intelligence  and 
dignity  in  all  our  labor,  and  it  then  be- 
comes a  pleasant  task.  We  train  our 
pupils  to  look  upon  idleness  as  a  dis- 
grace, and  that  honest  labor  is  noble, 
dignified  and  desirable." 

The  address  of  Mr.  Washington  was 
both  entertaining  and  instructive,  and 
was  listened  to  by  two  thousand  atten- 
tive hearers.  I  have  given  only  a  brief 
synopsis,  but  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  speaker  has  well-defined 
ideas  that  have  proven  practical  and 
will  bring  untold  blessings  to  many 
thousands  of  colored  boys  and  girls  in 
the  South.  John  L.  Shawvek. 


OUR  FRIENDS,  THE  BIRDS 

A  bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  the  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomachs  of  two  wood- 
peckers: "Two  thirds  to  three  fourths 
of  the  food  consisted  of  insects,  chiefly 
noxious.  Wood-boring  beetles,  both 
adult  and  larvae,  are  conspicuous,  and 
with  them  are  associated  many  cater- 
pillars, mostly  species  that  burrow-  into 
trees.  jN'ext  in  importance  are  the  ants 
that  live  in  decaying  wood,  all  of  which 
are  sought  by  woodpeckers  and  eaten 
in  great  quantities.  Many  ants  are  par- 
ticularly harmful  to  timber,  for  if  they 
find  a  small  spot  of  decay  in  the  vacant 
burrow  of  some  wood-borer  they  en- 
large the  hole,  and  as  their  colony  is 
always  on  the  increase,  continue  to  eat 
away  the  wood  until  the  whole  trunk  is 
honeycombed.  Moreover,  these  insects 
are  inaccessible  to  other  birds,  and 
could  pursue  their  career  of  destruc- 
tion unmolested  were  it  not  that  the 
woodpeckers,  with  beaks  and  tongues, 
dig  out  and  devour  them." 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  little 
friends  are  half  as  much  appreciated  as 
they  should  be.  They  are  at  work  all 
winter,  and  I  verily  believe  that  our  old 
apple  orchards  would  not  live  out  half 
their  years  without  the  help  of  this  par- 
ticular friend.  Allowing  that  one  va- 
riety is  a  sap-sucker,  the  balance  is  still 
largely  in  their  favor.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  special  damage  that  has  been 
done  .  by  the  yellow-bellied  sap-sucker, 
unless  it  be  to  the  birches.  The  blue- 
jay,  who  is  about  our  shrubberies  at 
all  seasons,  is  another  helper  that  I 
wish  we  might  increase.  A  dissection 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  stom- 
achs gave  about  one  fourth  of  animal 
matter. 

My  purpose,  however,  is  to  suggest  a 
few  ways  in  which  we  may  increase  the 
settlement  with  us  of  the  most  valuable 
winter  birds.  It  is  not  the  climate  so 
much  that  sends  the  birds  away  from 
us  as  the  lack  of  food.  By  freely  plant- 
ing along  the  fences  and  in  our  pastures, 
as  well  as  on  our  lawns,  the  mountain- 
ash  and  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle  and 
the  high-bush  cranberry  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  without  any  cost  to  our- 
selves an  enormous  amount  of  bird 
food.  In  fact,  I  know  of  but  one  berry 
that  commonly  appears  on  our  lawns 
which  is  not  eaten  by  the  birds;  I  mean 
the  blackthorn,  or  buckthorn,  berry. 
A  single  tree  of  mountain-ash  will  feed 
all  the  robins  that  will  visit  you 
through  the  fall  months  and  still  have 
a  surplus  for  winter  friends.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  make 
this  tree  more  common  as  a  field-tree. 
It  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  form 
shelters  in  the  corners  of  our  pasture- 
lots.  Nor  have  we  any  small  tree  bet- 
ter fitted  to  plant  for  wind-breaks. 
Plant  closely  along  the  west  and  north 
sides  of  your  land.  The  tree  is  entirely 
hardy,  and  does  not  easily  break  with 
severe  winds.  The  barberry  is  eaten  by 
a  few  of  the  birds,  and  can  be  provided 
in  unlimited  quantities.  The  fruit  of 
the  Tartarian  honeysuckle  is  so  much 
liked  hy  the  robins  that  I  am  afraid 
we  cannot  keep  much  of  it  for  winter 
use.  It  is  the  best  of  all  the  shrubs 
for  either  ornamental  hedges  or  low 
wind-breaks. 

Besides  providing  such  foods  as  the 
birds  need  we  shall  attract  them  to  us 
by  providing  proper  shelter.  Here  it  is 
that  they  need  almost  exactly  what  we 
need  ourselves;  that  is,  good,  thick  ev- 
ergreen wind-breaks,  evergreen  groves 
and  evergreen  hedges.  We  can  change 
our  climate  at  least  two  or  three  de- 
grees by  such  judicious  planting.  The 
birds  soon  find  this  out  and  will  home 


with  us  when  we  make  our  own  homes 
warm  and  cozy.  Can  you  conceive  what 
summer  would  be  without  the  birds  and 
their  songs?  Think  what  winter  could 
be  made  by  the  addition  of  more  bird 
life  and  of  occasional  bird  music.  Some 
of  our  most  useful  birds  are  changing 
their  habits  and  habitat  owing  to  a 
decrease  of  favorite  food  and  preferred 
nesting-places.  If  we  must  lose  some 
of  our  favorite  summer  birds,  it  would 
be  compensation  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  able  to  spend  the 
winter  with  us.  E.  P.  Powell. 

Begin  choking  in  time  to  be  well 
through  with  everything  before  dark. 
Many  barns  have  been  burned  by  neg- 
lect of  this  simple  rule.  The  farmer  is 
entitled  to  his  evenings,  and  the  hired 
man  will  do  better  work  if  he  knows  he 
is  not  to  be  kept  on  the  go  until  dark 
before  beginning  to  do  .chores. — Farm 
Journal. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Tennessee.— I  have  lived  in  Lawrence 
county  more  than  a  year,  and  like  it  very 
well.   We  have  short  winters,  and  always  a 
good  breeze  in  the  summer.  Work  is  plenti- 
ful ;  wages  $1  a  day,  and  $2  to  $2.50  a  day  for 
teams.   Everything  we  use  that  is  made  in 
the  South  is  very  cheap  on  account  of  the 
cheap  labor.    Land  is  cheap;   some  small 
farms  sell  at  $5  to  $10  an  acre,  and  less  for 
unimproved  land.   Land  is  not  so  rich  as  in 
the  Northern  states,  but  raises  very  good  I 
crops  if  farmed  right.  This  is  a  good  stock  j 
country,  with  plenty  of  natural  grass  and 
good  water.   I  would  advise  any  one  wanting  j 
a  cheap  home  to  try  Lawrence  county. 

Ethridge,  Tenn.  E.  H. 


From  Oregon. — I  came  to  Oregon  thirteen 
years  ago.  I  now  own  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  timber  land— five  acres  cleared— and 
a  house  and  two  lots  in  a  thriving  town  near 
by.  I  have  a  wagon  and  a  team  of  horses, 
five  head  of  cattle,  a  good  five-roohi  house  and 
a  barn  forty  by  sixty.  This  is  a  good  stock 
country,  but  stock  should  be  housed  in  the 
winter  from  the  cold  rains  a^ad  occasional 
snows,  hence  my  large  barn.  I  landed  from 
the  Columbia  river  steamer  six  miles  from  my 
present  home  in  two  feet  of  snow  on  the  second 
of  February  thirteen  years  ago,  with  one  dol- 
lar and  seventy-five  cents  in  my  pocket,  two 
thousand  miles  from  home  and  acquaintances. 
What  I  have  is  all  paid  for.  What  one  man 
has  done  others  may  do.  There  are  men  here 
who  have  done  better  than  I.  1  have  been  a 
Farm  and  Fireside  reader  for  twelve  years, 
and  have  found  it  a  faithful  friend. 

Quincy,  Oregon.  H.  S.  G. 

From  California— The  Sacramento  Val- 
ley.— For  the  past  few  years  I  have  resided 
in  the  fertile  Sacramento  valley,  equidistant 
from  the  capital  city  and  Stockton  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  railway.  In  this  vicinity  the 
very  best  farm  land  can  be  purchased  for 
from  $40  to  $50  an  acre.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  soil  under  cultivation 
produces  all  kinds  of  grain;  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  the  raising  of  semi-tropical  fruit 
and  all  sorts  of  vegetables.  Produce  can 
easily  be  shipped  in  every  direction.  Within 
a  three-mile  radius  of  my  residence  are 
chicken-ranches.  The  owners  grow  abundant- 
ly grain,  alfalfa,  clovor  and  other  green  food, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  fowl.  Turkeys 
are  raised  in  large  herds  in  the  foot-hills, 
where  suitable  land  may  be  had  for  from  $12 
to  $20  an  acre.  Both  businesses  have  proved 
profitable.  T.  J.  C. 

Arno,  California. 


From  Tennessee.— The  soil  in  this  part  of 
middle  Tennessee— Coffee  county— is  not  the 
best,  although  by  the  use  of  manure  or  com- 
mercial fertilizer  very  good  crops  can  be 
grown.  The  crops  usually  grown  for  market  arc- 
wheat,  winter  oats,  coin  aud  cow-peas.  Wheat 
yields  a  nice  plump  berry,  but  twenty  bushels 
an  acre  is  considered  a  good  yield.  The  cow- 
pea  can  be  turned  to  many  uses— it  makes 
good  hay  when  cut  early,  and  makes  good  feed 
for  poultry,  hogs,  sheep  aud  cows.  Among 
the  other  crops  grown  are  sweet-potatoes, 
sorghum,  peanuts  and  the  usual  garden  truck. 
Irish  potatoes  are  a  good  crop  this  year,  but 
as  a  rule  th<*y  do  not  do  well.  We  have 
plenty  of  good  water  here— wells,  springs  and 
flowing  streams.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful.  Improved  laud  sells  for  from  $10  to 
$25  an  acre.  Wild  land  (timber  and  brush) 
sells  very  cheaply,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it, 
but  much  is  very  poor.  Sheep  do  well  here, 
especially  for  early  lambs  aud  mutton,  and 
would  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer  if 
it  were  not  for  the  country  being  overrun 
with  dogs.  Goats,  also,  do  well,  but  as  yet 
very  few  are  raised.  Some  fruits  do  well; 
others  not.  Early  apples  do  well,  late  ones 
not;  peaches  do  well  early  and  late;  native 
plums  do  well;  blackberries  grow  wild  in 
great  profusion  and  can  be  had  for  the  pick- 
ing. Wages  are  very  low  here — only  fifty  cents, 
a  day,  without  board.  Manchester  is  a  thriv- 
ing little  town  and  a  great  poultry  market. 

Manchester,  Tenn.  A.  G. 


The  New 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 


§UCCESS  is  assured  if  yon  use 
ew  Smalley  Cutters  with  seuii 
circle  carriers  for  cutting  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  self  feed,  also 
Corn  Shredding  and  Corn  Husking 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  "  up-to- 
date"  machine.  1900  booklets 
mailed  free.  "  Yankee  Siio 
Sense  and  ^Farming  on  Business 
Principles."  Ask  for  special  in- 
troduction prices  on  Smal- 
ley and  "  Battle  Creek  » 
Wood  Saws,  Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Crushers;  also 
o weep  Tread  and  Steam 
Powers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  this  advertise 
ment. 


makes 
the 
Silo 
pay 


Six 
Sizes; 
Nos,  12.  14, 
16,  18.  20, 
and  26. 


(8L  "w-i-^y 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

fit  every  requirement  for  every  class  of  farming 
and  feeding.  This  one  is  a  power  and  grinder 
combined.  We  have  others,  various  sizes,  both 
sweep  and  power.  All  are  fast  and  easy  grinders . 
Crush  and  grind  ear  corn  and  all  small  grains,  in- 
cluding Millo  Maize  and  Kaffir  Corn.  Send  for  oui 
catalogue  5tl  before  you  buy  a  mill. 

THE  F00S  MANFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


How  do  you  SKIM? 


There's  a  vast  difference 
between  skimming  with  a 
cheap  Separator  and  skim- 
ming with  a 

REID  1900 
Hand  Separator 


the  most  faultless  skimming  ma- 
chine that  has  been  made. 
One  part  only;  no  screw 
top.  Basiest  to  operate 
and  to  clean.  Send  for  one 
and  try  it  ten  days,  free. 
Write  for  full  information. 

AU  DCinSOth*  Hartet  St!., 
,n.nLlU  Philadelphia. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

for  all  time  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 
eties, 1  it  FIT  AN  T  AXLE.  Any 
height,  any  width  of  tire  desired, 
lour  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  TOUK 
WAGON  perfectly  without  change. 

„_>  BREAK1NC  DOWN. 

No  dryiae  out.    No  reselling  tires.  Cheap 

because  they  endure.    Send  for  cat** 
loeae  and  prices.   Free  upon  request. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box  96      Quincy,  1118- 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

25  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  IND..  U  S.  » 


NEW  No.  1  PINE  DOORS 
—  At  $1.00  Bach—— 

Bought  at  Sheriff's  Sale  of  sash  Door 
Factory.  10,000  NEW  BOOKS  ranging  in 
price  from  $1.00  up.  ALL  SIZES. 
Write  for  complete  list.  Our  mammoth 
Catalogue  No.  34,  on  Lumber,  Roofing, 
Pipe,  Machinery,  etc.,  from  Sheriff's  and 
Receiver's  Sales,  mailed  Free  of  cost. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


r  -  CRUSH  m  GRIND 

W  corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of  grain, 

\        single  or  mixed,  on  the 

'taker  City  QHESLSG 

Make?  perfect  feed  orfamily  meal. 
Has  ball  bearings— less  friction  and 
.minimum  power.  Send  for  32nd  An- 
"nual  Catalogue-I 
A.  W.  STRATI*  A  CO..  37ST 
Filbert  St..  Phllndelphln,  Pn.,  The  A-VCSTRAIB 
CO.,  Canal  &  Randolph  s t -.,<_'  hicairo.UI.  Also  West- 
ern Agents  for  *  'Smalley'^  Power  Shelters  Cutters,  etc. 


YOU  CERTAINLY  WILL 

— If  you  order  fence  from  na  once  you 

are  certain  to  do  it  again. 
THE  ADVANCE  FENCE 
Is  sold  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  farmer  at  wholesale 
prices.  You  get  the  best  price.  Entirely  interwoven  >o  loose 
ends.  Many  heighta.  Write  for  free  circalarsand  special  prices. 
ADVANCE  FEXCF.  CO..  1'tiOlrt  St.,  Pcorln,  HI. 


LEAVITT'S 


LEAVITT  MFC, 


QUIET  CATTLE 
Double-  Power 
V-BLAOE 
cuts  all 
round  horn. 
CO.,  TUSCOLA,  ILL 


October  15,  1900 


THE  FARM  AIVO  FIRESIDE 


SCIENTIFIC  FEEDING 

MANX  farmers  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  terms  used  by  those 
who  give  directions  for  feeding, 
although  some  farmers,  have 
made  such  matters  a  study.  A  farmer 
may  not  know  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  several  substances  in  foods,  but 
he  should  endeavor  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence what  to  give  his  fioeks,  what  to 
avoid,  and  how  much  and  how  often. 
The  two  principal  substances  in  foods 
desired  for  poultry  are  nitrogen  (for 
flesh,  albumen,  etc.)  and  carbon  (for 
fat).  The  nitrogenous  foods  are  meat, 
beans,  clover,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
grains.  The  carbonaceous  foods  are 
corn,  fat  meat,  grease,  rice,  etc.  If  a 
hen  is  tat  she  needs  no  food  excelling 
in  fat.  Hence,  finely  cut  clover  hay 
scalded  in  the  morning,  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  linseed-meal  at  night,  is 
better  for  egg  production  than  grains. 
If  the  hen  is  poor  give  grains  at  night. 
All  foods,  however,  contain  fat  and  also 
some  nitrogen.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  more  quiet  and  sluggish 
the  disposition  the  less  corn  or  heating 
food  is  required.  A  laying  hen  should 
never  be  very  fat,  for  the  accumulation 
of  fat  is  very  injurious  to  reproduction. 
If  too  fat  the  hen  may  not  lay;  she 
becomes  egg-bound,  breaks  down,  and 
soon  proves  unproductive.  xVny  fowls 
that  are  active  foragers  and  are  laying 
may  be  fed  all  they  will  eat;  but  if  the 
hens  are  apparently  in  good  health,  btit 
do  not  lay,  feed  no  corn,  give  plenty  of 
meat  and  allow  bulky  food,  or  they  will 
fatten  quickly.  If  fed  heavily  a  hen  will 
either  lay  or  fatten  in  a  short  time,  and 
if  the  hens  are  Asiatics  and  cease  to  lay 
the  feeding  must  be  done  cautiously. 
It  is  even  better  to  get  them  down  to 
a  poor  condition  rather  than  permit 
them  to  become  too  fat.  An  excellent 
mode  of  feeding  is  to  allow  plenty  of 
bulky  food,  and  to  give  each  hen  an 
ounce  of  raw  chopped  meat  in  the  morn- 
ing and  whole  oats  at  night.  A  few 
grains  of  wheat  or  corn  may  be  scat- 
tered in  litter,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  scratch,  which  will  be  beneficial;  but 
grass  may  be  fed  freely.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  breaking  an  Asiatic  from 
sitting;  but  the  best  way  to  break  her 
is  to  place  her  on  a  grass-plot  or  in  a 
yard  and  compel  her  to  hunt  for  her 
food.  A  box  may  be  allowed  her  at 
night,  -which  should  be  removed  the 
next  day,  unless  in  damp  weather.  The 
object  should  be  to  get  her  to  work  and 
reduce  her  in  flesh.  If  food  is  scarce 
in  the  yard  a  few  oats  at  night  may 
be  given.  If  all  breeds  are  kept  to- 
gether some  of  the  hens  will  lay,  while 
others  will  not,  for  the  reasons  given 
above.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to  keep  only 
one  breed,  so  as  to  give  all  the  hens  the 
same  management. 


BONE,  GRAVEL  AND  SHELLS 

Grinding  the  food  in  the  gizzard  is  a 
natural  process,  and  there  are  three 
substances  mostly  used — gravel,  oyster- 
shells  and  bone.  The  hitter  is  service- 
able either  as  fresh-cut  bone  or  when 
hard,  dry  and  ground.  Gravel  as 
usually  found  in  most  soils  has  been 
rounded  by  the  air,  water  and  heat,  and 
through  wear  and  tear.  Unless  sharp  it 
is  valueless.  As  soon  as  the  fowl  rounds 
a  sharp  sitbstanee  in  the  gizzard  it  is 
voided;  hence,  the  hens  prefer  sharp 
shells  to  round  gravel.  The  reason  they 
eat  more  shells  when  laying  (or  sharp 
grit  of  any  kind)  is  because  when  lay- 
ing more  food  is  required,  and  conse- 
quently more  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion. Because  an  egg  has  specks  or 
flakes  of  lime  on  the  shell  does  not 
imply  that  it  is  due  to  feeding  shells, 
as  the  same  thing  happens  when  no 
oyster-shells  are  given.  It  may  be  due 
to  the  food,  for  as  a  rule  such  hens 
are  fat.  Some  kinds  of  gravel  are  lime- 
stone and  of  the  same  composition  as 
oyster-shells.    There  are  thousands  of 


hens  that  get  no  oyster-shells,  yet  they 
do  not  lay  soft-shelled  eggs.  Bone  con- 
tains nitrogen,  and  is  itself  mostly 
phosphate  of  lime.  There  is  but  little 
difference  in  commercial  bone  and  that 
from  the  butcher,  except  that  the  fresh 
bone  is  free  from  odor,  while  the  nitrog- 
enous matter  of  the  commercial  bone 
is  partly  decomposed.  Hens  dislike  the 
odor;  the  chemical  value  is  about  the 
same.  The  advantage  of  ground  bone 
(not  bone-meal)  or  pounded  bone  over 
oyster-shells  is  that  the  bone  is  harder 
and  serves  as  a  grit.  It  also  contains 
nitrogenous  matter.  A  portion  of  it  is 
changed  during  digestion  into  phos- 
phates of  potash  and  soda,  and  again 
into  phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  other 
salts.  It  offers  a  wider  field  for  chem- 
ical action  than  carbonate  of  lime 
(ojster-shells)  when  eaten,  and  con- 
tains nourishment,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  shells. 

GREEN  FOODS 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  green  foods 
after  frost  comes,  but  the  cutting  and 
scalding  of  clover  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  required.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned that  if  good  clover  hay  is  cut  and 
scalded  for  cattle  in  winter  less  ensilage 
would  be  necessary;  but  it  is  cheaper  to 
use  ensilage  for  cattle  than  to  cut  and 
scald  the  hay,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry 
will  eat  the  ensilage  cut  for  cattle;  how- 
ever, it  is  usually  cut  too  coarse  for 
them,  and  they  prefer  their  food  very 
fine.  Almost  any  kind  of  good  hay  cut 
one  half  inch  long  will  be  readily  eaten, 
and  if  ground  grain  is  mixed  with  it  the 
rations  will  be  more  complete  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  requisites  of  the 
fowls;  but  clover  should  be  preferred. 
Small  potatoes  also  are  worth  as  much 
for  feeding  to  poultry  as  the  large  tu- 
bers. The  value  of  an  article  does  not 
always  depend  on  its  market  price,  but 
on  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 
Hens  are  very  partial  to  potatoes,  and 
if  the  small  ones  are  cooked  and  fed 
to  them  they  can  pick  them  to  pieces 
without  any  other  preparation.  As 
"  winter  food  for  ducks  small  potatoes 
are  excellent.  Separate  them  from  the 
larger  ones,  and  store  them  in  a  con- 
venient place,  where  they  can  easily  be 
handled  when  wanted  for  use. 


OPERATING  AN  INCUBATOR 

When  using  an  incubator  the  condi- 
tions for  success  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  temperature  of  a  room  in 
which  an  incubator  is  placed  should  be 
uniform,  especially  if  it  is  a  self-reg- 
.  ulating-  machine  and  made  without  saw- 
dust packing  or  air-spaces.  Contraction 
and  expansion  are  constantly  going  on, 
owing-  to  the  heat  and  atmospheric  in- 
fluences; hence,  the  temperature  in  the 
egg-drawer  must  be  affected  by  it.  The 
machines  which  are  constructed  with 
several  inches  of  sawdust  packing  be- 
tween the  egg-chamber  and  outside 
case,  or  which  have  an  air-space  be- 
tween the  cases,  fluctuate  but  little  in 
temperature.  An  incubator  should  be 
heated,  operated  and  thoroughly  tested 
in  every  part,  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  temperature  is  the  same  in  the 
front,  back  and  sides  of  the  egg-drawer. 
In  rainy  weather  less  moisture  is  needed 
in  the  machine,  especially  if  there  is  a 
valve  on  top  to  let  off  surplus  heat, 
for  it  admits  saturated  air  into  the  egg- 
drawer  at  the  same  time.  But  little,  if 
any,  moisture  is  required  until  the 
chicks  begin  to  hatch;  but  the  keeping 
of  the  temperature  of  the  egg-drawer 
should  be  such  that  it  will  not  absorb 
the  natural  moisture  of  the  -egg.  Too 
much  moisture  is  worse  than  none  at 
all.  By  placing  a  wet  sponge  in  a  small 
cup  in  a  drawer  one  can  soon  determine 
the  amount  needed.  If  it  remains  moist 
for  six  hours  you  may  rest  assured 
there  is  ample  moisture.  If  it  dries  in 
that  time  you  have  not  sufficient  mois- 
ture, and  more  must  be  supplied. 


THE  POULTRY  CROP 

It  is  claimed  that  the  supply  of 
poultry  for  1900  may  not  be  up  to  the 
demand,  and  if  such  is  true  there  will 
be  good  prices  after  winter  sets  in.  It 
is  the  custom  to  kill  late  chicks  and 
keep  them  in  cold  storage,  but.  this  sup- 
ply will  also  be  correspondingly  short. 
Next  spring  the  prices  for  the  early 
broilers  will  no  doubt  be  higher  than 
for  many  years  previously,  and  the  in- 
cubator will  pay  if  managed  properly. 
Laying1  hens  that  are  now  molting 
should  be  retained  as  well  as  the  pul- 
lets. At  the  present  time  the  supply 
may  be  ample  and  prices  not  so  high  as 
may  be  desired,  but  that  is  due  to  the 
custom  of  selling  off  the  old  hens  in 
summer,  as  well  as  those  that  are  molt- 
ing. The  farmer  who  sells  his  hens  now 
will  really  make  a  sacrifice,  as  they  will 
give  more  profit  later  on  than  can  be 
derived  from  their  sale  at  present.  It 
is  in  order  now  to  sell  off  the  cockerels, 
so  as  to  make  room  and  get  rid  of  a  lot 
of  drones  that  have  good  appetites,  but 
which  produce  nothing. 

4. 

WHITE  ON  LANGSHANS 

Many  experienced  persons  are  puzzled 
when  purchasing  Langshan  eggs,  as  the 
chicks  come  out  black  and  white  in- 
stead of  black.  They  usually  become 
black  on  reaching  maturity,  but  a  few 
white  feathers  remain  on  the  feet  of 
the  best  of  flocks.  The  Langshan  should 
have  white  skin,  pink  webs  between  the 
toes,  and  be  as  free  from  yellow  on  the 
skin  or  bottoms  of  the  feet  as  possible, 
as  such  indicate  Cochin  blood. 

i. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Cruelty  to  the  "Sitters."— During  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall  months  many 
cruel  methods  are  practised  upon  the  poor 
hen  to  induce  her  to  give  up  her  natural  and 
lawful  right  of  sitting.  I  once  heard  a  farmer 
who  lived  near  a  lake  say,  "When  I  want 
to  break  a  hen  of  sitting  I  take  her  out  a 
short  distance  on  the  lake  and  toss  her  over- 
board; if  she  goes  to  her  nest  when  she  gets 
ashore  I  catch  her  and  throw  her  in  again; 
she  soon  gets  tired  of  this,  and  stops  sitting." 
Still  another  breeder  says,  "1  shut  my  hens 
in  an  empty  barrel  for  a  week  when  I  want 
to  break  them  of  sitting;  to  be  sure,  I  some- 
times forget  them  until  they  are  half  starved, 
but  they  soon  pick  u-p  again."  I  consider  the 
above  methods  both  cruel  and  unprofitable, 
and  will  now  give  you  my  plan.  It  is  not  al- 
ways practicable  to  close  the  nest  or  tear  it 
away,  as  there  may  be  other  hens  laying  in 
it;  therefore,  I  have  a  fair-sized  apartment — 
the  children  call  it  the  "Libby  prison" — in 
which  I  shut  the  sitters  for  three  or  four 
days.  I  then  let  them  out  on  trial,  and  if 
any  persist  in  sitting  they  are  again  confined 
in  the  "Libby"  for  a  few  days.  This  prison 
differs  from  the  noted  one  for  which  it  is 
named  in  that  there  is  in  it  an  abundance  of 
food  and  water,  air  and  sunshine,  and  the 
prisoners  emerge  therefrom  In  better  condi- 
tion than  they  were  at  the  time  of  entering. 

Eastmanville,  Mich.  M.  G. 

&. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Geese  Become  Lame.-M.  S.,  Russell, 
Kan.,  writes:  "Nearly  every  year  my  geese 
become  lame.  They  have  the  run  of  the  farm, 
with  Kafir-corn  and  milk  at  night." 

Reply: — You  have  probably  overfed  them, 
especially  dining  the  warm  weather.  Omit  the 
corn  and  milk  and  compel  them  to  subsist  on 
grass. 

Cement  Floors  A.  L.  L.,  Union  City, 

Ind.,  writes:  "What  kind  of  a  floor  does 
cement  make?  Will  It  become  saturated  and 
foul  under  the  roost'.'" 

Reply:— If  well  made  it  is  the  best  kind 
of  floor,  but  should  always  be  covered  a  few 
inches  with'  dry  earth,  leaves  or  some  absor- 
bent material.  The  only  objection  is  that  such 
floors  are  cold,  but  not  if  covered  as  stated. 

Warts  on  Chicks. — "Subscriber"  writes: 
"What  causes  warts?   Please  give  a  remedy." 

Reply: — They  may  be  due  to  parasites  or 
some  skin  disease,  which  should  be  described 
in  detail  in  order  to  permit  of  a  satisfactory 
reply.  The  following  has  been  found  excel- 
lent: Cedar-oil  and  sassafras-oil,  each  one 
teaspoonful;  lard,  one  gill;  carbolic  acid, 
twenty  drops;  sulphur,  one  tablespoonful. 
Mix  well,  and  apply  once  a  day. 

Breeds  of  Turkeys — Subscriber  writes: 
"1.  How  many  breeds  of  turkeys  are  there? 
2.  Describe  the  Slate  and  Narragansett.  3. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  White 
Holland  and  the  Mammoth  White?  4.  Which 
breed  is  the  largest?  5.  Which  breeds  are  the 
best  layers?  6.  How  high  should  a  fence  be 
to  confine  them?" 

Reply:— 1.  Six— Bronze,  Black,  Slate,  Buff, 
White  and  Narragansett.  2.  They  are  mostly 
designated  by  color,  the  Narragansett  resem- 
bling the  Bronze  somewhat,  but  metallic- 
black  Instead  of  bronze.  3.  None.  4.  Bronze. 
5.  There  is  but  little,  if  any.  difference.  6. 
They  cannot  be  closely  confined. 


j  Now  is  the  time  to  use  f 

Babbitts  | 
Pure 
Potash 

or  Lye 


I For  half  a  century  the  best,  the  purest,  a 
the  strongest,  the  most  economical,  the  | 
J  most  effective,  the  most  satisfactory —  j 

iwith  the  reputation  of  absolute  uniform-  I 
ity — doubly  guaranteed  by  50  years  of  I 
7  success — the  test  of  time. 
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§     Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York,  j 
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WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup- 
lings furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  ft. 

All  Sizes.  Write  for  Prices. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  84  of  merchan- 
dise for  HOME,  FARM  and  FIELD, 
from  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales. 
■  Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware, 
Tools,  Machinery,  &c,  at  half  price. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICACO. 


MONEY  FOR 
AGENTS 


GEARHART'S  IMPROVED 
KNITTER 

►WITH  RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT. 

f  Knits  everything,  from 
homespun  or  factory 
yarns,  equal  to  hand-knit- 
itlng.  Cheap,  Practical, 
Simple.  Illustrated  in- 
struction teaches  you  all 
about  it.  Only  machine  made 
with  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitprs. 
Satisfactionguaranteeri.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free. 
Address,  J  E  GEARHART  Clearfield.  Pa. 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMPS 

Are  Leaders  In  the  Trade 

because  they  work  easy,  throw  a  steady 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freeze,  but 

PLEASE  ALL  WHO  USE  THEM 

They  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both.  The  complete  embodiment 
of  pump  goodness.  Write  for  circulars. 
MAST,  FOOS  <fc  CO.,  84  River  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


DIRECT 

from  iaetory 

_  To  Farm 

The  Economy  Wagon  Box,  26  in.  high,  with  side 
clamps  and  break  endgate.  $10  f.  o  b.  Monmouth,  or 
freight  prepaid  to  any  station  in  Ohio,  Mich.,  Wis.,  Ind  . 
111.,  Mo.  or  la.  $11.41,  cash  with  order.  Seat  $2,  Brake 
»2;  9-in.  Tip  Top  Box  $1.85;  Self-attaching  shoveling 
board  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  or  delivered  in  above 
states  if  ordered  with  prepaid  box.  State  width  wanted. 
Quality  guranteed.  Write  lor  FREE  catalogue. 
ECONOMY  UlPLKMtNT  COMPANY,  Bos  8]      Monmonlh,  III. 


Banner  Root 
Cutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  for  feediuglive 
stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  5 
sizes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free, 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

Ypsilantf,  Mich. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
an  the  world. 


;  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks 


are  hatched  by  our  incubators,  and  more 
of  them  than  hens  can  hatch.  Why! 
Because  our  regulator  never  fails  to  keep 
the  heat  just  right.  Catalogue 
printed  in  olanffuageegivestull 
uescr  imions.  illustrations  and  prices,  and 
much  information  for  poultry  raisers. 
£^  Sent  for  6  cents. 

DES  BOUSES  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  6}  n6B  Moines,  la.  f 


HENS  LAY  BEST 

—In  fact  they  lay  double  the  eggs  winter 
and  summer  when  fed  Green  Cut  Bone. 

Mann's  New  Bone  Gutters 

out  all  hard  and  soft  bones,  meat,  gristle, 
&c,  fine,  fast  and  without  choking  and  run 
easy.  Clover  cut  with  our  Clover  Cutters 
helps  wonderfully.  Mann's  Granite  Crvstal 
Grit  and  Feed  Trays  too.  Catalogue  FREE. 
F.  W«  MANN  CO.,  Box  83,  Milford,  Mass.1 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  Is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;]^ pagecatalogue  contain- 
i  ng  information  and  testimonial! 
Sent  free.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUIHCY,  ILL 


ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGOMS 

,  excel  In  quality,  strength,  durability.  Carry  4000  lb:. 
a  They  are  Low  priced 
R  but  not  cheap. 
|Electric  Steel 
(Wheelft— Btralght  ■ 
for  staggered  oval 
spokes.  Any  height, 
^Sto^"  any  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  wagon.  Catalogue  FR.EK. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  96.  Quincy,  111*. 

HEATH  4-a  I  irU  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
VminiO  UWC  0. J. Lambert, Box 303, Appooang.K.l. 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fiukside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  In  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Curing  Side  Pork.-W.  G.  X..  Beaver, 
Utah.  Lay  the  sides  on  a  table  and  rub  them 
thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of  fine  salt,  sugar 
and  saltpeter  (one  ounce  of  saltpeter  and 
two  ounces  of  brown  sugar  to  five  pounds  of 
salt).  Pile  up  the  pieces  with  salt  between. 
Repeat  the  rubbing  every  few  days  until  the 
meat  is  thoroughly  salted  through.  It  is  then 
ready  to  be  canvassed  or  put  in  the  smoke- 
house. 

Spruce-log     Water-pipe  B.     M.  S., 

Steel,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  wish  to  lay  some 
water-logs  from  a  spring  to  my  farm  build- 
ings. I  have  a  lot  of  spruce  that  will  work 
nicely.  What  is  its  lasting  quality? — —What  is 
the  best  and  qniekest  way  to  turn  cider  into 
pure  cider  vinegar?" 

Reply :— Spruce  water-logs  laid  under  the 
ground  with  water  running  through  them 
continually  will  last  many  years.  You  need 
not  hesitate  to  use  them  if  they  are  much 

cheaper  than  iron  pipe.  The  quickest  and 

best  way  to  turn  cider  into  vinegar  is  by 
means  of  a  vinegar  generator,  in  which  the 
cider  drips  slowly  from  one  vessel  to  another 
over  surfaces  exposed  to  warm  air. 

Keineily  for  Ivy-poisoning  P.  L.  L., 

Newbnrg,  Tenn.,  writes:  "Some  years  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  had  a  very  sore  arm,  poisoned 
by  the  three-leaved  ivy.  The  poison  sores 
extended  from  the  wrist  nearly  to  the  elbow. 
Many  remedies  were  tried,  but  the  poison 
surface  sores  kept  on  increasing.  She  said 
to  me  one  day,  in  despair,  'What  can  I  do 
to  stop  and  heal  these  poison  sores?'  I  had 
learned  to  use  kerosene  for  almost  everything, 
and  replied,  "Why,  put  kerosene  on  them;  that 
will  cure  them.'  She  applied  kerosene,  and  her 
arm  was  well  in  a  very  short  time.  I  always 
keep  a  bottle  handy  to  apply  to  stings  of 
wasps  and  the  like,  and  mosquito-bites, 
bruises,  scratches  and  all  sorts  of  sores  on 
persons  or  animals." 

F.  P.  G.  writes:  "Having  had  a  good  deal 
of  personal  experience  with  both  poison-oak 
in  California  and  poison-ivy  in  Ohio,  and 
having  tried  nearly  all  remedies  which  could 
be  suggested  to  me  either  by  individuals 
or  physicians,  I  found  the  simplest  and  most 
efficient  cure  in  the  plentiful  use  of  hot  water 
applied  as  soon  as  possible  after  exposure  to 
the  poison.  I  would  apply  the  water  as  hot 
as  I  could  well  bear  it  at  first,  and  then  in- 
crease the  heat  somewhat,  usiug  with  the 
latter  application  a  good  pure  soap." 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  for  Weevil  in 
Stored  Wheat — H.  D..  Vincennes,  Ind. 
Your  query  is  answered  in  full  by  the  fol- 
lowing bulletin  of  the  Maryland  Experiment 
Station:  "The  remedy  for  this  pest  is  a  sim- 
ple one  and  not  difficult  to  apply,  but  must 
be  handled  with  great  care.  Bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  the  material  used.  It  is  a  very 
foul-smelling,  volatile  liquid,  as  clear  as 
water,  the  fumes  of  which  are  several  times 
heavier  than  air.  They  create  a  death  atmos- 
phere in  which  uo  animal  life  can  survive. 
The  material  can  be  placed  directly  upon  the 
grain  without  the  least  deleterious  effect,  so 
far  as  injury  to  the  germ  is  concerned,  and 
does  not  hurt  its  edible  properties.  Although 
a  very  foul-smelling  liquid,  it  leaves  no  bad 
after-effect,  and  is  sure  death  to  insects 
wherever  it  reaches  them.  From  one  to  two 
•pounds  of  the  material  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  every  hundred  bushels  of  grain  in  store, 
or  the  same  amount  for  every  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  space.  The  amount  used  depends 
upon  the  tightness  of  the  building  or  bin 
and  the  intensity  of  the  attack.  If  the  bin 
is  very  tight  one  pound  of  bisulphide  to 
every  hundred  bushels  will  be  sufficient.  If 
open  use  two  pounds.  In  applying  the  chem- 
ical, after  the  capacity  of  the  bin  or  house 
has  been  determined,  it  should  be  placed  in 
tin  pans,  soup-plates,  or  any  vessel  with  a 
large  evaporating  surface,  and  set  around  di- 
rectly on  top  of  the  grain.  The  room  or  bin 
should  be  closed  as  tightly  as  possible  and 
left  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  I  would 
advise  its  use  in  pans  or  soup-plates,  as  the 
fumes  are  kept  more  constant  for  a  greater 
length  of  time,  as  evaporation  is  gradual, 
and  better  results  are  secured.  Caution— It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  material  is 
a  very  explosive  one  when  the  fumes  are 
mechanically  mixed  with  air;  therefore  it 
must  be  handled  with  caution  during  the 
fumigation  of  a  house  or  bin.  Especial  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  lights  or  persons 
with  a  light  of  any  kind,  even  a  cigar  or  pipe, 
are  allowed  around  the  room  or  building. 
With  this  caution  there  need  not  be  any  fear 
to  persons  applying  it,  as  a  reasonable  amount 
can  be  inhaled  without  injury  during  the 
operation.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
person  applying  the  material  to  get  out  of 
the  building  as  soon  as  possible. 


Churns.— J.  C.  ('..  Ebi  r.  Tiun.  Revolving 
churns  without  paddles  or  dashers,  turned  at 
moderate  speed,  are  the  favorites  with  pro- 
gressive dairymen  who  produce  butter  of  the 
finest  quality.  Geared,  or  high-speed,  churns 
bring  the  butter  in  much  less  time,  but  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  quality. 

Substitutes  for  Hay  Referring  to  an 

article  on  substitutes  for  bay  Mr.  R.  C.  M., 
Olney,  III.,  writes:  "I  am  a  grower  of  soy- 
beans and  Kafir-corn  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  have  a  number  of 
years'  experience  growing  for  seed  and  for 
feed,  and  feeding  them.  I  want  to  be  be- 
lieved when  I  say  that  one  year  with  an- 
other with  cow-peas.  Kafir-corn,  soy-beans  and 
corn  fodder  I  can  grow  more  than  double 
the  amount,  and  by  properly  blending  these 
feeds  have  a  balanced  ration  that  is  in  every 
way  better  than  any  one  kind  of  hay.  The 
cost  is  less  than  hay.  The  milk-pail,  wool 
clip,  fattening  steer,  work-horse  and  growing 
stock  all  testify  that  this  mixed  feed  gives 
better  results  than  the  old  stand-by,  'corn  and 
hay.'  I  advise  farmers  to  study  up  and 
investigate  this  subject,  and  see  if  it  won't 
pay  them  to  do  as  many  of  our  Western 
farmers  are  doing— give  one  third  of  their 
land  to  these  crops." 

TrieUly  Lettuce  D.  W..  Fayette,  N.  Y.. 

writes:  "Farmers  hereabouts  are  very  ap- 
prehensive about  the  spread  of  a  new  weed 
called  'wild  lettuce.'  It  comes  up  freely  in 
grass-fields,  and  when  these  have  been  mowed 
it  sprouts  out  again.  It  seems  to  propagate 
both  by  root  and  seed.  It  seems  impossible 
to  kill  it  by  mowing,  and  pulling  out  is  a 
difficult  task.  Can  you  tell  us  how  to  get  rid 
of  it?  It  is  believed  that  it  came  here  from 
the  West  in  grass-seed,  which  is  largely 
sown  here  of  Western  production,  timothy 
and  clover.  Will  the  seed  remain  iu  the 
ground  until  next  year  if  it  ripens,  and  will 
plowing  a  field  which  has  it  in  aid  in  sub- 
duing it?" 

Replt:— Prickly  lettuce  is  an  annual.  It 
is  not  propagated  by  root-stalks,  but  by  seed, 
which  it  produces  in  abundance.  Iu  some 
places  it  has  become  troublesome  in  meadows 
and  permanent  pastures.  It  spreads  rapidly, 
but  has  not  proved  to  be  as  bad  as  feared. 
Sheep  will  eat  the  young  plants  and  keep 
it  down  in  pastures  that  cannot  be  cultivated. 
Thorough  cultivation  in  hoed  crops,  like  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.,  will  subdue  it.  Prevention  from 
seeding  by  repeated  mowings  will  prevent 
its  spread.  Plants  with  ripening  seed  should 
be  mowed  and  burned,  not  plowed  under,  to 
fill  the  soil  with  seeds  that  will  be  dormant 
for  years,  but  ready  to  grow  when  conditions 
are  favorable.  Prickly  lettuce  blooms  from 
July  until  frost,  so  mowing  must  be  repeated 
until  time  for  maturing  seed  is  past;  and  close 
watch  must  be  kept  on  the  shorter  stalks  of 
the  second  and  third  growth. 


VETERINARY 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMEES 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Fore  Legs  Versus  Hind  Legs.— R.  A. 

M.,  Millersburg,  Ky.  In  pulling  a  load  all 
four  legs  of  a  horse  are  needed,  but  the  hind 
legs  furnish  most  of  the  propelling  power. 

Looks  Like  a  Fistnla  J.  W.  L.,  Clear 

Springs,  Mo.  If  all  the  information  you  can 
give  me  is  contained  iu  the  statement  that 
your  mare  has  "a  swelling  at  the  point  of 
her  shoulder-blades  that  looks  like  a  fistula," 
the  only  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  have  her 
examined  and  treated  by  a  veterinarian. 
What  looks  to  you  like  a  "fistula"  may  not  be 
a  fistula  at  all. 

Calves  Born  Dead. — A.  H.,  Marcus,  Iowa. 
If  the  calves  of  your  cows  were  born  dead, 
notwithstanding  that  they  bad  been  carried 
the  full  length  of  time,  there  is  very  likely 
something  radically  wrong  with  the  diet  or 
the  keeping  of  the  cows.  As  a  rule  a  still- 
born fetus  was,  already  diseased  before  birth. 
As  you  do  not  say  anything  concerning  the 
feed  your  cows  receive,  and  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  kept,  and  inti- 
mate that  the  cows  themselves  are  healthy, 
I  cannot  give  you  any  further  information. 

An  Offensive  Discharge  from  the 
Nose. — M.  E.,  Hosmer,  S.  D.  You  say  the 
now  offensive  discharge  from  the  nose  of  your 
horse  was  first  (in  July)  slight  and  bloody, 
then  of  a  greenish  cast,  and  Is  now  yellow 
and  is.  gradually  getting  worse  (more  copious) 
and  offensive.  Although  good  veterinarians 
may  as  yet  be  few  and  far  between  in  South 
Dakota,  and  although  an  offensive  (or  fetid- 
smelling)  discharge  from  the  nose  is  not  char- 
acteristic of  glanders,  except  perhaps  in  a 
much-advanced  stage  of  that  disease,  your 
case,  it  seems  to  me,  requires  a  thorough 
examination  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 


Disturbed  Digestion  G.  M.  C,  Wamps- 

vllle,  N.  Y.  The  attacks  of  your  calf,  man- 
ifesting themselves  by  bloating,  temporary 
stiffness  and  a  rolling  of  the  eyes,  are  un- 
doubtedly caused  much  more  by  eating 
unsuitable  food  or  food  possessing  a  great 
tendency  to  ferment,  and  thus  disturbing  the 
digestion,  than  by  anything  else.  Changes  in 
the  weather,  such  as  you  state  took  place, 
naturally  favor  the  production  of  such  food, 
particularly  in  stubble-fields.  Removing  the 
cause  constitutes  the  remedy. 

Weak  Cows — J.  B.  R.,  Waverly,  Ala. 
Your  communication  does  not  contain  any- 
thing pointing  to  any  possible  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  your  four  cows,  unless  it  was 
hot  weather,  an  insufficiency  of  nutritious 
food  and  too  heavy  a  drain  on  the  resources 
of  these  young  cows  (you  call  them  heifers), 
which  probably  had  their  first  calf,  and,  ac- 
cording to  your  statements,  were  compelled 
to  nurse  not  only  their  own,  but  each  of  them 
also  another  calf  older  than  their  own.  This, 
it  seems,  was  more  than  they  could  stand 
under  the  circumstances. 

Dry  Sores. — B.  W..  Jouesburg,  Mo.  What 
you  call  dry  sores  are  probably  small  sores 
which  soon  dry  up.  If  such  is  the  case,  and 
the  animal  shows  some  itching'  sensation 
where  the  sores  or  pimples  are  on  the  shoul- 
ders, keep  the  horse  on  a  somewhat  lighter 
diet,  wash  the  shoulders  first  with  soap  and 
water  and  then  with  a  three  or  four  per  cent 
solution  of  creolin  in  water;  repeat  the  last 
wash  daily  for  a  few  days  in  succession,  and 
make  it  a  point  never  to  rub  and  scratch  the 
shoulder  nor  any  other  part  of  the  animal 
with  the  currycomb,  but  to  use  a'  good  brush 
when  grooming,  and  then  remove  with  the 
brush  every  particle  of  dirt,  and  use  the  cur- 
rycomb only  to  remove  the  dirt  from  the 
brush. 

Had  Distemper. — D.  B.  C,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
If  your  horse  had  distemper,  but  has  not  yet 
fully  recovered,  coughs  some  and  has  dis- 
charges from  the  nose,  and  you  do  not  wish 
to  have  the  same  examined  and  treated  by  a 
veterinarian,  exempt  him  from  all  kinds  of 
work,  keep  him  in  a  clean,  well-ventilated 
stable  free  from  drafts,  give  pure  water  to 
drink,  and  feed  wholesome  food  easy  of  diges- 
tion, including,  perhaps,  some  carrots,  and 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  a  good  bran 
mash.  If  with  this  treatment  the  morbid 
symptoms  do  not  decrease  and  gradually  dis- 
appear you  will  have  to  call  on  a  veterinarian 
to  examine  the  horse  and  to  take  him  in  treat- 
ment. 

Trots    Dog-fashion  F.    S.    R.,  Stony 

Point,  X.  Y.  What  you  describe,  the  slightly 
sideways  trotting  of  your  horse  when  hitched 
up,  or  his  trotting  like  a  dog,  may  possibly 
be  due  to  different  causes:  for  instance,  an 
objectionable  bit,  91%  if  the  horse  does  it  when 
driven  double,  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  inner  and  outer  lines,  pain  in 
one  side  of  the  mouth,  a  defective  innerva- 
tion in  certain  motory  muscles  on  one  side 
of  the  body,  etc. ;  but  most  likely  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  bad  habit.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  see  how  the  horse  will  act  if 
driven  double,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pole,  because  if  he  then 
sidles  on  one  side  to  the  right  and  on  the 
other  side  to  the  left  some  'of  the  above 
causes  would  be  eliminated. 

Infectious,  or  Epizootic,  Ophthalmia. 

— H.  H.  S.,  Oakford,  Ohio.  What  you  inquire 
about  appears  to  be  infectious  ophthalmia, 
or  ceratitis,  of  cattle,  a  disease  which  as  a 
rule  will  terminate  iu  recovery  and  final  res- 
toration of  the  eyesight,  except  in  such  cases 
in  which  the  cornea  has  become  perforated 
by  abscess  formation  or  ulceration,  for  in 
them  the  eyesight  will  be  destroyed.  Keep 
the  affected  cattle  in  a  darkened,,  clean,  dry 
and  well-ventilated  stable  in  which  they  are 
neither  crowded  nor  exposed  to  drafts,  and 
apply  to  the  diseased  eyes  twice  a  day  by 
means  of  a  so-called  dropper  (to  be  obtained 
in  every  drug-store)  as  an  eye-water  either  a 
four-per-ceut  (four-per-mille)  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  distilled  water,  or  a  seven- 
per-cent  (seven-per-mille)  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  iu  distilled  water  until  the  opaque- 
ness of  the  cornea  begins  to  disappear.  That 
in  your  case  the  right  eye  is  attacked  first1 
and  the  left  afterward  can  be  nothing  but 
accidental,  at  least  not  borne  out  by  other 
observations. 

Foot  Disease — C.  H.,  West  Fairfield,  Pa. 
The  simple  statement  that  your  cows  suffer 
from  a  foot  disease  does  not  enable  me  to 
give  you  any  more  than  a  few  general  direc- 
tions. First,  keep  your  affected  cows  on  a 
dry  and  clean  floor  in  a  stable,  and  do  not 
allow  them  to  run  out  and  walk  about  in 
stubble-fields,  in  muddy  places  and  on  rough 
and  uueven  ground.  Secondly,  if  there  is  any- 
where some  loose  or  separated  horn,  cut  it 
away  with  a  sharp  hoof-knife,  because,  such 
horn  if  allowed  to  remain  will  interfere 
with  the  process  of  healing.  Thirdly,  dress  all 
sore  places  twice  a  day  with  a  mild  antiseptic, 
and  if  necessary  protect  them  by  means  of 
bandages.  If  the  sores  have  their  seat  in  the 
cleft  of  the  foot,  you  may  saturate  some  ab- 
sorbent cotton  with  a  mixture  composed  of 
liquid  subaeetate  of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive- 
oil,  three  parts,  and  press  the  cotton  thus 
prepared  in  such  a  way  into  the  cleft  that  it 
will  be  in  Intimate  contact  with  the  sores. 
If  this  is  done  twice  a  day  a  healing  will 
soon  be  effected. 


UMNO  MONEY 

if  you  live  within  700  miles  of  Chicago  (if 
further  send  HI.  00),  cut  this  ad  out  and 
send  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
this  BIG  HEATINC  STOVE 
by  freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  ex- 
amination.  You  can  examine  It  at 
your  freight  depot,  and  if  found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented,  one 
of  the  handsomest  beating  stores  you  ever 
saw  and  equal  to  heaters  that  retail  at 
915.00,  pay  the  freight  agent  our 

SPECIAL        CO  OR  and  freight 

OFFER  PRICE  0%mOU  charges. 

($8.85  and  charges  if  tl.00  is 
sent  with  order.)  The  stove 
weighs  175  lbs.  and  the  freight 
will  average  50  to  75  cents  for 
each  500  miles. 

OUR  $9.85  ACME  OAK 

U  CAT  CD  burns  anything  i 
"EH  I  EH  Wood,  hard  coal,  soft 
'coal,  coke  or  cobs;  greatly  Improved 
for  this  season,  latest  si  jle  for  1000. 
A  BIG  HEATER,  3  feet  8  inches 
high,  22^x22^  inches  on  bottom,  16-inch  fire  pot,  6-inch 
pipe,  mounted  with  18-gauge  smooth  steel  draw;  heavy 
cast  iron  fire  pot,  has  shaking  and  dumping  center  grate 
for  coal,  double  circular  wood  grate,  constructed  so  the 
fire  can  be  kept  under  complete  control;  large  ash  pan, 
large  feed  doors;  ash  pit  doors  swing-  on  double  "hinge, 
check  drafts  on  collar  and  feed  doors.  Beautifully  fin- 
ished, fancy  nickel  mountings  and  ornamentations,  highly 
polished  and  heavily  nickel  plated  foot  rails,  nickel  name 
plate,  top  ring,  hinge  pins  and  knobs;  heavy  nickel  bands 
and  mountings,  fancy  nickel  plated  and  ornamented  top 
urn.  Kwry  store  cohered  by  a  BINDING  GCARANTEE,  and  safe 
deHrery  guaranteed.  Made  from  the  best  quality  of  heavy 
sheet  steel,  pig  iron  and  nickel,  positively  the  handsomest, 
best  bnrning,  best  heating,  most  economical  and  durable  Big  Par- 
lor Heater  made.  If  you  don't  find  this  stove  the  equal  -of 
those  sold  at  doable  the  price,  return  it  to  us  at  our  ex- 
pense and  we  will  return  any  money  sent  as.  ORDER  TO 
DAY.   WRITE  FOR  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE.  Address, 

SEWS,  BOEBUCK  &  CO.  CHICAGO, ILL. 

26  Bushel  fsp£g&* 

with  the  vvolverme  utui  .Bearing 

TRIPLE  GEARED  MILL 

Grinds  ear  com  and  all  other  grain,  fine  or 
coarse,  grinds  finer  aod  a  more  uniform 
feed  than  any  other  sweep  mill  made,  and 
THE  ONLY  SWEEP  MILL 
Ihat  trives  vou  as  nice  feed  as  a  borr  stone 
mill.  GRINDS  FASTER  than  any  other 
geared  mill  because  burrs  make  3  turns  to 
each  round  ot  the  team,  and  we  use  the  largest  burrs  of  right  shape 
to  draw  the  grain  into  them.  PULLS  EASIER  because  we  use  hall 
bearings.  LARGEST  GEARED  mill  made,  yet  OUR  PRICES  ARE 
L0>T  because  we  have  no  agents.  We  sell  to  you  direct. 
UfC  PIIIDiUTCC  this  mill  to  grind  1-3  more  tbau  any  other 
Ift  UUAtlARItX  g-ared  mill  made.  TRY  IT.  andif 
it  don't  do  as  we  say,  you  i<;turn  it  at  our  expense.  8  sizes  sweep 
mills.  $14.25  and  up.    Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57  N.  Jefferson  St..  Chicago,  Ills. 


We  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  ONLY 

Family  KNITTER 

that  will  knit  ALL  SIZES  of 

HOSIERY 

WITHOUT 

SEAMS 

Also  UNDERWEAR,  Etc. 

Price  low.    Catalogue  and  samples 
of  work  for  the  asking. 

THE  PERFECTION  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO. 

CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


350  BU.ADAY 

with  the  Wolverine  No,  805  Mill.  Griuds 
ear  corn  and  all  other  grain  fine  or  coan 
Has  shake  feed,  burrs  open  and  let  calls  or 
hard  substance  through,  jr  urnlmheu  with 
or  without  ear  corn  crusher  and 
elevators.  Made  in  3  sizes  for  2  to  15 h. p. 
Can  be  run  with  power  wind  mill. 
CAPACITY  gQaraut£d    greater  than  any  mill 

,.    made,  because  crusher  and  grinder  run  on  sep- 
arate shafts,  relieving  all  friction. 

SHIPPED  ON  TRIAL.  intdoDHdomoremdtattoBijDdtoS«id 

________ ___   isn't  the  most  complete  mill  and  thebiggest 

bargain  you  ever  saw,  return  it  at  our  expense.  60  kinds  of 
Grinders  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

ALSO  Horse  Powers,  tread  and  sweep.  Gasoline  Engines,  Wind 
Mills,  Tanks,  Pumps,  Feed  Cookers.  Scales  of  alt  kinds.  Send 
for  Free  latest  and  largest  implement  catalogue  ever  printed. 
Marvin  Smith  Co.,  53-59    N.  Jefferson  St, Chicago,  Ills. 


DOOM 

tOD." 


AT  THE  TOP 


"room  at  the 

top,"  we  have  issued  not  an  ordinary  catalogue  but  the 

20tn  Century  Poultry  Book. 

Contains  the  latest  and  best  thought  on  the 
poultry  question,  from  the  egg  through  all 
its  changes,  to  the  market.  No  subject 
missed.  Written  from  practical  experience. 
The  world  renowned  Reliable  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,  used  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  in  51  foreign 
countries,  receive  deserved  attention.  Book  mailed  anywhere  for  10c. 

RELIABLE  INC.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B-4i  Quincy.  Ul. 

STEEL  HORSE  COLLARS 

Never  wear  out,  need  no  names,  adjustable 
in  size,  tit  any  horse,  will  not  gall  but  beal 
sores,  put  on  and  taken  off  in  half  usual 
time.  Lighter  than  other  collars  and  ha  tues. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Every  County 

Every  farmer  and  teamster  wants  them, 
because  practical,  sensible  and  cheaper. 
Good  money  for  workers.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  territory  not .  taken.  No 
charge  for  territory. 

Hon  ELL  \  SPAt  LDING,  Bor  3,  Caro,  Mich. 


HEESEN'S 

I  Feed  Cookers 

cook  feed  of  any  kind  for  any  par 
pose,  better  and  cheaper  than  all 
others.  Made  in  T  sizes— 16  to  75 
I  gals,  and  every  oneguaranteed  full 
[  measure.  Sold  direct  Free  circulars. 

HEESEN  BROS,  ft,  CO. 

20  Evans  St.,  Tecumgeh.Mlcb. 


EGG  MAKERS 

would  be  another  good  name  for  these 

DAINDYcutters 

Green  cut  bone  makes  hens  lay  double- 
the  eggs  la  winter  and  summer.  Our 
illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free* 

Stratton  Manfg.Co.,Boi?5,  Erie 


Cat  fast,  t  arm  easy 


75  Acres-$800 

This  little  farm  is  located  in  East  Tennessee,  on  the 
Cumberland  Plateau.  It  Is  a  great  bargain,  and  of 
peculiar  value  to  any  one  who  seeks  a  climate  that 
cures  all  lung  or  throat  troubles.  Fences,  buildings 
and  fruit  include  pretty  fair  improvements.  Address 
CHAS.    G.    HALL,    MILFORD.  OHIO. 

I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

or  country  property  no  matter  where  located.  Send 
description  and  selling  price,  and  learn  my  success- 
ful plan.  W.  M.  Ostrander,  1215  Filbert  St.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 


25  CENTS  FOR  WATCH  FOR  25  CENTS 

Accurate  timekeeper.  Fully  guaranteed  one  year. 
Send  stamp  for  full  particulars. 
THE  CHICAGO  BARGAl.N   ASSO'.V,  88  Bonnie  SI.,  CHICAGO 
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I  THE  GRANGE  { 

©      Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mart  E.  Lee,  New  jjj 
Plymouth,  Ohio  2 


The  most  arduous  and  responsible 
office  in  the  grange  is  that  of 
lecturer.  Upon  that  important 
office  rests  the  x-esponsibility 
of  filling-  each  meeting  with  a  well- 
prepared  program*.  He  must  have  the 
tact  to  bring-  out  the  best  thought  of 
the  individual  members,  and  to  lead  the 
members  into  new  channels  of  thought. 
He  is  to  the  grange  what  a  teacher  is 
to  a  school.  He  assigns  the  lessons, 
gives  works  of  reference  to  read,  and 
conducts  the  rendition  of  the  exercises. 
A  wise,  tactful  lecturer,  recognizing 
that  he  is  not  omnipotent  and  all-wise, 
will  occasionally  ask  some  member  es- 
pecially intelligent  on  some  particular 
theme  to  conduct  the  discussion  on 
that  subject.  It  will  lessen  his  work 
and  give  him  time  to  make  better 
preparation  on  the  subjects  he  is  inter- 
est ed  in.  He  should  be  able  and  ready 
to  answer  inquiries,  or,  better  still,  di- 
rect inquiries  to  some  source  of  infor- 
mation. Here  is  where  a  well-equipped 
library  becomes  an  essential  feattire. 
Indeed,  without  it  all  discussions  are 
apt  to  become  stereotyped. 

The  lecturer  should  be  a  constant 
student.  Mathews,  in  "Getting  On  in 
the  World,"  aptly  voices  the  idea  we 
would  convey.  He  says:  "No  field, 
however  rich  its  soil,  will  bear  con- 
tinual cropping.  It  has  been  justly 
said  that  Aaron's  beard  would  not  have 
come  down  to  us  in  history  if  he  had 
but  shown  the  Israelites  what  he  could 
shave  from  his  chin  day  by  day;  and 
even  an  Emerson  would  be  unrecogniz- 
ably diluted  if  he  were  trickled  through 
a  daily  editorial.  There  is  no  mental 
reservoir  of  such  capacity  that  it  will 
not  be  empty  at  last  if  we  perpetually 
draw  from  it  and  never  pour  into  it. 
Besides,  we  must  remember  that,  as  the 
country  parson  has  told  us,  the  mind 
can  be  emptied  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  it  is  possible  to  fill  it.  It  fills 
through  an  infinity  of  little  tubes,  many 
so  small  as  to  act  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion; but  in  writing  a  book,  an  article 
or  a  sermon  it  empties  itself  through 
a  twelve-inch  pipe.  When  old  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy was  asked  by  a  young  clergyman 
for  advice  about  the  composition  of  his 
sermons  he  replied,  'Fill  up  the  cask! 
Fill  up  the  cask!  Fill  up  the  cask!  And 
then  if  you  tap  it  anywhere  you  will 
get  a  good  stream.  But  if  you  put  in 
but  little  it  will  dribble,  dribble,  dribble, 
and  you  must  tap,  tap,  tap,  and  then 
you  get  but  a  small  stream  after  all.'  " 
Lecturers,  "fill  up  the  cask!" 

No  child  that  has  read  Hawthorne's 
"Wonder  Tales"  will  content  himself 
with  .one  reading.  Those  magical  myths 
of  old-time  heroes,,  gods  and  demigods 
will  appeal  to  the  child's  imagination, 
and  who  knows  but  incite  in  him  a  love 
for  research.  The  only  trouble  about 
"Wonder  Tales"  is  that  if  there  are  many 
adults  in  the  house  the  poor  child  will 
have  a  hard  time  in  getting  to  read  it. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  whetted  my 
curiosity  for  "Eyes  and  No  Eyes,"  a 
story  found  in  "Evenings  at  Home."  He 
says:  "This  is  the  story  as  I  remember 
it:  Two  children  walk  out,  and  are 
questioned  when  they  come  home.  One 
has  found  nothing-  to  observe,  nothing 
to  admire,  nothing  to  describe,  nothing 
to  ask  questions  about;  the  other  has 
found  everywhere  objects  of  curiosity 
and  interest."  I  advise  you,  if  you  are 
a  child  anywhere  under  forty-five,  and 
do  not  yet  wear  glasses',  to  send  at  once 
for  "Evenings  at  Home"  and  read  that 
story.  For  myself,  I  am  always  grate- 
ful to  the  writer  of  it  for  calling  my 
attention  to  common  things.  How 
many  people  have  been  wakened  to  a 
quicker  consciousness  of  life  by  Words- 
worth's simple  lines  about  the  daffodils 
and  what  he  says  of  the  thoughts  sug- 
gested to  him  by  "the  meanest  flower 
that  blows."  Dr.  Holmes  gives  us  such 
a  recommendation  it  is  worth  our  while 
to  read  it. 

4. 

It  makes  very  little  difference  which 
party  is  in  power  so  long  as  the  peo- 
ple are  alert  and  determined  that  jus- 
tice shall  be  done  to  all  classes.  It 
is  very  silly  to  get  so  heated  in  a  cam- 


paign that  we  say  and  do  all  sorts  of 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  things  to 
get  a  set  of  men  in  office,  and  then 
consider  our  duty  done.  It  is  one  thing 
to  elect  a  man.  Usually  the  campaign 
managers  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
the  wherewithal.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  make  him  see  his  duty  through 
the  medium  of  his  eyes  rather  than  his 
pocketbook  after  he  is  elected.  If 
people  would  spend  one  fourth  the  en- 
ergy in  the  interim  between  two  pres- 
idential campaigns  that  they  consiime 
in  the  two  months  preceding  an  elec- 
tion, in  commanding  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  justice  in  the 
administering  of  public  affairs  there 
would  be  far  less  of  lawlessness  and 
disorder,  of  bloodshed,  of  scandals  in 
high  and  low  places.  There  would  result 
better  schools,  because  politicians 
would  be  compelled  either  to  keep  their 
hands  off  or  give  the  patrons  so  good 
service  that  they  would  find  it  to  their 
interest  not  to  complain. 


Below  is  a  quotation  from  a  manifesto 
that  many  will  talk  about,  while  having 
precious  little  knowledge  of  the  instru- 
ment in  question.  How  many  can  tell 
where  it  is  found?  Bead  it  in  your 
grange,  and  ask  all  who  can  tell  where 
it  is  found  to  hold  up  their  hands.  No 
matter  if  you  don't  know  yourself, 
some  one  else  may  be  able  to  help  you 
find  out.    Try  this,  and  report  results: 

"Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience 
hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  suffer- 
able,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abol- 
ishing the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  inva- 
riably the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despot- 
ism, it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government  and  to  pro- 
vide new  guards  for  their  future  se- 
curity." 

a. 

"Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  lend  me 
your  ears."  Werare  fairly  patient,  have 
the  average  bump  of  generosity,  and 
are  anxious  to  help  you  in  any  way  we 
can,  but  don't,  we  beg  of  you,  forget  to 
inclose  a  stamp  when  a  personal  answer 
is  expected.  The  two  cents  mean  very 
little  to  you,  but  multiply  it  many  fold 
and  it  becomes  a  serious  burden  to  us. 


THE  FARM-LABOR  PROBLEM 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  the 
farmer  has  to  solve  is  the  labor  question. 
The  drift  of  Eastern  population  to  the 
city  and  the  great  West  has  left  in  its 
trail  a  question  upon  the  right  solution 
of  which  depends  much  of  the  future 
welfare  of  the  farmer.  From  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  goes  up  the  cry  for 
more  help.  Farmers  are  becoming  more 
intelligent  as  to  the  care  of  their  farms, 
the  harvesting  of  their  crops,  the  feeding 
of  their  stock.  But  the  increased  intelli- 
gence has  not  brought  the  skilled  labor 
to  carry  into  effect  the  intelligent  ef- 
forts of  the  land-owner.  Machinery  has 
indeed  played  an  important  part;  but 
even  machinery  must  be  operated  by 
men..  Then  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  labor  that  must  be  done  by  hand. 
While  knowledge  of  the  need  increases, 
the  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end  in  view  diminishes. 


It  would  seem  that  with  our  cities 
congested  with  idle  men  and  women, 
with  the  omnipresent  tramp  and  his 
twin  brother,  the  idle  corner-grocery 
loafer,  that  the  supply  would  far  exceed 
the  demand.  Such  is  not  the  case.  So 
prevalent  is  the  demand  for  farm-labor- 
ers that  one  may  greet  a  brother  farm- 
er with  the  remark,  "No,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  good  hand  at  present.  If  I  did 
I  would  get  him  myself!"  He  .will  un- 
derstand you,  for  the  question  he  meant 
to  ask  you  when  he  grasped  you  so 
eagerly  by  the  hand  was,  "Do  you 
know  where  I  can  get  a  good  hand?" 
The  causes  and  the  remedy  for  this 
condition  of  affairs  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent topic  for  more  than  one  discus- 
sion at  your  grange  this  winter.  And 
when  we  come  to  look  into  the  matter 
deeply  we  will  be  surprised  to  see  where 


the  question,  comparatively  simple  in 
itself,  leads.  It  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  success  or  of 
our  failure  as  farmers. 

A  family  that  has  spent  years  in 
building  and  beautifying-  a  home  does 
not  want  to  see  it  go  into  the  hands 
of  strangers,  or  rent  it  and  move  to 
town.  There  are  tender  associations 
connected  with  every  tree  and  shrub 
and  vine.  Even  the  cattle  and  horses 
assume  personal  relations  to  those  who 
.  have  cared  for  them  so  many  years. 
Yet  if  labor  cannot  be  gotten  the  re- 
moval must  take  place.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  American  farmer, 
with  his  pluck,  shrewdness  and  inge- 
nuity, would  make  this  necessity  the 
mother  to  an  invention  that  would 
either  largely  do  away  with  the  need 
of  so  much  labor  or  supply  the  labor. 
Many  farmers  will  succumb  to  the  inev- 
itable, abandon  their  present  method  of 
farming,  stock  their  farms  with  sheep, 
and  buy  a  great  deal  of  the  concentrates 
for  feeding.  Some  farmers  will  make 
a  glowing  success  of  this  method, 
others  a  dismal  failure.  Much  depends 
on  the  man.  Possibly  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  progressive  will 
in  a  small  way  begin  a  system  of 
co-operation  that  will  be  wide-spread  in 
its  results.  Sensible  co-operation  that 
will  take  human  nature  as  it  is — not  as 
it  ought  to  be,  or  might  be,  but  simply 
as  it  is — will  be  the  true  solution  in 
many  neighborhoods.  Farmers  are 
practising  it  in  a  small  way  now  in 
their  co-operative  creameries,  canning- 
establishments,  insurance  companies, 
and  in  buying  and  selling.  The  success 
of  the  initial  undertakings  leads  one 
to  hope  for  greater  developments  along 
this  line. 

*  *  * 

The  intelligent  farmer  asks,  Why  is 
this  dearth  of  farm  labor?  Judging  by 
the  stories  the  workers  themselves  tell 
of  their  hardships  and  deprivations  of 
their  small  wage, arid  the  discrimination 
in  favor  of  favored  ones,  of  the  com- 
pany store  and  its  enormous  profits, 
one  would  think  the  situation  of  the 
farm-laborers  a  happy  one  indeed  com- 
pared with  these  others.  Many  claim 
that  they  cannot  earn  fifty  cents  a 
day,  yet  they  laugh  to  scorn  the  farm- 
er who  would  offer  them  fifty  cents  a 
day  and  board.  This  is  not  a  matter  to 
fret  or  whine  over,  as  many  seem  in- 
clined to  do,  but  to  earnestly  ponder 
and  seek  a  reason  therefor.  Having 
found  the  reason  the  remedy  will  be 
easy  to  apply.  One  fact  is  potent  to 
all — laborers  as  a- rule  seek  the  city  or 
town.  ApjDarently  t  hey  are  una  Die  to 
find  within  themselves  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  but  must  depend  on  the 
companionship  of  their  social  equals  for 
what  happiness  they  have.  Again  there 
are  fixed  hours  of  labor  in  works  of  a 
public  character.  The  man  or  woman 
knows  to  a  certainty  just  what  con- 
stitutes a  day's  labor.  These  may  be 
some  of  the  reasons  that  farm  labor  is 
scarce.  Another  is  that  idleness  is  not 
frowned  upon  as  it  should  be.  When 
the  society  of  rural  villages  and  com- 
munities refuses  to  recognize  the  idle 
loafer  as  a  social  quantity,  when  loafing 
becomes  a  brand  of  disgrace  as  indelible 
as  that  of  theft,  then  will  there  be  a 
fair-sized  army  of  non-producers  con- 
verted into  producers.  A  strong, 
healthy  public  sentiment  against  any 
evil  will  do  much  toward  counteracting 
that  abuse. 

*  #  * 

Several  farmers  in  our  community 
are  making  the  experiment  of  getting 
boys  from  the  reform  farm.  They  are 
meeting  with  indifferent  success.  The 
boys  are  untrustworthy,  they  say.  Of 
course,  these  boys  cost  only  their  board 
and  clothes.  To  us  it  would  seem 
far  better  to  leave  these  wards  of  the 
state  at  the  reform  institution  and 
trust  to  the  management  to  show  them 
the  evil  of  their  ways  and  develop  with- 
in them  ideas  of  good  citizenship.  We 
would  far  rather  secure  for  the  summer 
vacation  some  willing  student,  pay  him 
gpod  wages,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
new  ideas  and  intelligent  companion- 
ship. There  are  many  students  in  our 
colleges  who  would  gladly  embrace  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  country  and 
earn  a  good  wage  during  vacation.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  result  in  mu- 
tual gjod  to  all  concerned. 
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TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 
BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  "V"  crimped.  i  m9  £T 
Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet         I  ■  #  O 

or  100  square  feet   m  u  m  w 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re- 
quired to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No-  84» 
of  .general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
SHERIFF'S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES. 
"Our  Price*  are  ONE-HALF  of  others." 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts.      -  Chicago. 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.   SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  UCARANTEE  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  tothewrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soi 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland,  Mich. 

SAVE^your 

now  wasted 
up  chimney 
BY  USING 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 
3  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PUREST 
form  can  be   secured   from  a  giveu 
quantity  of  apples  by  the  use  of 

HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal  and 
diploma  at  World'8  Fair.    Get  our  free 
illustrated  catalogue  before  buying. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gileud,  Ohio. 


DEDERICK'S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  ail  the  hay  baled  in  tile 
world.Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog, 

Address  p.  K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS', 
Essr      Jv   «  Tivoll  Street, 
Rapid,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Strong,  #4§!S3|f  The  Pioneer— It  still 
leads  all  others. 


9  CORDS  IN  SO  HOURS 

SAWS  DOWH 
TREES 


BY  ONE  HUN.  It's  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  illos.  catalogue  showing  latest  improve- 
ments and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agen'"- 

Foldlng  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


GOOD  FENCE! 

Makes  good  neighbors.  Why  not  have  I 
both  when  you  can  make  the  best  for  I 

20  to  35  Cents  a  Rod. 

A  little  inquiry  Into  the  merits  of  our  I 
system  of  fencing  will  repay  you  hand- 
somely. Write  to-day  for  free  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
Box      278     Rldgevllle,  Indiana,  C.  S.  A. 


Our  catalogue  for  1900 
is  now  ready.  Send 
us  2-cent  stamp  for 
postage  and  we  will 
mail  you  one. 


H.  &  D.  Folsom  Arms  Co.,  314  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


si  Buggy  wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
^  With  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00. 

\  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  Steel  or  Rubber 
Tire.  Send  for  catalogue  giving  prices  on  wheels 
H  to  i  in.  Tread  with  instructions  for  ordering 
Rubber  Tire  Buggies,  #05.  Buggy  Tops,  $5.90 
Special  Grade  Wheels  for  repair  work,  -  -  5.60 
Freight  prepaid,    if  you  write  to-day.  W.  F.  BOOB,  Centre  Hull,  Pa. 
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STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  Folly  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Bos  18.        Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  S.  A. 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 

1 OO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees.  Ac.  Best  root- 
ed stock. Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOe. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredoala,  K.». 
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HALLOWE'EN  GAMES  i  ° 

By  Adele  K.  Johnson 


J1® 


[ysteeious  and  strange  are  the 
rites  practised  at  Hallow-tide. 
Various  are  the  manners  of  ob- 
serving' the  festivities — on  the 
main  floor  of  the  house,  in  the 
attic,  in  the  garden,  and  in  a 
new  stable.  But  at  the  most 
novel  of  all  the  entertainments  last  year 
the  cellar  was  the  scene  of  the  "tried 
and  true  tests." 

The  effect  was  delightfully  weird, 
ghostly    and    fascinating.  Grotesque 


leaves,  salted  peanuts,  apple  turnovers, 
pumpkin  pie.  baked  apples  and  rich 
cream,  apple  and  quince  preserves,  nut 
cookies,  "fairy,  or  angel,"  cake,  fruit 
and  nuts. 

Three  novelties  appeared  on  the  fes- 
tive board — small  barley-cakes  (after  an 
ancient  receipt),  doughnuts  (horse- 
shoes), and  small  cakes  heart-shaped 
style,  richly  iced  and  ornamented  with 
tiny  stars,  miniature  moons  or  small 
daisies.    These  cakes  were  arranged  on 


pumpkin  Jack-o'-lanterns  were  artis-    a  large  tray;  the  guests  read  their  fate 


ideally  carved  into  "wild,  ugly  faces,"  as 
Whittier  so  aptly  describes  them.  Rusty 
horseshoes  and  large  gilt  wishbones 
(turkeys)  were  very  prominently  dis- 
played. Great  piles  of  apples  and 
baskets  heaped  high  with  nuts  were 
festively  arranged. 

The  hostess  had  issued  illuminated  in- 
vitations (these  were  .  delivered  one 
evening) — huge  Jack-o'-lanterns;  on  the 
faces  the  words 

Hallowe'en 
Mrs.  Hall 
Come 

were  distinctly  visible. 

The  little  letters  which  are  used  in 
the  kindergartens  (all  bakers  sell  them) 
were  that  evening  devoted  to  another 
purpose.  We  dropped  a  handful  into 
a  bowl  of  water.  After  stirring  the 
water  the  first  letter  to  rise  "will  be  the 
initial  of  the  future  husband  or  wife." 

A  maid  and  a  man  blindfolded  each 
selected  a  chestnut.  These  were  placed 
side  by  side  upon  the  coals.  The  manner 
of  their  roasting  is  symbolical  of  the 
owners'  future  life.  When  they  roast 
tranquilly  together,  then  happiness;  if 
they  sputter  and  fly  apart,  a  quarrel  and 
estrangement  will  positively  occur  be- 
fore the  engagement-days  are  over. 

Mixed  nuts  were  served,  and  the  guests 
were  as  busy  and  happy  as  little 
squirrels,  when  the  hostess  exclaimed, 
"Pray,  look  to  your  fortunes,  young 
people!     These  are  not  simply  nuts!" 

"Does  not  a  chestnut  mean  no  home?" 
inquired  one. 

"Yes;  you'll  live  in  a  trunk  and  travel 
over  land  and  sea." 

"The  almond  signifies  wealth,  the  pea- 
nut a  spinster  or  bachelor,  and  the  but- 
ternuts are  fillers.  A  walnut  is  best  of 
all,"  continued  Mrs.  Hall.  "Success, 
you  will  scale  the  heights  to  victory." 

We  observed  the  ancient  custom  of 
serving  the  wassail  in  a  huge  wassail- 
bowl.  Rich,  sweet  cream,  sugar,  baked 
pears,  qqinces  and  apples  (the  fruit  cut 
into  eighths),  small  pieces  of  lemon- 
peel  and  spices  form  this  attractive 
compound.  Each  guest  had  a  portion, 
then  proceeded  to  analyze  its  contents. 
The  fruit  is  lucky,  and  brings  all  desir- 
able things.  In  the  fortune-telling  the 
spice  is  not  as  delicious  as  in  ordinary 
cookery — rather  an  unfortunate  omen. 

Roasting  apples  before  the  fire  was 
entertaining.  When  the  apple  cooks 
beautifully  and  perfectly  life  will  be  a 
long  summer  dream.  When  it  "dries 
and  scorches"  that  foretells  dire  disas- 
ter. 

The  test  of  pulling  cabbages  was  tried 
in  the  good  old  way,  with  this  addition, 
that  when  the  head  is  "a  close  white 
one  an  old  man  is  the  destined  husband; 
but  if  an  open  green  one.  then  a  young 
lover  may  be  hoped  for." 

The  maidens  as  of  old  sought  in  the 
looking-glass  a  vision  of  the  future  hus- 
band. It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
face  of  the  Evil  One  is  visible  instead; 
at  least  so  reads  the  ancient  tale. 

One  of  Mrs.  Hall's  novelties  was  to 
hang  up  a  sheet  or  two.  Then  openings 
no  larger  than  a  girl's  eyes  were  cut 
in  pairs  at  the  right  height.  All  the 
girls  standing  in  a  row  behind  the  sheet 
will  be  entirely  concealed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  their  eyes.  The  men  chose 
their  own  fortunes  by  selecting  the  pair 
of  eyes  they  preferred. 

The  sweet-faced,  quaintly  gowned 
handmaidens  served  olive  sandwiches, 
cucumber  (pickles)-  sandwiches,  nut 
salad  attractively  arranged  on  grape- 


therein,  for  a  symbol  was  baked  in 
each — a  heart  for  love,  a  cent  for 
wealth,  a  piece  of  Chinese  money  for 
a  missionary,  a  ring-  for  marriage;  a 
red,  white  and  blue  piece  of  candy  signi- 
fied either  a  soldier  or  a  soldier's  bride, 
a  four-leaved  clover  good  luck,  a  doll's 
cup  a  housewife,  a  pebble  a  wanderer, 
a  thimble  a  bachelor  or  spinster,  a  key 
success,  a  pen  a  journalist. 


PICOT-EDGE  LACE,  EASY 

Make  a  ch  of  12  st. 

First  row — 1  tr  c  in  third  st  of  ch, 
ch  1,  1  d  c,  1  tr  c,  ch  2,  1  tr  c,  1  d  e  all 
in  fifth  st  of  ch,  ch  1,  1  d  c,  1  tr  c,  ch  2, 
1  tr  c,  1  d  c  all  in  seventh  st  of  ch,  ch  1, 
1  d  '  c,  1  tr.  c,  ch  2,  1  tr  c,  1  d  c  all  in 
ninth  st  of  ch. 

Second  row — Ch  2,  sh  in  sh,  ch  1,  sh 
in  next  sh,  ch  1,  sh  in  third  sh,  ch  1, 
1  tr  c  in  tr  c. 

Third  row — Ch  3,  tr  c  in  tr  c,  ch  1,  sh 
in  sh,  ch  1,  sh  in  next  sh,  ch  1,  sh  in 
third  sh,  ch  5. 

Fourth  row — Sh  in  sh,  ch  1,  sh  in  next 
sh.  ch  1,  sh  in  third  sh,  ch  1,  1  tr  c  in 
tr  c. 

Fifth  row — Ch  3,  tr  c  in  tr  c,  ch  1, 
sh  in  sh,  ch  1,  sh  in  next  sh,  ch  1,  sh  in 
third  st,  ch  1,  *  1 
tr  c  in  ch  j  of  third 
row,  ch  1;  repeat 
from  *  nine  more 
times. 

Sixth  row— Ch  2, 

*  2  tr  c  in  ch  1,  ch 
2,  repeat  from  * 
eight  more  times, 
ch  1,  sh  in  sh,  ch  1, 
sh  in  next  sh,  ch  1. 
sh  in  third  sh,  ch  1, 
tr  c  in  tr  c. 

Seventh  row — Ch 
1,  tr  c  in  tr  c,  ch  1, 
sh  in  sh,  ch  1,  sh  in 

next  sh,  ch  1,  sh  in  third  sh,  ch  1,  *  3  d  c 
in  ch  2  of  sixth  row,  ch  1;  repeat  from 

*  seven  more  times. 

Eighth  row — Fasten  with  si  st  to  first 
row,  *  ch  5,  1  s  c  in  ch  1,  repeat  from  * 
eight  more  times,  ch  1,  sh  in  sh,  ch  1, 
sh  in  next  sh,  ch  1,  sh  in  third  sh 
tr  c  in  tr  c. 

Xinth  row — Ch  3,  tr  c  in  tr  c. 
sh  in  sh,  ch  1,  sh  in  next  sh,  ch  1, 
third  sh,  *  ch  5,  1  s  c  in  ch  5  of  eighth 
row;  repeat  from  *  eight  more  times. 

Tenth  row — *  ch  7,  1  s  c  in  fifth  st  of 
ch  7,  to  form  a  picot,  1  s  c  in  ch  5  of 
ninth  row;  repeat  from  *  eight  more 
times. 

Repeat  from  second  row.  always  fast- 
ening the  ends  of  the  scallop  rows  to 
preceding  rows  that  allow  of  the  work 
laving  smoothlv.   Emma  Clearwater. 


FROM  THE  KITCHEN 

The  thoroughly  well-equipped  kitch- 
en is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
whereas  the  exact  contrary  should  be 
the  universal  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
housewife's  ambitions  an  allowed  pleas- 
ure-reality. 

The  home  workshop  of  the  writer — 
that  is,  the  kitchen  workshop,  for 
there  is  yet  another,  where  the  desk 
and  type-writer  play  an  important  part 
— furnishes  one  of  the  happy  diversions 
in  life,  and  one  of  the  pleasant  duties 
in  labor  lines.  For  better  than  to  be 
anything  else  in  all  the  world  is  it  to  be 
a  good  housewife  and  home-maker,  and 
a  good  cook  of  tempting  and  appetizing 
dishes  for  home-folk. 

When  the  weather  is  not  so  extremely 


warm  that  there  exists  no  semblance 
of  comfort,  anywhere  it  becomes  an 
absolute  pleasure  to  start  a  brisk  fire 
in  the  great  steel  range  and  then  to  pre- 
pare articles  for  the  oven  too  numerous 
lo  mention  and  to  bake  them.  For  every- 
thing that  goes  into  that  oven  comes 
out  superbly  satisfactory,  froin  bread  of 
whole-wheat  flour  to  Graham  and  white 
loaves,  and  from  pies  to  cakes,  puddings 
and  cookies,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
consigned  to  its  timely  keeping  for  a 
space  of  ten  minutes,  more  or  less.  As 
I  work  contentedly  away  my  thoughts 
go  out  to  housewives  everywhere,  and 
especially  to  farm  housewives,  and  I 
wish  for  them  all,  always  and  ever,  a 
well-equipped  laboratory  where  the 
economic  problems  of  their  days  of 
kitchen  toil  may  be  made  inspiring 
and  encouraging,  and  so  resultful  in 
'all  waj's  enjoj'able.  Nothing  can  so 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  cook's  days 
in  her  workshop  as  a  stove  that  will  do 
perfect  work,  instead  of  the  indifferent 
returns  that  thousands  of  cook-stoves 
are  daily  doing  for  the'  mistress  who 
strives  so  hard  to  have  everything  come 
out  right. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  a  woman 
lost  all  interest  in  her  cookery  and  grew 
discouraged  when  her  worn-out  stove 
refused  to  do  good  baking,  and  her 
husband  declared  her  bread  and  cakes 
were  a  blank  failure,  and  who  yet  main- 
tained, when  told  why,  "that  no  matter, 
he  just  couldn't  afford  to  put  in  a  new 
stove  yet  awhile,  and,  moreover,  that 
he  would  not?" 

This  same  housewife  was  an  enviable 
bread-maker.  But  when  the  entirely 
worn-out  and  never  first-class  stove 
could  no  longer  be  compelled  to  turn 
out  even  half-way  good  baking, could  she 
help  it  that  her  loaves  grew  sodden  and 
black  and  coarse-grained  in  the  process 
of  oven  raising  and  baking?  At  the 
slightest  jarring,  even  to  walking  across 
the  floor,  the  damper  would  fall.  And 
that  damper  could  not  be  put  in  right 
position  again  until  the  stove-pipe  was 
removed  from  the  stove,  the  hand 
slipped  down  and  the  burned-out  plate 
of  the  damper  iron  readjusted. 


ch  1, 

ch  1, 
sh  in 


Is  it  strange  that  women  sometimes 
grow  so  tired  of  their  lives?  But  we 
try  to  believe  that  few  kitchens  are  so 
sadly  neglected  as  to  furnishings  and 
conveniences,  and  we  try  to  believe  that 
the  majority  of  housewives  are  good 
cooks,  and  interested,  "soulful  ones." 

For  summer  work  the  gasolene-stove 
has  proven  a  boon  and  an  untold  com- 
fort to  housekeepers  and  cooks.  We 
can  bake  and  boil  and  fry  and  broil 
with  the  aid  of  such  a  summer  innova- 
tion, and  we  have  used  such  gasolene- 
stoves  for  more  than  sixteen  years.  But 
the  kitchens  and  kitchens  we  find  to- 
day where  such  a  stove  has  never  been 
introduced!  Equally  rare  in  numbers 
are  the  beautiful  and  perfect  steel 
ranges  of  to-day  that  make  a  woman's 
kitchen  labor  a  joy.  They  are  some- 
what an  expensive  luxury,  yet  an  article 
of  furniture  that  once  purchased  will 
last  a  good  long  lifetime,  and  always 
do  perfect  work,  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  concocter  of  dishes  simple 
and  rare,  is  cheap  and  inexpensive. 

Farm  fuel  where  corn  grows  is  al- 
ways in  abundance,  and  corn  grows 
almost  everywhere.  Who  would  ask 
for  wood  or  coal  when  cobs  can  be 
obtained?  Assuredly  not  I.  Corn-cobs 
make  a  quick  fire,  a  hot  fire,  and  a  fire 
soon  out  when  it  is  no  longer  wanted. 
Then  the  kitchen  soon  cools  and  there 
is  no  troublesome  black  soot  and  smut 
to  make  cooking-utensils,  cupboard, 
dishes,  woodwork  and  hands  and  face 
grimy.  Cobs  are  the  universal  fuel  of 
the  West,  though  coal  and  wood  can 
be  had  in  abundance  by  paying  for 
them.    But  cobs  seem  to  come  to  the 
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farmer  without  money  and  without 
price,  though  this,  to  be  sure,  is  not  ab- 
solutely true.  Cobs  will  bring  a  price 
when  marketed.  But  the  farmer's  fuel- 
pile  is  seldom  low,  and  he  never  dreams 
of  the  expense  of  it. 

Village  and  city  brides  who  have  come 
to  the  farm  to  help  build  a  home  nest 
with  brave,  whole-souled  farmer  bpys 
have  been  known  to  take  unkindly  to 
farm  fuel  when  it  came  in  the  form 
of  cob-piles.  I  was  once  upon  a  time 
,  one  of  them,  and  many  a  flood  of 
tears  was  foolishl3'  expended  over  what 
seemed  a  problem,  but  was  in  real- 
ity no  knotty  problem  at  all.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  that,  discouraged 
and  perpetually  "blue"  over  the  trial 
of  a  fire  always  out,  and  a  young 
housewife  to  blame  for  it,  because  she 
forgot  continually,  I  was  found  sitting 
on  the  ground  back  of  a  haj--stack 
weeping  as  though  I  had  really  some- 
thing to  weep  about.  Kind  and  loving 
words  soothed  the  wound,  and  I  was 
assured  that  of  coal  I  should  have  all 
the  tons  I  wanted  if  I  said  so.  In 
reality  I  did  not  want  the  coal.  I  sim- 
ply wanted  that  my  fire  should  not  be 
always  out,  and  that  I  should  be  grow- 
ing wise  enough  to  think  and  plan  bet- 
ter and  to  be  better  able  to  make  the 
best  of  surroundings  and  circumstances. 
Coal  was  expensive  compared  with  the 
fuel  that  cost  practically  nothing  at 
all.  Coal  was  dirty,  smutty  stuff  to 
handle,  and  made  the  work  of  the  kitch- 
en additionally  burdensome.  Years  ago 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  of 
fuel  nothing  could  compare  with  a  bot- 
tomless cob-pile  for  dry-weather  use, 
and  a  well-filled  house  of  cobs  for  wet- 
weather  purposes.  With  a  perfect  steel 
range  and  a  gasolene-stove  of  undis- 
puted superiority,  a  large,  always-filled 
can  of  gasolene,  and  cobs  in  plenty,  a 
housewife  is  idealty  equipped  for  kitch- 
en housekeeping,  provided  she  is  suf- 
ficiently supplied  with  cooking-utensils 
and  articles  of  food  materials  to  con- 
vert into  palatable  forms. 

But  again.  Though  with  no  need  or 
want  unsupplied,  how  frequently  we 
find  among  our  feminine  friends  women 
so  incapable,  indifferent  and  careless 
that  "the  good  things  to  eat,"  so  dear  to 
a  man's  heart,  are  always  lacking,  while 
in  their  place  are  the  indigestibles  and 
unpalatables  that  are  simply  endurable 
because  unavoidable. 

"I  always  enjoy  your  custards  and 
custard  pies  so  much,"  said  a  farmer 
who  frequently  dined  with  a  neighbor 
whose  wife  was  acknowledged  a  good 
cook.  "They  are  always'  so  creamy, 
baked  or  made  to  a  turn.  Your  bread, 
also,  I  believe,  is  the  finest  I  ever  ate 
anywhere."  At  home  the  custards 
and  custard  pies  served  were  always 
curdled,  watery  and  unfit  for  food. 

"Charlie  likes  custards  best  that  are 
cooked  until  they  curdle,"  she  has"been 
heard  to  say.  Mayhap  Charlie  told  her 
so  "for  peace  in  the  family."  But 
Charlie  told  a  different  story  away  from 
home,  though  never  was  he  known  to 
say  a  word  against  his  wife  or  her  man- 
agement. But  he  missed  daily  the  "bet- 
ter fare"  he  enjoyed  when  away  from 
home.  Is  it  not  a  pity,  then,  that 
women  shall  fail  as  housewives,  home- 
makers  and  cooks? 

This  little  neighbor  known  to  me 
"just  loved  fancy-work."  and  her  home 
was  decorated  with  cheap,  tawdry,  un- 
desirable nothings  that  took  her  time 
and  prevented  her  becoming  master  of 
her  household.  But  her  table  never  pre- 
sented an  inviting  appearance.  She 
loved  "love-stories,"  too,  and  cheap,  in- 
stead of  really  helpful,  literature  was 
her  preference,  and  it  was  the  style  of 
literature  with  which  her  mind  was 
principally  stored.  Could  she  have 
just  been  interested  in  her  own  love- 
story — the  story  that  might  have  been 
hers — of  home, love  and  appreciation,  in- 
stead of  so  solely  absorbed  in  the  many 
trashy  love-stories  that  came  to  her  in 
printed  form,  and  again  absorbed  in  the 
crochet  patterns  of  lace  and  the  zephyr- 
work  and  hair-flowers  and  other  very 
doubtful  articles  of  ornamentation, 
Charlie  would  not  have  needed  to  eat 
curdled  custards  and  sour,  unpalatable 
bread,  ruined  cakes  and  all  manner  of 
other  Imrriedly  and  carelessly  prepared 
viands.  No  wonder  Charlie  was  a  dys- 
peptic. Not  strange,  I  sometimes  think, 
that  there  are  so  many  dyspeptics,  but 
truly  strange  there  are  not  more. 

Ella  Houghton. 
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THREE  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

When  a  modern  maiden  marries 
In  delightful  dreams  she  tarries, 

As  her  fancy  surely  shifts 

To  the  thought  of  wedding  gifts. 
"Every  friend  who  would  be  pleasant 
Must,"  she  muses,  "send  a  present,' 

All  acquaintances  must  pay 

Tax  upon  my  marriage-day. 
Fans  and  furs  and  rare  old  laces, 
Gold-embellished  dressing-cases, 

Kings  and  brooches,  silver  mugs, 

Entree-dishes,  claret-jugS— 
Tables  will  with  these  be  laden 
When  I  marry,"  gloats  the  maiden. 

When  a  modern  coelebs  marries 
in  his  heart  grim  fear  he  carries. 

"With,"  thinks  he,  "our  income  small, 

We  don't  want  such  gifts  at  all. 
There's  that  grand  piano— gracious! 
That  involves  a  house  more  spacious; 

Then  that  dressing-bag,  alas! 

That  can  only  go  first-class; 
Silver  center-dish  and  cup,  too, 
How  can  we  such  things  live  up  to? 

Every  present  of  pretense 

Means  for  me  increased  expense. 
Would  that  I  such  gifts  could  ban 
When  I  marry,"  thinks  the  man. 

When  a  man  and  maiden  marry 
Hearts  of  lead  their  friends  all  carry; 

Custom,  as  they  know,  demands 

Costly  presents  at  their  hands; 
Ostentation,  too,  coerces, 
So  they  empty  out  their  purses, 

Fearful  lest  their  names  be  missed 

From  the  always  published  list. 
But  in  private  in  a  passion 
•They  denounce  the  sordid  fashion, 

Crying,  in  most  bitter  strain, 

"Only  fancy,  fleeced  again! 
Bah!  'tis  an  event  to  dread 
When  a  man  and  maiden  wed." 

^London  Truth. 

A 

A  HALLOWE'EN  NUT-CRACK  AND  PUMPKIN 
PARTY 

h(^|^ipiiEN  the  thirty-first  of  October 
arrives  there  is  to  be  a  merry 
"  gathering  of  young  people  at 
the  home  of  a  bright  maiden, 

wll°    llaS    already    made  her 
plans  for  the  festive  occasion. 
^   ■    She  is  going  to  ask  only  eight 
couples,  as  the  dining-room  where  the 
jollification  is  to  take  place  can  accom- 
modate that  number  and  no  more. 

Cards  cut  and  colored  to  resemble 
pumpkins,  the  invitations  printed  in 
green  in  quaint  lettering,  and  a  slip  of 
paper  bearing  the  request  that  each 
bring  a  Jack-o'-lantern  of  their  own 
handiwork,  are  to  be  inclosed  in  envel- 
ops deftly  decorated  with  nuts  painted 
in  water-colors. 

On  the  eventful  night  there  will  be 
no  other  light  than  the  blazing,  fitful 
flames  from  wood  burning  in  a  big 
fireplace,  and  from  Jack-o'-lanterns  sus- 
pended from  the  center  of  the  room  in 
chandelier  form.  The  walls,  which  are 
to  be  lavishly  festooned  with  nuts  and 
ropes  of  evergreens,  will  doubtless 
make  a  pleasing  background  for  the 
Jack-o'-lanterns  the  guests  are  to  bring 
with  them,  and  which  are  to  be  hung 
about  the  room. 

Small  tables  holding  pitchers  of  cider, 
half  pumpkins  piled  with  fruit,  and 
gilded  cocoanut-shells  filled  with  nuts 
are  to  furnish  the  refreshments. 

If  all  the  plans  made  are  carried  out 
sitrely  fun  and  frolic  will  hold  sway 
from  the  beginning-  to  the  end  of  the 
evening.  In  the  first  place,  fancifully 
decorated  pumpkin  pies  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  young  man  and  young- 
woman  who  bring  the  most  grotesque 
Jack-o'-lanterns.  The  judges,  who  have 
already  been  appointed,  think  they  have 
a  difficult  task  ahead  of  them,  for,  of 
course,  all  will  declare  their  ow7n  the 
most  skilfully  made,  and  they  feel  sure 
that  the  winners  will  have  to  divide  the 
pie  in  order  to  satisfy  the  unlucky  ones. 

Later  all  will  be  seated  around  the 
firerjlace  in  a  semicircle,  and  play  the 
jolliest  kinds  of  games,  in  charge  of  a 
3-ounger  sister  of  the  hostess,  who  will 
be  arrayed  in  gipsy  attire  and  act  as 
"mistress  of  ceremonies."  She  has  a 
great  deal  of  ready  wit,  and  has  made 
a  study  of  palmistry,  so  she  is  going  to 
devote  some  of  the  evening  to  telling 
fortunes  and  reading  hands. 

There  are  to  be  "nut"  surprises,  the 
company  in  turn  taking  from  a  basket  a 
silvered  or  gilded  nut  and  finding-  inside 
instead  of  the  nut -meat  extremely  witty 
fortune  rhymes.  This  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  contest,  to  see  who  can  crack  the 
most  nuts  in  ten  minutes.  The  most 
successful  man  or  woman  is  to  be  pre- 
sented with  not  only  all  the  nuts  that 
are  cracked,  but  also  a  nut-cracker. 


After  this  cards  with  pencils  at- 
tached will  be  passed  and  a  request 
made  that, each  person  make  as  many 
words  as  possible  from  the  words 
"pumpkin  Jack-o'-lantern."  The  one 
making-  the  longest  list  is  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a  basket  of  roses. 

In  another  pencil-and-jmper  game  the 
guests  will  be  expected  to  write  their 
names  at  the  top  of  a  paper,  fold  over 
and  place  in  a  box  provided  for  the 
purpose.  When  all  have  done  so  they 
will  be  redistributed  and  a  character 
written,  folded  and  returned  to  the 
box;  this  will  be  done  until  past,  pres- 
ent and  future  are  written,  when  the 
papers  will  be  collected  and  read  aloud 
by  the  hostess.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  there  will  be  some  laughable'  for- 
tunes read. 

A  game  which  will  be  loads  of  fun  is 
called  "the  hanimer-and-nail  contest." 
The  young  men  are  to  have  a  tray 
containing  'twenty  needles — part  fine 
and  part  coarse — and  a  spool  of  thread 
No.  50.  For  the  women  will  be  a  block 
of  wood  and  as  many  tacks  as  the  men 
have  needles.  The  men  try  to  see  who 
can  thread  the  most  needles  in  five  min- 
utes, every  needle  having  to  be  placed 
on  a  separate  thread  and  knotted  each 
time.  While  the  lads  are  doing  this 
the  lassies  will  drive  as  many  nails  as 
possible.  There  are  to  be  two  prizes, 
consisting  of  bonbon-boxes  filled  with 
delicious  candy. 

As  the  fire  dies  down  those  who  wish 
can  try  Hallowe'en  charms  by  means  of 
apjdes,  nuts  and  corn.  And  as  an  evening 
like  this  must  have  a  "fortune  cake,"  the 
hostess  has  already  ordered  one  made 
exactly  suited  to  the  night.  There  are 
to  be  a  number  of  small  square  boxes 
filled  with  tiny  candies,  and  the  outside 
covered  with  paper  simulating  frosting, 
and  so  fitted  together  as  to  look  like  a 
square  cake.  Into  every  box  will  be 
either  a  ring,  dime,  needle,  thimble  or 
button.  The  one  who  gets  the  ring  is 
soon  to  wed ;  the  thimble  means  cel- 
ibacy, the  dime  legacy',  the  needle  spin- 
ster, the  button  bachelor. 

Ghost  stories,  dancing,  and  the  sing- 
ing of  college  songs  will  terminate  the 
festivities.  As  a  souvenir  of  the  de- 
lightful evening  each  will  carry  home 
a  yellow  pumpkin  pincushion. 

Ruth  Virginia  Sackett. 


BREAKING  IN  A  COLT 

If  you  have  ever  seen  a  little  colt 
running  after  his  mother  in  the  mead- 
ows you  know  how  very  funny  he 
looks.  He  has  long  legs  that  seem  very 
crooked  and  uncertain,  for-  they  point 
in  all  four  directions  at  once.  He  has 
no  mane  to  speak  of,  and  only  a  stubby 
little  tail.  His  coat  is  wry  rough,  for 
he  has  never  been  rubbed  down  with  a 
brush,  and  though  you  might  look  at 
him  a  great  many  times,  you  would 
never  believe  that  he  could  grow  into 
such  a  big,  strong,  handsome  horse  as 
his  owner  tells  you  that  he  will  become 
some  day. 

'  The  most  important  day  in  a  colt's 
life  is  when  he  first  learns  to  carry  a 
burden  upon  his  back.  A  small  lap- 
robe  is  strapped  upon  him,  and  he  is 
let  loose,  to  tear  up  and  down  the  fields 
and  shake  it  off  if  he  can.  Then  a 
double  blanket  .is  strapped  across  him 
like  a  saddle,  and  after  awhile  he  can 
bear  the  weight  of  the  saddle  itself, 
and  then  the  weight  of  a  boy.  Shoeing 
him  is  very  troublesome,  for  he  often 
refuses  to  walk  after  it,  and  will  roll 
around  on  his  back,  holding  his  feet  up 
in  the  air  in  the  most  pitiful  way,  as  if 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his 
new  shoes.  Teaching  him  to  "back"  is 
accomplished  by  hitching-  a  team  to  the 
back  of  the  wagon  to  which  Mr.  Colt  is 
harnessed.  At  the  word  "back"  some 
one  starts  up  the  team  from  behind  and 
Mr.  Colt  is  "backed"  until  he  learns  the 
use  of  the  word.  His  training  is  not 
very  pleasant  for  him.  But  if  he  is  a 
bright,  intelligent  horse  he  will  learn 
all  there  is  to  learn  within  a  year  after 
he  has  got  his  growth,  or  by  the  time 
he  is  three  years  old.  He  will  then  be 
very  frisky  and  inclined  to  be  scared  at 
trifles.  But  if  he  is  shown  just  what 
they  are  he  usually  changes  his  mind 
and  behaves  in  a  sensible  way.  Train- 
ing- a  colt  is  easier  than  training-  any 
other  animal,  because  the  horse  is  nat- 
urally the  most  intelligent  of  all  dumb 
animals. 


SHALL  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  READ  FICTION 

Fiction  is  to  the  student  what  play  is 
to  the  child.  The  one  is  as  necessary 
as  the  other;  elevating,  pure  fiction  aids 
in  the  assimilation  of  heavier  literature. 
It  is  not  enough  for  a  young  x^erson  to 
have  an  accumulation  of  facts  in  the 
mind.  It  is  possible  to  have  them 
stored  away  so  completely  that  they 
are  of  no  use  to  any  one.  But  if  one 
reads  good  fiction  judiciously  his  imag- 
ination will  be  stirred,  his  vocabulary 
will  be  enlarged,  his  thoughts  will  fly 
to  a  higher  level,  and  all  these  hitherto 
unused  facts  will  be  brought  into  use. 
He  will  see  the  beauties  of  figures  of 
speech,  and  be  able  to  make  them  his 
own.  His  mind  will  be  the  better  able 
to  grapple  with  mathematics,  to  delve 
into  the  intricacies  of  science,  master- 
history  and  grasp  the  ideas  of  philos- 
ophy if  he  has  allowed  his  powers  to 
become  refreshed  by  spending  some 
time  with  the  "best  authors." 

Much  .  depends  .upon  the  manner  of 
reading  fiction.  Some  read  it  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  end  of  the 
story.  Too  often  it  is  the  love  affair 
that  is  found  to  be  the  key-note  of  the 
book,  and  not  the  character-sketches 
and  nature-study.  Many  books  are  so 
full  of  original  ideas  marvelously  ex- 
pressed that  it  is  a  shame  to  give  them 
but  a  cursory  reading.  In  fact,  many 
a  gem  of  thought  will  be  lost  unless  the 
book  be  read  the  second  time. 

As  a  rule  the  better  worth  while  the 
story  the  more  it  requires  of  the  read- 
er in  the  way  of  severe  attention.  One 
book  completely  mastered  is  worth 
more  to  you  than  a  dozen  books 
skimmed  over.  Washington  had  but 
few  books,  yet  he  knew  what  was  in 
them.  Lincoln  had  fewer  books  than 
Washington,  but  he  was  complete  mas- 
ter of  all  of  them.  Both  of  these  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  rewriting  chapters 
in  their  own  language  and  with  the 
books  closed.  Nothing  is  more  helpful. 
Take  George  Eliot's  "Middlemarch,"  for 
instance.  Read  it  chapter  by  chapter, 
analyze  what  you  have  read,  and  then 
write  it  down  as  it  appears  to  you. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  fullness 
and  richness  of  the  book. 

Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  Victor  Hugo's  "Les 
Miserables,"  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair," 
Dickens'  "David  Copperfield"  or  "Dom- 
bey  and  Son,"  Meredith's  "Harry  Rich- 
mond," Eber's  "Uarda,"  or  any  other 
intensely  dramatic  or  deeply  philosoph- 
ical novel,  demands  thoughtful  atten- 
tion, and  must  receive  it  to  yield  up  its 
stores  of  wealth. 

"All  novels  of  Scottish  life,  be  they 
in  lowland  or  highland,  by  wild  purple 
moor  or  singing  burn,  are  wholesome, 
pure  and  clean  as  the  wind  that  sweeps 
the  mountain  peak,  and  their  reading 
will  make  you  long  to  worthier  bear 
your  part  in  the  struggle  and  the  strife 
of  the  market  and  the  battle-field." 
The  W7averley  novels  are  not  slow  and 
tiresome,  as  so  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple think.  Make  a  study  of  them  and 
you  will  enjoy  them  more  thoroughly 
and  they  will  do  you  much  more  good 
than  many  of  the  late  popular  novels. 
How  delightfully  does  Barrie  show  you 
"The  Little  Minister."  You  feel  that 
you  know  him  j>ersonally,  and  rejoice 
in  the  acquaintance.  And,  ah!  how  you 
will  lose  your  heart  to  Ian  Maclaren's- 
"Margaret  Howe"  as  you  read  "Beside 
the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush." 

Many  a  young  man  or  woman  has  had 
to  abandon  his  life's  dream — the  thought 
of  a  college  education — yet  he  has  made 
such  good  use  of  his  time,  has  read  so 
wisely  and  well,  that  he  may  be  called 
a  well-educated  man.  One  determined 
upon  being  educated  need  never  despair 
of  realizing  his  ideal.  The  person  who 
reads  daily  and  according  to  some  pre- 
arranged plan,  and  not  merely  for 
amusement,  cannot  fail  to  become  cul- 
tivated. Even  if  he  can  devote  no  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
to  this  reading  he  will  be  surprised  at 
the  end  of  a  year  at  the  progress  he  has 
made.  With  Nansen  one  may  go  to  the 
fields  and  floes  of  the  "Farthest  North;" 
with  Williams  and  Griflis  and  Miss  Bird 
and  Adele  Fields  familiarize  one's  self 
with  China  and  Japan;  with  Hurst  and 
Thoburn  traverse  from  Bombay  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  with  Livingston  enter  "Dark- 
est Africa'."  Read  those  books  which 
will  make  you  more  intelligent,  broader, 
better  and  more  useful  in  this  beautiful 
world;  Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


CONFEDERATE  GOOD  THINGS 

Soft  Gingerbread. — One  cupful  of 
butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  two  cupfuls 
of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  milk,  four 
eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Spice  to 
taste,  flour  to  make  the  consistency  of 
pound-cake  batter,  and  bake  quickly  in 
pans. 

Molasses  Pie. — Four  eggs  beaten  sep- 
arately, one  teacupful  of  brown  sugar, 
two  tablespoonf'uls  of  butter,  half  a 
nutmeg,  one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of 
molasses.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar 
well  together,  then  the  whites  of  the  , 
eggs,  leaving  out  some  for  a  meringue 
on  top  if  desired.  Bake  quickly  in  a 
rich  crust. 

Dried-apple  and  Molasses  Cake. — 
One  pint  of  dried  apples  cut  fine,  with 
the  peeling  of  an  orange  or  lemon 
soaked  over  night;  then  stir  with  one 
cupful  of  molasses  and  one  cupful  of 
sugar  until  tender.  Make  the  batter 
of  one  quart  of  flour,  four  eggs,  three 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  butter, 
one  cupful  of  milk,  two  spoonfuls  of 
baking-powder;  season  with  half  a  nut- 
meg, one  teaspoonful  of  mace,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  cloves.  To  make  it  still 
more  like  fruit-cake  use  some  cherries 
or  currants  with  the  apples.  Bake  as 
you  do  fruit-cake,  but  not  quite  so  long. 

Molasses  Cakes  without  Eggs. — 
One  pint  of  molasses,  one  half  pint  of 
lard,  one  half  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one 
half  tablespoonful- of  ginger,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  one  quart  of  flour. 
Bake  quickly. 

Molasses  Candy. — Take  two  cupfuls 
of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar, 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar.  Boil;  when  done 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  saleratus; 
walnuts,  also,  can  be  added. 

Ginger  Cookies. — One  teacupful  of 
molasses,  one  teacupful  of  butter,  one 
half  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one  half 
cupful  of  water,  one  tablespoonful  of 
ginger  and  one  tablespoonful  of  soda. 
Flour  enough  to  roll  thin.  Bake  quickly. 

T.  L.  C. 

DRAWING-ROOM  MOSAICS 

I  have  seen  mosaic  work  in  India  that 
was  most  skilfully  done,  and  the  effect 
was  remarkably  pleasing.  And  often 
was  it  true  that  those  formed  of  the 
bits  of  commoner  stones,  glass,  marbles 
and  buttons  were  realty  more  beautiful 
in  their  effect,  because  they  were  ar- 
ranged so  artistically,  than  others 
composed  of  more  costly  materials,  as 
precious'  stones,  gems  and  alabaster. 

The  beauty  of  the  figure  when  fin- 
ished depended  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  done,  and  the  har- 
mony which  the  various  parts  of  the 
whole  bore  to  each  other.  One  stone 
imperfectly  polished  or  out  of  propor- 
tion would  spoil  the  effect  of  the  picture 
as  a  whole. 

And  is  it  not  just  so  in  the  furnish- 
ings of  our  rooms?  Do  we  not  often 
spoil  the  effect  of  the  whole  by  one 
piece  of  furniture  which  is  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  rest? 

A  small  room  should  never  be  made 
to  contain  large  pieces  of  furniture,  nor 
be  papered  with  large-flowered  wall- 
paper, nor  be  carpeted  with  carjjet  that 
had  immense  set  figures  or  upholstery. 
It  can  never  do  itself  justice  if  treated 
in  this  way.  A  better  way  to  treat  it 
would  be  to  have  the  furniture  uniform, 
the  walls  covered  with  wall-paper  that 
has  a  small  symmetrical  figure  of  pleas- 
ing color,  and  to  follow  it  out  in  the 
floor-covering. 

Again,  when  the  furniture  is  all  that 
could  be  hoped  for,  neither  too  large 
nor  too  small,  there  is  often  too  much 
of  it.  When  this  is  the  case  no  ar- 
rangement, however  skilful,  can  impart 
the  restful,  homelike,  at  the  same  time 
artistic,  effect  so  desirable.  There  must 
be  space  sufficient  for  each  article  to 
assert  some  individuality. 

And,  ph,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
cheerful  and  inviting,  do  not  allow  the 
room  to  present  a  prim,  precise  appear- 
ance! Monotony^  is  so  unrestful.  The 
old-time  popular  arrangement  of  plac- 
ing the  chairs  neatly  against  the  sides 
of  the  room  I  fear  is  not  altogether 
obsolete  yet. 

Select  furniture  with  a  view  to  its 
comfort,  convenience,  beauty  and  adap- 
tability, then  arrange  it  in  an  easy, 
natural  manner. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 
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THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 

fully   ten   o'clock  by 


Alan 
'the 
rth- 

ern  sky— and  he  was  tiling  of  his 
vigil.  The  knubbly  surface  of  the 
sandstone  table-rock  upon  which 
he  was  lying  face  down  had  be- 
come obtrusively  hard,  and  he  had 
long  since  made  up  his  mind  that  Unc'  Eph- 
raiin  was  not  coming. 

The  table-rock  was  on  the  cliff  edge,  and 
with  the  first-quarter  moou  at  his  back  Alan 
could  look  down  upon  the  wooded  slopes  of 
the  mountain,  across  the  valley,  to  where  the 
Tennessee  river  lay  like  a  silvered  mirror  in 
the  moonlight,  and  still  farther  to  the  up- 
reared  background  of  the  Cumberlauds.  It 
was  a  view  which  one  has  to  be  mouutain- 
born  to  either  appreciate  or  ignore.  The  cliff 
is  in  Alabama,  but  from  his  flat  rock  Alan 
could  fillip  a  pebble  into  Georgia  or  Ten- 
nessee. 

Now,  the  filliping  of  pebbles  is  essentially  a 
peaceful  diversion,  and  on  this  August  night, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
peace  had  hidden  her  face  and  fled  shrieking 
from  the  valley  of  the  upper  Tennessee. 
Wherefore  the  one  item  in  the  magnificent 
eye-sweep  which  stirred  Alan  was  a  liue  of 
yellow  dots  across  the  river— the  camp-fires 
of  the  Federal  army. 

■•Hurrahl"  he  shouted,  softly,  counting  the 
dot-like  camp-fires  for  the  twentieth  time. 
"Hurrah  for  our  side!  "i'won't  be  long  now 
till  we  can  fly  the  dear  old  flag  so  everybody 
can  see  it— so  old  Jasper  Garth  can  see  it,  and 
shake  his  fist  at  it  if  he  dares!" 

Alan's  enthusiasm  was  not  all  of  patriot- 
ism. There  are  no  partizans  quite  as  bitter 
as  those  who  are  in  a  hopeless  minority;  and 
the  Joyces,  father  and  sons,  were  unflinching 
Unionists  in  the  very  heart  of  secessia. 

It  was  wholly  a  matter  of  principle  with 
the  stern  old  mountaineer  farmer.  He  was 
Southern  by  birth,  breeding  and  ancestry, 
but  at  the  roll-call  of  the  states  he  had 
stepped  out  boldly  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 

The  step  had  cost  him  dear.  Social  ostra- 
cism was  the  lightest  of  the  penalties;  and 
when  it  became  noised  about  that  he  was 
helping  runaway  slaves  there  were  threats 
of  violence,  and  now  and  then  persecutions 
at  the  hands  of  the  lawless  ones. 

It  was  the  helping  of  the  runaways  which 
breached  the  Joyce-Garth  friendship.  At  first 
Jasper  Garth,  himself  a  Southern  partizan  of 
the  fiercer  sort,  had  stoutly  defended  the 
right  of  his  old  friend  and  neighbor  to  his 
own  opinion.  But  he  was  a  slave-holder,  and 
when  it  leaked  out  that  the  Joyce  house  had 
become  a  station  on  the  Underground  Rail- 
road, Garth  planted  an  osage-orange  hedge  on 
his  side  of  the  line-fence,  and  took  to  staving 
fixedly  at  his  horses'  ears  in  passing.  And 
after  that  the  young  people  of  both  house- 
holds—or all  but  two  of  them— went  the  long 
way  around,  to  dodge  each  other. 

A  little  later  the  war  storm  broke,  and  the 
breach  widened.  Young  Richivd  Garth  en- 
listed, and  when  he  had  won  his  captain's 
shoulder-straps  in  the  Confederate  cavalry 
Stephen  Joyce's  eldest  had  been  given  a 
lieutenancy  in  "the  army  of  invasion"  for 
bravery  on  the  field  of  Perrysville. 

Alan  was  thinking  of  his  brother  while  he 
was  counting  the  distant  camp-fires.  Was 
Lieutenant  Robert  there,  straining  his  eyes 
for  a  glimpse  of  his  mountain  birthplace? 
Alan  thought  it  likely;  and  in  anticipation 
saw  his  soldier-brother  galloping  along  the 
cliff  road  on  his  home-coming. 

The  snapping  of  a  twig  in  the  blackness 
below  his  perch  recalled  him  suddenly. 

"Hi!  Is  that  you.  Eph?"  he  called  down. 

"Dat's  me  faw  shuah,  Marse  Alan,"  came 
the  answer  out  of  the  blackness;  and  a  min- 
ute later  two  men  of  the  race  in  bondage — 
one  bent  and  aged,  and  the  other  young  and 
muscular— toiled  up  the  sleep  cliff  path. 

Alan  gave  the  younger  man  a  passing  glance 
of  appraisal,  as  his  father  might.  He  was 
only  sixteen,  but  war  is  a  terrible  ripener. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  demanded.  The 
question  was  curt  only  in  form.  The  soft 
drawl  of  the  Southland  blunts  all  the  edges 
of  brevity. 

"Pete,  sah;  Pete  Crawfo'd." 

"You're  the  boy  we're  looking  for— the  run- 
away from  Major  Peyton's  plantation  on  the 
Etowah'.'" 

"Yes,  sah;  dat's  me." 

Alan  turned  to  lead  the  way  across  the 
road. 

"Fetch  him  along  over  to  the  house,  Eph, 
and  look  sharp.  The  patrol  hasn't  been  up 
this-away  yet  to-night." 

They  had  crossed  the  road  and  Alan's  hand 
was  on  the  gate-latch  when  a  muffled  drum- 
ming of  galloping  hoofs  on  soft  sand  thrilled 
on  the  still  night  air.  Alan  heard  it  first,  and 
in  one  motion  snatched  the  gate  open  and 
thrust  the  two  negroes  into  the  orchard. 

"Down!  Down  in  the  grass,  quick!"  he 
whispered;  and  ten  seconds  later  a  detach- 


ment of  Confederate  cavalry  thundered  past 
in  a  sand-storm  of  its  own  raising. 

The  young  negro's  face  showed  gray  in  the 
moonlight  when  he  rose,  and  Alan  laughed. 

"Scared  you  up,  didn't  it?"  he  said.  "Come 
up  to  the  house;  father  is  waiting  for  you." 

Like  many  Soul  hern  farm-houses  the  Joyce 
home  had  originally  been  two  log  pens  with  a 
roofed  passage  between.  Thrift  had  added 
other  rooms  and  covered  the  hewn  logs  with 
clapboards,  but  the  great  kitchen  was  still 
the  family  living-room.  As  Alan  entered  his 
father  was  preparing  to  read  the  evening  les- 
son, and  he  motioned  the  two  negroes  to  a 
seat  on  a  settle,  and  took  his  place  beside  his 
sister. 

It  was  the  seventy-ninth  Psalm  that  Ste- 
phen Joyce  read,  as  one  of  his  Covenanting 
ancestors  might  have  read  in  the  days  when 
Claverhouse  was  dragooning  the  Scottish 
marches.  "O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into 
thine  inheritance;  thy  holy  temple  have  they 
defiled,  and  made  Jerusalem  a  heap  of 
stones." 

Alan  listened  with  kindling  enthusiasm.  He 
was  a  loyal  sou,  and  at  such  times  he  thought 
the  world  held  no  grander  figure  than  his 


to  risk  your  life  and  mine  trying  to  run  the 
lines.  You  are  a  free  man;  the  Lincoln  proc- 
lamation made  you  free  months  ago.  If  you 
suffer  voluntarily  as  a  freeman  it.  won't  hurt 
you." 

The  appeal  was  quite  thrown  away  upon 
the  hunted  one.  When  he  had  picked  his 
sentence  our  of  it  he  broke  out  in  an  agony 
of  beseechmeut. 

"Ob,  faw  de  lub  o'  mussy,  marstah.  doan' 
send  me  back!"  he  pleaded.  "Ef  you-all 
only  knowed  whut  I  done  gone  Trough  wid  to 
get  dis  fur  you  wouldn't  say  dat!" 

Joyce  rose  and  began  to  walk  the  floor. 
When  he  spoke  it  was  to  his  son. 

"What  say  you,  laddie?  Shall  we  take  the 
risk?  Or  shall  we  try  to  hide  him  until  the 
army  crosses  the  river?" 

Alan's  vote  was  for  prompt  action.  "Let's 
take  him  through  to-night,"  he  urged.  "We 
don't  know  when  the  army  will  cross,  or 
where;  and  if  Seth  Byers  or  any  of  his  bush- 
whackers find  out  that  we're  hiding  a  ruu- 
away  we'll  be  raided  sure." 

"You're  right,  son;  that's  so.  It  must  be 
done.   Give  me  my  hat  and  stick." 

But  at  this  protest  uprose  clamorous.  Mrs. 
Joyce  began  to  plead  anxiously;  Alan  insisted 
that  he  and  no  other  should  be  Pete's  guide, 
and  even  reticent  little  Mary  put  in  her  word. 
For  once  in  his  life  Stephen  Joyce  yielded. 

"There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say, 
Alan.  If  you  should  fall  iuto  their  hands 
your  youth  will  plead  for  you." 

"That's  it,  exactly,"  put  in  Alan.  "There 
isn't  the  least  danger— for  me." 

"Perhaps  not  so  much  as  for  another.  But 
you  mustn't  forget  that  you  carry  this  boy's 


'Down!  Down 
grass,  quick 


"I  CAN'T  SHAKE  HANDS  WITH  VOL  ;  I'M  YOLK  TRISONER" 


father,  sitting  there  strong  and  self-contained, 
with  the  Great  Book  on  his  knees  and  the 
light  of  steadfast  purpose  burning  in  his 
deep-set  eyes. 

It  was  worth  something  to  be  the  sou  of 
such  a  man;  and  during  the  prayer  which  fol- 
lowed Alan's  heart  glowed,  and  his  asking 
was  for  help  to  be  always  strong  and  true 
and  fearless  like  his  father. 

At  the  close  of  the  prayer  he  rose  and 
beckoned  to  the  young  negro. 

"This  is  Pete  Crawford,  father;  the  boy 
from   Major   Peyton's  place." 

The  father  nodded  ami  looked  the  fugitive 
over  much  as  the  son  had.  Though  he 
was  loyal  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Stephen 
Joyce  was  still  a  Southerner,  and  his  help- 
ings of  the  runaways  were  of  conscientious 
conviction  rather  than  of  sympathy.  Hence, 
his  cross-examination  of  the  young  negro  was 
almost  judicially  stern. 

"What  made  you  run  away,  boy?" 

"Dey's  whup  me,  sah." 

"Who  whipped  you;  your  master?" 

"No,  sah;  no,  indeedy,  sah!  Ol'  Marse 
Major  he  nev'  whup  nobody.  But  he's  gone 
off  en  de  wars,  an'  dat  mise'ble  oberseer, 
'pears  lak  he  cayn't  res'  ob  nights  'dout 
wbuppin'  de  po'  niggahs." 

"Then  you  don't  blame  your  master?" 

"No,  sah;  ol'  Marse  Peyton  nev'  let  nobody 
whup  nobody;  'deed  he  didn't,  sah." 

"Then  you'd  better  go  back  and  wait  for 
the  emancipation  to  reach  you — better  than 


life  in  your  hand.  They'd  call  him  a  spy,  and 
make  short  work  of  him." 

"I'm  not  likely  to  forget  that.  Come  on, 
boy,  if  you're  ready." 

Pete  found  his  battered  hat,  and  they  forth- 
fared  into  the  night,  together  with  the  fath- 
er's blessing  and  many  cautions  from  the 
mother.  But  because  responsibility  sits  light- 
ly on  the  shoulders  of  youth  Alan  laughed  at 
the  cautions. 

Notwithstanding  his  easy  confidence  he 
made  a  mistake  at  the  very  outset.  The 
shortest  route  to  the  river  was  down  the 
crest  road  to  a  foot-path  used  by  the  moun- 
tain folk  as  a  short  cut  to  the  village  of 
Shellmound.  But  the  road  part  of  it  would 
have  to  be  a  dash  in  the  moonlight,  with  the 
risk  of  jneetlng  the  cavalry  patrol;  so  Alan 
made  a  detour  through  his  father's  fields  and 
those  of  Jasper  Garth. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  detour  that  he 
made  the  mistake.  Since  Garth  owned  slaves, 
he  argued  that  any  chance  straggler  of  the 
patrol  who  might  see  them  at  the  Garth  place 
would  take  the  runaway  for  one  of  the  Garth 
negroes.  Hence,  he  led  the  way  boldly 
through  Jasper  Garth's  barn-yard. 

The  farmstead  was  locked  in  the  stillness 
of  the  summer  night,  and  there  were  no 
lights  either  in  the  "quarters"  or  at  the 
house.  Alan  had  known  the  place  since  the 
happy  days  when  he  and  his  sister  and  El- 
eanor Garth  had  played  "I  spy"  in  the  big 
barn;  and  the  dogs  still  remembered  him  and 


came  to  sniff  aj  his  heels  and  fawn  upon  him 
as  he  went  down  to  the  wagon-gate. 

"Down,  Towse!"  he  said,  guardedly,  and 
opened  the  gate.  He  was  holding  it  for  Pete 
to  pass  through  when  a  limping  figure  hobbled 
quickly  iuto  the  road  and  barred  the  way.  It 
was  Jasper  Garth. 

"So,"  he  said,  grimly,  "you've  taken  to  run- 
ning my  niggers  off,  have  you?" 

Alan  promptly  snatched  Pete's  hat  off. 

"He's  not  yours,  Mr.  Jasper  Garth.  Look 
at  him  and  see  for  yourself." 

Garth  limped  nearer  and  turned  the  terri- 
fied negro's  face  to  the  moonlight. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  retorted,  with  mock  polite- 
ness; "he  isn't  mine— but  neither  is  he  yours. 
You're  in  nice  business,  you  and  your  pa. 
You'd  ought  to  be  ashamed!" 

'  I'm  not  ashamed,  and  neither  is  my  father. 
It's  you  and  your  people  who  ought  to  be 
ashamed— buying  and  selling  human  beings 
like  so  many  dumb  brutes!" 

It  was  a  very  boyish  thing  to  say — boyish 
and  rashly  imprudent  under  the  circum- 
stances; and  Alan  could  have  bitteu  his  tongue 
before  the  words  were  cold.  But  the  old  man 
turned  away  without  reply  and  hobbled  back 
to  the  house. 

"We'll  have  to  run  for  it  now,  sure,  Pete!" 
said  Alan,  excitedly.  "Old  Jasper  Garth  will 
have  the  patrol  after  us  before  you  can  wink 
twice.   Keep  close  behind  me!" 

At  the  word  he  dashed  across  the  crest 
road  and  into  a  crevice  path  leading  down 
the  cliff,  and  presently  they  were  racing  hot- 
foot down  the  mountain. 

Alan  "reckoned"  it  must  be  nearly  midnight 
when  they  came  out  iuto  the  farm  lands  of 
the  valley.  He  knew  the  mountain  as  he  did 
his  own  dooryard,  aud  their  point  of  emer- 
gence from  the  forest  was  just  win-re  he  had 
planned— on  a  wood  road  at  the  toe  of  the 
mountain  and  just  opposite  Shellmound. 
Here  he  called  a  halt  for  a  final  council  of 
war. 

"No  talking  from  this  on."  he  said.  "We 
must  fix  it  now  so  we'll  know  just  what  we're 
going  to  do.  Do  you  see  those  houses  over 
yonder?" 

Pete  looked,  and  saw. 

"That's  Shellmound.  and  the  river's  only  a 
few  yards  beyond.    Can  you  swim?" 
"I  kin  dat,  sholy." 

"All  right;  that's  good.  We're  going  to 
strike  straight  for  the  river,  keeping  in  the 
shadow  of  this  rail  fence.  When  we  get  to 
the  fringe  of  trees  on  the  river-Dank  you 
must  slip  in  quietly  and  swim.  Do- you  under- 
stand?" 

Pete  signified  his  understanding  and  assent, 
and  they  set  out.  The  passage  to  the  railway- 
track  was  made  without  adventure,  and  from 
the  shelter  of  the  last  fence-panel  they  conld 
see  the  willow  fringe  and  hear  the  high  water 
lapping  among  the  tree-trunks. 

The  first-quarter  .moon  was  poising  for  its 
plunge  behind  the  western  mountain,  and 
Alan  knew  it  was  the  part  of  prudence  to  lie 
quietly  in  the  shadow  of  the  fence  until  dark- 
ness should  favor  the  final  dash.  But  the 
peaceful  stillness  of  the  place  and  hour  made 
him  careless.  The  '  friendly  camp-fires  were 
in  sight  beyond  the  stream,  and  he  incautious- 
ly stood  up  to  point  them  out  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"Halt,  there,  both  of  you!" 

The  explosive  command  came  from  the  wil- 
low fringe,  and  a  mounted  picket  spurred  out 
of  the  shadows.  Alan  saw  the  hopelessm  ss  of 
flight,  and  answered  the  soldier's  questions — 
lamely  enough. 

"That'll  do,"  said  the  cavalryman.  "Y'ou  are 
Steve  Joyce's  boy,  and  you're  trying  to  run 
that  nigger  off.  The  captain  will  settle  with 
you.  Bight  face;  straight  up  the  railroad! 
And  don't  you  try  to  run.  neither  of  you!" 

Alan  weighed  and  dismissed  a  dozen  un- 
promising plans  of  escape  in  the  short  march 
up  the  railway-track.  He  had  little  fear  for 
himself,  chiefly  because  it  was  a  Joyce  trait 
not  to  be  afraid;  but  the  consequences  to 
Pefe!  A  hard  lump  came  in  his  throat  and 
choked  him  when  he  remembered  that  the 
runaway's  life  might  pay  for  his  heedlessness. 

The  outpost  camp  was  a  mere  bivouac  at 
the  ferry -landing.  There  was  a  bunch  of 
horses  tethered  to  a  tree,  and  a  few  men 
sleeping  around  the  fire.  One  of  the  recum- 
bent figures  sat  up  quickly  at  the  sentinel's 
challenge,  and  Alan  had  to  look  twice  before 
he  could  believe  his  eyes,  because  it  was 
Richard  Carth. 

"Hello,  Alan,"  said  the  young  officer,  hos- 
pitably, holding  out  his  hand.  But  Alan  drew 
himself  up  with  proper  stiffness  and  put  his 
hands  behind  him. 

"I— I  can't  shake  hands  with  you;  I'm  your 
prisoner." 

Captain  Garth  came  wide-awake  at  that, 
aud  listened  to  the  report  of  his  subordinate. 

"Um;  that's  bad,  Alan.  I  wish  you'd  tried 
to  break  through  somewhere  else.  I'm  afraid 
I  shall  have  to  carry  you  to  Chattanooga: 
this  black-boy  business  has  got  to  be  stopped 
some  way  or  other." 

Alan  caught  his  breath.  The  prospect  of 
the  military  prison  at  Chattanooga  was  bad 
enough:  but  his  fear  was  for  Pete. 

"I  reckon  you  can  do  what  you  please  with 
me,"  he  quavered;  "but— but  the  boy  hasn't 
dene  anything." 

The  captain  had  drawn  him  aside  a  little 
way,  aud  it  was  so  much  harder  to  keep  his 
voice  steady  when  there  was  no  one  to  hear 
save  the  brother  of  his  playmate,  who  had 
also  been  the  playmate  of  his  brother. 
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CwptHin  Dick  shook  his  head. 

"It  isn't  what  ho  has  done;  it's  what^he 
would  do  If  I  turn  him  Loose.  Von  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  he'd  tell  all  he  knows  the 
minute  he'd  reach  a  Yankee  camp." 

Alan  tried  to  swallow  the  lump  in  his  throat, 
and  partly  succeeded. 

"Do  you  mean — do  you  mean  you'll  have  to 
beat  him  as  a  spy?" 

Captain  Dick  evaded  the  question. 

"If  I  caught  a  Yankee  spy  over  here  I'd 
hpve  to  hang  him;  and  this  boy  could  tell 
mere  in  a  minute  than  any  paid  spy  could  rind 
out  in  a  week." 

"Tell  me,  Dick;  is  it  an  order?" 

"To  hang  these  fly-by-nights?  N-no;  it's 
just  common  sense  and  military  prudence." 

"Then,  Dick — oh,  Dick,  won't  you  please  let 
him  go?  It's  all  my  fault — every  bit  of  it — be- 
cause I  wasn't  careful  enough.  He  doesn't 
know  a  thing  that  could  hurt  anybody.  He's 
just  up  from  a  back-country  plantation,  and 
I  don't  believe  he  even  knows  the  name  of 
this  river!" 

The  captain  shook  his  head  again,  and  began 
to  tramp  back  and  forth,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  kick  a  bit  of  driftwood  into  the  lap- 
ping flood  at  his  feet.  Like  inaiiy  a  brave 
young  fellow,  he  Was  a  battle-soldier  and  no 
hangman.  What  Alan  said  was  true  enough; 
one  black  boy  more  or  less  in  the  camp-fol- 
lowing of  the  enemy— a  black  boy  who  knew 
nothing  to  betray— could  make  little  differ- 
ence to  t lie  cause. 

Alan  sat  down  in  the  grass  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  That  was  why  he  did 
not  sec  Captain  Dick  stoop  and  send  a  larger 
piece  of  driftwood  out  among  the  tree-trunks 
— a  log  with  a  round  knot  on  it,  that  looked 
curiously  like  a  man's  head  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  the  eddy.  Neither  did  he  see  the 
captain  beckon  to  the  runaway,  nor  hear  the 
whispered  command.  "Jump,  yon  black  ras- 
cal, and  dive  deep  if  you  want  to  live!" 

What  Alan  did  hear  was  a  great  splash  and 
a  sharp  "Halt!"  from  the  captain;  and  when 
he  looked  the  soldiers  about  the  fire  were 
afoot  and  running  toward  the  river,  cocking 
their  carbines  as  they  came. 

Alan  saw  the  round  thing  bobbing  in  the 
eddy.  Captain  Dick  was  pointing  at  it,  and 
the  word  of  command  rang  out  in  the  still- 
ness. 

"Fire!" 

Alan  flung  himself  on  his  face  in  the  long 
grass  and  screamed  and  stopped  his  ears  at 
the  crash  of  the  volley.  When  he  looked  again 
the  round  thing  was  gone  and  the  men  were 
back  again  at  the  fire;  all  save  one,  who  was 
standing  over  him. 

"Git  erp.  an'  come  along  'ith  me,"  said  that 
on,e.,  "Cap'n  says  I'm  to  take  ye  out  o'  the 
lines  an'  turn  ye  loose.   Come  awn!"  . 

Alan  staggered  to  his  feet  and  followed  his 
guide.  He  did  not  see  Captain  Dick,  and  did 
not  want  to  see  him. 

[TO  BE'  CONTINUED] 

IN  THE  AUTUMN  DAYS 

Just  to  roam  the  woods  in  the  autumn  days, 
Or  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  gaze 
At  the  sea  of  blue,  with  its  ships  of  mist, 
With  sails  and  spars  into  amber  kissed 
By  the  am'rous  sun  from  his  ancient  throne — 
I  am  rich  indeed,  for  'tis  all  my  own. 

To  watch  by  the  hill  with  Its  leafy  crown , 

Where  the  quail  walks  forth  in  his  dress  of  brown ; 

List  the  wind's  low  time  on  its  hazel  harp, 

A  mournful  dirge  without  flat  or  sharp ; 

All  this  is  joy  that  no  speech  may  tell 

In  these  haunts  below,  where  my  pleasures  dwell. 

Where  the  vine  swings  low  and  the  sumach  burns, 
!  And  the  wild  grape's  coat  into  russet  turns ; 
Where  the  squirrel  chirps  by  the  old  stone  wall — 
A  home  well  stored  in  his  spacious  hall — 
What  delight  to  share  all  of  Nature's  store, 
Here  to  walk  with  God,  and  to  doubt  no  more! 

—Banner  of  Gold. 

i. 

VALUE  OF  OLD  FRIENDSHIPS 

Not  until  the  shadows  fall  and  our  years 
count  more  than  half  a  century  do  we  realize 
what  friendship  really  means  in  the  sum- 
ming up  of  life's  influences;  what  its  power  is 
to  uphold  and  sustain  not  only  our  vitality, 
but  our  equipoise.  By  vitality  I  mean  both 
physical  and  mental  vigor,  the  strength  to 
grasp  the  rudder  in  days  of  storm  and  stress, 
ability  to  balance  good  and  evil,  and  in  the 
midst,  of  the  tempest  to  realize  that  it  will 
not  beat  and  batter  us  forever.  The  steadfast 
good  cheer  of  a  voice  warm  with  sympathy 
for  a  trouble,  which  without  explanation  is 
understood  and  truly  comprehended;  the  mag- 
netic gift  of  new  life  from  a  strong'  grasp 
which  has  never  failed  us  as  the  years  went 
on,  who  shall  measure  these? 

The  thousand-sided  aspect  of  the  dear  pos- 
session of  a  companion  mind  and  heart  which 
has  no  bond  to  make  its  ministry  compulsory, 
no  tie  near  enough  to  blind  judgment,  and 
adheres  to  us  simply  because  love  compels  its 
fidelity,  is  beyond  a  true  analysis.  Its  useful- 
ness and  its  usage  vary  with  each  day,  and 
take  their  shape  from  the  color  of  our  sky 
and  the  ordering  of  our  destiny.  To-day  we 
know  that  only  she  who  has  journeyed  all  the 
way  beside  us  can  share  our  joy;  to-morrow 
that  none  but  the  same  lifelong  friend  can 
understand  our  grief. 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  celebration  of  a 
golden  wedding,  an  aged  bridesmaid  stood 
beside  the  central  figure  of  the  pathetically 
reconstructed  wedding  group  where  they  had 


been  companions  fifty  years  before.  The  ad- 
herent affection  of  the  two  women  shone  out 
'  in  their  dignified  and  thought-lined  faces.  She 
who  recalled  the  bridal-day  stood  surrounded 
by  Iter  Children  and  her  children's  children, 
and  the  husband  of  her  youth  was  as  loyally 
devoted  as  when  he  rode  down  the  long, 
shaded  lane  to  bis  wedding.  Kinsfolk  were 
there  in  every  grade  of  consanguinity;  but  it 
was  to  the  silver-haired  friend  that  the  dig- 
nified matron  turned  with  the  tenderest  took 
of  remembering  love,  and  on  the  arm  of  her 
gray  satin  gown  the  capable,  fine  hand 
which  had  wrought  many  things  for  child 
and  grandchild  rested  with  detaining  pres- 
sure. 

Emerson  wisely  forbade  us  to  endeavor  too 
ardently  to  fan  our  friendships  to  a  sudden 
warmth;  let  the  bud  unfold  itself  slowly,  be 
says;  do  not  tear  it  open  to  get  at  its  heart. 
The  sudden  opening  of  our  sealed  book  of  life 

.  to  one  whose  magnetism  or  noble  attractive- 
ness makes  confidence  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, when  in  our  later  years  we  come  into 
unlooked-for  contact  with  that  treasure,  a 
new  friend  is  often  a  great  relief:  but  the 
counsel  of  him  who  knows  as  we  know  is 
"like  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

Children  must  be  carefully  guarde.d  against 
the  sudden  likes  and  dislikes  which  they  are 
so  apt  to  take.  The  extremely  intimate  com- 
panion of  last  month  is  very  often  supplanted 
by  a  new  acquaintance,  and  the  chum  and 
confidante  who  shared  everything  suddenly 
neglected.  It  may  be  some  passing  cloud  of 
difference  of  opinion,  or  a  lack  of  interest 
in  the  absorbing  hobby  of  the  altered  boy, 
but  there  is  often  a  grievous  hardening  of 
heart  which  leaves  a  scar.  Fitful  friendships 
should  be  seriously  discouraged;  and  though 
theorizing  may  not  be  of  use  to  a  jolly  lad 
or  thoughtless  girl,  it  can  easily  be  made 
plain  to  them  that  to  be  a  warm  friend  to-day 
and  negligent  and  discourteous  to-morrow  is 
a  very  unworthy  practice. 
To  forgive  small  injuries,  to  bear  small  an- 

.  noyances  from"  a  schoolmate  or  companion, 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  daily  discipline; 
a  seme  of  years -hence  the  very  remembrance 
of  the  dissension  healed  by  forbearance  and 
forgiveness  will  be  a  source  of  delight  to  the 
men  and  women  who  recall  each  detail  with 
eager  care. 

Faithfulness  alone  wins  fidelity,  and  the 
true-hearted  youngster  who  champions  and 
defends  his  comrade  will  win  for  himself  that 
which  he  can  neither  buy  nor  win  in  any 
other  way.  The1  rapturous  delight  with  which 
•a  group  of  young  people  will  gather  around 
their  mother  and  some  fond  old  friend,  to 
hear  the  stories  of  their  earlier  years,  is  in 
itself  a  testimony  to  the  charm  that  hangs 
about  the  companionship  which  has  passed 
safely  through  the  phases  of  a  long  life. 

When  at  some  crisis  of  a  man's  career  a 
helping  hand  comes  to  his  aid,  and  the  favor 
is  indorsed  by  a  cordial  "I  would  do  much 
more  than  this  for  your  father's  son,"  it 
seems  like  a  continuance  of  the  paternal  pro- 
tection. It  is  made  yet  more  precious  by  its 
implied  devotion  to  what  has  been  so  dearly 
loved  and  sadly  lost.  The  interest-bearing 
bonds  or  rich  estate  a  man  may  leave  behind 
him  are  poor  inheritance  in  comparison  with 
the  legacy  of  a  good  man's  regard,  certain 
and  unfailingly  ready  to  serve,  to  forgive 
mistakes,  to  stand  between  youthful  errors 
and  the  world's  condemnation,  and  to  "hold 
hard"  when  trouble  comes. 

There  are  friends  who  can  so  do  a  service 
as  to  make  you  believe  that  they  themselves 
are  the  persons  benefited,  and  wipe  out  obli- 
gation by  forgetting  it  themselves.  There  are 
women  who,  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  loy- 
alty and  devotion,  have  carried  a  friend 
through  the  grievous  shadow  of  family  shame, 
and  without  a  word  of  entreaty  kept  an  inno- 
cent life  above  the  troubled  waters  with 
which  sin  had  surrounded  it.  Any  of  us  can 
remember  cases  in  which  the  gentle  insistence 
of  some  brave,  faithful  friend  has  prevented 
the  social  door  from  closing  against  the  wife 
and  children  of  a  dishonored  father. 

Even  that  crucial  test  of  how  we  regard 
friends  richer  than  ourselves,  the  willingness 
to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  them,  can  some- 
times be  applied  to  those  endowed  with  the 
loftier  characteristics  of  our  complex  human- 
ity without  disappointment.  There  are  men 
and  women  who  can  bridge  over  dark  chasms 
threatening  the  lives  of  their,  friends  in  such 
a  tender  fashion  of  unity  in  the  present  dan- 
ger that  the  rescued  forget  that  they  alone 
were  in  peril. 

Many  a  secret  sorrow  has  been  healed,  many 
a  wound  stanched,  by  friendly  sympathy  and 
co-operation,  which  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  induced  the  sufferer  to  disclose  to  parent 
or  relative.— New  York  Post. 

*. 

CENSUS-COUNTING  MACHINE 

To  the  casual  observer  the  United  States 
census-office  at  Washington  appears  to  consist 
of  four  acres  of  yqung  women,  a  border  and 
a  few  spots  of  men,  and  a  roar  like  that  of 
a  woolen-mill  in  full  blast.  The  census  build- 
ing has  been  constructed  like  a  factory,  low 
and  wide,  with  a  glass  roof,  and  it  covers 
the  greater  part  of  a  full  square. 

Mingled  with  the  roar  is  the  merry  tinkle 
of  bells,  something  like  the  signal-bells  of 
countless  type-writers,  only  louder.  A  person 
entering  the  room  realizes  that  these  sounds 
come  from  long  banks  of  machines.  On  every 
hand  there  is  a  galvanic  activity  that  is  most 


confusing.  Each  girl  seems  intent  on  a  me- 
chanical contrivance,  whose  purpose  is  not  at 
all  evident,  but  which  engrosses  all  her  senses 
and  keeps  her  hands  going  in  a  way  to  make 
one  dizzy.  They  are  a  youthful-looking  as- 
semblage, who  would  seem  more  appropriately 
environed  by  a  hammock  and  a  yellow-backed 
novel;  hut  they  are  too  intent  on  their  work 
to  suggest  a  love  of  ease;  they  are  all  working 
for  records,  upon  which  the  new  gradations 
of  salary  depend. 

The  Washington  end  of  the  census  work — 
the  counting  and  tabulating — is  done  by  me- 
chanical appliances  so  wonderful  that  the 
only  marvel  left  is  that  they  should  need  any 
one  to  operate  them.  With  one  movement  of 
the  hand — simply  the  pressing  down  of  a 
lever,  a  thing  which  is  done  in  a  sixteenth 
part  of  the  time  required  to  tell  it — fourteen 
facts  may  be  selected  from  the  official  record 
of  one  of  the  country's  population  and  added 
to  a  growing  column  of  statistics  with  an 
accuracy  which  does  not  admit  of  error.  The 
one  motion  suffices  to  record  the  history  of 
the  individual  in  question ;  on  the  various  dials 
which  are  in  front  of  the  operator  are  records 
which  show  whether  he  is  a  foreigner  or  a 
native,  whether  white  or  black,  married  or 
single,  male  or  female,  adult  or  child,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  questions  the  enumerator 
has  asked.  For  each  person  the  machine 
answers  with  a  ring  of  its  bell.  If  there  is 
an  impossibility  in  the  data  fed  in  the  ma- 
chine it  will  decline  to  do  business,  the  bell 
will  not  ring  and  the  dial  will  not  record. 
A  black  father  having  a  white  child  the 
machine  will  not  believe,  and  so  will  not 
record  it,  as  it  would  not  any  statement  re- 
garding the  family  of  a  five-year-old  child. 

The  scheme  which  enables  the  counting  to 
be  done  mechanically  is  based  on  the  idea 
of  having  each  person  in  the  United  States 
represented  by  a  card  with  descriptive  holes 
punched  in  it.  The  hole  which  signifies  a  per- 
son to  be  a  male  is  punched  in  a  particular 
spot  on  the  card,  and  if  all  the  cards  repre- 
senting males  were  stacked  up  evenly  a  wire 
could  be  passed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pack  through  these  holes  without  en- 
countering any  obstruction.  A  hole  in  anoth- 
er part  of  the  card  indicates  the  person  to  be 
a?)  adult;  and  so  on  through  the  entire  de- 
scription. For  purposes  of  counting  and  reg- 
istering the  data  the  cards  are  fed  into  the 
machines;  certain  wires  come  down  and  feel 
of  the  cards,  penetrating  where  there  are 
holes,  and  so  establishing  electric  connections 
which  operate  the  registering .  machinery.  It 
is  like  the  type-setting  machine,  in  that  it  is 
all  very  simple  when  understood. 

But  before  the  '  counting  can  begin  the 
written  reports  which  come  in  from  the  enu- 
merators all  over  the  country  have  to  be 
translated  into  the  language  of  perforated 
cards.  That  is  what  most  of  the  employees 
of  the  census  bureau  are  now  doing.  Each 
girl  has  an  enumerator's  blank  before  her  on 
which  are  the  data:  with  her  left  hand  she 
adjusts  a  good-sized  card  to  a  place  prepared 
for  it  in  the  middle  of  the  desk,  and  with 
her  right  guides  the  lever  and  works  the 
punch.  In  a  small  fraction  of  a  minute  she 
will  have  the  card  punched  full  of  holes,  and 
passes  on  to  the  next.  One  girl  will  punch 
sometimes  a  thousand  cards  in  a  day.  These 
are  placed  in  neat  wooden  boxes,  which  are 
labeled  and  numbered,  in  readiness  for  the 
tabula  ting-machine. 

At  present  the  counting-machines  are  used 
merely  to  get  the  population  totals,  although 
permitted  to  register  a  few  other  items  for 
practice.  But  before  the  census  work  is  over 
the  cards  will  be  run  through  the  machines 
a  great  many  times,  as  will  be  made  neces- 
sary by  the  many  combinations  and  groupings 
of  facts  desired.— Boston  Transcript. 

a. 

THE  CHINESE  MINISTER 

Throughout  the  recent  excitement  incident 
to  the  outrages  in  China  no  persons  are  re- 
ceiving more  perfect  protection  or  courte- 
ous treatment  than  the  Chinese  minister  to 
this  country,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  and  his  fam- 
ily, in  the  legation  at  Washington.  Interest 
naturally  centers  around  this  representative 
of  a  nation  which  is  now  claiming  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world. 

Wu  Ting  Fang  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  progressive  statesmen  of  the  Far  East. 
He  speaks  the  English  language  with  fluency, 
and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  American 
politics  and  business  methods.  He  was  at 
one  time  secretary  to  Li  Hung  Chang,  and 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  first  railway 
in  China.  He  is  the  first  Chinese  to  become 
an  English  barrister.  He  has  all  the  genial 
tact  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  is  an  enter- 
taining conversationalist.  He  is  quick  to 
understand  others,  but  reserved  in  expressing 
his  own  mind.  He  has  proved  a  master  in 
'  the  art  of  concealing  facts  regarding  the 
young  emperor. 

The  wife  of  Wu  Ting  Fang  is  also  liberal- 
minded  and  progressive,  and  has  made  a 
study  of  our  language.  The  minister  and  his 
wife  continue  to  wear  the  native  dress  of 
their  land— the  conventional  robes  of  heavy 
silk— and  theirs  are  the  only  strictly  Oriental 
rooms  in  Washington.  The  reception-room  of 
Minister  Wu  is  of  East  India  onyx  and  ex- 
quisitely carved  wood  decorated  with  gold. 
The  celling  is  covered  with  rose  silk,  and 
bronze  lanterns  furnish  a  subdued  light. 

The  ball-room  is  the  most  unique  in  Wash- 
ington.    It  is  domed  witli  blue  opalescent 


glass,  with  a  dado  of  polished  oak.  Roman 
design,  of  .old  ivory  tint,  forms  a  dado  among 
the  palms.  Above  this  broad  band  of  grace- 
fully modeled  goddesses  is  a  frescoed  wall, 
fhe  background  of  which  is  a  soft  tint  of 
I'ompoiian  red. 

An  orchestral  gallery  is  supported  by  ex- 
quisitely carved  red  pillars,  and  life-sized 
bronze  lions  guard  the  imposing  entrance. 

Madame  Wu's  own  room  is  furnished  In  a 
soft  shade  of  pink,  resembling  the  lining  of 
the  sea-shells.  The  ceiling  represents  a  white 
lace  drapery  drawn  over  flowers. 

This  family  enters  with  zest  into  social  gai- 
eties of  the  capital,  and  entertain  in  an  elab- 
orate manner.  When  madame  receives  she 
always  remains  seated,  though  she  has  fol- 
lowed American  women  in  one  custom — that 
of  allowing  her  hands  to  appear. 

Wu  Choa  Chu,  their  one  son,  attends  the 
schools  in  Washington,  and  speaks  English 
well.— Buffalo  Express. 
/ 

i. 

QUEER  FANCIES  IN  CUBA 

A  belief  that  has  a  strong  hold  on  a  certain 
class  of  people  in  Cuba  is  that  certain  dis- 
eases can  be  cured  by  eating  dirt;  and  so 
when  one  of  these  diseases  manifests  itself 
the  believer  does  not  consult  a  physician,  but 
instead  gathers  up  a  handful  of  dirt  and  eats 
it.  If  any  relief  is  obtained  it  must  be  the 
result  of  faith  cure,  which  the  patient  is 
unconsciously  trying.  Why  all  kinds  of  germs 
are  not  taken  in  with  the  dirt  is  a  mystery— 
possibly  they  are. 

The  moonlight  seems  particularly  objection- 
able, and  strangers  are  warned  not  to  go  out  in 
it  with  uncovered  heads,  and  not  to  go  out 
in  it  at  all  if  it  can  be  avoided;  it  is  thought 
that  this  light  brings  many  evil  effects,  and 
not  under  any  circumstances  will  a  Cuban 
sleep  under  its  rays— he  thinks  that,  among 
oilier  things,  it  will  draw  his  mouth  to  one 
side  of  his  face. 

;  To  ward  off  sickness  of  various  kinds  there 
are  little  silver  or  tin  images  to  wear  sus- 
pended about  the  neck  as  a  kind  of  charm. 
Images  of  the  same  kind  are  offered  in  the 
churches  as  thanksgiving  or  prayer,  and  so 
we  find  near  the  altars  of  certain  churches 
cases  in  which  are  hundreds  of  these  little 
trinkets— hands,  feet,  arms  and  babies. 

The  hooting  of  an  owl  is  taken  as  a  very 
bad  sign.  The  superstitious  Cuban  kills  any 
creature  of  this  kind  which  makes  weird 
sounds  near  his  home.  This  is  supposed  to 
break  the  spell,  and  it  is  not  then  inevitable 
that  a  member  of  the  family  shall  meet  death 
in  the  near  future.  Butterflies  also  are  looked 
upon  as  omens. 

The  Cuban  women  are  great  believers  in  the 
efficacy  of  various  herbs  in  sickness,  and  have 
a  remedy  for  almost  every  ailment.  Amer- 
ican physicians  find  they  have  much  more 
knowledge  in  this  line  than  the  women  of 
our  own  country,  and  more  knowledge  of  sick- 
ness in  general.  In  many  homes,  even  the 
poorest,  there  is  a  thermometer,  and  if  any 
one  is  ill  the  temperature  is  taken  before  the 
physician  arrives.— New  York  Sun. 

A. 

THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA 

For  ten  thousand  li— that  is  to  say,  for  some 
three  thousand  miles — with  any  number  of 
links,  additions  and  block-houses,  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  stretches  from  Shan-hai-kuan, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Liaotung,  on  the  northeast,  to 
a  little  below  Suchau  in  Kansuh,  on  the  west. 

To  serve  as  a  defense  against  the  Huns  it 
.  was  built  by  a  Tsin  emperor  named  Hwangti, 
in  the  early,  one  might  almost  say  the  semi- 
mythical,  ages  of  Chinese  history  more  than 
two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  re- 
paired by  a  great  Ming  emperor  about  1480 
A.D.,  with  the  aid  of  fifty  thousand  soldiers, 
to  secure  the  frontier  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  Tartars. 

If  its  age  is  semi-mythical  its  grandeur  is 
also  semi-mythical.  Meandering  over  moun- 
tain and  across  valleys,  broken  by  none  of 
nature's  obstacles,  and  taking  ups  and  downs 
of  one  of  the  most  sterile  ranges  in  the 
world  as  it  happened  to  strike  them,  the  Great 
Wall  is  like  no  other  building  reared  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

At  the  port  of  Shan-hai-kuan,  now  connected 
with  Tien-tsin,  and  so  on  with  Pekin,  by  rail- 
way, the  Great  Wall  dips  into  the  sea,  and 
its  nearest  point  to  the  capital  is  up  the 
Peiho,  due  north.  The  line,  or  cross-cut,  of 
the  Great  Wall,  that  can  be  visited  in  three 
or  four  days  from  Pekin,  was  constructed 
about  five  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Mings, 
and  runs  almost  due  south  from  a  point  be- 
low Kupeh-tau,  branching  south  and  west 
not  far  from  Fau-ping-fu,  and  it  can  best  De 
seen  in  all  its  majesty  some  fifteen  miles  west 
of  the  city  of  Nankau,  through  the  Nankau 
pass,  which  admits  the  great  caravans  of 
Mongolia  and  Tibet  to  the  Pekin  plains. 

From  early  morn  to  dewy  eve  the  thor- 
oughfares are  crowded  not  only  with  the  nor- 
mal traffic  afoot,  on  mule-back  and  in  carts, 
but  by  the  long  lines  of  Bactrian  camels 
laden  with  the  raw  product  of  the  western 
khanates. 

Not  far  away  is  the  parade-ground  of  the 
troops,  and  no  funnier  spectacle  can  be  seen 
than  a  Chinese  regiment  on  the  march.  When 
once  the  "show  piggin"  is  over  the  order  of  the 
day  is  "go  as  you  please."  The  rank  and  file, 
with  a  colored  jacket  thrown  over  their  coolie 
clothes,  walk  in  detached  groups  or  fall  out 
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altogether,  carrying  their  old-fashioned  Snider 
rifles  in  a  way  unrecognized  by  the  drill-hook. 

A  great  difficulty  in  keeping  any  rifle  issued 
in  a  fit  state  for  use  is  that  the  Chinese  sol- 
dier will  use  it  as  a  carrying-pole,  with  which 
he  can  earn  coolie  wages  when  off  duty.  It  is  a 
good  thing,  no  doubt,  for  a  regiment  to  take 
its  refreshments  on  the  march,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  formal  halt,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  quaint  method  of  cleaning  the  rifle- 
barrel,  after  firing,  to  pour  down  it  what 
remains  of  the  hot  tea  that  they  buy  en  route. 
To  use  tea  as  a  substitute  for  oil  may  be 
economical  at  the  moment,  but  must  cost  the 
war-office  a  trifle  for  wear  and  tear. 

Another  strange  incongruity  is  to  behold  the 
Manchu  soldier  still  practising  with  his  bow 
and  arrow  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  yards. 
This  remains  a  necessary  and  valued  part 
of  his  training,  and  a  high  proof  of  military 
efficiency  it  is  considered  to  be  when  a  troop 
of  cavalry  gallops  past  in  single  file,  shooting 
at  a  target,  with  shouts  of  excitement. 

It  is  still  the  custom  to  choose  officers  by 
this  test,  and  a  Manchu  general  not  long  ago 
Issued  a  manifesto  deploring  the  tendency  of 
young  officers  to  imbibe  modern  ideas  of  war- 
fare, and  laying  down  the  principle  that  the 
true  trial  of  strength  and  courage  was  in  the 
use  of  the  bow.  Once  outside  a  radius  of  five 
miles  the  only  signs  of  the  neighborhood  of 
the  great  camps  is  the  passing  of  a  military 
caravan  of  ponies  laden  with  stores  and  dec- 
orated by  little  yellow  flags,  the  guns  bundled 
together  like  fagots. 

Through  the  Great  Wall  and  the  Xankau 
pass,  first  passing  the  wall  at  Kalgan,  is 
carried  all  the  trade  of  central  Asia,  and 
much,  also,  that  comes  by  waterway  at  first 
along  the  tributaries  of  the  Hwang-bo  is  di- 
verted to  this  route.  To  tap  such  a  trade  by 
railways  would  obviously  be  a  profitable  un- 
dertaking, and  there  is  talk  of  an  American 
line,  to  reach  from  Pekin  to  Kalgan,  along 
the  pass  and  on  up  to  the  first  plateau. 

Pekin  spreads  in  its  suburbs  far  beyond 
the  outer  walls  in  long,  unmade  roads  of 
booths  and  shanties  full  of  traveling-carts 
and  itinerant  venders  of  the  "chow,"  of  which 
hungry  drivers  are  likely  to  stand  In  need. 
Not  far  off,  along  the  main  routes  of  com- 
munication, begin  the  dotted  lines  of  walled 
cities,  each  garrisoned  of  old  by  the  scattered 
divisions  of  the  Manchu  army. 

In  the  far  distance,  from  the  gate  of  Pefein 
Itself,  is  to  be  seen  the  range  of  mountains 
to  the  northwest,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Nankau,  the  city  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass. 
Burnt  and  blown  to  a  tawny  color  in  their 
sharpness,  their  barrenness  and  their  utter 
want  of  human  occupation,  these  mountains 
remind  one  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  northwest 
frontier  of  India  by  the  Kaiber  and  Kohat 
passes. 

Nature  could  not  provide  a  nation  with  a 
grander  barrier  to  the  incursions  of  the  alien, 
and  without  the  vest  ge  of  a  wall  a  hun- 
dred opportunities  are  given  for  an  impreg- 
nable series  of  defensive  works.  No  such 
road  has  been  made  to  assist  an  invading  army 
as  now  pierces  the  Malakand,  and  the  tra- 
ditional caravan  route  is  a  mere  stony  track, 
winding  in  and  out,  up  and  down  with  the 
ramifications  of  the  passage.  Curses  loud 
and  deep,  in  many  dialects,  accompany  the 
slithering  and  struggling  of  countless  beasts 
of  burden  going  to  and  fro.  From  Nankau 
City  to  tha  actual  wall  is,  it  is  computed, 
some  fifteen  miles  in  distance,  and  along  the 
overhanging  hill  runs  the  line  of  telegraph- 
posts  that  crosses  the  Gobi  desert  to  the 
frontier  port  of  Kiakta.  and  so  on  by  the  Rus- 
sian line  of  communications. 

About  a  third  of  the  way  up  one  comes  to  a 
veritable  rock  gate,  on  the  sides  of  which 
are  mounted  two  small  "joss-houses,"  where 
travelers  can  make  their  peace  with  the  gods 
before  they  enter  on  the  perils  of  the  Mongol 
road.  Above  them,  on  the  higher  crags,  were 
built  ages  ago  the  first  of  the  square  watch- 
towers,  which  stretch  In  unbroken  regularity 
to  the  furthest  points  of  the  Old  Wall. 

Twisting  about  the  hills  are  other  walled 
Inclosures,  meant  to  be  used  as  auxiliary  forts 
to  the  main  lines.  At  last,  after  many  a 
fancied  recognition,  you  come  in  sight  of  the 
Great  Wall  itself. 

For  once  in  a  way  a  world-famous  wonder 
Is  no  disappointment.  The.  dreary  yellow  of 
the  encircling  mountains,  the  sharp-cut  dis- 
tinction of  the  country's  face,  and  the  wild 
aridity  of  the  desert  beyond,  all  lend  enchant- 
ment to  the  view,  the  enchantment  of  the 
savage  tracts  which  bred  the  conquering  na- 
tions of  the  modern  world. 

From  Mongolia  came  the  Goth  and  the  Hun, 
the  Tartar  and  the  Turk;  iu  fact,  according  to 
the  ethnologist,  all  the  world's  energy  and 
force  must  have  been  generated  upon  this 
barren  tableland.  From  the  great  gate  of  the 
Great  Wall  you  look  on  to  Mongolia,  though 
it  is  not  so  called  until  you  pass  Kalgan,  and 
you  do  not  marvel  that  the  mighty  races 
Mongolia  has  bred  have  the  grit  and  pugnacity 
driven  into  their  bones. 

A  troop  of  English  cavalry  in  line  could 
pass  along  its  ramparts  for  the  whole  of  its 
extent,  and  one  of  its  bricks  weighs  as  much 
as  fourteen  pounds.  Every  hill's  crest  carries 
It  to  its  topmost  point,  and  no  slope  is  too  pre- 
cipitous for  it  to  descend,  while  to  make  the 
permanent  way  good  going  for  men  on  the 
march  the  acclivities  are  broken  into  the 
steps  of  an  easy  staircase,  still  sound  enough 
for  all  to  traverse.  Once  seen,  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  can  never  fade  from  memory. 


WE  WILL.  SHIP  ANY  COJRNISg  AMERICAN  PIAJ.O  OR  ORGAX  UPON  THE  DISTINCT  UNDER 
|  STANDING  THAT  IF  NOT  FOUND  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY  AFTER  18  MONTHS'  USE, 
WE  WIL.Ii  TAKE  IT  BACK,  thus  giving  you  one  year's  free  trial  in  your  own  home  and  a  cash  bonna  besides. 
You  take  no  risk  when  you  buy  on  the  celebrated  Cornish.  Plan.  It  is  the  only  way. 

Arguments  and  claims  are  worthless  in  the  face  of  this  guarantee.  If  as  good  pianos  and  organs  c  raid  be  bought  anywhere 
else  for  as  little  money,  we  could  not  afford  to  make  an  offer  like  this,  but  we'll  go  further.  In  proof  of  this  statement  which  may 
to  some  appear  extravagant,  we  give  to  every  purchaser  a  guarantee  that  is  practically  a  bond  secured  on  the  whole  of  our  plant 
and  property  worth  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS,  warranting  each  instrument  sold  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  Fur. 
thermore  the  Cornish  American  Pianos  and  Organs  ore  far  better  in  quality  and  general  appearance  than  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  instruments  offered  for  sale  by  any  other  firm  of  piano  and  organ  manufacturers,  or  any  agents  and  dealers, 
for  twice  the  amount  of  money  we  ask. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  but  a  Cornish  American  Piano  or  Organ  in 
I  face  of  this  guarantee,  as  you  save  half  by  purchasing  from  the  only  firm  of 
[  actual  manufacturers  of  high  grade  Pianos  and  Organs  that  sells  exclusively 
to  the  general  public  at  first  cost,  t 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  GItT] 


We  want  every  readerof  this  paper  to  write  for  THE  CORNISH 
AMERICAN  SOUVENIR  CATALOGUE,  handsomely  illustrated 
with  presentation  plate  in  colors,  and  fully  depicting  and  describing 
50  of  the  Paris  Exposition  Models  of  Cornish  American  Pianos  and 
Organs,  also  our  interesting  book,  "THE  HEART  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 
and  our  Co-partnership  plan  by  which  you  or  ANYONE  CAN  GET 

A  Cornish  Piano  or  Organ  Free- 

Send  us  your  address  to-day  and  we  will  mail  this  souvenir  gift 
FREE,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


$10     THIS  COUPON  $20 
WORTH  MONEY  TO  YOU. 

A  prompt  response  will  secure  you 
a  discount  ot  910  on  any  Organ,  or 
920  on  any  Piano  listed  In  our  cata- 
logue. Write  at  once* 


FQFF  "With  every  piano 
rnLCC  we  include  our 
patent  Multitone  Attach- 
ment, imitating  almost  any 
stringed  instrument  made. 
OUR  REFERENCES: 
Our  Bank,  your  Bank,  any 
__  Bank,  or  any  one  of  more 
than  one-quarter  million  satisfied  customers.  Get  our  new  Register  of 
2000  latest  purchasersin  every  state  in  the  Union— your  friends  are  using 
Cornish  Pianos  &  Organs.  We  sell  for  either  cash  or  easy  pay  menu. 

CORNISH  &  CO.,  Washington,  N.J. 

For  50  years  Piano  and  Organ  Makers  to  the  American  People. 


CHILD'S  SET 


.  .  ELEGANT  .  . 
SILVER-PLATED 


Premium  No.  87 

DESCRIPTION 

This  Silver-plated  Child's  Set 
is  of  the  same  pattern  and  same 
quality  as  our  other  silver-plated 
tableware.  The  base  of  the  ware 
(except  the  knife)  is  a  hard  white 
metal,  which  makes  it  strong.  It 
is  plated  with  the  full  STANDARD 
amount  of  pure  coin-silver.  The 
spoon  and  fork  will  be  engraved 
with  any  one  initial  in  an  Old 
English  letter.  The  knife  is  made 
of  steel,. heavily  plated  with  silver. 

The  set  of  three  pieces  will  be 
packed  in  a  box  lined  with  pink 
sateen,  which  makes  them  a  very 
showy  present.  The  length  of 
knife  is  7^  inches,  fork  6  inches, 
spoon  5  inches.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Last  season  we  sent  out  nearly 
200,000  pieces  of  our  silverware  as 
premiums.    It  is  a  good  bargain. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year  and  the  Silver-plated 
Child's  Set  for 

Only  60  Cents 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser 
may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the 
name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

This  Silver-plated  Child's  Set 
given  for  THREE  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Genuine  Diamond 


Scissors . . . 


These  are  the  genuine  Diamond  Brand 
S  Scissors,  made  and  warranted  by  the  largest 
scissors-factory  in  the  world.   They  are  made 
of  fine  steel,  hand-forged,  ground  edges,  tem- 
pered by  experts,  heavily  nickel-plated,  highly  polished.  Length  7J  inches. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  C*ck*yi-Cl 
and  These  Nickel-plated  Steel  Scissors  for  .  .  .    /U  WC11L» 

( )Then  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  the  regular  cash  commission 
op  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  THREE  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Faiui  ■  || 
and  Fireside.  • 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio  | 


MEN,  WOMEN 
BOYS,  GIRLS 


and  girls  out  of  school  hours 
you  work.  Address  whichever 
The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co., 


Started  in  business  on 
a  new  plan  free;  you 
make  jsSlu  and  upward 
for  each  few  hours  you 
work ;  energetic  persons 
do  it  odd  hours  or  over- 
time, and  "bright  boys 
;  good  pay  for  all  time 
of  our  ofhees  i3  nearest.' 
New  York  and  Chicago. 


Notice  to  Club-raisers 

Valuable  premiums  are  given  FREE  for 
clubs  of  subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. Instructions  "How  to  Get  Up  Clubs" 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED**** 


1 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  TO 
PROCURE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR  THE 

WOMAN'S 
HOME 

COMPANION 

the  Most  Beautiful  and  Popular 
Home  Magazine  in  the  World. 
Large  CASH  Commission.  Sam- 
ple copies  furnished  free. 

ADDRESS 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION, 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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For  Household  Uses 


Powdered 
Borax 

produced  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co., 
is  loo  per  cent  pure. 

AVOID  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  only  safe  guarantee  of  purity  is  to  see 
that  the  name 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO. 

[  appears  on  every  package. 

Sold  by  all.  druggists   and  grocers. 
Our  book— "300  Ways  to  Use  Borax"— is 
invaluable  and  free  to  all  on  request. 
Address  our  Chicago  office. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO., 
San  Francisco.  Chicago.    New  York. 


A  $2522  Watch 

in  appearance.    The  handsomest  genuine 
gold  plated  watch  on  the  marknt.  Double 
huntingcaso,  SOLID  GOLD  PATTERN  of  en- 
graving. Elegantly  finished  jeweled 
movement, stem  wind  and  set  and 
absolutely  guaranteed  for  5  years. 
Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with 
your  mime  and  address  and  we  will 
send  the  watch  to  you  byexpressfor 
examination;  you  examine  it  at  the 
express  office  and  if  as  represented 
pay  express  agent  our  special  intro- 
ductory price  |3.50  and  it  is  yours. 
Only  one  watch  to  each  customer  at 
this  price.    Mention  in  your  letter 
whether  you  want   GENT'S  OR 
LADY'S  SIZE  and  order  to-day  as 
jt  samples  at  this  reduced  price  for  60  days  only. 
MEKS  &  CO.  352-356  Dearborn  St.  Chicago. 


we  will  send  oi 
Jt.  K.  CUAL 


No  Money  in  Advance 

Our  elegant  New  Jewel  Drop- 
.head  Sewing  Machine  possess- 
ing all  the  latest  improve- 
ments, high  quality  and  thor- 
ough workmanship.  Shipped 
1  directat$12.50,fche  lowest  price 
Id  ever  known.  30  days'  free  trial.  - 

(Money  refunded  if  not  as  represent- 
ed. Guaranteed  20  years.  AU  at- 
tachments free.  125.000  sold. 
I  #40.00  Arlington  for. ...  *1 4.50 
1#50.00         "  »....*1?.00 
»60.00  Kenwood  "....*3150 
Other  Machine,  at  #8.00.  #9.00  and  #10.50 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  168-164  W.YimBuren  St.,  B-7,  Chicago 


Solid  GOLD 

plated  Bracelet  seat  free  to 
LADIES  GOLD  plated  Dress 
with  an  exquisite-jewel.)  Sfm- 
m  will  send  you  thepinfl  post- 
money  &  we  will  send  you  the 
full  v  engraved  8z  the  lock  opens 
trust  vuu  &  will  take  back  all 
to-day .   The  MAXWELL  CO. 


OR  SILVER 

anyone  for  selling  5  sets  of  our 
Pins  for  25c.  a  set;  (each  pin  set 
ply  send  your  name  &  address  & 
paid.  When  sold,  sendua  the 
Bracelet.  The  chain  is  beauti- 
with  a  dainty  little  key.  We 
the  pins  you  cannot  sell.  Write 
DEPT.    657    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Valuable  Christmas 
Presents  Free 

U'M'M'U'W'WH.M.M.M.H.H.rWWWl 

Our  new  Premium  List  has  a  liberal  array  of 
choice  articles  suitable  for  presents,  any  of  which 
you  can  get  without  any  cash  expense  whatever. 
It  is  Free.  Write  for  it  to-day  and  at  once  begin 
to  get  ready  for  Christmas. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FEARN  MORE  MONEY  f% 
BY  HOME  STUDY  ■  -!J 

REE  SCHOLARSHIP^! 

TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  | 
I U  Electrical ,  Mechani  cal,  Marine,  ryniyrrniUpi 
|f|  Stationary  or  Locomotive  LIlulflLLnlHll  X 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. X 
 iinniiiiiiiiniimiiiiiiiiiiniiniinii/ 

BOYS -GIRLS 

and  Ladies — get 'Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles,  Rings 
Silverware  and  other  valuable  premiums  FREE 
for  selling  20  packages  of  our  IMPERIAL 
COURT  PLASTER  at  10c  each.   Send  name  i 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with! 
premium  list  and  instructions.  When  sold  sendl 
us  the  $2.00  and  we  will  forward  premium  you  i 
select.    Write  for  outfit  to-day,  and  be  first 
in  your  town  to  get  a  premium.  Address 
MAY  WOOD  NOVELTY  CO..  8  Elm  St,  .MAY  WOOD.  ILL 

W/antmi  Farmers'  Sons 

T  T  Cllll^"vl  with  knowledge  of  farm 
stock  and  fair  education  to 
^ work  in  an  office ;  #45  per 
month,  with  advancement;  steady  employment;  must 
be  honest,  reliable  and  with  good  recommendations. 
Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  established 
in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particulars. 
THE  VETERINARY  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  LONDON,  CAN. 

Can  Readily  Make 
$18  to  $25 

weekly  by  representing  us  in  any  locality 
And  as  the  position  is  both  pleasant  and  profitable  the  year  round,  I 
will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all.  Even  your  spare  time  is 
valuable  and  if  you  really  want  to  make  money,  addresB,  with  2c 
stamp,  MRS.  DART  E.  WHEELER,  87  Washington  St.  Chicago,  111. 


LADIES 


E 


ASTNIAN 


Thoroughly  trains  young 
men  and  women  for  busi- 
ness and  secures  sit- 
nniiEuvccDCic  u  v  nation".  Instruction  by 
POUGHKEEPSIE.  H.  I.  man  or  in  person.  Ex- 
penses low.  For  full  information  a'ddress 
C.  C.  GAMES,  Box  802,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 


LIFELIKE  ARTIFICIAL  EYES 


Our  KOKEL  eyes,  made  specially  to  match 
the  natural,  defy  detection.  Write  for  prices 
and  full  particulars.  W.  T.  QEORQEN, 
Dept.  F,  32  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 

ONE  YEAR  for  lO  CENTS 

Weaend  our  large  16-pnge,  64-eol.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories.  Home  Dec- 
orations, Fashions,  Household, Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  ono 
year  for  10  cents,  if  you  also  send  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 
WOMAN'S  FARM  JOURNAL,  4312  Easton  Ave.,  Saint  Lo.ols,  Mo. 

■  To  agents  for  eellingouront-prlce 

 .Xnia3Uooks.6Ucbookl5e;$l  book 

tm;tlJ*)  book 60c;  $2.60  book  76c.  CREDIT  GIVEN.  FREIGHT 
0*10    FJtRUlSON  PUB.  CO.        l 55  Filth  SI.  Cincinnati,  O. 

A  rtPcMTC  Simplicity  GASOLINE  MANTLE  LAMPS 

HUC11  1  3  CHEAP.  Send  address  for  Qualities.  Prices. 
Photo-engravings.   NICE  GIRL.    Morey,  La  Grange,  111. 

/-,■-.  .  n\T  lITArtl/  SILK  REMNAXTS,  enough  for  quilts,  50c. 
(,KA  /  V   Wl  IK  K  largo  package  baa.lsonx  colon  10c.  JERSEY 
It,  1     II  gILK  SIIL1  BoI  :(o  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


outfit  free; 

26c :  $1 .50  book  50c ;  $2.60 1 


1  GENTS  WANTED— Rest  Carpet-Stretcher  made.  10  other  articles 
A  needed  in  every  home;  W.  E.Sitterly,"5  Wash.  St. , Auburn,  N .  Y. 


KIPLING  ON  THE  FUTURE 

Wlion  earth's  last  picture  is  painted,  and  the 

tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded,  and  the 

youngest  critic  has  died, 
We  shall  rest,  and,  faith  we  shall  need  it — 

lie  down  for  an  eon  or  two, 
Till  the  Master  of  all  good  workmen  shall 

set  us  to  work  anew! 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy; 

they  shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair; 
They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas  with 

brushes  of  comets'  hair; 
They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from— 

Magdalene,  Peter  and  Paul; 
They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting,  and 

never  be  tired  at  all ! 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only 

the  Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one 

shall  work  for  fame; 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each 

in  his  separate  star 
Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it,  for  the 

God  of  things  as  they  are! 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


RECOGNIZING  LIMITATIONS 

As  young  people  start  out  on  their 
life's  career  they  naturally  di- 
vide into  two  classes.  One,  the 
sinaller  class,  is  composed  of 
bold,  aggressive  spirits  who  are  bound 
to  become  "self-directing  things  of 
power."  They  have  in  greater  or  less 
degree  creative  energy,  originating  im- 
pulses. If  they  do  not  find  a  place  they 
will  make  one.  In  business  life  they 
are  bound  to  venture,  to  gain,  to  lose, 
to  fall,  to  rise,  ever  going  on  with  well- 
grounded  confidence  that  they  will  "gen- 
erally fall  on  their  feet."  Business  life 
to  them  has  the  fascination  of  a  foot- 
ball game,  and  they  take  the  risks  with 
a  cheer,  and  the  hard  knocks  with  a 
certain  joy  in  their  ability  to  stand 
hard  knocks.  They  are  alert  in  their 
watchfulness  of  all  the  tides  and  eddies 
of  commercial  life,  quick  to  seize  a 
point  of  vantage  fertile  in  resources, 
resolutely  steadfast  in  holding  what- 
ever is  gained. 

The  other,  the  larger  class,  is  com- 
posed of  more  timid  souls,  but  often  of 
those  not  less  faithful  or  necessary  to 
the  rolling  on  of  life's  wheels  of  indus- 
try. These  have  slight  originating  im- 
pulses; they  are  not  resourceful,  not 
quick  to  see  opportunities  for  prof- 
itable ventures;  they  usually  work  best 
under  direction,  and  succeed  best  when 
they  devote  themselves  steadily  to  some 
one  pursuit.  If,  becoming  dissatisfied, 
they  strike  out  blindly  in  the  path  of 
bolder  spirits  they  are  likely  to  be 
taught  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that 
"larger  boats  may  venture  more,  but 
little  boats  should  keep  near  shore." 

A  clear-sighted  recognition  of  the 
class  to  which  one  belongs,  and  a  con- 
tented acceptance  of  the  fact,  may  be 
to  many  a  youth  a  long  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  happiness  and  true,  if  not 
distinguished,  success. — Young  People. 

i. 

SEEING  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE 

An^old  colored  woman  went  to  a  del- 
egate of  the  Christian  Commission  at 
Vicksburg,  who  was  very  ill  with  fever 
and  much  depressed  in  spirit,  and  said: 

"Massa,  does  ye  see  de  bright  side  dis 
mornin'?" 

"No,  Nanny,"  said  I;  "it  isn't. so  bright 
as  I  wish  it." 

"Well,  massa,  I  alius  see  de  bright 
side." 

"You  do?"  said  I.  "Maybe  you  haven't 
had  much  trouble?" 

"Maybe  not,"  she  said;  and  then  she 
went  on  to  tell,  in  her  simple,  broken 
way,  of  her  life  in  Virginia,  of  the  sell- 
ing of  her  children  one  by  one.,  of  the 
auction-sale  of  her  husband  and  then  of 
herself.  She  was  alone  now  in  camp, 
without  having  heard  from  one  of  her 
kindred  for  years. 

"Maybe  I  ain't  seen  no  trouble,  mas- 
sa," she  said. 

"But,  Nanny,"  said  I,  "have  you  seen 
the  bright  side  all  the  time?" 

"Alius,  massa;  alius." 

"Well,  how  do  you  do  it?" 


"Dis  is  de  way,  massa.  When  I  see 
de  brack  cloud  comin'  over" — and  she 
waved  her  dark  hand  inside  the  tent,  as 
though  one  might  be  settling  down 
there — "an'  'pears  like  it's  comin' 
crushin'  down  on  me,  den  I  jist  whips 
~aroim'  on  de  oder  side,  and  I  finds  de 
Lord  Jesus  dar,  and  den  it's  all  bright 
an'  el'ar.  De  bright  side's  alius  whar 
Jesus  is,  massa." 

"Well,  Nanny,"  said  I,  "if  you  can  do 
that  I  think  I  ought  to." 

"  'Pears  like  you  ought  to,  massa,  as 
you's  a  preacher  of  de  Word  of  Jesus." 

She  went  away;  I  turned  myself  upon 
my  blanket,  and  said  in  my  heart,  "  'The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd.'  It  is  all  right 
and  well.  Now  come  fever  or  health, 
come  death  or  life,  come  burial  on  the 
Yazoo  Bluff  or  in  the  churchyard  at 
home — 'the  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.'  " — 
Detroit  Christian  Herald. 

CHARACTER 

Character  is  a  perfectly  educated  will. 
— Novalis. 

Handsome  is  that  handsome  does. — ■ 
Goldsmith. 

Character  is  what  nature  has  engrav- 
en in  us;  can  we  then  efface  it? — Vol- 
taire. 

Actions,  looks,  words,  steps,  form  the 
alphabet  by  which  you  may  spell  char- 
acter.— Lavater. 

Character  is  higher  than  intellect.  A 
great  soul  will  be  strong  to  live  as  well 
as  to  think. — Emerson. 

Not  in  the  clamor  of  the  crowded  street, 

Not  in  the  shout  and  plaudits  of  the  throng, 
But  in  ourselves  are  triumphs  and  defeat. 

—Longfellow. 

Character,  like  porcelain  ware,  must 
be  printed  before  it  is  glazed.  There 
can  be  no  change  after  it  is  burned  in. — 
Beecher.  ■  * 

Character  is  the  spiritual  body  of  the 
person,  and  represents  the  individualiza- 
tion of  vital  experience,  the  conversion 
of  unconscious  things  into  self-con- 
scious men. — Whipple. 

The  effect  of  character  is  always  to 
command  consideration.  We  sport  and 
try  and  laugh  with  men  and  women 
who  have  none,  but  we  never  confide  in 
them. — Simms. 

A  good  character  is  in  all  cases  the 
fruit  of  personal  exertion.  It  is  not 
inherited  from  parents,  it  is  hot  created 
by  external  advantages;  it  is  the  result 
of  one's  own  endeavors. — Hawes. 

The  noblest  contribution  which  any 
man  can  make  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity is  that  of  a  good  character.  The 
richest  bequest  which  any  man  can 
leave  to  the  youth  of  his  native  land  is 
that  of  a  shining,  spotless  example. — 
Winthrop. 

i. 

NEVER  KNEW  HIM 

A  touching  story  is  told  of  the  child 
of  a  well-known  French  painter.  The 
little  girl  lost  her  sight  in  infancy,  and 
her  blindness  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
curable. A  famous  oculist  in  Paris, 
however,  performed  an  operation  on 
her  eyes  and  restored  her  sight. 

Her  mother  had  long  been  dead,  and 
her  father  had  been  her  only  friend 
and  companion.  When  she  was  told 
that  blindness  could  be  cured  her  one 
thought  was  that  she  could  see  him; 
and  when  the  cure  was  complete  and 
the  bandages  were  removed  she  ran  to 
him,  and,  trembling,  pored  over  his 
features,  shutting  her  eyes  now  and 
Ihen  and  passing'  her  fingers  over  his 
face,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  it  was  he. 

The  father  had  a  noble  head  and 
presence,  and  his  every  look  and  motion 
was  watched  by  his  daughter  with  the 
keenest  delight.  For  the  first  time  his 
constant  tenderness  and  care  seemed 
real  to  her.  If  he  caressed  her,  or  even 
looked  ,upon  her  kindly,  it  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes. 

"To  think,"  she  cried,  holding  his 
hand  close  in  hers,  "that  I  had  this 
father  so  many  years  and  never  knew 
him!" 

How  many  of  us  are  like  the  little 
blind  girl?— The  Word  and  The  Way. 


EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  0.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
-Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb., 77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
rem  edies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee,  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page  book, "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 

" WHAT'S  THE  TIME?" 

A  booklet  with  this  title,  just  published 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Kail- 
way,  should  not  only  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  traveler,  but  should  have  a  place  on 
the  desk  of  every  banker,  merchant  or  other 
business  man. 

The  four  "  Time  Standards  "  which  govern 
our  entire  time  system  and  which  are  more 
or  less  familiar  to  most  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, but  by  many  others  little  understood,  are 
so  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  charts,  diagrams  and  tables  that  any 
one  who  chooses  can  become  conversant 
with  the  subject  in  question.  There  are 
also  some  i  twenty-four  tables  by  which 
almost  at  a  glance,  the  time  at  any  place 
being  given,  the  hour  and  day  can  be 
ascertained  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
world. 

A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  inclosing  two- 
cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


FOR  THE  ENLARGED  1900  PEER- 
LESS ATLAS  AND  PICTORIAL 
GAZETTEER  OF  ALL  LANDS  .... 

.Now  ready.  Over  800  Colored  Maps  and  Beautiful 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Sells  at  sight,  the  superb 
NEW  FEATURES  including  full-page  Map  of  China  and 
the  Far  East,  War  Map  of  South  Africa,  Large  Maps  of 
the  Philippines,  Pacific  Ocean,  Cuba,  Alaska.  Map  and 
account  of  Nicaragua  canal.  Supplement  with  figures  of 

THE  CENSUS  OF"  IOOO 

Furnished  every  buyer  of  this  Atlas  FREE.  Agents  are 
positively  clearing  $20  to  g50  a  week.  You  can  do  it.  Low 
Price.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  experience  if  any. 


THE  CROWELL  AND  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


War  on  High  Prices 

HIGH  GRADE  GUITAR  with  beautiful  mahog- 
~  -  iii  i  any  finish,  a  very  fine,  sweet  toned  instrument, 
CI  Wlth  extra  set  ot  strings,  and  Book  ot  Chords, 
ta\  1 1  fully  guaranteed;  equal  to  any  retailed  at  86.00, 
I  our  price  $2. 90.  Stradlvariua  Model  Violin 
and  outfit  complete  sold  by  dealers  at  $8.01),  our 
price  $3.  1 5.  Mandolin,  dealers  price 
86.00,  our  price  S2. 75.  A  *?.00  Banjo 
nickel  plated  rim  lor  $3.00.  AlsoOame- 
|ras,  Graphophones  and  all  kinds  of  Music- 
lal  Instruments  shipped  direct  at  lowest 
[wholesale  prices,  C.  O.  D.  without  one  cent 
in  advance.  ORCArJS  &  PIANOS 
or  fine  tone,  elegant  finish  and  tborougli 
workmanship  sent  on  20,  30  or  60  days 
Ifree  trial  at  one-half  dealers  prices. 
(Pianos  from  $122.75  upwards.  Organs 
lfrom$21.?5  upwards.  A  $800  Kenwood 
Piano  for  $150.  A  $75  Organ  for  $80 
Write  at  once  for  large  illustrated  cata- 
logue FREE.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
160  W.  Van  Buren St.,  B-7,      Chicago,  111. 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  MANY 

P.  W.  Parkhurst,  the  Boston  publisher, 
says  that  if  any  one  afflicted  with  rheuma- 
tism in  any  form,  or  neuralgia,  will  send 
their  address  to  him  at  Box  1501,  Boston, 
Mass.,  he  will  direct  them  to  a  perfect  cure. 
He  has  nothing  to  sell  or  give;  only  tells 
you  how  he  was  cured.  Hundreds  have 
tested  it  with  success. 


RUBBER  COLLARS 


WHITE  and  FANCY 

Never  wilt,  instantly  cleaned, no  laundry  bills,  no 
odor, never  him  yellow,  canno  t  be  told  from  Moen 
n.ted  by  everybody.  Don't  buy  Celluloid  called  Rub- 
ber at  stores.  Sold  only  by  amenta,  or  by  mail. 
B*ni  *  i-entn  ,n  ntsmf-i  for  CntfiK'uH  of  ISO  UP-TO-DATE 
STYLES  AND  SAMPLES.    Eiclusivo  lcm.orT nUoired 

Dept.  J.  M. «fc  M.  MFG  CO., Springfield, Muni 


You  Can  Wake  if °fffG 

sellingour  Pat.  ALUMINUM  Steam  Coofc- 
ingKettle.  Lots  of  honest  $$$  made  daily 
R.H.Smith,  Oakville,  Pa.,  clears *212  in 
six  days.  You  can  do  the  same,  as  every 
woman  needs  it.  For  particulars  and 
exclusive  territory  address  to  -  day, 
Z.  WILSON  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  ALUMINUM 
Cooking  Utensils,  Dept.  3,   Lenient,  I1L 


The  biggest,  brightest  and 
best  Western  Weekly- 
paper  in  existence.  Grand 
views  of  scenery,  stories  of 
adventure  and  full  min- 
ing reports  weekly.  Tenth  year,  Solely  to  introduce  the  paper 
it  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on  trial  for  10c;  clubs  of  six  50c.;  !2 
for$l.    Stamps  taken.    ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY,  Denver,  Colo. 


18c 


PAYS 


to  write  for  our  260-page  free  book. 
Tells  how  men  with  small  capital 
can  make  money  with  a  Magic 
-  Lantern  or  Stereoptiron. 
McALLISTEfc,  Hfg.  Optician,  4»  Nassau  St..  N.  Y. 


Af  FNT<i  WANTED— New  plan;  fast  seller:  big 
/^\JLIl  I  O  commission  or  salary ;  full  instructions 
free.   W.  B.  Otwell,  Manufacturer,  Curlluvllle,  111. 
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THE  PARM  AND  F7!  RESIDE 


OCTOBEK  13,  1900 


I^BL  smilfs"W 


MUMPS 

Onct  I  had  the  mumps,  and,  my! 

Didn't  I  look  funny!  I 

Made  the  people  laugh  and  roar 

When  they  peeked  in  through  the  door. 

But  ma  didn't  laugh,  and  she 

Was  jes'  awful  nice  to  mo — 

Even  though  1  had  the  "grumps," 

For  that  always  goes  with  mumps. 

And  I  couldn't  swaller  good, 
So  she  fed  me  all  she  could 
With  a  spoou,  on  soupy  stuff; 
Jiminy!  I  got  enough 
Of  that  sort  of  thing,  ycu  bet! 
Soup's  too  watery  and  wet. 
And  pa  had  to  do  the  chores, 
'Cause  I  dassent  go  outdoors. 

I  was  down  in  bed  three  days! 
Sick  in  lots  and  lots  of  ways; 
And  they  promised  me  some  figs 
And  new  boots  and  guinea-pigs, 
And  some  more  that  I  forget; 
But  I  haven't  got  'em  yet! 
And  I  foun'— jes'  think  of  it!— 
STwo  whole  loads  of  wood  to  split! 

—Edwin  L.  Sabiu,  in  Puck. 


OUR  NEW  NEIGHBORS 

NEW  neighbors,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Jobson 
the  other  morning,  as  he  paused  on 
the  steps  of  his  house  before  setting 
off  for  his  office  and  nodded  toward 
the  furniture-vans  backed  up  to  the 
curb  of  the  new  house  on  the  left  that  had 
only  recently  been  completed. 

"So  I  observe,"  said  Mrs.  Jobson.  Then 
Mr.  Jobson  went  on  dowu  t8\vu  about  his 
business. 

When  he  came  home  that  afternoon  he  had 
It  all  made  up  for  Mrs.  Jobson. 

"Met  the  new  neighbors,  of  course,  by  this 
time?"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Jobson.  almost  as  soon 
as  he  had  hung  his  hat  and  coat  on  the  rack. 

"Well,  I  haven't  been  in—" 

"Not  met  them  yet!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jobson, 
in  well-simulated  tones  of  surprise.  "Why, 
that's  funny!  I  expected  to  find  them  here 
for  dinner  when  I  got  home.  Not  losing  your 
neighborly  grip  on  anything,  are  you?" 

"Now,  you  know  that—'' 

"Well,  well,  well!"  said  Mr.  Jobson;  "a 
whole  eight  hours  have  passed  since  the  vans 
of  the  new  neighbors'  truck  hove  to  on  the 
horizon,  and  you  haven't  got  real  chummy 
and  thick  with  'em  yet!  I  hope  you're  not 
ailing,  Mrs.  Jobson?" 

"Please  don't  be  so  rid—" 

"Anyhow,  if  I  didn't  find  them  all  here  at 
dinner  I  surely  thought  you'd  be  in  there  on 
terms  of  unbendable  friendship  with  the  fe- 
male boss  of  the  house  when  I  got  home. 
Why,  aren't  you  wasting  valuable  time? 
Supposing  they  find  they  don't  like  the  house 
to-morrow  morning  say,  and  move  away,  and 
there  you'll  be— you  won't  have  known  them 
and  had  'em  running  in  here  in  sets  of  fours 
when  I  wanted  to  read  my  paper,  and—" 

"If  you'll  only  let  me — " 

But  Mr.  Jobsou  wasn't  doing  any  letting. 
He  had  the  whole  thing  all  thought  out  and 
rehearsed,  and  he  didn't  want  to  overlook  any 
chances. 

"Did  the  lady  who  runs  the  new  plant 
tell  _  you  that  a  great  sorrow  rested  on 
her  life  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  her 
husband  is  so  lacking  in  regard  for  the 
higher  and  nobler  that  he  eats  lemon  me- 
ringue pie  with  a  tablespoon  and  falls  to 
sleep  after  dinner  and  snores?  She  didn't  tell 
you  that,  eh?  Oh,  but  she  will,  though.  Give 
her  time.  S'pose  you  told  her  that  your  man 
didn't  care  much  about  Nirvana  and  Delsarte 
and  reincarnation  and  the  influence  of  envi- 
ronment and  tiddledywinks,  either,  eh?  That's 
a  great  sorrow  on  your  life,  too,  isn't  it?  I 
s'pose  you  told  them  how  to  hang  the  pictures 
up,  eh?  And  told  'em  all  about  the  rest  of 
the  people  on  the  block— whom  to  cultivate 
and  whom  to  knock?  Did  you  say  anything 
while  you  were  in  there  about  that  perfectly 
lovely  family  that  moved  in  three  doors  to 
the  right  that  you  got  on  terms  of  indissol- 
uble thickness  with  twenty  minutes  after  the 
last  moving-van  had  moved  off.  and  that  you 
got  sore  on  and  decided  wouldn't  do  inside  of 
three  or  four  days?  Didn't  mention  anything 
about  that  crowd,  eh? 

"And  I'll  be  bound  you  didn't  mention  the 
old  beldame  across  the  street  who's  got  her 
once  pretty  daughter  worn  to  a  frazzle  with 
her  fiendish  temper  and  her  infamous  tongue? 
No?  Well,  what's  the  use  of  having  neighbors, 
Mrs.  Jobson,  if  you're  never  going  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  them,  I'd  like  to  know?  Any- 
how, I  need  to  have  a  whole  lot  more  fussy 
and  garrulous  women  neighbors  running  in 
here  and— er— chewing  the  rag  when  I'm  try- 
ing to  find  out  what's  the  news  of  the  day 
In  the  paper,  and  sniffing  disapprovingly  over 
my  tobacco-smoke  and  looking  at  me  as  if 
they  wished  I  was  up  on  the  roof  or  down 
In  the  cellar  or  somewhere,  and—" 


"Mr.  Jobson,"  said  Mrs.  Jobson,  "I  haven't 
as  yet,  I  told  you,  called  on  the  new  neighbors 
next  door,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will,  as 
you  said,  ask  us  In  to  see  them  to-night  or 
run  i-i  themselves." 

"They  will,  hey?"  said  Mr.  Jobson,  his  jaw 
dropping.  "Well,  I  knew  you  were  quick  In 
this  neighbor  business.  Mrs.  Jobson,  which 
is  what  I've  been  trying  to  get  at,  but  this 
is  the  record.   This  is  the—" 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Jobson,  "I  guess 
we'll  see  them  to-night  without  doubt.  It's 
your  sister  and  your  sister's  husband  and 
family  that  have  moved  in  next  door,  you 
know.  They  got  tired  of  the  Hill,  and  they 
decided  last  week  to  take  the  new  house  next 
to  us  and  surprise  you.  So  that  you  have 
really  wasted  a  lot  of  good,  life-giving  breath, 
haven't  you,  my  dear?" 

"Well,'  maybe  I  have  been  doing  a  mon- 
ologue stunt  without  exact  data  to  base  it 
on,"  admitted  Mr.  Jobson,  sheepishly.— Wash- 
ington Star. 


WHERE  IT  HURT  THE  MOST 

Mrs.  Monkton— "You  got  home  later  than 
usual  last  night,  dear." 

Monkton — "Yes.  Poker." 

Mrs.  Monkton— "Poker!  You  never  told 
me  that  you  played  poker!" 

Monkton— "You  never  askc<|  me." 

Mrs.  Monkton  (aghast)— "Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  every  Saturday  night  you  have  been 
out  during  the  past  year  you  have  been  gam- 
bling—gambling with  painted  cards?" 

Monkton— "Certainly." 

Mrs.  Monkton  (intensely  agitated)— "And 
you  told  me  it  was  business!" 

Monkton— "Well,  it  is  business.  When  a 
man  of  my  age  plays  poker  every  Saturday 
night  he  doesn't  do  it  for  his  health.  It's 
business  pure  and  simple.  Why,  during  the 
last  six  months  I  have  won  five  hundred  dol- 
lars." 

Mrs.  Monkton— "Oh.  you  unnatural  man! 
How  you  have  deceived  me!  How  could  you! 
How  wicked!   How  sinful!   To  treat  me  so!" 

Monkton— "Nonsense!  Playing  cards  isn't 
a  bit  worse  than  half  the  things  you  women 
do." 

Mrs.  Monkton  (tearfully)— "Maybe  it  isn't; 
but  if  I  had  won  five  hundred  dollars  during 
the  last  six  months  I  would  at  least  have  giv- 
en you  half  of  it." 

■t 

HER  ELECTRIC  SPARK 

"Millie!" 

The  young  lineman  twirled  his  hat  in  his 
hands  in  an  agitated  manner  and  spoke  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to  get 
away  from  him. 

"Millie,  the  fact  is,  I— I— there's  somethiug 
I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  can't  seem  to  fetch  it.  When  you  look 
at  me  like  that,  you  know,  it  breaks  me  all 
up.  I've  been  coining  here  so  long  that  I 
oughtn't  to  be  afraid,  I  reckon,  but— but  you 
know  how  it  is— or  maybe  you  don't,  either. 
I  thought  you're  a  little  the  livest  wire  I 
ever— I  didn't  think  it  would  be  so  hard  when 
I— " 

Here  he  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

"Millie!"  he  exclaimed,  in  desperation,  "I'm 
short-circuited!   I've  burned  out  a  fuse!" 

"Jerry,  are  you  trying  to  ask  me  to  marry 
you?" 

"Y-yes!" 

"Why,  of  course  I  will,  you  foolish  boy!" 

And  love's  current  flowed  unobstructedly 
again,  lighting  up  with  its  pure  radiance  the 
rose-embowered  pathway  that,  etc.— Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


ALL  THAT  IS  IMPORTANT 

"Oh,  I  have  a  great  song  this  time,"  said 
the  man  who  writes  popular  music.  "It's 
sure  to  be  a  go." 

"Play  it  for  me,"  requested  the  man  who 
doesn't  know  much  about  such  things. 

"Oh,  I  haven't  written  the  music  yet!" 

"Then  hum  the  air  for  me." 

"It's  not  yet  composed." 

"The  beauty  lies  in  the  sentiment.  I  sup- 
pose.   What's  the  first  verse?" 

"Oh,  I  haven't  written  that;  but  I  tell  you, 
old  man,  I  have  a  catch-line  for  the  chorus 
that's  simply  great."— Chicago  Post. 


BLOOD-CELL  SHAKERS 

An  English  journal  expresses  a  wonder 
whether  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the 
ignorant  classes  or  of  some  of  the  cultivated 
classes  is  the  worse. 

For  Instance,  the  groom  says,  "  'Arry,  'old 
my  'oss."  But  the  curate  says,  "He  that  hath 
yaws  to  yaw,  let  him  yaw."  And  the  doe- 
tor's  wife  says,  "Jawge,  please  go  to  Awthah 
and  awdah  the  hawse;  and  don't,  forget  to 
look  at  the  fiah."  And  the  vicar  says,  "If 
owah  gwacious  soverlng  lady  wur-ah  to  die!" 
—Christian  Register. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

Before  1854  there  were  no 
Waltham  Watches  nor  any 
American  Watches.    To-day  the 
tradition  that  one  must  go  abroad  for 
a  good  watch  has  been  exploded 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch 
Company. 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  matches,  ivill  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 
v         Waltham,  Mass. 


This  beautiful  Jewel  Casket  is  silk  lined,  has  a  hinged  cover  and  contains  all  of 
the  following  pieces  of  jewelry:  Gold  Watch  Chain  and  Charm,  Bracelet  and 
Locket,  i  Scarf  Pins,  (Diamond,  Turquoise,  Ruby,  Emerald).  Genuine  Electric 
Diamond  Ring,  Plain  Gold  Ring,  Pair  Cuff  Buttons,  5  Stick  Pins.  (Fly.  Butter- 
fly, Horseshoe,  Marlowe,  3  Hearts),  Enameled  Brooch,  Trilby  Heart,  Emerald 
Belt  Pin  and  3  Beauty  Pins.  This  jewelry  is  fine  gold  plated,  and  the  stones  are  exquisite  imitations  of  the 
precious  gems  they  represent,  and  exactly  like  illustrations.  You  can  get  this  beautiful  Jewel  Casket  with  the 
twenty-two  pieces  of  fine  jewelry  absolutely  free,  by  selling  only  eight  boxes  of  our  Ounce  of  Prevention  Tab- 
lets, The  Great  Cold  Remedy  and  Headache  Cure.  Cures  Cold  in  One  Day '  Relieves  Headache  at  Once!  If  you 
agree  to  sell  only  eight  boxes  at  25  cents  a  box, write  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you  the  tablets  by  mail  postpaid. 
When  sold  send  us  the  money,  $2.00,  and  we  will  send  you  this  beautiful  premium,  exactly  as  described,  same 
day  money  is  received.  If  you  do  not  sell  all  of  the  tablets,  we  will  send  you  two  pieces  of  the  jewelrv  for  each 
box  sold.  This  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  get  a  charming  assortment  of  elegant  jewelry  for  a  very  little  work. 
Write  to-day  to  NATIONAL.  MEDICINE  CO.,  Lock  Box  17,    1010  Chapel  St.-New  Haven.Conn. 


HANDKERCHIEFS  FREE 

Send  your  name  and  address,  no  money  required,  and  we  will 
send  you  six  sets  of  large  jeweled  Beauty  Pins  to  sell  at  25c  a 
set.  They  sell  on  siulil.  When  sold  send  us  the  $1.50,  and  we 
will  send  you  post  free  one  dozen  white  Handkerchiefs  pointed, 
white  scalloped  edge,  12xl2V2,  floral  embroidered  in  one  corner  in 
wash  silk,  like  shown  in  picture.  A  beautiful  stone  set  ring  and 
jeweled  Stick  Pin  sent  free  in  addition  if  you  write  to-day. 
ST.  LOUIS  PREMIUM  (O.,     Dept.A-28,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


YOU  MAKE  $5?-°  A  DAY  EASY 

Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Metal  Platlnfr- 

* ".  home  or  traveling,  taklog  orders,  usiog,  selling 
Prof.  Gray's  Machine..  Plates  Watches, 
I  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles,  all  metal 
goodt.  NO  EXPERIENCE.  Heavy  plate. 
Modern  methods.  No  toys.  We  do  plat- 
ing, make  outfit!,  all  sixes.  Complete, 
all  tools,  lathes,  materials,  etc.,  ready 

 j  for  work.    The  Royal,  new  dipping 

process,  quick,  easy.  We  teach  you  the  art,  furnish  secret* 
formulas,  free.  Write  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc.,  FREE. 
O.  GRAY  &  CO.,  Plating  Works,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Want  your  moustache  or  beard  a  beau- 
tiful brown  or  rich  black  ?  Then  use 


Buckingham's 


60c.  OF  Druggists,  or  R.  P.  hall  &  Co.,  Nashua,  n.  h. 


^av   ^anav  ■%  f\  Send  us  your  address 

|P  MB  0%  ||A|f  VIIMA  andwo  willshovvyuu 
V      WM  <|  Udf  OUI  t#  how  to  make  $3  a  da, 

Elm  bV  JH  v  absolutely  sure;  we 

^mmmW  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  f   for  every  day's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

HOVAL  JU\"i  KICT1  KING  CO.,        Box206,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  DR.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MAIN   or  WOMAN 

to  employ  and  superintend  agents— 850  per  month  and 
expenses.  Experience  not  required,  rermanent  position. 
Z1EC1LER    CO.,   2*4  Locust   Street,  Philadelphia. 

j,^.  MAGIC  GOLDOMETER  ^-■"■j  »,'»„- 

yr/|<Ns'  Silver,  also  Rods  and  Needles.    Circular  2  cent*. 
B.  Q.  STAITKFK.  Dept.  V,  P.,  H&rrUburg,  Pa. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  AS,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1  ~are?-  sami'Ie  ™™  fre- 


Coe  Chew.  Co.,  Cleveland,  6. 


A  HEALTH  RESORT 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  on  the  Kansas 
City  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
all-the-year-around  health  and  pleasure  re- 
sorts in  the  United  States.  The  use  of  its 
waters  has  benefited  a  great  many  sufferers. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way has  just  issued  a  finely  illustrated 
booklet,  describing  the  resort  and  telling  of 
its  advantages,  which  wrill  be  sent  free  on 
application  to  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  with  two-cent 
stamp  inclosed  for  postage. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduoe 

M  rs.  L.Lanier ,  Mar 
tin  ,Tenn .  .writes 
"Ilreduoed  my  weight  2  1  lb».  Id  15  days 
without  .Dy  unpteastnt  effeou  wh.t.Ter." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense. 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mall 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
■ealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage  ,etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Facial  Blemishes, Tetter.Salt 
Rheum,  Barber*.  Itch.  Scald 
Head,  Ring  Worm,  Itchlnjr 

—  —  Piles,  Sore  EyeUds,  and  all 

Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  S5c.  A.  O.  PIXSON, 
Pharmacist,  188?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  Build,  loo  Fire. 

Owuh  So  of  Oil. 
No  kindlings.  Wi> 

noted  3  years.  Gre»tf  31  Seller  for  Agents  ever  loremed.  Sunple  with 
terms  prepkid,  15c.    YANKEE  KINDLER  CO. , BLOCK  47.  0LNEV,  ILL. 


DIIDTIIDE  CURED  while  you  work.  You 

nUr  I  UnE  pay  j?4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIKS,  Box  518,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


WANTED  AGENTS  Ln.ever>'countytoselll*^i,flm*Iy 


  Memorials good  profits  and 

steady  work.    Address  Campbell  *  Co..  010  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  III. 


XiriC  UJnnM  Expelled  Alive;  head  guaran- 
IflrC'lKUKfl  teed.  2-cent  stamp  for  booklet. 
BYRON  FIELD  A-  CO.,  188  State  Street,  Chicago. 


BED  WETTING c 


Dr.  F.  K.  M.y.Bloomirigtfin,  LU. 
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By  subscribing  now  for  1901  you  will  receive  Free 
the  nine  issues  for  November  and  December,  1900. 
See  offer  below. 

You  will  receive  a  gift  of  the  "Puritan  Girl"  Calen- 
dar for  1901,  designed  and  lithographed  in  color 
expressly  for  The  Companion. 

The  Companion  will  bring  to  you  in  each  of  the 
next  fourteen  months  as  much  good  reading  as  a 
magazine  of  500  pages. 

Every  coming  issue  will  contain  from  three  to  six 
capital  stories  by  the  most  popular  writers  of 
fiction. 

The  Companion  will  make  you  intimate  with  people 
famous  for  their  achievements  in  literature,  science, 
travel  and  statesmanship. 

The  first  number  of  The  Companion  you  receive 
will  bring  to  your  home  an  added  influence  toward 
high  thinking  and  worthy  living. 

The  Companion  opens  a  window  through  which 
subscribers  —  young  and  old,  all  the  family  — get  a 
clear  view  of  the  history  of  the  times. 

You  cannot  make  a  better  investment  of  $1.75  for 
yourself  or  your  family,  and  the  earlier  you  invest  it 
the  larger  will  be  the  return. 

The  Companion's  editorial  articles  are  fair  and  im- 
partial. Its  record  of  current  events  is  invariably 
trustworthy. 

The  Companion's  new  volume  promises  to  excel 
that  of  any  former  year.  Full  Illustrated  Prospectus 
and  Sample  Copies,  sent  Free. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

THOSE  who  subscribe  at  once,  sending  $1.75,  the  yearly  subscription 
price,  with  this  slip  or  the  name  of  this  publication,  will  receive  all 
the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1900,  includ- 
ing the  Double  Holiday  Numbers,  Free,  and  then  the  issues  for  fifty-two 
weeks,  a  full  year,  until  January  1,  1902.  This  offer  includes  the  gift  of 
The  Companion's  new  "  Puritan  Girl "  Calendar  for  1901,  lithographed  in 
twelve  colors  expressly  for  The  Companion.  It  is  sold  to  non-subscribers 
for  50  cents.  P76 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Qs  Standard  Jim  wean  Cook  Book 


AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  40  CENTS 

This  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  recipes  and  desirable  formulas  by  noted 
experts  and  over  two  hundred  practical  housekeepers.  It  covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with  special 
directions  for  serving-  at  table;  also  preserving-,  pickling-,  candy-making,  etc.,  and  ten  more  chapters  of  helps. 


Plain  and  Fancy  Cooking  in  Great  Variety 


S~~TTENTION  is- called  to  the  unequaled  variety 
  characterizing  the  recipes  in  this  Cook  Book. 

Practical  housekeepers  consider  this  one  of  the 
very  strongest  features  of  this  new  work,  adapting 
it  to  universal  use,  and  suiting  every  occasion, 
from  a  simple  and  inexpensive  home  meal  to  an 
elaborately  prepared  entertainment  for  company. 


This  is  the  Cook  Book  You  Want 


Plain 
Cooking 


ECAUSE  its  plan  includes  the  valuable  and  use- 
ful points  of  other  cook  books,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  has  inestimable  features  of  its  own  entirely 
new.  For  regulak  use  it  will  give  you  the  best 
of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable,  economical 
kitchen  guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things 
to  choose  from.   It  far  surpasses  all  others. 


FRUIT  ON  CAKES 


Cooking 


The  only  Amply  Illustrated 
work  on  the  cuisine  within 
reach  of  the  women  of  Amer= 
ica.    Nearly  400  large  pages. 

Premium  No.  10 


MONTREAL  SOUFFLE 


More  .  .  .  . 
Than  250  .  . 
Explanatory 
Illustrations 


AKING  clear  at  a  glance  important  processes  in  plain  and 
fancy  cooking.  To  show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  done 
amounts  to  far  more  practically  than  any  mere  bidding 
do  it.  Once  accustomed  to  the  pictorial  object-teaching 
methods  of  this  thorough  and  comprehensive  work,  no  lady 
will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  unsatisfactory  directions  of 
other  cook  books.    This  Cook  Book  has  a  complete  index. 

This  Book  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


4 


PRINCESS  MELON 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Grand  Book  for 

40  Cents 


Address  F*ARM  A1ND 

sr.  j*-  .«£•  <g-    >g-        -g-  ^  '&'ZiJ£;J&;JZ;'&  ■ 


FIRESIDES, 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the 
regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may 
s      be  counted  in  a  club. 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  FARiVl  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


October  15,  1900 


ONE  PEERLESS  PICTURE 

And  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  for  35  Cents 

HVFOTHING  adorns  a  home  so  much  as  do  well-selected  pictures.  They  need  not  be  expensive,  but  they  must 
-i-M  be  artistic.  The  demand  is  for  fine,  pleasing  and  artistic  pictures.  Heretofore  the  price  of  such  pictures  has 
been  so  high  that  but  few  could  afford  to  buy  them.  To  meet  this  demand  we  have  arranged,  at  a  great  expense, 
to  give  these  Peerless  Pictures  with  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  Parents  should  surround  their  children  with  noble  pictures 
— pictures  that  appeal  to  the  child's  active  imagination,  cultivate  true  artistic  ideals,  and  act  as  an  inspiration  to  pure 
thinking  and  holy  living.  This  idea  has  been  kept  in  mind  in  selecting  these  pictures.  They  will  ever  be  a  silent  influ- 
ence for  the  noble,  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good.    They  are  suitable  fof  school,  home  and  library  decoration. 


Q»pT  tt  "TJ  These  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the  very  LATEST  style.  In  an 
O  X  X  I  tit  artistic  way  every  line  and  shadow  of  the  originals  is  preserved  in 
the  pictures  here  presented.  They  are  not  cheap  chromos  or  attempts  at  color  repro- 
duction, which  usually  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals. 

QyVT]!  These  pictures,  including  the  margins,  are  20  by  25  inches  in  size,  five  hun- 
OJ.Z^I_i  dred  square  inches,  or  about  FOUR  TIMES  the  size  of  this  printed  page. 
Without  the  margins  they  are  about  J  6  by  20  inches,  varying  according  to  the  subject. 


POINTS  TO  BEAR  IN  MIND 

1.  They  are  the  most  faithful  reproductions  ever  offered 

2.  They  satisfy  the  most  critical  lovers  of  pictures. 

3.  They  are  the  masterpieces  of  master  artisfs. 

4.  They  are  unexcelled  for  beauty  and  clearness, 

5.  They  cultivate  high  ideals. 

6.  They  preserve  the  artistic  quality  of  the 

originals. 

7.  They  are  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  out  all 

the  delicate  effects  of  the  originals,  and 
are  well  suited  for  framing. 

8.  They  preserve  the  life  and  effect  of  the 

originals  much  better  than  any  other 
reproductions  ever  offered  at  such  a 
low  price. 

9.  They  assist  in  creating  an  atmosphere 

that  is  most  favorable  to  growth  in 
pure  and  noble  character. 
10.    They  are  the  greatest  achievement  in 
,   artistic  reproductions,  combining  at 
once  high  quality  and  low  price. 


Premium  Ho.  796 


Size  20  by  25  inches 


These  Pictures  Are 
Artistic,  Tasty,  and 
Worthy  a  Place  in 
the  Finest  Home 

35  CENTS 

The   clubbing   rate   of   the  Farm 
and  Fireside  without  a  premium  is 
Thirty-Five  cents,  but  as  a  Special 
Method  of  introducing  these  pictures 
we  will  give  any  One  of  them  Free  to 
every  one  who  sends  Thirty-Five  cents 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside,  provided  the  picture  is  selected 
when  the  subscription  is  sent  in. 

{When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the 
name  will  not  be  counted  in  a  club) 

CHOOSE  FROM  THE  LIST  BELOW 


IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
PHARAOH'S  HORSES  . 
QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS  . 
AFTER  WORK 
CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE  . 
DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY 
KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs) 
THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS 
PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 
THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES  . 
CAN'T  YOU  TALK 
WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 
THE  HORSE  FAIR 


Painted  by  Murillo 
Painted  by  Herring 
Painted  by  Lefler 
Painted  by  Holmes 
Painted  by  Munkacsy 
Pa  inted  by  Landseer 
Painted  by  Holmes 
Painted  by  Roller 
Painted  by  Stuart 
Painted  by  Sehopin 
Painted  by  Holmes 
Painted  by  Rieger 
Painted  by  Bonheur 


Premium 
Premium 
Premium 
Premium 
Premium 
Premium 
Premium 
Premium 
Premium 
Premium 
Premium 
Premium 
Premium 


No.  784 
No.  785 
No.  786 
No.  787- 
No.  788 
No.  789 
No.  790 
No.  791 
No.  792 
No.  793 
No.  794 
No.  795 
No.  796 


The  paper  on  which  the  pictures  are  produced  is  the  very  finest  pic- 
ture-paper, good  and  heavy,  and  suitable  for  framing.  The  illustrations 
on  this  page  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  size,  beauty  and  elegance 
of  the  pictures.  Many  competent  judges  pronounce  these  artistic  repro- 
ductions unexcelled  for  quality  of  work  and  for  clearness  and  beauty. 

No  such  collection  of  high-class  pictures  has  ever  been  offered  on  anything  like  our  liberal  terms.  Having  gone  to 
great  expense  to  prepare  for  the  production  of  these  pictures,  we  are  offering  them  on  terms  never  before  known  in  order 
to  build  up  the  subscription  list.    They  are  fully  as  desirable  as  many,  pictures  being  sold  at  from  $2.50  to  $10.00  each. 


Premium  Wo.  789 


Size  20  by  25  inches 


WE  WILL  SEND  THE  FARM  AND.  FIRESIDE  ONE 
YEAR  AND  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  PICTURES  FOR 


35  Cents 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  aill  be  allowed  and  the  name 
will  not  be  counted  in  a  club) 

I* 1\  TT"T7  Any  THREE  of  these  Pictures,  Your  Choice,  Given  as  a  Pre- 
J/  Ix  n"    mium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


50  Cents 


WE  WILL  SEND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE 
YEAR  AND  ANY  TWO  OF  THESE  PICTURES  FOR 

(  Wlien  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  the  regular  cash  commissjfin 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.    Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
A  beautiful  twelve-page  circular  giving  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  paintings 
sent  FREE  on  request.   WRITE  TO-DAY. 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


October  15,  1900 


THE  RARiYl  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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^  SILVER- 


PLATED 


Nut=  Picks 


In  New  England  there  is  a  factory  which  manufactures  most  of  the 
nut-picks  sold  in  America.    We  have  contracted  with  them  for  a 
large  number  of  sets  of  their  most  popular  style,  which  is  shown  here. 

THEY  ARE  MADE  OF  STEEL 


HANDSOMELY  TURNED  HANDLES 

WELL  SILVER=PLATED 

They  are  packed  six  in  a  cloth- 
lined  box.  These  picks  sell  in 
jewelry-stores  for  50  cents  a  set  and 
upward.  We  give  you  a  set  for 
procuring  two  yearly  subscriptions 
for  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Each  set  of  these  silver-plated 
nut-picks  comes  in  a  cloth-lined 
box  which  measures  f>£  inches  long, 
3  inches  wide  and  §  of  an  inch  thick. 
They  make 

A  HANDSOME 

AS'  WELL  AS 

A  USEFUL  PPESENT 

Last  season  we  sent  out  many 
thousands  of  these  picks  and  did 
not  receive  a  single  complaint. 
Having  given  such  universal  satis- 
faction we  are  pleased  to  offer  them  again  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  did  not  receive  a  set  last  year.  Order  a  set  and  we  know  you 
will  be  pleased.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 


Premium  No.  125 


50  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Set  of  Silver=plated  Nut-  picks  for. . . 

( Wlien  tliis  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

This  set  of  Six  Silver=plated  Nut=picks  given  as  a  premium  for 
TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Sterling= 
Silver 


Embroidery  Set 

We  offer  here  a  most  liberal  premium  for  so  few  subscriptions.  The  set 
consists  of  a  pair  of  fine  steel  Embroidery-scissors  with  genuine  sterling- 
silver  handles,  a  silk  Emery  Ball  with  sterling-silver  top,  silk  cord  and 
tassel,  and  a  good  weight  sterling-silver  Thimble.  The  whole  is  inclosed  in 
a  neat  heart-shaped  box  lined  with  sateen.    Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Premium  No.  110 


For  this  set  send  us  SIX  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
one  of  which  may  be  your  own 

This  is  a  very  desirable  set,  the  articles  all  being  of  first-class  quality.  It 
is  very  useful,  and  particularly  appropriate  for  a  gift.   Sent  postage  paid. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and 
and  This  Embroidery  Set  for 


Fireside  One  Year 


$1.10 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


Cloth  School=Bag 


This 

Elegant 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.00 


Postage  paid 
by  us 

Premium 
No.  650 


SIZE— 14  inches 
wide  by  34% 
inches  long 


This  bag  is  well  and  strongly  made  of  heavy  black  cloth  neatly  embroi- 
dered with  red  silk,  and  has  nickel-plated  rings  and  chain.  It  may  be  used 
as  a  shopping  or  traveling  bag  as  well  as  for  a  school-bag.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  articles  ever  offered,  and  any  school-girl  will  be  delighted 
with  it.   It  is  very  strong  and  is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  School=bag  for  

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

This  elegant  School=bag  given  as  a  premium  for  FIVE  yearly  subscriptions 

to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 


$LOO 


A  New  Repeating  Air-Rifle 

Given  for  SIX 
Yearly  Subscriptions 

Premium  No.  481 

Desceiption— The  rifle  is  thirty-two 
inches  long,  with  nickel-plated  barrel,  a 
globe  sight  and  wooden  stock.   Any  boy  can  operate 
it.   It  is  a  very  hard  shooter.   It  is  easily  and  quickly  loaded.  Do 
not  confound  this  rifle  with  the  cheap  ones  that  are  not  repeaters. 

Shoots  300  Times— The  ammunition-chamber  in  the  rifle  holds  over  300 
bullets.  The  ammunition  is  B.  B.  shot,  which  is  for  sale  in  stores  everywhere. 
Ten  cents  will  buy  about  1,000  bullets.  By  constant  and  careful  practice  remark- 
able skill  in  marksmanship  can  be  attained. 

We  guarantee  each  and  every  rifle  to  arrive  safely  and  in  perfect  condition  and  to  be  as 
described  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS— The  rifle  must,  be  sent  by  express,  charges  to  he  paid  by  the  receiver  in  each  case. 
'   The  express  charges  'will  be  from  25  to  50  cents— generally  55  to  35  cents,  according  to  the  distance. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Air=rifle  for  Only  


$1.50 


( Wlien  this  offer  is  accepted  (he  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  SIX  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


A  First= 
Grade 


Pocket=Knife 


This  is  one  of  the  highest-quality  knives  made  by  the  celebrated 
Manufacturing   Co.,  and  is  fully 
warranted.  The  cut  shows  the  exact 
size  and  shape  of  the  knife.    It  is  a 
regular  old-time  Yankee  whittler; 
one  of  the  kind  with  which  a  man 
can  shave  if  necessary.    It  has  two 
blades  made  of  razor-steel,  hand- 
forged,    oil-tempered,  carefully 
sharpened  and  highly  polished. 
It  has  a   genuine  buffalo-horn 
handle,  German  silver  bolster  and 
shield,  and  brass  linings.   It  is  a 
strong  knife, 
made  for  ser- 
vice ;  it  usually 
sells  for  $1,  and 
is  well  worth 
the  price. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  This  Pocket=knife  for  ....... 


H.  &  B. 


Given  for 
FOUR  Yearly 
Subscriptions 


Pi-Co. 
=r:  CONN. 


80  Cents 


1 
I 

1 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

This  Pocket=knife  given  as  a  premium  for  FOUR  yearly  subscriptions  to 

the  Farm  and  Fireside 


Address  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


October  15,  1900 


FARM  SELECTIONS 


A  SHAKY  SEED  CONTRACT 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  we 
met  a  number  of  farmers  who 
complained  of  the  business  done 
by  a  seed  company  said  to  be 
located  at  Buffalo.  New  York.  This 
company  had  an  exhibit  on  the  fair- 
grounds, with  several  loud-talking 
agents  who  were  past  masters  at  the 
art  telling  big  stories  about  farming. 
One  of  these  agents  loudly  proclaimed 
that  he  had  a  new  corn,  the  result  of  a 
"cross  between  Stowell's  Evergreen 
and  Pride  of  the  North."  If  there  are 
any  possible  good  qualities  which  this 
corn  did  not  possess  the  agent  had 
either  forgotten  them  or  else  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  not  strong  enough  to 
give  them  proper  expression.  It  was 
the  same  way  with  celebrated  new  po- 
tatoes, oats,  rye  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. In  view  of  these  big  stories  and 
the  earnest  complaints  made  against 
the  company  we  spent  some  little  time 
in  looking  them  up.  We  find  that  they 
go  to  farmers  through  the  country  ask- 
ing them  to  go  into  a  contract.  The 
farmer  is  expected  to  sign  this  agree- 
ment : 

Sirs:— I  will  sow. .bushels  o'f  your  New 
Czar  rye  before  .Sep! ember  rii.it h  (his  year  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  one  fourth  bushels  to  the 
aere  on  my  best  ground  properly  cultivated, 
prepared  and  fertilized  with  well-rotted  barn- 
yard manure  or  some  standard  commercial 
fertilizer.  I  reserve  the  right  to  buy  the  seed 
at  two  dollars  a  bushel  before  December  15th 
this  year  if  I  conclude  not  to  pay  for  the 
seed  before  that  time.  I  agree  to  mail  a  re- 
port on  the  crop  and  ship  back  ten  bushels  of 
marketable  rye  for  each  bushel  of  seed  from 

 station  on  or  before  August  20th  next 

year,  one  half  to  be  the  new  rye,  the  other 
half  good  marketable  rye,  any  variety. 

Signed  '.  

In  our  opinion  a  farmer  would  be 
foolish  to  accept  any  such  contract. 
Take  the  average  yield  of  rye.  He  can- 
not afford  to  give  ten  bushels  properly 
cleaned  and  loaded  on  the  cars  for  one 
bushel  of  seed.  "We  do  not  see  that  he 
has  any  guarantee  that  the  rye  is  in  any 
way  better  than  grain  grown  on  his 
own  farm  for  years.  Of  course,  the 
agent  says  that  the  rye,  oats  and  corn 
are  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  sort; 
but  this  statement  does  not  make  them 
so.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter,  if  a 
man  wanted  to  do  so,  to  go  to  the  eleva- 
tors in  Buffalo  and  buy  large  quantities 
of  cheap  grains  of  ordinary  kinds.  If 
such  oats,  rye  and  wheat  could  be  sold 
to  farmers  on  this  contract,  getting  ten 
bushels  back  for  every  bushel  of  seed 
delivered,  the  business  would  be  far 
better  than  any  scheme  of  planting  and 
reaping  yet  devised.  We  are  frank  to 
say  that  we  do  not  like  this  way  of  do- 
ing business.  The  best  farmers  and  the 
experiment-station  people  do  not  seem 
to  have  heard  of  these  wonderful  new 
varieties,  and  the  average  farmer  makes 
a  mistake  in  going  into  a  contract  of 
this  sort  until  he  is  advised  by  those 
who  ought  to  know  that  the  varieties 
are  superior  to  those  which  have  given 
fair  results  on  his  farm.  In  our  judg- 
ment this  game  is  about  like  that 
played  by  those  Ohio  nursery  people. 
The  agents  go  about  telling  wonderful 
stories  about  new  varieties  of  fruits 
which  the  experts  never  heard  of.  They 
tell  the  farmer  of  the  wonderful  advan- 
tage to  him  of  getting  in  ahead  of  his 
neighbors  in  producing  these  so-called 
new  varieties.  No  farmer  would  think 
of  going  1o  his  grain-bin  and  measur- 
ing out  ten  bushels  of  his  own  wheat 
for  a  bushel  of  some  variety  which  he 
has  never  seen  growing,  and  which  may 
or  may  not  be  equal  to  that  in  his  own 
bin.  Yet  that  is  just  what  these  peo- 
ple ask  the  farmer  to  do.  From  the  in- 
formation we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  warn  our  readers 
against  this  scheme.  We  would1  not 
under  any  circumstances  sig'n  a  con- 
tract offered  by  this  company.  In  our 
judgment  every  reader  of  the  "Rural 
New-Yorker"  who  does  so  will  live  to 
regret  it.— Rural  New-Yorker. 


You  cannot  satisfy  some  men, 

No  matter  how  you  try; 
Give  them  the  bread  they  ask  for 

And  they  will  kick  for  pie. 

—Chicago  News. 


MUTTON-CHOPS 

If  the  pasture  is  short  turn  the  sheep 
in  the  wood-lot.  They  will  browse  off 
young  growth  and  much  foliage  of  the 
underbrush.  Such  forage  has  been 
found  by  chemical  analysis  to  be  equal 
to  our  best  pasturage  in  food  elements. 
When  sheep  become  accustomed  to  it 
they  eat  it  with  a  great  relish. 

When  selecting  a  pure-bred  sire  to 
grade  up  a  flock  of  inferior  ewes  select 
one  which  is  especially  strong  in  those 
points  in  which  the  ewes  are  weak.  This 
is  usually  a  general  lack  of  meatiness, 
especially  on  the  back  and  loins.  We 
want  a  broad  back  and  square,  full 
quarters. 

A  ram  must  not  only  be  thick  and 
meaty  in  make-up,  but  he  must  be  bold, 
strong  and  active,  which  cnaracteristics 
stamp  him  an  impressive  sire. 

One  cross  of  first-class  ram  on  slim, 
inferior  ewes  will  bring  square,  flat- 
backed  lambs,  of  a  g'ood  mutton  char- 
acter. 

Fifty  acres  of  good  land  will  sup- 
port a  hundred  ewes  and  their  lambs. 

Ewes  should  not  be  bred  before  one 
year  to  eighteen  months  old. 

Good,  strong'  wool  fiber  is  only  grown 
on  well-nurtured,  thrifty  sheep.  If  al- 
lowed to  run  down  in  condition  at  any 
time  there  will  be  a  corresponding  check 
in  the  growth  of  wool  and  a  weakness 
produced  in  the  fiber. 

The  ram  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
at  large  with  the  flock  tinless  the  flock 
is  very  small,  and  then  it  is  better  to 
keep  him  by  himself,  where  you  can 
give  him  extra  feed  and  care. 

Keep  the  ram  in  a  small  lot  near  the 
yard,  where  the  ewes  can  be  turned  in 
for  half  an  hour  morning  and  evening 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  the 
ram  allowed  to  be  with  them. — Farm 
Journal. 

LAWN-MAKING 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  gen- 
eral gardening  is  the  production  of  a 
good  turf  and  maintaining  it.  Yet  it 
is  easy  to  solve,  too,  if  carefully  at- 
tended to. 

The  chief  thing  is  to  start  right. 
There  should  be  a  good,  rich,  loamy  top 
soil  six  inches  in  depth,  at  least,  in 
which  the  seed  should  be  sown.  Unless 
for  some  very  good  reason,  which  would 
seldom  be  the  case,  one  kind  of  grass 
only  should  be  sown,  which  will  make 
an  even,  regular  growth  if  cared  for. 
Dishonest  contractors  are  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
"skimp"  with  the  top  soil,  and  a  weak, 
stunted  and  tufted  growth  of  grass  is 
the  result. 

Kentucky  blue-grass  is  the  most  pop- 
ular and  best  for  more  northern  states, 
being  very  hardy  and  close-growing.  It 
is  a  famous  pasture-grass,  and  thrives 
in  almost  all  soils.  For  excessively  dry 
soils,  where  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  establish  ordinary  grass,  sheep-fes- 
cue, a  very  fine  "silky"  grass,  will  be 
found  admirable.  Around  the  base  of 
large  trees,  where  it  is  not  also  shady, 
it  will  grow  right  up  to  their  trunks. 
This  .is  also  recommended  for  sowing 
in  sod  which  is  troubled  with  annual 
grass  or  weeds,  as  it  may  be  cut  very 
close  and  the  annuals  prevented  from 
seeding. — Meehan's  Monthly. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  • 

The  Golden  Gate  is  chiefly  renowned 
for  its  natural  beauty  and  for  its  poetic 
suggestions;  but  without  renouncing 
an  atom  of  these  desirable  characteris- 
tics, there  lies  beyond  the  new  meaning 
as  it  is  now  dawning  upon  the  popular 
understanding,  and  that  is  that  this 
beautiful  break  in  the  Coast  Range  is 
not  merely  a  gate  to  the  Pacific,  but  to 
the  Orient.  Possibly  in  earlier  times 
the  term  Golden  Gate  signified  the  en- 
trance to  the  gold-fields  of  California. 
Since  then  it  has  been  to  moat  observers 
the  opening  through  which  gleam  the 
golden  glories  of  the  incomparable  sun- 
sets of  our  coast.  Now  it  certainly  has 
added  significance,  and  is  a  symbol,  and 
a  thoroughfare  as  well,  of  the  golden 
opportunities  in  the  East  which  will 
bring  progress  and  growth  to  our 
Western  coast,  in  the  rewards  for  com- 
merce which  will  arise  with  our  new 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  and  with  the 
rising  and  unfolding  Orient. — The 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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HE  true  value  of  a  paint  can  be 
determined  only  by  a  series  of 
paintings.    It  costs  more  to  burn 
off  a  cracked  and  peeled  surface 
than  it  does  to  paint  a  new  one. 

The  cost  of  keeping-  a  house  in  good 
condition  for  a  series  of  years  is  less  with 
Pure  White  Lead  than  with  any  other 
paint.  When  repainting  is  required  the  sur- 
face is  always  in  good  condition.  These 
brands  are  genuine. 

For  Colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
PKI      '    Lead  Tinting  Colors.    Any  shade  desired  is  readily 

obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show- 
ing samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  "  Uncle  Sam's  Ex- 
perience'With  Paints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Cot  this  advertisement 
out  and  send  to  us  and 
we  will  send  yoa  Ibis, 

OUR  HIGH  GRADE  DROP 

HEAD  CABINET  EDCEMERE  SEWINC  MACHINE  by  freight, 
C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  You  can  examine  it  at  your  near- 
est freight  depot,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  exactly  as 
represented,  equal  to  t  he  highest  grade  sewing  machines  advertised  by  other 
houses  at  $20.00  to  i30.00»  and  aa  good  a  machine  as  yon  could  bny  from 
your  dealer  at  home  at  {30.00  to  $40.00,  the  greatest  bargain  you  ever 
saw  or  heard  of,  pay  your  railroad  agent  our 
SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  OF  SI2.75  and  freight 
charges.    Give  the  machine  three  months*  trial 
in  yonr  ovrnfaome  and  «e  w ill  return  your  $12.75 
ANY  DAY  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

OUR  $12,75  EBGEM  ERE  SEWING 
MACHINE is  COTere(*   a  Di°ding  20-year 


.guarantee,  is  made  by  one  of 
the  best  sewing  machine  makers  in  America,  has 
every  new  and  up-to-date  improvement,  ?erj 
0  =  .3    -=-a*sJhlgh  arm,  positive  four-motion  feed,  is  very  light  running1,  does  any 
^  «  ©  wor^  that  can  be  done  on  any  sewing  machine  made.  It  cornea  in  a  beaut  l- 
_=  —  ful  solid  quarter-sawed  antique  oak,  drop  head  cabinet,  as  Illustrated.  Cabinet 
£i  £  is  beautifully  finished,  highly  polished  and  decorated  with  a 
complete  set  of  the  finest  colored  floral  marquetry  designs. 

WE  FURNISH  THIS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPLETE      I w* donb'e flet of 

'■  '    ■— ■ '  ■  attachments  and  acces- 

sories, instruction  book  and  our  20-year  binding  guarantee,  as  one  of  the  highest 
grade,  high  arm,  5-drawer marquetry  decorated,  drop  head  cabinet  machines  made. 
ORDER  TO-DAY.  DON'T  DELAY.  Weean  only  guarantee  this  special  $12.75  price  until 
our  stock  on  hand  is  gone. 


This  Illustration  ghes  yon  an  Idea 
of  the  appearance  of  the  High 
Grade,  High  Arm  Edgemere  Sew- 
ing machine,  which  we  furnish  at 
$13.75  In  the  handsome  5-dratrer 
drop  head  oak  cabinet  illustrated. 


Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (inc.),  CHICAGO. 


The  Fence  That's  Guaranteed. 


AMERICAN 

Field  &  Hog  Fence. 

Made  on  right  principles,  of  Best 
Steel,  best  galvanizing,  6erves  every 
purpose  of  fencing  and  is  practically 
everlasting. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Put  It  Up. 

Sold  by  agents  in  15,000  towns.  If 
no  agent  In  your  town  write  to  the 
makers. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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Stays  12  inches  or  6  inches  apart. 


Dietz  "BLIZZARD"  LANTERN  Gold  Blast! 


THIS  LANTERN  is  the  culmination  of  a  vast  deal  of  experiment, 
and  it  is  offered  as  something  extra  good  in  the  Lantern  line. 
This  Lantern  is  made  on  the  "Cold  Blast,"  principle  and  is  fed 
exclusively  with  cold  air,  that  which  comes  from  above,  being  taken  in 
through  openings  between  the  two  rings  at  the  top. 

This  system  of  air  supply  greatly  stimulates  combustion  with  the 
resultant  extra  volume  and  intense  whiteness  of  its  light.  It  is  fitted 
with  an  entirely  new  and  most  effective  device  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  globe,  which  also  locks  the  burner  in  position. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  we  will  send  one  to  you  for  $1.50, 
expressage  paid. 

The  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free,  will  give  youanidea  of  the  extent 
of  our  line  of  Lamps  and  Lanterns. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  83  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


Artistic  monuments 


^vVp0l^r«enES  In  UJbite  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 
77lhitit  fit*  AH*  A  is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
Wl'Hv  Dl  WllfcV  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  from  $4.00  to  $4,000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gation. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

the  momniKittal  Bronz«Eo.,  "b'tcmB/Kn!3- 


AGENTS  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

Here  are  a  few  specimen  extracts  from  agents'  letters :  "  I  hand  you  order  for  44  copies  of  Our 
Philippine  Wonderland.  The  book  takes  splendidly."  (Ohio.)  "Am  more  than  pleased  with  Our 
Philippine  Wonderland,  and  find  It  easy  to  sell.  Have  taken  as  high  as  ten  orders  In  a  single  after- 
noon." (Minn.)  "  I  am  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  never  sold  a  book  before,  but  with  Our  Philippine 
Wonderland  I  have  never  made  below  £3.00  a  day,  and  on  several  days  made  £4.00  to  £5.00."  (Maine.) 
"Am  busy  delivering  my  42  books,  and  will  soon  order  again.  I  say  again  Our  Philippine  Wonderland 
is  the  most  attractive  and  entertaining  book  I  ever  secured  possession  of."  (Indiana.)  "When  I 
began  work  with  Our  Philippine  'Wonderland  I  never  thought  of  such  success.  Have  70  orders 
already,  and  expect  to  double  the  list  In  a  short  time."   (A  minister  In  Iowa.) 

OUR  PHILIPPINE  WONDERLAND 

With  Large  Folding  Map  in  Colors,  reveals  a  new  world  to  American  readers.  Lavishly  illus- 
trated with  the  finest  of  half-tones.  As  the  Philippine  question  is  the  leading  question  this  year, 
nothing  could  be  more  timely.  It  is  the  most  interesting  and  reliable  work  yet  published  on  the 
Philippine  lands  and  Philippine  peoples.  PRICE  VERY  LOW.  Sold  through  canvassing  agents 
exclusively.  For  terras,  territory,  specimen  Illustrations  and  full  particulars  address 
THE  CKOWELL  <fe  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  1S29  Marquette  Building.  Chicago,  lit. 


VOL.  XXIV.  NO.  3 


EASTERN 
EDITION 


NOVEMBER  i,  1900 


Entered  at  tlie  Pust-office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter 


TTTO  TWTQ/  so  cents  a  year 

1  E.1V.IV10  \  24  NUMBERS 


Grand  Combination  Offers 

ALL  THREE 
FOR 

$1.50 


The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  ♦  ♦  ♦  $I*00 

Jj)2»50   fof   $  \  *S0  Woman's  Home  Companion  1*00 

-The  Farm  and  Fireside  *50 


These  magazines  are  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  new  era  in  magazine-making.  As  a  general 
magazine  the  Cosmopolitan  is  among  the  leaders. 
As  a  household  magazine  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion is  without  a  peer.  Each  of  these  magazines 
contains  as  much  and  as  good  quality  of  reading 
matter  as  did  the  old-time  $3.00-a-year  magazines. 

No  Greater  Bargain  Was  Ever  Offered 
in  Periodical  Literature 

Than  these  three  first-class  periodicals  one  year  for 
$1.50.  It  is  a  very  special  price,  never  equaled, 
and  we  trust  that  thousands  will  take  advantage  of  it. 


OLIVE  SCH REINER  | 

«  THE  AFRICAN.  BOER 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  EYE  nvu.  arrow 

NLlojd  Oabouma,    Fraud.  Willing  Wharton, 
.  wlnKr0.o  Bathoru  Manba  McCulloch-WIIUams 


SEE  WHAT  YOU  CAN  GET  FOR  $1.50 

The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  .  .  .  1,000  pages   1,000  pictures 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  600  pages  \  equalsfour  )  1,200  pictures 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  .  .    500  pages)  \   300  pictures 


Three  Great  Periodicals  *  2,100  Pages  *  2,500  Pictures 

There  is  as  much  reading  matter  in  a  year's  issue  of  these  three  periodicals  as  in  fifteen  ordinary  $1.50  books, 
and  very  many  more  artistic  illustrations.  All  the  very  best  writers  and  artists  of  the  present  day  are  represented 
in  their  pages.  Get  us  ten  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  as  a  premium  we  will  send  you 
all  three  of  these  publications  for  one  year.  For  eight  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  we  will  send 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  and  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  both  one  year.  For  four  yearly  subscriptions  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  we  will  send  either  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  or  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  one  year. 


BARGAIN  No.  1 
BARGAIN  No.  2 
BARGAIN  No.  3 


We  will  send  the  Cosmopolitan,  the  Woman's  Home  *  r~f\ 

Companion  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  all  three  one  year  for  ^)  \ 

We  will  send  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  and  the  <t«  <    <  f~ 

Farm  and  Fireside  both  one  year  for   4)  i  ♦  I  3 

We  will  send  the  Cosmopolitan  and  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  both  one  year  for  


$1.00 


(On  these  offers  no  commissions  are  allowed  and  the  names  do  not  count  in  a  club.    No  other  magazine  may  be  substituted  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  the  Woman's  Home  Companion 

or  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  all  orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside) 

ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


2 


THE  FARM  A1ND  FIRESIDE 


November  i,  1000 
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BARGAIN  IN  GOLD  PENS 


The  Pearl  Pen 


Premium  No.  76 


Premium  No.  91 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  Either  of  These  Pens  for   •   •   .  . 


$1.00 


(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  coynmission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 
Either  one  of  these  pens  given  as  a  premium  for  FIVE  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


has  a  pearl  handle,  a  gold  nose  W 
and  solid  gold  pen.  Length  6J  Sf/ 
inches.    Sells  in  stores  for  $1.50.  SA'i 

The  Fountain=pen 

is  the  same  as  those  sold  in  stores 
for  $2.00.  Has  solid  14k  gold  pen, 
black  rubber  holder.  Guaranteed 
to  be  a  perfect  writer.  Pointed  cap 
fits  over  pen  when  not  in  use.  Has 
a  filler  and  box.  Leugth  6|  inches. 

These  pens  are  very  suitable  for 
presents,  and  at  the  price  at  which 
they  are  offered  either  of  them  is 
a  decided  bargain.  Both  pens  are 
guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  BOYS-A  NEW  REPEATING  AIR-RIFLE 
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It  is  a  genuine  REPEATER  and  the 

BEST  AIR-RIFLE  made. 

SIMPLE  ACCURATE 
DURABLE  STRONG 


Premium  No.  481 

We  here  offer  our  new  Globe  Air-rifle,  which  has  several  important 
improvements,  making  it  one  of  the  best  Air-rifles  ever  offered  at  any  price. 

DESCRI PTION  The  Rifle  is  macle  of  excellent  material.  It  is  32  inches  long,  with 

—  nickel-plated  barrel.  It  has  a  globe  sight  and  wooden  stock.  It  is 
simply  and  strongly  made.  Any  boy  caD  operate  it.  It  is  a  very  hard  shooter.  It  will  carry  a 
bullet  a  long  distance.   It  is  easily  and  quickly  loaded.    Do  not  coufound  this  rifle  with  cheap  ones  not  repeaters. 

S  H  OOTS  300  TIM  E«S  The  ammumtioQ-cbambe1' in  the  Repeater  holds  over  300  bullets.    The  Repeater  is 

  operated  by  pressing  down  a  spring  after  each  shot.    The  ammunition  is  B.  B.  shot,  which  is 

for  sale  in  stores  everywhere.    Ten  cents  will  buy  about  1,000  bullets.    Owing  to  its  accuracy,  hard  shooting  and  the  cheapness  of  its  ammuni- 
tion, this  new  Globe  Air-rifle  is  very  popular  alike  with  grown-up  people  and  boys.   By  practice  remarkable  skill  in  marksmanship  can  be  attained.  We 
guarantee  each  and  every  Rifle  to  arrive  safely  and  in  perfect  condition  and  to  be  as  described  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and 
and  This  Alr=rifle  for  Only 


Fireside   One  Vear 


$1.50 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be 

counted  -in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  SIX  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS. —The  rifle  must  be  sent  by  express, 
charges  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  la  each  case.  The  express 
charges  will  be  from  25  to  50  cents— generally  25  to  35  cents, 
according  to  the  distance.  When  packed  ready  for  shipping 
each  Kifle  weighs  a  little  less  than  four  pounds.  In  ordering  do 
not  fail  to  give  express-office  if  different  from  post-office  address. 


AH  About  Horse=Training 

Professor  Gleason  is  renowned  throughout  America  as  the  most  expert  and  successful  horse-trainer  of  the  age.  For  breaking  colts,  conquering  vicious 
horses  and  training  horses  he  is  a  perfect  wonder.  His  methods  are  simple  and  sensible,  and  can  be  put  into  use  by  any  young  man  on  the  farm.  To  any 
one  who  has  colts  to  break  this  book  is  worth  a  hundred  times  the  price  we  ask  for  it.  This  book  is  used  by  the  United  States  cavalry  as  the  one  great 
authority  on  horse-training.    The  people  and  the  newspapers  praise  Professor  Gleason  and  his  system  of  horse-training  wherever  he  appears. 

A  Grand  Book  of  Over  400  Pages  and  130  Illustrations 


Gleason's  Horse  Book  was  first  sold  exclusively  by  agents  at  $2.00  a 
copy.  Knowing  the  great  value  of  the  book  we  bought  the  plates  and  issue 
it  in  popular  form.  It  contains  every  word  and  illustration  in  the  $2.00 
edition,  but  is  printed  on  lighter  paper  and  has  a  heavy,  tough  paper  bind- 
ing. We  offer  it  at  such  a  low  price  that  every  farmer  and  farmer's  son  in 
America  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  famous  authority  on  horse-training. 
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EVERYTHING  ABOUT  THE  HORSE 

EDUCATING  THE  HORSE.— Professor  Gleason's  wonderful  methods  of  educa- 
ting colts  and  horses,  preventing  and  curing  bad  habits,  and  changing  vicious  and 
valueless  horses  into  docile  and  trustworthy  animals.  (Illustrated.) 

TEACHING  HORSES  TRICKS.— The  renowned  King  of  the  Horse-trainers' 
method  of  teaching  horses  amusing  tricks  that  please  the  owner,  and  thus  add  to 
the  value  of  the  horse.  (Illustrated.) 

HOW  TO  BUY — A  chapter  devoted  to  that  information  most  important  to  horse 
owners  and  dealers,  describing  test  points  in  horses  intended  for  many  different 
purposes  and  complete  instructions  for  detecting  vices  and  defects.  (Illustrated.) 

HOW  TO  FEED,  WATER  AND  GROOM.— Telling  what  to  feed,  how  to  feed  and 
water,  and  when  are  the  best  times ;  the  importance  of  grooming,  etc. 

BREEDING  AND  RAISING  HORSES.— The  many  laws  of  breeding  and  success- 
ful raising  described  and  illustrated ;  how  to  tell  when  a  mare  is  in  foal. 

BREAKING  AND  TAMING  —Professor  Gleason's  many  remarkable  conquests 
are  described,  and  his  peculiar  methods  fully  explained,  the  nature  of  the  horse, 
all  grades  of  balky  and  bad-tempered  horses,  the  famous  Gleason  bit  and  bridle — 
how  made,  etc.   (Numerous  illustrations.) 

METHODS  OF  DETECTING  UNSOUNDNESS. — Giving  very  explicit  directions 
how  to  examine  a  horse,  what  the  various  kinds  of  unsoundness  are,  and  how  to 
distinguish  between  them.  (Illustrated.) 

THE  TEETH.— Explaining  reliable  methods  of  telling  the  age  at  various  stages, 
care  of  the  teeth,  etc.   (Profusely  illustrated.) 

HORSESHOEING.— The  immense  value  of  sound  feet,  shoes  for  various  pur- 
poses, questions  with  valuable  answers,  etc.   (Profusely  illustrated.) 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE.— Causes  and  principles  of  all  the  different  dis- 
eases to  which  the  horse  is  liable,  aggregating  over  four  hundred,  with  full  and 
reliable  instruction  regarding  treatment  and  medicines  for  cure  of  them,  etc. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


deemed  sufficient  is  proven  by  the  in-    up  to  date  unless  he  constructs  a  much 


Experiment  Farm  and  Orchard 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH 

PRACTICAL  OBJECT-LESSONS  FOR  FARMERS 

By  George  R.  Knapp  , 


rOR  several  years  the  writer 
has  urged,  in  the  columns  of 
this  and  other  farm  journals, 
the  advantages  of  the  home 
experiment  plot — a  section  of 
the  farm  where  each  farmer 
could  test  for  himself  the 
value  of  the  new  varieties  in 
grains,  fruits,  vegetables  and 
grasses,  one  or  all,  and  thus 
demonstrate  beyond  question  the  value 
to  him  of  the  new  applicant  for  public 
favor.  Our  experiment  stations  have 
been,  and  are,  of  immense  value  along 
lines  on  which  they  work,  and  yet,  with 
the  wonderful  diversity  of  soil  and  even 
of  climate  in  the  area  covered  by  each 
state,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the  work  of 
each  station  has  its  greatest  value  to 
those  whose  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
most  nearly  approach  those  of  the 
station  farm.  Supplement  this  station 
work  by  the  individual  experiment  plot 
and  we  come  nearer  to  a  solution  of 
what  our  farms  are  best  suited  to  raise 
than  by  any  other  method. 

The  work  of  the  Seaboard  Air-line,  a 
railway  covering  a  portion  of  some  of 
the  Southern  states,  along  the  line  of 
experiment  plots  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, demonstrating  as  it  does  the 
advantages  of  small  plots  for  exper- 
imental purposes,  and  showing  conclu- 
sively the  interest  taken  in  experiment 
work  by  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
when  once  they  realize  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  frequent  observation 
of  different  varieties  growing  side  by 
side  in  the  same  soil  and  under  the 
same  method  of  culture. 

In  railroad  operations,  as  is  generally 
known,  the  road-bed  is  in  charge  of 
a  specified  number  of  men  working  un- 
der direction  of  a  competent  foreman, 
the  duty  of  the  men  being  to  see  that 
the  road-bed,  ties,  or  sleepers,  rails  and 
switches  are  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
condition  possible.  The  section  of  road 
covered  by  each  gang  of  men  varies  in 
extent  on  different  roads,  I  believe,  but 
on  the  road  mentioned  each  gang  of 
men  is  expected  to  take  care  of  ten  miles 
of  road-bed,  whether  the  tracks  be  one, 
two  or  more  in  number.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  railway  mentioned  supplies 
each  section  foreman  with  a  little  cot- 
tage, for  the  use  of  himself  and  family — 
a  home — and  around  each  of  these  cot- 
tages are  several  acres  of  ground  which 
are  devoted  to  experimental  purposes. 
Here  are  planted  fruit-trees  and  plants, 
grain  and  grass-seeds  of  the  varieties 
and  classes  best  suited  to  the  section. 
The  necessary  trees,  plants  and  seeds 
are  furnished  by  the  management  of 
the  railway,  put  in  under  the  direction 
of  an  experienced  person,  but  cared  for 
entirely  by  the  family  of  the  section 
foreman,  assisted  by  the  man  himself 
during  his  leisure  hours.  These  exper- 
iment plots,  being  ten  miles  apart, 
bring  one  of  them  within  five  miles  of 
any  farmer  in  the  section,  and  right 
royally  are  these  farmers  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  offered  them 
to  see  how  the  several  varieties  of  fruits, 
grasses,  vegetables  and  grains  compare 
grown  side  by  side  and  on  soil  which 
cannot  differ  very  materially  from  that 


on  their  own  farms.  This  shows  plainly 
that  the  average  farmer  is  interested  in 
experiments  that  tend  to  improve  his 
condition  in  any  way,  and  to  enable  him 
to  make  the  farm  pay  a  larger  profit 
by  the  introduction  of  better  varieties, 
or  of  varieties  better  suited  to  the  soil 
and  conditions  he  has  to  give  them. 
This  being  the  case,  the  natural  question 
is,  Why  does  he  not  take  more  kindly 
to  the  home  experiment'  plot?  There 


11,1  •  ' 
Tree-protector 

seems  to  be  but  one  reason,  and  that  is 
his  dislike  to  give  up  any  portion  of  the 
soil  to  experiment  purposes  upon  which 
he  might  grow  crops  that  would  bring 
him  in  money  return.  And  yet  this  is 
not  a  fair  reason,  for  be  it  remembered 
all  the  compensation  derived  by  the 
workers  on  the  experiment  plots  around 
the  railway  section  houses  is  the  crop, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  that  this  is 


terest  taken  in  the  plan  and  the  work 
by  every  member  of  the  family. 

To  bring  the  plan  closer  home  to  the 
reader,  let  me  say  that  no  large  area 
would  be  required  for  the  home  exper- 
iment plot — a  few  acres  at  most — and 
crops  from  this  area  might  be  treated 
as  is  the  product  from  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, an  addition  to  the  larder  of  the 
family  rather  than  a  crop  or  crops  for 
the  market. 

Then,  again,  our  railway  friends  go 
farther  than  these  experiment  plots 
in  their  efforts  to  help  the  farmers 
along  the  line  of  their  road  to  help 
themselves.  On  their  "school  on  wheels" 
they  carry  agricultural  implements  of 
all  descriptions,  a  road-making  machine, 
and  men  of  ability  in  various  lines  of 
agricultural  work,  who,  by  actual  use 
of  these  and  other  implements  in  the 
field,  on  the  road  or  in  the  barn,  de- 
monstrate their  uses  and  value  in  prac- 
tice. The  road-making  machine  breaks 
the  stones  and  makes  a  stretch  of  road 
before  the  very  eyes  of  the  farmer,  and 
leaves  it  there  as  an  object-lesson  which 
he  cannot  escape.  The  result  is  he  soon 
realizes  the  value  of  good  roads  and  is 
willing  to  do  his  share  in  having  them. 

The  butter  expert  operates  the  sep- 
arator, and  its  value  is  shown  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  beyond  question;  and 
hence  this  valuable  adjunct  to  the  dairy 
soon  comes  into  general  use,  to  the  un- 
questioned profit  of  the  farmer.  And  so 
on  through  the  list,  teaching  the  value 
of  methods  new  to  them,  but  well 
tested,  and  improved  appliances — object- 
lessons  so  forcible  and  so  convincing 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  them;  it 
thus  becomes  only  a  question  of  time 
when  these  lessons  bear  fruit,  to  the  ev- 
erlasting benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Nor  are  the  waste  products,  so  to 
speak,  lost  sight  of.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  induce  the  rural  resident  and 
his  family  to  improve  and  beautify  the 
home  grounds  while  not  neglecting  the 
more  serious  problems  of  life.  Not  on- 
ly this,  but  special  stress  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  improvements, 
as  well  as  conveniences  for  use  on  the 
farm  proper,  can  be  had  at  the  expense 
of  a  little  time  and  the  materials  at 
hand,  spending  little  or  no  cash.  Here 
again  is  the  forcible  and  convincing 
object-lesson  brought  into  play.  From 
the  assembled  gathering  a  boy  of  twelve 
or  fourteen'years  is  selected,  and  under 
the  direction  of  an  expert  proceeds  to 
make  a  crude  but  practical  fruit-drier 
from  old  barrels,  boxes,  a  little  wire 
and  scraps  of  iron.  Indeed,  all  essential 
parts  are  put  together  by  the  boy,  in 
full  view  of  the  assembled  populace. 
What  is  the  result?  Why,  every  farmer 
who  sees  this  boy  make  the  fruit-drier 
says  to  himself,  "If  Jimmie  Brown  can 
make  a  fruit-drier  I  guess  I  can,"  and 
he  puts  the  plan  in  operation  at  the 
first  opportunity;  nor  considers  himself 


better  fruit-drier  than  did  Jimmie 
Brown.  This  means  less  fruit,  for 
which  he  has  no  near-by  market,  going 
to  waste,  for  he  has  found  a  way  to  pre- 
serve it.  Then  there  are  the  little  orna- 
mental seats,  the  tree-protectors,  the 
supports  for  vines  and  the  dozen  and 
one  other  thing's  that  go  to  improve  the 
farm  home.  Crude,  it  is  true,  but  all  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  former  un- 
cared-for appearance  of  things  which 
so  clearly  defines  the  line  between 
thrift  and  shiftlessness. 

While  all  this  work  is  done  under  the 
general  direction  of  experienced  men, 
it  is  at  the  instigation  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  members  of  a  corporation  who 
presumably  are  first  of  all  railroad  men; 


Fruit-drier 

but  they  realize  the  importance  of  hap- 
py, progressive  and  contented  settle- 
ments of  people  along  the  line  of  their 
road,  and  see  that  it  needs  but  a  slight 
spur  to  awaken  their  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  greatest  success 
from  progressive,  intelligent  and  well- 
directed  effort.  They  need  but  to  be 
the  guide,  to  walk  a  little  way  along  the 
strange  road;  soon  the  path  becomes 
clear  and  the  awakened  ones  can  travel 
it  alone.  While  all  this  is  the  work  of 
a  great  corporation  (would  there  were 
more  like  it),  which  leaves  in  its  wake 
improved  homes  and  farms,  its  main 
value,  to  my  mind,  is  that  its  lessons 
are  along  the  lines  that  are  easily  fol- 
lowed by  the  pupils  when  the  teacher 
has  gone.    There  is  not  in  the  entire 

[CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  8  OF  THIS  ISSUE] 
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IN  the  Year-book  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  1899  Assistant 
Statistician  Holmes  concludes  an  article 
on  the  progress  of  agriculture  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Between  1855  and  1894  the  following 
changes  took  place  in  the  cultivation  of 
corn.  The  time  of  human  labor  re- 
quired to  produce  one  bushel  of  corn 
on  an  average  declined  from  four  hours 
and  thirty-four  minutes  to  forty-one 
minutes,  and  the  cost  of  human  labor 
to  produce  this  bushel  declined  from 
thirty-five  and  three  fourths  cents  to 
ten  and  one  half  cents. 

"In  the  earlier  years  the  plow  and 
harrow  of  that  period  were  used;  the 
check-rows  were  marked  with  the 
shovel-plow;  the  seed  was  dropped  by 
hand  from  a  bucket  or  pouch  carried 
by  the  farmer  and  covered  with  a  hoe; 
the  cultivating  was  done  with  a  shovel- 
plow;  knives  were  used  for  cutting  the 
stalks  from  the  ground  by  hand;  husk- 
ing-pegs  were  worn  in  the  hand  in 
husking;  the  stalks,  husks  and  blades 
were  cut  into  fodder  with  an  old-time 
machine  turned  by  hand,  and  the  corn 
was  shelled  by  hand  either  on  a  frying- 
pan  handle  or  on  a  shovel  or  by  rubbing 
the  cob  against  the  unshelled  ears. 

"A  radical  change  had  taken  place  in 
1894.  The  earth  was  loosened  with  a 
gang-plow,  and  a  disk-harrow  very 
thoroughly  pulverized  it.  A  corn-plant- 
er drawn  by  a  horse  planted  the  corn, 
and  the  top  soil  was  pulverized  after- 
ward with  a  four-section  harrow. 

"When  it  came  to  harvesting  the  corn 
a  self-binder  drawn  by  horses  cut  the 
stalks  and  bound  them,  and  the  shocks 
of -stalks  were  then  hauled  to  a  machine 
which  removed  the  husks  from  the  ears 
and  in  the  same  process  cut  the  husks 
and  the  stalks  and  the  blades  into  fod- 
der, the  power  of  the  machine  being 
supplied  by  a  steam-engine. 

"Then  came  the  shelling  of  the  corn, 
which  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  wrought  by 
machines.  In  this  case  the  machine 
operated  by  steam  shelled  one  bushel  of 
corn  a  minute,  while  in  the  old  way  the 
labor  of  one  man  was  required  for  one 
hundred  minutes  to  do  the  same  work. 


"The  use  of  steam  as  a  substitute  for 
horse-power  in  plowing,  in  harvesting 
and  in  threshing  wheat  has  not  mate- 
'  rially  contributed  to  economy  except 
from  a  saving  due  to  the  elimination  of 
animal  power,  so  the  more  common 
power  supplied  by  horses  is  here  se- 
lected for  the  comparison.  The  years 
in  contrast  are  1S30  and  1S96. 

"It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age 
that  the  amount  of  human  labor  now 
required  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat 
from  beginning  to  end  is  on  an  average 
only  ten  minutes,  whereas  in  1830  the 
time  was  three  hours  and  three  min- 
utes. During  the  interval  between 
these  years  the  cost  of  human  labor  re- 
quired to  produce  this  bushel  of  wheat 
declined  from  seventeen  and  three 
fourths  cents  to  three  "and  one  third 
cents. 

"In  the  contrast  thus  presented  the 
heavy,  clumsy  plow  of  the  day  was  used 
in  1830;  the  seed  was  sown  by  hand,  and 
was  harrowed  into  the  ground  by  the 
drawing  of  bushes  over  it;  the  grain 
was  cut  with  sickles,  hauled  to  a  barn, 
and  at  s6me  time  before  the  following 
spring  was  threshed  with  flails;  the 
winnowing  was  done  with  a  sheet  at- 
tached to  rods,  on  which  the  grain  was 
placed  with  a  shovel  and  then  tossed  up 
and  down  by  two  men  until  the  wind 
had  blown  out  the  chaff. 

"In  the  latter  year,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ground  was  plowed  and  pulverized 
in  the  same  operation  by  a  disk-plow; 
the  seed  was  sown  with  a  mechanical 
seeder  drawn  by  horses;  the  reaping, 
threshing  and  sacking  of  the  wheat  was 
done  with  the  combined  reaper  and 
thresher  drawn  by  horses,  and  then  the 
wheat  was  ready  to  haul  to  the  granary. 


"Hay  is  the  next  selection  for  com- 
parison, the  years  being  1SG0  and  1894. 
When  men  mowed  the  grass  with 
scythes,  spread  it  and  turned  it  over 
for  drying  with  pitchforks,  when  they 
raked  it  into  windrows  with  a  hand- 
rake,  cocked  it  with  a  pitchfork,  and 
baled  it  .with  a  hand-press,  the  time  of 
human  labor  required  a  ton  was  thirty- 
five  and  one  half  hours;  but  when  for 
this  method  was  substituted  a  mower, 
a  hay-tedder  and  a  hay-rake,  and  hay 
gatherers  and  stackers  drawn  by  horses, 
and  a  press  operated  by  a  horse,  the 
time  of  human  labor  was  reduced  to 
eleven  hours  and  thirty-four  minutes, 
while  the  cost  of  human  labor  from  the 
earlier  to  the  later  year  was  reduced 
from  $3.06  to  $1.29. 

"The  more  noticeable  economy  in 
hay-making  is  in  the  mowing  and  cur- 
ing of  the  grass.  In  these  two  opera- 
tions the  time  of  human  labor  declined 
a  ton  from  eleven  hours  to  one  hour 
and  thirty-nine  minutes,  while  the  cost 
of  human  labor  declined  from  eighty- 
three  and  one  third  cents  to  sixteen 
and  one  fourth  cents. 


"The  potential  saving  in  the  cost  of 
human  labor  on  account  of  improved, 
implements,  machines  and  processes,  at 
the  rate  a  bushel  or  a  ton,  as  the  case 
may  be,  has  been  computed  for  seven  of 
the  principal  crops  of  1899;  the  compar- 
ison is  between  the  old-time  methods 
of  production,  in  which  hand  labor  was 
assisted  only  by  the  comparatively  rude 
and  inefficient  implements  of  the  day, 
and  the  present  time,  when  hand  labor 
has  not  only  the  assistance  of  highly 
efficient  and  perfected  implements  and 
machines,  but  has  been  considerably 
displaced  by  them.  The  saving  in  the 
cost  of  human  labor  in  cents,  a  unit 
of  product,  permits  a  very  forcible 
statement  of  its  equivalent  in  money 
by  means  of  a  computation  consisting 
of  the  multiplication  of  the  saving 
a  unit  into  the  crop  of  1899.  The  re- 
sult expresses  the  potential  labor-sav- 
ing in  the  production  of  seven  crops  of 
that  year,  and  is  not  an  aggregate  of 
the  saving  of  human  labor  in  the  cost 
of  producing  the  crops  for  all  of  the 
years  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
ones,  during  which  time  this  economiz- 
ing and  displacement  of  human  labor 
has  taken  place.  In  the  case  of  the 
crop  of  corn  the  money  measure  of  the 
saving  of  human  labor  required  to  pro- 
duce it  in  1899  in  the  most  available 
economic  manner,  as  compared  with  its 
production  in  the  old-time  manner,  was 
$523,276,642;  wheat,  $79,194,867;  oats, 
$52,866,200;  rye,  $1,408,950;  barley,  $7,- 


323.4S0;  white  potatoes,  $7,366,S20;  hay, 
$10,034,868. 

"The  total  potential  saving  in  the 
cost  of  human  labor  for  these  seven 
crops  of  1899,  owing  to  the  possible  utili- 
zation of  the  implements,  machines  and 
methods  of  the  present  time,  in  place 
of  the  old-time  manner  of  production, 
reaches  the-etupendous  amount  of  $681,- 
471,S27  for  this  one  year." 


In  "Munsey's"  for  October  Mr.  Hart- 
ley Davis  describes  Tammany  Hall  as 
the  most  perfect  political  organization 
in  the  world,  and  tells  how  one  man  is 
able  to  control  absolutely  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  votes. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Tammany  Hall," 
he  says,  "is  not  a  political  party.  It  is 
an  association  of  men  who  make  a 
business  of  politics.  They  devote  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year 
to  it.  They  are  governed  by  no  ethical 
considerations.  They  are  not  burning 
with  a  patriotic  desire  to  save  city  or 
country.  The  Tammany  politician  is  in 
politics  for  what  there  is  in  it,  wherein 
he  is  like  most  politicians.  He  frankty 
admits  this,  wherein  he  differs  from 
most  of  them. 

"The  Tammany  system  is  the  growth 
of  a  hundred  years.  There  are  no  'the- 
orists within  its  ranks.  In  it  'piratical 
politics'  is  seen,  at  its  worst  and  at  its 
best. 

"A  student  of  political  economy 
might  attribute  Tammany's  power  to 
the  .absolute  autonomy  of  the  compo- 
nent bodies  and  their  close  organic 
relation  to  the  whole.  A  member  of 
the  organization  would  explain  it  by 
saying  that  'Tammany  takes  care  of  its 
own.'  Both  would  be  right.  Tammany 
is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  patriarchal 
and  the  republican  systems. 

"There  is  but  one  place  where  the 
secret  of  its  power  can  be  studied — in 
the  election  district.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  machine  is  to  get 
votes.  Its  force  rests  simply  and  wholly 
on  votes.  The  captain  of  the  election 
district  is  the  man  who  actually  gets 
them. 

"Richard  Croker  was  once  captain  of 
an  election  district;  so  was  John  F. 
Carroll.  Of  the  thirty-five  district 
leaders  all  but  two  began  their  political 
careers  in  this  way.  Nine  men  out  of 
ten  who  have  gained  any  prominence  in 
the  organization  served  their  appren- 
ticeship as  district  captains.  Until  a 
few  years  ago  the  captain  was  the  unit 
of  power.  He  fought  his  way  to  his 
position  because  he  was  the  best  man, 
but  now  this  distinction  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  district  leader,  who  se- 
lects the  district  captain,  instead  of 
accepting  him.  The  leader  is  thus  surer 
of  his  subordinate. 


"It  is  commonly  said  Tammany  Hall 
is  powerful  because  it  controls  the  city 
government.  Manifestly  it  could  not 
control  the  government  if  it  did  not 
control  votes.  The  patronage  it  pos- 
sesses is  enormous.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  exact  figures,  but  the  best  esti- 
mates place  it  at  $35,000,000  yearly.  The 
income  of  the  big  men  iu  Tammany 
Hall  is  not  measured  by  their'  salaries. 
The  men  who  receive  the  best  places 
are  the  most  valuable  to  the  organiza- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  those  who  control 
votes,  who  can  'deliver  the  goods,'  ac- 
cording to  the  expression. 

"Of  the  thirty-five  district  leaders  of 
Tammany  Hall  twenty-nine  hold  public 
office.  Their  salaries  are  from  four  to 
eight  thousand  dollars  a  year — except 
the  assemblymen,  who  draw  only  fif-_ 
teen  hundred,  besides  mileage.  Of  the 
remaining  six  all  but  one  have  held 
office  almost  continuously,  and  their 
retirement'  to  private  life  is  probably 
only  temporary.  These  district  leaders 
get  their  offices  for  three  reasons:  They 
must  be  rewarded  for  the  work  they 
have  done;  they  must  be  able  to  devote 
a  large  part  of  their  time  to  their  dis- 
tricts; and  lastly,  they  must  be  in  a 
position  where  they  can  distribute  pat- 
ronage among  their  followers.  To  the 
leader  who  thinks  that  gaining  a  cov- 
eted office  entitles  him  to  rest  at  ease 
punishment  comes  quickly  and  vigor- 
ously. 


"Tammany  Hall  knows  the  name  of 
every  householder  and  every  tenement- 
dweller  on  Manhattan  island.  If  he  be 
well-to-do,  a  person  of  influence.  Tam- 
many Hall  knows  his  interests.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  business  that  every  district 
leader  should  find  out  the  vulnerable 
points  of  a  man  in  his  territory.  Meth- 
ods are  adapted  to  conditions,  and  in 
what  Tammany  Hall  calls  the  'silk- 
stocking  districts'  there  is  no  house-to- 
house  canvass,  no  personal  solicitation. 
A  man's  business  often  offers  opportu- 
nity for  the  organization  to  gain  its 
ends.  Possibly  he  can  be  won  over  by 
the  social  aspirations  of  his  wife,  for 
this  mighty  machine  has  influence  in 
the  most  fashionable  circles.  Absolute- 
ly nothing  is  neglected  that  may  gain 
results.  If  Tammany  Hall  is  seriously 
bent  upon  having  a  man  on  its  side  he 
is  likely  either  to  succumb  or  to  suffer 
in  a  hundred  ways.  But  as  a  rule 
comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  silk-stocking  districts.  The  vote 
there  cannot  be  classed  as  controllable, 
and  it  is  the  vote  which  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  machine  can  hold  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  that  Tammany 
seeks.  The  tenement  is  his  stronghold." 

Bradsteeet's  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 15th  says: 
"Expanding  demand  at  advancing 
prices  in  many  lines  of  trade  finds  its 
chief  exemplar  in  the  market  for  raw 
cotton,  which  has  witnessed  the  great- 
est excitement,  heaviest  trading  and 
largest  gain  in  the  price  for  at  least  a 
decade.  Barely,  if  ever,  in  the  history 
of  the  trade,  as  conducted  on  modern 
lines,  has  the  interest  displayed  in  that 
product  been  greater,  and  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  woVld  find  the 
situation  a  perplexing  one.  while  the 
prospects  of  large  profits  to  producers 
are  stimulating  all  lines  of  Southern 
trade.  English  spinners,  who  are  re- 
ported very  generally  short  of  supplies, 
are  considering  drastic  methods  of 
meeting  the  requirements.  In  Amer- 
ican cotton  goods  the  situation,  from 
being  a  short  time  ago  a  buyers'  mar- 
ket, is  now  reversed,  and  sellers  are  in 
a  position  to  dictate  terms.  So  sudden- 
ly has  the  outlook  as  viewed  by  the 
trade  generally  changed,  however,  that 
manufacturers  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  define  their  exact  position,  or  if  they 
accept  new  business,  do  so  on  a  distinct 
basis  of  cost  of  new  supplies.  The  Fall 
river  print-cloth  committee  withdrew 
from  the  market.  The  last  recording 
quotations  show  a  slight  advance  on  the 
rates  long  ruling.  Maximum  cotton- 
crop  estimators  of  past  years  are  ap- 
parently panic-stricken  and  predict 
famine  stocks  for  the  end  of  the  year 
even  with  reduced  consumption.  Trade 
estimates,  based  on  government  re- 
ports, point  to  a  crop  of  9,500,000  to  10,- 
000,000  bales,  the  latter  only  possible, 
however,  if  the  picking  season  is  long 
and  frost  is  delayed.  Bull  estimates  of 
consumption  are  that  11,000,000  bales  of 
American  cotton  was  needed,  but*  these 
may  perhaps  be  reduced,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
yield  being  gathered,  but  also  because 
higher  prices  of  cotton  and  cotton 
goods  are  expected  to  reduce  consump- 
tion." 

An  examination  of  the  year's  record 
shows  that  manufacturers  have 
made  the  largest  increase,  the  exports 
being  $75,000,000  greater  than  in  1899. 

"In  agricultural  exports  the  increase 
is  $50,000,000;  mine  products  nearly  $10,- 
000,000;  forest  products,  $10,000,000,  and 
fisheries,  $2,000,000.  The  total  exports 
of  manufactures  .of  iron  and  steel 
amounted  to  $120,000,000,  twenty  per 
cent  increase  over  1899.  The  imports 
for  the  year  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $850,000,0000,  thus  insuring  a 
trade  balance  for  the  year  exceeding 
$500,000,000." 

ABOUT  half  of  all  the  cotton  goods 
we  sell  abroad  goes  to  China,  which 
purchased  last  year  over  $10,000,000 
worth  of  our  sheetings,  drills,  jeans  and 
other  grades.  They  are  landed  in 
Shanghai,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
goods  is  forwarded  at  once  to  Chefoo, 
Tien-tsin  and  Newchwang  for  the 
North  China  markets.  A  little  over  six 
per  cent  is  sold  in  cities  up  the  Yangtee 
river  and  the  remainder  is  consumed  in 
Shanghai  and  its  neighborhood. 
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One  of  theexperiment- 
Milk-can  .  , 

.    .      station     savants  to 
f       Incendiarism      ,        ,,  ,.  „» 

whom  the  question  ot 

milk-ean  incendiarism  was'referred  by 
the  "Rural  New-Yorker"  expresses  in 
a  recent  issue  of  that  paper  the  opinion 
that  "it  is  impossible  for  a  milk-ean  to 
focus  the  sun's  rays  in  such  a  way  as 
to  set  fire  to  anything."  The  "Rural 
New-Yorker"  editorially  also  seemed 
to  take  that  view,  and  I  could  not  help 
writing'  to  that  paper  citing-  a  certain 
quotation  from  Shakespeare:  "It  is 
surely  true  that  there  are  things  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  not  dreamt  of 
in  your  philosophy."  In  his  reply  to 
me  friend  Collingwood,  who  hajmened 
to  be  in  a  humorous  mood,  says: 

"Now,  then,  Brother  Greiner,  I  want 
to  tell  you  "that  I  am  sorry  you  fellows 
have  been  able  to  show  that  the  milk- 
can  can  be  an  actual  fire-bug.  Great 
heavens,  man,  do  you  understand  what 
this  is  going  to  result  in?  Lots  of 
farmers  will  argue  in  this  way:  Millj- 
cans  set  things  on  fire.  Water  puts 
fire  out.  Therefore,  we  must  always 
add  wa  ter  to  a  milk-can,  and  in  order  to 
be  sure  about  it  let  us  fill  it  one  third 
full  of  water  before  we  put  in  the  milk: 
Now,  then,  you  see  what  is  going  to 
happen  as  a  result  of  your  publishing 
these  facts  to  the  world.  Don't  you 
think  that  the  standard  of  milk  is  low 
enough  now  without  giving  farmers  a 
logical  reason  for  adding  more  water  to 
it?  But  speaking  seriously,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  think  that  there  is  anything 
in  this  idea  that  a  milk-can,  by  focusing 
the  sun's  rays  on  a  point  where  there  is 
some  inflammable  material,  can  actually 
start  a  fire;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  truth  brought  out,  and 
expect  now  to  get  a  .number  of  cases 
where  this  tiling  has  really  happened." 


There  can  hardly  'be  much  profit  in 
arguing  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
'  of  this  thing  when  the  possibility  is  so 
easily  demonstrated.  If  our  exper- 
iment-statiou  folks,  instead  of  reason- 
ing and  arguing  from  a  scientific  .stand- 
point, would  experiment  with  a  few 
bright  new  tin  cans  as  they  are  usually 
constructed  and  some  punky  wood  in 
bright  sunshine  they  could  soon  learn 
the  truth  and  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  starting  a  blaze  by  means  of 
sun's  rays  focused  from  the  bright,  con- 
cave bottom  of  the  can,  as  I  demonstra- 
ted it  once  to  the  doubting  wife  of  the 
neighbor  whose  wood-pile  I  discovered 
on  Are  (set  by  the  milk-can).  One  such 
demonstration  ad  oculus  is  worth  a 
hundred  arguments  and  declarations  ex 
cathedra. 

•  *  *  * 

The  Apple  Trade  ^  things  do  change! 

Only  a  few  months  ago 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  have  the  big- 
gest apple  crop  on  record,  and  doubted 
my  ability  to  find  buyers  at  anything 
like  acceptable  figures.  I  now  find  that 
I  do  not  have  even  a  fair  crop.  The 
Greenings,  one  of  my  leading  winter 
apples,  are  mostly  off  the  trees,  and 
barreling  stock  is  sure  to  be  scarce. 
Baldwins  are  partially  on  the  ground, 
too,  knocked  off  by  the  high  winds,  and 
while  the  trees — in  places,  at  least — ap- 
pear to  have  yet  a  good  many  apples  on 
them,  the  larger  proportion  is  so  small 
as  to  be  fit  for  cider  stock  only;  and 
buyers  will  find  that  good  barreling 
stock  of  this  variety  will  also  be  far 
\  less  in  quantity  than  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  people  at  large.'  The  fall 
fruit,  such  as  Gravensteins,  Twenty 
Ounces,  Kings,  Fall  Pippins,  St.  Law- 
rence, etc.,  has  been  taken  with  avidity 
by  apple-buyers  at  fair  prices,  and  is 
practically  out  of  the  market.  Fancy 
fruit  is  not  abundant;  the  Spys  are  fine, 
but  only  half  of  a  crop,  and  they  will 
undoubtedly  find  a  ready  market  at 
good  prices.  I  could  sell  them  now  at 
$1.50  a  barrel,  but  hold  them  either  to 
make  them  sell  Greenings  and  Bald- 
wins, as  most  buyers  like  to  have  a 
variety  when  buying,  or  for  a  higher 
figure. 


A  reader  in  Pennsylvania,  B.  M.  S., 
asks  me  a  whole  string  of  questions  in 
regard  to  my  apple  trade,  and  expects 
me  to  reply  by  letter.  I  will  answer  a 
few  of  these  questions  in  a  general  way 
here.  I  know  but  little  about  the  apple- 
canning  business,  except  that  it  is  a  big 
industry,  and  can  only  be  made  finan- 
cially successful  by  the  big  concerns 
who  make  use  of  labor-saving  devices 
and  have  everything  arranged  in  a  sys- 
tematic way,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
running  such  a  plant,  and  therefore  the 
cost  of  producing  canned  goods  to  the 
very  lowest  figure.  Of  course,  the  apple- 
canners  try  to  buy  apples  at  the  best 
terms  they  can  secure.  Last  year 
they  paid  us  seventy  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  entire  crop,  with  culls 
thrown  in.  This  year  the  outlook  is 
for  a  price  of  about  forty  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  They  will  buy  only  in  a 
few  favored  localities,  no  doubt."  This 
price  (forty  cents  a  hundred  pounds) 
is  equal  to  nearly  sixty  cents  a  barrel 
for  the  fruit,  including  firsts  and  sec- 
onds, and  if  it  had  to  be  barreled,  the 
barrels  costing  thirty  cents  auiece  and 
the  labor  of  packing  not  less  than  fif- 
teen cents  a  barrel,  equal  to  $1.05  a 
barrel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  afford 
to  sell  my  apples  to  the  canning-house 
at  forty  cents  a  hundred  rather  than 
sell  to  regular  apple  jobbers  at  $1.25 
a  barrel. 


there  is  no  reason  why  every  family  in 
the  land  should  not  have  a  chance  to 
get  the  genuine  cider  vinegar  before 
another  summer. 

'  •  /:  '  *  *  * 

The  same  inquirer  asks  about  "Ot- 
well's  tree-paint,"  a  wash  claimed  to  be 
a  preventive  of  borers.  I  have  not  tried 
it.  From  experience,  however,  1  know 
that  alkaline  washes  are  a  good  thing, 
both  to  drive  borers  away  and  to  invig- 
orate the  tree.  A  piece  of  soap  placed 
in  the  crotch  of  a  tree  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  it  remain  there  until  slowly 
dissolved  by  the  rains,  and  the  suds  car- 
ried down  the  body  of  the  tree  to  the 
ground,  seldom  fails  to  have  markedly 
good  results.  I  have  once  made  good 
trees  out  of  a  number  of  Wagners  that 
were  badly  borer-eaten  and  had  not 
made  much  visible  growth  for  some 
years,  by  dashing'  the  hot  soap-suds  on 
washing-days  during  the  winter  by  the 
pailful  against  the  bodies  of  the  trees 
as  high  up  as  I  could  reach.  The  effect 
was  wonderful,  almost  magical.  I  would 
not  put  much  reliance  in  patented  rem- 
edies. 


Wheat  for  Fowls 


It  is  very  doubtful,  in 
my  estimation,  wheth- 
er a  better  food  for  chicks  as  well  as 
for  older  fowls  could  be  found  than 
whole  wheat.  And  it  is  comparatively 
a  cheap  food,  too,  so  long  as  we  can 
get  best  quality  at  about  seventy-five 
cents  a  bushel,  and  second  grade  at 
from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  bushel. 
Sometimes  I  have  made  wheat  almost 
an  exclusive  ration  for  young  chicks 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  besides  what  seeds, 
bugs,  worms  and  green  stuff  they  could 
pick  up  on  a  free  range,  and  I  have 
always  been  pleased  with  the  returns. 
Chicks  fed  on  whole  wheat  grow  quite 
fast.  This  spring  I  have  not  had  the 
wheat  to  feed,  and  my  hens  did  only 
moderately  well  in  laying.  For  a  few 
weeks  now  I  began  feeding  wheat 
again,  both  to  the  young  and  the  older 
stock,  and  hardly  had  I  begun  this 
when  the  little  chicks  began  making  a 
much  more  rapid  growth;  and  how  the 
hens  do  shell  out  the  eggs! 


Vinegar  and 


For  the  quickest  and 

best  way  of  turning 
Other  Queries    .,       .  "\        .  b 

cider   into  vinegar, 

first  make  good  cider,  selecting  sound 
and  clean  apples,  with  a  proportion  of 
sweet  ones  among  them.  Put  the  cider 
into  old  vinegar-barrels,  to  be  kept  in 
the  warmest  place  you  can  find  for  them, 
and  be  sure  to  fill  up  the  barrels  as  fast 
as  the  stuff  runs  out  of  the  open  bung. 
When  thoroughly  fermented  drain  the 
clear  cider  off,  clean  the  barrels  from 
the  settlings  by  rinsing,  and  then  fill 
each  barrel  about  half  full,  adding  a  lit- 
tle rain-water,  and  thus  leave  it  in  a 
warm  place,  with  bung  open,  but  cov- 
ered with  fine  wire  screen  to  keep  out 
flies  and  dirt,  until  the  final  transforma- 
tion into  vinegar.  I  can  make  excellent 
vinegar  in  this  way  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  The  process  can  be  still 
hastened  by  putting  a  few  gallons  of 
good  vinegar  into  the  barrel  before  fill- 
ing it  up  with  the  fermented  cider. 
This  is  an  easy  and  safe  way  for  farm- 
ers to  make  vinegar,  although  a  reg- 
ular manufacturer  could  still  hasten 
the  process  by  various  means;  such,  for 
instance,  as  to  let  the  cider  pass  slowly 
through  a  spout  or  box  loosely  filled 
with  shavings  soaked  in  vinegar.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  commercial 
vinegar  now  sold  in  our  grocery-stores 
is  nothing  more  than  diluted  acids,  and 
a  fraud  and  abomination.  With  the 
immense  lot  of  apples  blown  off  the 
trees  by  the  big  storm  in  September, 
and  the  large  crop  of  undersized  Bald- 
wins at  this  time  still  on  the  trees, 


best,  and  when  one  can  do  as  good  work 
with  an  implement  he  can  ride  as  he 
can  with  one  he  has  to  walk  after  he 
should  by  all  means  buy  the  former, 
even  if  it  costs  a  third  more.  When 
one  is  not  worn  out  with  hard  work  in 
the  field  he  can  attend  to  hundreds  of 
small  jobs  at  noon  and  evening,  and  in 
one  season  save  two  or  three,  times  the 
extra  amount  paid  for  the  riding  imple- 
ment. If  the  riding  implement  requires 
another  horse,  by  all  means  get  the 
horse  and  save  yourself.    It  will  pay. 


Best  Poultry  Food 


A  certain  "Stock 


Food  Co."  writes  a 
private  letter,  saying  that  "we  have  the 
best  stock  food  on  the  market,  and  are 
about  to  add  a  poultry  food  to  our  line, 
and,  of  course,  it  must  be  the  best,  also. 
Send  us  the  formula  for  what  you  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  poultry  food,  and 
we  will  send,  express  prepaid,  a  pound 
package  of  our  celebrated  X  stock  food. 
To  the  one  sending  the  best  formula 
we  will  give  $5  in  gold."  I  have  not 
much  use  for  these  various  patented 
preparations  sold  in  one  to  ten  pound 
packages  at  a  high  rate.  There  is  noth- 
ing- mysterious  about  stock-feeding.  It 
will  be  very  hard  to  find  a  better  single 
food  for  poultry  than  good  whole 
wheat,  with  occasional  changes  to  oats, 
corn  or  other  grains.  We  have  to  sup- 
ply certain  elements  in  certain  pro- 
portions, in  order  to  supply  perfect 
nutrition.  The  patented  "poultry  foods" 
are  not  properly  foods,  but  belong  to 
the  category  of  condition  powders.  I 
am  not  spending  much  money  for  them. 

T.  G'beineb. 

i 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 


Riding 
Implements 


A  few  days  ago  a  young 
farmer  came  along  the 
road  sitting  on  a  sulky- 
plow  he  had  just  purchased,  and  when 
opposite  where  I  was  at  work  he  called, 
"Come  over  here  and  take  a  look  at 
this! "  As  I  came  up  he  said,  "You  see,  I 
have  been  reading  your  writings  and 
have  taken  your  advice.  You  said  that 
a  man  can't  work  like  a  slave  and  do 
good  thinking  and  planning,  nor  give 
his  stock  the-  care  and  attention  it 
should  have,  and  experience  has  taught 
me  that  you  are  right.  I've  walked 
after  plows  until  every  bone  and  muscle 
in  my  body  ached,  and  I  could  have  lain 
down  in  the  furrow  and  slept  like  a  log. 
When  one  is  worked  down  like  that 
what  condition  is  he  in  to  do  his  feed- 
ing and  other  chores?  He  just  gives 
them  a  lick  and  a  promise  and  goes  to 
bed.  This  plow  cost  considerable  money, 
but  I  think  I  will  get  it  all  back 
through  being  able  to  do  better  think- 
ing and  planning,  giving  my  stock  bet- 
ter care  and  having  a  better  garden.  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  going  to  this 
expense — in  buying  implements  that  I 
can  ride  if  I  can  do  good  work  with 
them  and  save  myself  for  the  thou- 
sand and  one  chores  and  odd  jobs 
that  should  have  attention  when  the 
day's  work  in  the  field  is  done.  Don't 
you  think  I  am  right  in  going-  to  this 
expense?  Wouldn't  you  do  the  same 
under  like  circumstances?" 


It  was  plain  that  the  young  man  felt 
that  he  had  been  a  little  extravagant, 
and  he  wanted  some  one  to  tell  him 
he  had  not — that  he  had  done  the  right 
thing,  even  if  he  had  given  his  note  for 
the  implement.  I  told  him  that  he  al- 
ready knew  what  I  thought  about  such 
matters.  The  man  who  is  overworked 
is  certain  to  neglect,  or  at  least  slight, 
his  stock,  forsake  his  garden  and  over- 
look many  small  but  important  mat- 
ters, while  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
think  clearly  or  plan  wisely.  In  buying 
farm  implements  it  pays  to  buy  the 


Preparing  Corn- 
stubble  for  Wheat 


P.  J.  W.,  Delaware, 
asks  how  best  to 
prepare  corn-stub- 
ble for  wheat.  He  does  not  say  wheth- 
er he  means  winter  or  spring  wheat.  In 
this  winter-wheat  section  I  usually  drill 
the  wheat  between  the  rows  of  corn- 
stubble,  and  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
hard  in  winter  rub  the  corn-stumps  off 
with  a  heavy  pole-drag.  If  the  stubble 
is  plowed  under  the  wheat-plants  are 
very  apt  to  be  heaved  out  by  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing.  I  find  that  the 
less  the  land  is  stirred  in  the  fall  the 
less  will  the  plants  be  heaved  by  frost 
in  winter.  It  is  rather  late  to  sow  to 
winter  wheat  now.  If  I  had  the  land  I 
would  employ  it  at  once  and  sow  to  oats 
as  early  in  spring  as  I  could  get  a  team 
over  it,  harrowing  it  thoroughly  after 
sowing.  The  tract  of  oats-stubble  now 
covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  ragweed 
I  would  plow  at  once,  running  the  plow 
at  least  six  inches  deep  and  using  a 
chain  to  drag  the  weeds  down  into  the 
furrow  and  bury  every  particle  of  them. 
Next  spring  I  would  plant  the  field  to 
corn.  The  rank  growth  of  ragweed 
shows  that  there  is  considerable  fer- 
tility in  the  soil,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
dressing  of  manure  apislied  during  the 
winter,  or.  of  fertilizer  applied  at  plant- 
ing-time, he  should  grow  a  good  crop  of 
corn  next  year.  I  would  follow  the 
corn  with  cow-peas.  If  he  has  no  expe- 
rience with  alfalfa,  it  would  be  best  to 
try  only  a  small  plot,  sowing  in  the 
spring.  The  best  fertilizer  that  can  be 
applied  to  a  timothy  meadow  is  well- 
rotted  barn-yard  manure.  It  should  be 
applied  in  the  fall  or  early  winter. 


Tulips-  ^s  no^  'a*e  *°  plant  tulip- 
bulbs.  A  bed  six  or  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  filled  with  early  and  late 
single  and  double  tulips,  is  a  glorious 
sight  in  spring.  When  they  come  into 
bloona  the  young  grass  is  a  bright  green, 
ana  the  combination  of  emerald  and 
dazzling  colors  makes  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  children  tha*  time  cannot 
efface.  Very  rarely  do  we  see  a  good 
bed  of  tulips  on  a  farmer's  lawn.  The 
bulbs  are  cheap,  and  no  one  is  better 
fixed  to  have  a  good  bed  of  them  than 
the  farmer,  and  yet  I  believe  one  can 
find  a  thousand  of  these  beautiful,  easi- 
ly grown  flowers  in  towns  and  villages 
to  one  in  the  country.  The  farm  home 
will  not  be  attractive  unless  we  make 
it  so;  and  the  farmer  can,  if  he  will, 
make  his  home  more  attractive  with 
less  labor  than  the  villager,  because  he 
has  everything  needed  right  under  his 
hand.  Tulips  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
three  years,  and  lilies  five  or  more.  The 
phloxes  and  many  other  perennials  will 
do  well  in  one  place  three  years  or 
more,  while  most  of  our  brightest  flow- 
ering shrubs  increase  steadily  in  beauty 
for  ten  years  or  more  after  planting. 
Why  not  have  lots  of  them,  and  make 
home  more  attractive? 


Most  farmers  plead  that  they  do  not 
have  time  to  plant  and  attend  to  these 
things,  yet  these  same  men  will  spend 
days  and  nights  attending  fakir  picnics, 
party  rallies  and  horse-races,  and  spend 
more  money  at  one  of  them"  than  would 
buy  enough  bulbs  and  plants  to  make 
their  homes  the  most  attractive  spots 
on  earth.  And  the  reason  the  boys  do 
not  take  more  interest  in  these  things 
is  because  "pap"  takes  none.  Plans  for 
fixing  up  the  yards  and  lawn  are  not 
discussed  in  the  home.  In  most  cases 
the  pi'incipal  object  of  the  "men-folks" 
is  to  get  the  work  on  hand  done  and  go 
to  town  "to  hear  the  news."  If  Mrs. 
S.  S.  will  try  to  induce  "the  men-folks" 
to  discuss  these  matters  with  her  at 
meal-times  probably  she  can  get  them 
sufficiently  interested  to  help  her  make 
her  lawn  attractive.    Try  it. 

Fred  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Close  Attention  to  Business. — A 
summer  assembly,  conducted  up- 
on the  Chautauqua  plan,  was  be- 
ing held  in  one  of  our  Northern 
states  for  a  month,  and  the  manage- 
ment provided  for  a  "farmers'  day." 
The  farmers  of  the  surrounding-  coun- 
try were  given  an  especial  invitation, 
and  a  program  was  prepared  with  their 
interests  in  view.  When  one  of  the 
lecturers  for  the  day  was  being-  intro- 
duced the  chairman  told  the  audience 
that  while  their  speaker  was  a  farmer 
they  must  know  that  he  was  not  of  the 
sort  that  had  to  see  to  the  work  of 
farming,  but  spent  nine  tenths  of  his 
time,  out  in  the  world  addressing  con- 
ventions, etc.,  and  that  he  was  there- 
fore capable  of  instructing  farmers. 
This  poor  man  imagined  that  he  was 
putting  his  lecturer  upon  a  good  foot- 
ing by  such  an  introduction,  and  made 
plain,  his  belief  that  an  actual  farmer 
could  not  be  expected  to  speakr  accep- 
tably to  an  audience.  Eeference  is 
made  to  this  incident  because  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  views  of  thousands  of 
ill-informed  people.  Putting  aside  the 
question  of  ability  among  actual  farm- 
ers to  speak  in  an  interesting  and 
acceptable  manner  from  a  public  plat- 
form, the  point  of  interest  now  to  me 
is  that  any  educated  man  could  sup- 
pose that  farming  calls  for  so  little  skill 
that  one  can  conduct  the  business  with 
marked  success  and  yet  be  away  from 
it  nine  tenths  of  the  time.  One  must 
either  be  close  to  the  work  or  else  hire 
some  one  with  brains  and  skill  to  man- 
age; and  in  the  latter  event  the  credit 
both  for  the  success  and  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  farming  displayed  would  prob- 
ably belong  to  the  latter.  In  farming, 
as  in  all  other  kinds  of  labor  calling  for 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  supervis- 
ion at  long  range  rarely  wins. 

*  *  *  i 

The  Puzzling  Questions. — The  farm- 
er who  is  looking  for  the  most  profit 
from  his  investment  in  land,  live  stock 
and  crops  finds  his  work  full  of  puzzles. 
He.  cannot  find  the  "why"  in  many  of 
his  past  results,  and  there  appears  to 
be  inconsistencies  because  he  fails  to 
unravel  all  the  influences  at  work,  leav- 
ing him  in  doubt  scores  of  times  every 
season.  A  man  is  led  finally  to  plant 
two  varieties  of  potatoes,  wheat  or 
corn.  The  harvest  shows  that  if  he  had 
planted  the  best  variety  only  the  in- 
come would  have  been  one  hundred 
dollars  more.  This  often  happens.  What 
can  be  rationally  expected  from  certain 
breeding  animals?  What  investment  in 
commercial  fertilizer  for  a  certain  crop 
will  give  most  net  profit?  Minor  ques- 
tions come  up  daily.  What  kind  of  la- 
bor and  how  much  will  pay  best  on  this 
crop  and  that  one,  everything  consid- 
ered? The  best  informed  drop  dollars 
of  possible  income  right  through  the 
season.  It  is  only  a  question  of  how 
many.  How  far  short  of  the  best  net 
returns  will  we  come  this  year,  and  how 
nearly  can  we  master  our  business 
eventually?  That  we  lose  by  gross  mis- 
takes none  but  the  careless  fail  to  see. 
The  possibilities  before  us  give  farming 
a  charm  that  is  not  known  to  the  man 
working  for  wages.  There  is  constant 
room  for  improvement  and  constant 
chance  to  make  more  income  reason- 
ably certain.  These  problems  are  mas- 
tered only  by  close  personal  contact 
with  the  work.  If  the  owner  does  not 
do  part  of  it,  he  must  see  just  how  it 
is  done.  It  is  out  in  the  field  that  the  ' 
details  are  worked  out.  There  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way  for  each  day,  and 
the  man  who  farms  for  profit  must 
know  as  nearly  as  is  possible  that  the 
right  way  is  being  employed. 

*  *  * 

Testing  Theories  for  Truth.— The 
theoretical  man  has  no  standing  with 
the  man  who  prides  himself  upon  being 
practical.  The  theorist  may  know  a 
great  deal,  but  he  knows  too  much  that 
is  not  true  for  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  applied.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  credit  to  any  one  in 


being  practical  if  the  practice  is  bad. 
The  level-headed,  progressive  farmer 
to-day  is  one  who  is  studying  the  the- 
ories of  advanced  thinkers,  trying  slow- 
ly to  sift  out  the  truth  as  applied  to 
his  conditions.  The  more  successful 
he  has  been  along  any  one  line  the 
more  eager  he  is  to  get  new  light  and 
to  make  greater  improvement.  He  is 
practical,  discarding  much  because  it 
will  not  serve  him;  but  he  does  not  set 
up  his  old  methods  as  objects  of  daily 
worship.  After  stud3r  of  a  station  bul- 
letin or  a  book  written  by  an  accepted 
authority  along  a  certain  line  of  agri- 
cultural investigation  he-sees  where  he 
should  change  his  thinking  slightly,  and 
his  method  is  modified  accordingly.  It 
is  no  wholesale  acceptance  of  novel 
ideas  and  methods,  but  it  is  acceptance 
of  what  seems  clearly  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Nature-studies. — It  is  a  pleasure  to 
note  the  headwa3r  being  made  in  the 
introduction  of  natural  history  into  our 
public  schools.  Courses  of  study  have 
been  outlined  for  children  of  all  ages 
that  bring  to  them  the  facts  of  every- 
day life  about  them,  and  the  best  part 
of  it  is  that  much  information  comes 
through  the  child's  own  observation, 
guided  by  the'  teacher.  The  child 
learns  about  the  birds,  insects,  trees, 
plants,  soils,  etc.,  and  such  informa- 
tion is  practical.  Facts  are  gathered 
that  will  be  used  all  through  life, 
the  faculty  of  observation  is  trained, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  study  is  not 
irksome.  The  Pennsylvania  department 
of  agriculture  is  doing  a  good  work  in 
urging  this  line  of  study  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  has  issued  some  helpful  bulle- 
tins. One  is  "Course  of  Nature-study 
for  Use  in  the  Public  School,"  and  an- 
other is  "Nature-study  Eeference  Libra- 
ry." The  latter  catalogues  many  books 
that  contain  a  mine  of  interesting  mat- 
ter for  children  and  grown  folks,  and 
those  who  have  little  ones  to  whom 
they  read  or  that  can  read  for  them- 
selves will  find  this  catalog-ue  very 
helpful  in  selecting  books.  Children 
are  fond  of  books  about  animals  of  all 
kinds,  and  everything  that  has  life  in- 
terests them.  David. 
4. 

FEEDING  APPLES  TO  STOCK 

The  apple  crop  is  exceptionally  good 
in  this  state,  and  bu3'ers  are  not  offering 
acceptable  prices.  On  account  of  an 
accumulated  surplus  of  evaporated  ap- 
ples and  the  low  price  the  evaporators, 
that  for  several  years  have  taken  all 
our  windfalls  and  inferior  fruit  at  a 
fair  price,  do  not  start  up  at  all.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  question  what  to  do  with 
these  cull  apples.  If  we  do  not  dry 
them  ourselves  I  can  see  no  other  outlet 
than  to  utilize  what  we  can  for  vinegar 
and  feed  the  rest  to  stock.  Hogs  will 
take  care  of  a  great  many,  but  not  all. 
I  would  store  any  surplus  in  a  base- 
ment and  feed  liberally  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  winter  to  horses  and 
young  cattle. 

A  young  neighbor  of  mine  proposes 
to  feed  several  hundred  bushels  to  his 
milk-cows,  and  he  wants  to  purchase  a 
root-cutter  and  chop  up  the  apples  be- 
fore feeding.  He  fears  his  cows  might 
otherwise  choke.  There  is  no  danger  in 
feeding  apples  or  small  potatoes  to 
cows  in  so  far  as  choking  is  concerned, 
providing  an  arrangement  is  made  to 
keep  the  catties'  heads  down  while  they 
are  eating.  This  may  be  accomplished 
very  easily  by  securing  a  smooth, 
straight  pole  to  the  stancheon  just 
above  the  cows'  necks  after  they  are  all 
in.  So  long  as  their  heads  are  down 
they  cannot  choke.  When  cattle  do 
choke  it  always  happens  when  they  are 
reaching  into  trees  after  small  apples, 
which  are  then  apt  to  roll  down  into 
their  throats  and  lodge  while  the  lungs 
are  drawing  in  air. 

The  question  arises,  Will  sour  apples 
be  of  any  benefit  to  cows  in  milk?  Cows 
being  kept  on  all  dry  food  may  be 
slightly  benefited  by  small  daily  feeds 
of  apples.  It  would  probably  'tend  to 
keep  them  in  better  health,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  flow  of  milk 
will  be  any  better. 

With  horses  there  is  really  no  danger 
about  their  choking.  I  have  known 
another  friend  to  spend  half  an  hour 
every  day  to  very  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously, cut  every  little  potato  he 
intended  to  feed  to  his  three  horses. 


This  time  was  all  wasted.  I  feed  all 
such  things  without  cutting  whatever. 
Even  the  largest  beets-  will  be  eaten  by 
cattle  withoUt  anjr  difficulty.  I  calcu- 
late my  horses  and  cattle  have  more 
time  to. cut  up  their  roots  than  I  have, 
and  their  time  is  not  all  valuable. 

For  sheep  all  roots  and  the  like  had 
best  be  cut  up  fine,  otherwise  many 
pieces  will  be  dropped  into  the  litter, 
and  when  once  befouled  will  not  be 
eaten.  F.  Greiner. 

A  MILK-DAIRY  THAT  PAYS 

Denver  is  supplied  with  milk  by 
about  three  hundred  dairies — some  of 
them  large,  njost  of  them  small.  A 
large  share  of  the  small  dairies  afford 
their  owners  a  comfortable  living-  and 
little  or  nothing  .more.  In  the:  very 
nature  of  the  business  this  must  be 
so,  for  there  are  in  the  dairy  business 
men  of  many  grades  of  business  ability. 
And  the  man  has  much  more  to  do  with 
making  a  dairy  profitable  than  has  his 
cows  or  his  market. 

I  have  been  furnished  details  of  the 
cost  of  running  a  typical  dairy  of  the 
best  class,  as  well  as  the  items  of  in- 
come and  profit.  Every  man  cannot 
make  a  dairy  pay  as  this  one  pays,  for 
the  skill  to  handle  the  cows  successful- 
ly, to  get  and  keep  good  customers, 
and  to  collect  with  little  loss,  is  not 
common.  To  succeed  in  dairying  a 
man  needs  this  skill.  Moreover,  he 
should  be  satisfied  to  receive  a  fair 
income,  should  have  the  ability  to  be 
honest  with  his  customers,  and  should 
have  the  courage  to  demand  fair  treat- 
ment. 

The  dairy  under  consideration  con- 
sists of  twenty-five  Hoist  ein  cows. 
These,  with  the  land  owned  and  occu- 
pied, and  the  buildings  and  equipment, 
are  worth  $5,500.  In  addition  there  is 
represented  in  feed  and  accounts  $500 
more,  making  the  necessary  capital 
$6,000.  Four  horses  are  used,  one  of 
them  being  rarely  hitched  to  the  dairy- 
wagon,  but- is  necessary  as  a  driving- 
horse.  The  owner  and  one  hired  man 
do  all  the  work.  Sometimes  the  man 
employed  boards  at  home.  The  item 
of  wages  for  the  hired  man  also  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  board. 

The  table  below  shows  the  items  of 
cost  properly  chargeable  to  the  dairy, 
except  the  wages  of  the  owner,  who  is 
at  once  laborer,  manager  and  capitalist. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  dairy  is  charged 
with  interest  on  the  investment  and 
other  items  covering  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  value  of  the  business: 

THE  OUTGO 

Interest -on  $6,000  @  6  per  cent  $  300.00 

Wages,  1  man  @  $40  a  month   480.00 

Peed  of  4  horses  @  $6  a  month  each.  .  288.00 

Bran,  20  tons  @  $14  a  ton   280.00 

Corn  chop,  28  tons  @  $15  a  ton   420.00 

Alfalfa,  91  tons  @  $6  a  ton   546.00 

5  cows  @  $45  dollars  each   225.00 

1  horse  @  $100  .„     100.00 

Taxes  and  insurance   73.00 

Bottles   '.   36.00 

Repairs   35.00 

Shoeing    75.00 

Deterioration,  5  per  cent  on  $2.000   100.00 

Losses,  $10  a  month   120.00 


Total  $3,138.00 

ME  INCOME 

20,525  gallons  of  milk  @  25  cents  $5,131.25 

4  old  cows  @  $30  •  120.00 

25  calves  @  $4   100.00 


Total. . . .  i  $5,351.25 

THE  TROPIT 

The  total  Income  $5,351.25 

The  outgo   3,138.00 


Net  profit  $2,213.25 

But  this  is  net  profit  in  name  only. 
The  owner  is  entitled  to  the  wages  of  a 
laborer,  $480  a  year.  A  man  who  is 
capable  of  managing  a  six-thousand- 
dollar  dairy  and  making  it  pay  should 
be  paid  a  good  salary.  He  should  also 
have  something  for  his  risk.  Each 
reader  may  make  such  division  as  he 
chooses  of  what  is  called  the  "net  prof- 
it' in  the  foregoing  statement. 

Some  one  will  have  noticed  that  there 
is  no  item  covering  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  bull,  and  some  will  wonder  what  be- 
comes of  the  cow  not  accounted  for  and 
the  extra  horse.  The  answer  is  1hat 
the  bull  costs  no  more  (probably)  than 
the  animal  is  worth;  that  the  cow  dies 
and  the  horse  wears  out. 


It  were  easy  to  show  that  if  a  dairy 
worth  $6,000  yields  an  income  of  $1,700 
above  all  expenses  except  management, 
a  dairy  worth  $60,000  ought  to  yield  an 
income  of  $17,000,  which  is  more  than 
most  businesses  worth  $100,000  produce. 
But  dairying  is  a  business  requiring  pe- 
culiar qualifications.  The  dairyman  of 
this  article  gets  twenty-five  cents  a 
gallon  for  his  milk  because  he  knows 
how  to  sell  it  and  has  established  a 
trade.  Many  a  dairyman  who  sells  milk 
that  is  just  as  good  gets  only  twenty 
cents  a  gallon.  The  big  dairy  would 
probably  get  the  latter  price. 

"Folks  are  queer.  Milk  customers  are 
just  as  'ornery'  as  they  can  be,"  said  one 
daiiwman;  "you  have  to  humor  them. 
They  expect  the  man  who  delivers  milk 
to  be  a  gentleman.  The  fact  is,  you  can- 
Hot  afford  to  hire  a  man  who  cannot 
hold  your  best  customers."  So  the  small 
dairy  has  advantages  and  the  big  one 
disadvantages.  D.  W.  Working. 

4. 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN 
EUROPE 

Americans  thus  far  have  consumed 
practically  all  of  the  dairy  products 
produced  in  America,  and  a  considerable 
amount  additional  thereto  of  English 
and  continental  cheeses.  But  from  now 
on  the  United  States  may  be  expected 
to  enter  upon  a  period  of  exportation 
of  dairy  products,  as  she  is  already 
doing  with  almost  every  other  line  of 
production. 

For  two  years  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  been  making  systematic 
efforts  to  introduce  American  dairy 
products,  especially  butter,  into  Euro- 
pean countries,  making  regular  cold- 
storage  shipmente  to  London  and  Ham- 
burg. Upon  the  opening  of  the  Paris 
Expositioa  special  arrangements  were 
made  by  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord,  chief 
of  the  dairy  division  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  have  a  large  and  permanent 
butter  and  cheese  exhibit.  This  show- 
ing has  been  a  striking  feature  of  the 
American  exhibit,  and  such  excellence 
was  attained  by  American  products  that 
Major  Alvord  has  been  .approached  by 
several  of  the  big  butter-buyers  of 
Paris  with  the  request  for  the  names 
of  the  largest  producers  in  the  United 
States  who  could  furnish  regular  sup- 
plies from  America. 

Along  the  same  line  of  exploitation 
the  United  States  received  an  invitation 
to  participate  in  the  annual  Dairj'  Show 
of  the  British  Dairj'-farmers'  Associ- 
ation, held  at  London  during  the  first, 
week  in  October.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant event  to  British  dairymen,  as 
London  is  the  greatest  butter  mar- 
ket in  the  world,  importing  immense 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  from 
Denmark,  Canada  and  Australia.  Some 
of  the  London  butter-men  buy  butter 
by  the  ship-load.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  invited  those  exhibitors 
who  took  first  rank  at  Paris  to  exhibit 
at  London,  and  every  form  and  style 
of  butter-package  used  in  the  United 
States  that  was  suitable  for  export  was ' 
shown. 

A  special  and  very  complete  refrig- 
erator service  was  employed -in  the 
handling  of  these  dairy  products  at  the 
London  show  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  done  so  successfully  at  Paris.  The 
products  were  shipped  from  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Iowa, 
Connecticut  and  various  other  dairy 
states  in  the  usual  refrigerator-cars  to 
New  York  Citj',  the  shipping-point. 
Here  the  department  had  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  special  refrigerator-chests 
the  size  of  a  trunk.  These  have  dead- 
air  chambers  and  packings  of  excelsior 
and  sawdust;  also  an  ice-chamber  each. 
For  twenty-four  hours  these  chests 
were  kept  in  a  temperature  way  below 
freezing,  which  thoroughly  chilled  them 
and  froze 'the  ice  in  its  compartment. 
Then  the  butter  upon  its  receipt  was 
packed  in  the  chests,  which  were  sealed 
up  and  transported  to  the  cold  storage 
aboard  ship,  where  they  rested  at  a  tem- 
perature of  twenty-seven  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit until  they  reached  Liverpool.  In 
this  manner  whenever  the  butter  or 
cheese  is  out  of  cold  storage  it  has  a 
cold  storage  of  its  own  which  keeps  it 
in  perfect  condition  through  any  ordi- 
nary delay.  Upon  arrival  at  London 
the  products  went  into  the  cold  stor- 
age especially  prepared  for  exhibitors. 

Guy  E.  Mitchell. 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  and  FIELD 


Peanuts  at  tiie  North. — A  reader 
in  Frewsburgh,  N.  Y„  asks  me 
about  growing  peanuts,  espec- 
ially whether  I  would  advise  him 
to  plant  the  Spanish  variety,  or  whether 
some  other  sort  would  do  better;  also, 
if  I  think  that  it  would  pay  to  raise 
them  extensively,  etc.  I  have  grown  the 
so-called  "Spanish"  peanut,  a  small  but 
well-filled  pod  growing  in  clusters  close 
to  the  main  stalk,  on  a  small  scale  and 
with  some  degree  of  success  while  I 
lived  in  New  Jersey  and  had  at  my 
command  a  nice  piece  of  sandy  loam. 
I  believe  that  the  conditions  there  were 
much  more  favorable  for  the  making  of 
fairly  good  peanuts  than  they  are  any- 
where in  New  York  state;  but  while 
even  in  New  Jersey  I  found  a  good  deal 
of  pleasure  in  having  peanuts  from  my 
own  garden,  and  good  ones,  too  (for 
the  Spanish  is  of  a  better  quality,  it 
seems,  than  the  ordinary  larger  rjeanut 
grown  in  Virginia,  etc.),  1  could  not 
see  much  promise  of  making  the  crop 
a  profitable  one  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. I  believe  that  in  mapy  places  in 
New  York  state,  where  the  land  con- 
tains much  sand  and  lime,  the  Spanish 
peanut  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
in  one's  garden;  that  is,  in  a  few  spec- 
imens and  for  pleasure  and  information 
only.  The  children  will  take  great  in- 
terest in  these  plants,  no  doubt,  and  it 
will  increase  their  love  for  the  garden. 
*  *  * 

Seed  is  easily  procured.  A  number  of 
our  large  seed-houses  advertise  this 
Spanish  variety,  and  possibly  it  might 
be  procured  from  grocers  or  Italian 
fruit-stands.  Of  course,  peanuts  are 
shipped  in  the  raw  state  and  only 
roasted  for  the  retail  trade  as  wanted. 
The  soil  should  be  well  prepared,  loose 
and  mellow  and  free  from  rubbish. 
Probably  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
start  plants  in  thumb-pots  under  glass, 
planting  only  one  seed  (half  a  pod)  in 
each  pot.  This  may  be  done  in  March 
or  even  April,  and  the  plants  trans- 
ferred to  open  ground  after  danger 
from  late  frost  is  entirely  over.  If  to 
be  planted  directly  in  the  open  ground, 
you  may  place  the  pods,  or  half  pods, 
six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
pressing  each  down  about  an  inch  deep. 
The  nuts  germinate  easily,  and  the 
young  plants  are  taken  care  of  in  the 
same  thorough  manner  that  we  manage 
all  other  garden  crops.  It  is  especially 
necessary  to  have  the  soil  around  the 
plants  loose,  so  that  the  arms,  or  the 
branches,  on  the  ends  of  which  the  pods 
form  in  the  ground,  can  penetrate  the 
surface  without  difficulty.  After  the 
first  light  frost  in  the  fall,  or  earlier 
if  the  mits  are  mature,  the  plants  are 
pulled  up,  and  after  the  soil  has  been 
well  shaken  from  the  roots,  hung  up 
to  cure.  The  nuts  may  then  be  rubbed 
off  the  plants,  and  will  be  ready  for 
storing  or  roasting. 


Resetting  Asparagus  -  plants.  —  A 
reader  in  Kansas  asks  how  to  reset  his 
asparagus-plants,  which  are  of  the  Pal- 
metto varieties  and  grown  from  seed 
planted  last  spring.  This  job  can  be 
done  in  the  fall  or  spring  or  just  when 
you  can  get  at  it.  Always  select  a 
warm,  rich  spot  that  is  a  little  to  one 
side  or  next  to  other  perennials,  like 
rhubarb,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, etc.,  as  a  continuation  of  the 
small-fruit  patch.  All  these  crops  go 
well  together.  They  can  be  planted  in 
long  rows,  and  may  receive  their  culti- 
vation at  the  same  time  and  as  needed. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  use  plenty  of  manure, 
ashes,  fertilizers,  in  fact,  anything  in 
the  shape  of  plant-foods  that  you  can 
get.  A  "too  much"  is  almost  out  of 
the  question.  Give  each  plant  plenty  of 
room.  The  asparagus  rows  should  be 
at  least  five  feet  apart,  or  five  feet  away 
from  other  plants  (rhubarb  or  bush 
fruits),  and  better  six  feet;  and  the 
plants  should  not  stand  closer  than 
two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Be  sure 
you  divide  the  plants,  setting  only  one 
in  a  place.  When  grown  from  seed  the 
plants  often  stand  in  bunches  all 
matted  together.  If  you  plant  such 
bunches  the  young  shoots  will  come 
in  great  numbers,  but  of  small  size.  The 


plants  that  I  would  wish  to  set  are 
those  that  have  been  properly  thinned, 
and  therefore  are  grown  single.  Make 
a  deep  furrow  for  each  row,  and  in 
these  set  your  plants  carefully,  spread- 
ing' the  roots  and  covering  with  rich, 
loose  soil  a  few  inches  at  first,  and  fill- 
ing in  gradually  afterward.  In  this  way 
you  will  grow  good  stalks.  They  should 
be  cut  only  very  sparingly  the  first  year 
after  planting. 

#  #  * 

Selling  Apples. — An  agent  of  one  of 
our  preserving  companies  a  few  days 
ago  offered  me  fifteen  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  for  all  the  apples  now  lying 
thickly  under  the  trees  in  my  orchards. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  rather  let  them 
rot  on  the  ground;  and  would  not  sell 
them  at  any  price  unless  for  cider-mak- 
ing. That  is  all  that  rubbish  is  good 
for  and  should  be  used  for.  Every 
bushel  of  it  sold  for  evaporating  or 
preserving  purposes  takes  the  place  of  a 
bushel  of  better  fruit  that  should  bring 
from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  helps  to  depress  the  prices 
of  all  the  better  grade  of  fruit.  It  can- 
not be  told  too  often  that  growers 
make  the  biggest  mistake  of  their  lives 
w  hen  they  crowd  this  staift'  that  is  only 
good  for  cider  on  an  overstocked  mar- 
ket, to  be  sold  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  is  far  better  to  get  a  fairly  good 
price  for  the  good-quality  fruit,  and 
let  the  poor  stuff  rot,  than  to  get  "a 
little  something"  for  the  latter  and  a 
miseidy  price  for  the  good  fruit.  Yet 
I  would  like  to  have  the  apples  now 
lying  under  the  trees  and  more  or  less 
rotting  picked  up  and  out  of  the  way 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  appear- 
ance as  much  as  anything  else.  Some 
one  came  and  bought  a  hundred  bushels 
of  windfalls  for  three  dollars,  the  buyer 
to  pick  the  apples  up  himself,  from  one 
of  my  friends.  I  am  willing  to  sell 
every  windfall  in  my  orchard  at  three 
dollars  a  hundred  pounds,  just  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way.  I  have  fed  as 
many  apples  right  along  to  my  hogs  as 
they  would  eat,  but  as  I  am  feeding 
them  sweet-corn  now,  all  they  can  eat, 
they  will  take  but  few  apples. 


The  Egg-plant  Crop  —  Egg-plants 
seem  to  be  brought  to  our  markets  in 
more  abundant  supply  from  year  to 
year.  They  used  to  be  very  profitable 
for  us  here,  and  to  some  extent  they 
are  still  remunerative.  I  only  grow  the 
Improved  New  York  Purple,  and  have 
planted  seed  from  various  sources;  but 
no  matter  what  claims  are  made  for  this 
or  that  improved  strain,  I  find  all  these 
strains  are  about  the  same  and  equally 
reliable.  My  plants  always  bear  well 
during  the  whole  latter  half  of  the 
summer  and  up  to  frost.  On  October 
10th  this  year  I  gathered  a  lot  of  spec- 
imens for  market  up  to  three,  and  even 
four,  from  one  plant.  I  have  still  plenty 
of  good  eggs  left.  The  plant  is  always 
an  object  of  interest,  and  the  fruit  good 
for  table  use  and  good  for  sale. 


Weedy  Morning-glories. — Many  of 
our  flowering  annuals  are  liable  to  be- 
come a  pest  in  the  garden.  Five  or 
more  yearrs  ago  I  had  a  "trial  patch  of 
several  hundred  kinds  of  flowers  from 
seed,  and  even  up  to  this  day  a  few 
of  them  come  year  after  year  and  have 
to  be  cultivated  out,  hoed  out  and 
pulled  up,  and,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  quite 
persistent  and  annoying.  Even  the 
common1  morning-glory  can  become  a 
weed.  At  one  end  of  my  Lima-bean 
trellis  some  four  years  ago  I  planted 
some  morning-glories,  and  that  end  of 
the  trellis  was  covered  with  morning- 
glories  every  year  during  the  three 
years  that  the  trellis  was  left  in  the 
same  place.  This  year  the  ground  in 
that  vicinity  is  overrun  with  morning- 
glories,  and  although  I  admit  that  the 
flowers  are  pretty  and  showy  I  wish 
the  plants  were  somewhere  else  besides 
in  my  vegetable-garden. 

*  #  * 

The  Lima  Beans. — Last  spring  I 
changed  the  location  of  my  Lima-bean 
trellis  to  a  new  place.  Of  course,  it  is 
some  work  to  set  posts  and  string  the 
wire  anew,  but  I  think  I  shall  do  that 
every  year  hereafter,  as  it  seems  to  give 
better  results.  The  posts  are  not  in 
the  way  of  the  plow,  and  the  plants 
seem  to  thrive  all  the  better  in  a  new 
place.    The  season  was  very  favorable. 


I  had  Lima  beans  from  the  trellised 
plants  in  midsummer,  and  from  then 
on  so  abundantly  that  a  large  share 
of  the  pods  was  allowed  to  ripen.  Of 
course,  that  is  always  a  mistake.  It 
draws  heavily  on  the  plants'  vitality, 
and  soon  checks  the  further  blooming 
and  setting  of  pods.  The  cleaner  the 
young  pods  are  picked  off  the  longer 
will  the  plants  continue  in  productive 
condition.  All  that  I  can  do  now  is  to 
gather  the  ripe  pods,  spread  them  out 
on  an  empty  greenhouse  bench  or  in 
some  loft,  and  when  thoroughly  dry 
shell  them,  to  be  used  for  cooking  or  for 
seed. 

*  *  * 

The  Red  Raspberry. — Among  other 
small  fruits  for  profit  in  this  vicinity 
I  think  the  red  raspberry  stands  at  the 
head.  While  blackcaps  were  abundant 
and  cheap,  the  call  was  for  red  rasp- 
berries, and  prices  ranged  from  eight 
to  twelve  cents  ,a  quart  right  along. 
I  am  sure  I  can  raise  them  at  these 
figures  with  good  profit.  I  have  the 
Cuthbert,  one  of  the  best  of  the  stan- 
dard sorts,  but  shall  plant  a  patch  of 
Marlboro  next  spring.  Unfortunate- 
ly many  of  my  Cuthbert  plants  were 
affected  with  orange-rust,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  destroy  the  whole  planta- 
tion and  set  another  patch  in  some 
other  spot.  From  Mr.  Griesa,  of  Kan- 
sas, I  had  a  few  plants  of  the  Cardinal 
sent  me,  with  request  to  plant  them  side 
by  side  with  some  other  standard  sort. 
The  sender  did  not  give  me  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  new  fruit.  I  took  it  to  be  a 
red  sort,  and  set  the  plants  with  Cuth- 
bert and  Colorado  Everbearing.  I  should 
•  have  set  them  with  Shaffer  or  Colum- 
bian Mammoth.  They  resembled  Shaf- 
fer's Colossal  in  cane  and  fruit,  seemed 
of  remarkably  strong  and  healthy 
growth,  and  very  productive.  Undoubt- 
edly the  berries  are  fine  for  canning,  but 
I  doubt  that  they  will  become  popular 
in  our  markets.  That  dull  purplish  color 
is  against  them.    Quality  is  good. 

'  *  *  * 

Fruit  for  Exhibit. — A  fine  fruit  ex- 
hibit was  made  in  Chicago  in  1893. 
Apples,  grapes,  etc.,  of  the  crop  of 
1892  had  to  be  carried  over  in  cold 
storage,  and  they  made  a  fine  show. 
Before  that  time  it  was  held  that 
fruit  after  being  taken  out  of  cold 
storage  would  quickly  decay.  But  those 
grapes  and  apples,  for  instance,  in  the 
New  York  state  exhibit  remained  on 
the  tables  for  weeks  and  months  in 
good  condition.  If  such  a  good  show- 
ing could  be  made  at  that  time  it  seems 
that  with  the  present  crop  of  fruits,  es- 
pecially apples  and  grapes,  a  grander 
exhibit  than  has  ever  been  known  be- 
fore in  the  world's  history  could  be  an 
easy  possibility  for  next  year's  Pan- 
American  Exposition.  Whether  similar 
efforts  will  be  made  by  the  manage- 
ment or  by  the  individual  states  is  an- 
other question.  If  not,  it  will  be  an 
opportunity  lost.  T.  Greiner. 

4. 

THE  WEST  INDIA  HURRICANE 

The  hurricane  that  destroyed  Gal- 
veston whizzed  across  this  section  like 
a  first-class  blizzard,  tore  the  apples 
and  pears  off  the  trees  and  split  mill- 
ions of  the  leaves  into  fragments.  If 
the  wind  had  been  steady  bushels  of  the 
fruit  would  have  held  on,  but  it  came 
in  fierce  gusts  that  whipped  and  whirled 
the  trees  about  in  s.uch  a  way  as  to 
throw  the  fruit  in  every  direction,  sonje 
of  it  twenty  feet  or  more  from  the  tree. 
All  of  it  was  badly  bruised  and  ren- 
dered unsalable.  It  was  very  severe  on 
peach-trees.  Mine  look  like  a  cyclone 
had  struck  them.  To  be  sure,  the  loss 
of  a  nice  little  crop  of  fruit  is  rather 
depressing,  but  it  is  so  little  compared 
with  the  loss  suffered  by  others  that 
one  must  consider  it  too  small  to  think 
about,  much  less  worry  over. 

Fred  Grundy. 

REPLANTING  FOREST-TREES 

The  future  of  walnut  timber  has  been 
provided  for  in  Kansas  by  extensive 
planting.  This  foresight  has  not  been 
in  evidence  in  the  eastern  section  of  our 
country.  It  is  now  said,  however,  that 
the  Potts  family,  at  Nantmeal,  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania,  have  set  out  thirty 
acres  of  black-walnut  trees.  This  tree 
has  an  advantage  in  bringing  in  revenue 
by  its  nuts  long  before  being  of  value 
for  its  timber. — Meehan's  Monthly. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUIT,! 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

THE  YORK  IMPERIAL  APPLE 

This  is  a  very  promising  variety  for 
this  region,  but  a  rather  large  propor- 
tion of  the  apples  are  "culls,"  and  al- 
though rated  as  a  good  keeper,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  is  inclined  to  rot 
shortly  after  being  gathered.  Notwith- 
standing these  defects,  however,  it  is  an 
apple  of  great  value,  and  well  suited  to 
the  mountain  region.  I  believe  that  I 
was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  the  York 
Imperial  and  the  Rome  Beauty  int  o  this 
region.  The  latter  is  a  beautiful  dark- 
red  apple.  It  is  large  and  quite  uniform 
in  size,  and  the  quality  is  good,  in  fact, 
much  better  than  the  Ben  Davis.  The, 
tree  is  a  slow  grower,  but  an  early  and 
good  bearer.  It  blooms  very  late,  and 
is  rarely  injured  by  late  frosts.  This 
fact  is  one  of  its  characteristics,  and 
makes  it  especially  valuable  in  our 
region. — G.  E.  Boggs,  North  Carolina, 
in  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Snn-scald — G.  W.  D.,  South  Prairie,  Wash. 
I  think  the  injury  you  refer  to  is  caused  by 
a  sort  of  sun-scald,  which  comes  on  in  the 
latter  part  of  winter.  It  can  probably  be 
prevented  by  protecting  the  trunks  during 
winter  with  some  material  that'  will  shade 
them,  such  as  gunny-sacking  or  paper. 

Time  to  Prune. — F.  E.  D.,  Narnassus,  Pa. 
It  will  be  perfectly  safe  for  you  to  prune  your 
trees  in  October  and  November  if  you  coat 
the  wounds  well  with  white  lead.  The  work 
may  also  be  safely  done  in  mild,  days  during 
winter  and  very  early  ill  the  spring  before  the 
buds  start.  The  worst  time  to  prune  is  just 
as  the  sap  starts  in  the  spring,  as  the  sap 
seems  to  encourage  decay  around  the  wounds. 

Clover  in  tiie  Orchard  A.  P.  G.,  New- 
port News,  Va.  Your  plan  of  sowing  clover 
in  your  orchard  and  then  plowing  it  under  in 
tiie  fall  is  a  very  good  one  and'  desirable. 
All  apple-trees  should  be  looked  over  in  fall 
and  spring  for  borers,  and  this  can  be  done 
just  as  well  with  the  clover  on  the  ground 
as  under  any  other  conditions.  Clean  culture 
is  the  best  treatment  for  an  orchard,  but  an 
occasional  crop  of  clover  should  be  plowed  in. 

Planting  Raspberries  and  Blackber- 
ries.—J.  A.  T.,  Centerville,  Rhode  Island. 
A  very  good  distance  for  raspberries  is  three 
or  four  feet  apart  in  rows  seven  feet 
apart.  I  think  blackberries  should  have  at 
least  eight  feet  between  the  rows.  Autumn  is 
a  good  time  to  plant  blackberries  and  sucker- 
ing  raspberries,  but  not  for  blackcap  rasp- 
berries. Especial  pains  should  be  taken  to  set 
them  in  firmly,  and  then  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
put  a  forkful  of  stable  litter  around  each 
plant,  to  prevent  their  heaving  out  In  winter. 

Stratifying  Peach-pits. — L.  S.,  Precept, 
Neb.  To  stratify  peach-pits,  select  a  piece  of 
dry  land  where  no  water  will  stand,  clean 
off  the  grass,  and  lay  down  the  peach-pits 
three  inches  thick  in  a  bed  four  feet  wide. 
Cover  with  two  inches  of  earth,  and  rlack 
down  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  Put  on  three 
inches  more  of  peach-pits,  and  so  continue 
until  the  pile  is  two  feet  high;  then  the 
whole  pile  should-  be  covered  with  earth  six 
inches  thick.  On  the  approach  of  winter  cov- 
er with  a  little  litter.  This  work  should  be 
done  before  the  pits  get  very  dry,  say  some 
time  in  September  or  October.  The  same 
method  will  apply  to  apricots,  cherries  and 
plums,  only  the  layers  of  these  smaller  seeds 
in  the  pit  should  be  thinner  and  not  much 
over  one  inch  thick. 

Drying  Prunes  A.  J.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah.  The  prunes  are  gathered  as  they  ripen 
and  graded  into  even  sizes.  They  are  then 
dipped  into  lye,  to  thin  and  crack  the  skin, 
which  facilitates  the  escape  of  moisture  in 
drying.  In  a  large  caldron  lye  is  made  with 
one  pound  of  concentrated  lye  to  twenty  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  is  kept  boiling  hot.  The 
fruit  is  put  into  galvanized- wire  baskets  and 
dipped  into  the  water  for  a  minute,  or  until 
the  skin  has  a  wrinkled  appearance.  It  is 
then  plunged  into  clean  water,  to  wash  off 
the  lye.  After  this  treatment  the  prunes  are 
placed  on  trays  and  dried  in  the  sunshine  in 
climates  having  an  abundance  Of  clear  sun- 
shine, as  in  parts  of  California,  or  they  are 
dried  in  ovens,  as  is  the  case  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  where  sunshine  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  When  nearly  dry  the  prunes 
are  put  through  a  "sweat,"  which  takes  sev- 
eral days,  and  they  are  then  ready  for  grad- 
ing, finishing  and  packing.  The  finishing 
consists  in  steaming  the  prunes  and  then  dip- 
ping in  hot  water  to  which  glycerin  is  added 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  twenty  gallous  of 
water.  This  imparts  a  glaze  to  the  prunes, 
and  prevents  their  drying  too  quickly.  This 
process  also  kills  any  insects  that  may  be 
on  them.  They  should  then  be  packed  in 
air-tight  boxes  or  canisters. 
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"It's  Only  Whooping  Coueh 

But  2,097  children  died  of  it  in  London  in  one  j-ear. 
This  often  fatal  disease  is  quickly  checked  and  cured 
by  vaporized  Cresolene.    Cresolene  has  been  most  gt 
successfully  used  for  twenty  years  as  a  preventive  // 
of  Croup,  Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma.   Catarrh,  \* 
Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases.  Actual  tests  show  that  vaporized  Cresolene 
kills  the  germs  of  Diphtheria.    Send  for  descriptive 
booklet  with  testimonials.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Tapo-Cresolene  Co.,  ISO  Fulton  St.,  Sew  York. 


INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH 

[continued  fbom  page  3] 
plan  one  thing-  that  the  intelligent  ob- 
server cannot  take  up  and  follow  alone, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
at  small  expense. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in 
this  necessarily  brief  description  of 
this  industrial  work  if  the  reader  will 
but  take  it  home  to  himself.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  all  of  us  make  too  little 
use  of  the  opportunities  at  our  very 
hands;  we  are  content  to  stay  in  the 
ruts,  and  yet  are  morose  and  unhappy 
when  we  see  our  more  progressive 
neighbors  forging  ahead.    We  may  not 


A  Piano 


By  Mail 


TOU  can  buy  an  IVERS  &  POND 
Piano  just  as  cheaply,  as  safely  and 
as  satisfactorily  of  us  by  mail  as  in 
person  at  our  warerooms.  How?  Write 
and  we'll  tell  you. 

We  send  our  pianos  on  trial  at  our  ex- 
pense to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
where  they  are  not  sold  by  a  local  dealer. 
Send  us  a  postal-card  and  receive  FREE 
our  CATALOGUE  and  prices  for  cash 
and  on  EASY  PAYMENTS. 

If  you  want  a  Piano,  a  postal-card  may 
save  you  $75  to  $100.   Send  it  to-day. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO. 

151  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Furnish 
Your 
Home 


FREE 


of  Cost  to  you.  You  can  earn  this 
elegant  upholstered.  KCCKA1K.  or 
this  latest  style  tol'CH  in  a  few 
hours  by  our  new  and  easy 
plan  of  taking  orders  from 
your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors for  our  fine  toilet 
soaps,  flavoring  extracts, 

perfumes,  toilet  preparations,  dec* 

No  Money  Required 

SO  days  TriarFree.  B All  Goods 
Guaranteed.  Write  for  particu- 
lars and  catalogue  otthis  and  other 
premiums,  Including  Furniture, 
Garments,  Watches,  Musical  In- 
struments, etc    Don't  delay. 

CroftsXReed.?42-860-81"1- 


Dept.  G  Chicago,  Ills. 


Better  tet  started  before  some 
one  elae  works  your  neighorhood. 


*  to  hold  the  milk  of  one  cow  when  she 
18  properly  fed.  Correct  dairy  feed- 
ing means  the  use  of  ground  feed  exclusively  in 
the  grain  ration.  Experienced  men  will  tell  you 

The  Scientific  Grinders 

grind  ear  corn  and  other  grains  faster  and  more  1 
cheaply  than  it  can  bedonein  any  other  way.  We  I 
make  numerous  grinders,  sweep  and  power.  Don't  I 
buy  until  you  see  our  catalog  5U.  Mailed  free.  I 
THE  F00S  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


WASH  AN  HOUR 
Then  REST  A  WEEK 

This  is  what  all  people  do  who  use  a 
DILLKY'S  QUEEN  Washing  Machine. 
It  does  the  family  washing  in  an  hour, 
and  does  it  thoroughly.  You  cannot  in- 
jure the  clothes  if  you  use  this  washer. 
Write  to  us  and  learn  how  you  can  use 
this  machine  in  your  own  home  for 
days  on  a  positive  guarantee.  Agents 
make  big  money  selling  our  machines. 
Address  TIIE  MUIR  WASHIXG 
MACHINE  CO.,  Dept,G,       3ITIII,  mCH 


M.  T, 


A  QUICK,  SHARP  CUT 

hurts  much  lees  than  a  bruise,  crus  h  ortear 

DEHORNING 

,  the  safest.   Quick,  sharp  cut.    Cuts  from  four 
aides  at  once.  Cannot  crash  braise  or  tear. 
Most  humane  method  of  dehorning  known. 
)Took  highest  award  World's  Fair.  Write 
w  -  for  free  circulars  before  buying. 

PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  (Successor  to  A.  C.  BROSIUS). 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
1 IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  .will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paldt  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLVINE  CO.  Box  898,  Concord  Junction,  Mass, 

Best  List  of  New  Plays.  325  Nos!  Dia- 
logs, Speakers,  Hand-Books.  Catalog 
free.  148.  DEMSON,  Pub„  Dept.  5,  Chleagu. 


PLAYS 


Support  for  Vine 

be  in  a  position  to  buy  many  improved 
implements,  but  none  are  too  poor  to 
have  the  experiment  plot  as  suggested, 
nor  to  utilize  the  materials  at  hand  in 
making  our  homes  more  attractive  and 
our  farms  more  profitable. 

i 

A  MODEL  FAMILY 

It  was  not  in  a  city  surrounded  by 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  I  visited  this 
family.  It  was  in  a  rural  district,  just 
an  average  farm  home,  with  little  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  average  farm 
except  that  the  home  and  family  were  a 
type  of  what  a  farmer's  family  might 
be,  but  alas!  too '  often  is  not.  The 
farmer  and  his  wife  were,  or  had  been, 
hard-working-  people.  They  had  worked 
and  saved  until  the  farm  had  been 
brought  to  a  paying  basis,  and  were 
now  content  to  rest  from  active  labors, 
keeping  only  such  an  amount  of  stock 
as  the  farmer  and  the  boys  could  care 
for  with  the  aid  of  a  hired  man,  who 
had  a  family  of  his  own  and  boarded 
himself. 

The  children  of  the  family — six-  in 
number,  ranging  from  three  to  twenty 
years  of  age — had  all  the  natural  incli- 
nations of  boys  and  girls  for  fun  and 
frolic,  and  in  this  the  parents  encour- 
aged instead  of  discouraged  them.  No 
house  can  be  quiet  with  half  a  dozen 
healthy,  good-natured  youngsters  in  the 
sitting-room,  parlor  and  kitchen,  and  in 
this  way  this  house  was  no  exception. 
But  one  did  not  mind  the  laugh  and 
joKe.  Even  the  bang  of  an  occasional 
door  seemed  to  have  a  good-natured 
ring-;  there  was  no  malicious  slam 
about  it.  One  did  not  mind  the  sub- 
dued whistling  or  the  humming  of  a 
tune.  The  boys  were  such  bright,  man- 
ly fellows  that  they  could  be  forgiven 
such  trifling  transgressions.  And  the 
pleasant  voices  of  the  girls.-  as  they 
went  singing  about  their  household  du- 
ties, had  a  charm  about  it.  Their  nat- 
uralness and  freedom  of  manner,  their 
politeness  and  courtesy  to  one  another 
had  nothing  of  the  "company  airs." 
Thoughtfulness  for  others  was  an  ev- 
ery-day  practice  with  them. 

Where  there  came  a  clash  of  interests 
or  inclinations  the  younger  children  in- 
stinctively turned  to  the  older  ones  or 
to  the  parents  for  settlement  of  their 
difficulties.  There  was  no  quarreling, 
and  a  good-natured  compromise  was 
always  agreed  upon.  The  work  about 
the  house,  and  the  barns  as  well,  was 
performed  by  the  members  of  the  fam- 


ily. Each  boy  had  his  work,  and  per- 
formed it,  in  caring  for  the  stock  and 
stables.  In  the  house  the  girls  took 
turns  at  sweeping,  dusting,  chamber 
work  and  kitchen  duties.  The  boys 
were  always  given  full  credit  for  the 
neatness  of  the  barn-yards,  and  took 
great  pride  in  the  stock,  which  in 
showing  the  father  was  careful  to 
point  out  Tom's  cow,  Frank's  team  and 
Ned's  fine  pigs.  It  was  the  same  in 
the  house.  In  different  little  ways 
Nellie's  cake  was  complimented,  Jen- 
nie's fancy-work  noticed,  and  even  little 
Ruth's  first  efforts  at  quilt-making 
spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  her 
baby  face  to  brighten. 

In  education,  so  far  as  schooling  was 
concerned,  the  children  were  nothing 
above  the  average  farm  boys  and  girls 
of  their  age.  or  most  certainly  nothing 
above  what  any  ordinary  farm  lass  or 
laddie  might  be.  Strange  to  say,  not 
one  of  the  boys  had  ambitions  to  leave 
the  farm.  I  remarked  to  the  father 
that  he  seemed  to  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  keep  the  boys  on  the 
farm.  He  smilingly  replied,  "That  ques- 
tion never  troubles  me."  I  then  asked 
him  for  his  method.  He  was  thought- 
ful for  a  moment  before  replying. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place  I  never  try 
to  keep  my  boys  on  the  farm,"  he  said. 
"If  one  of  the  boys  ever  shows  a  distaste 
for  farm  work  I  shall  discourage  any 
effort  to  make  him  choose  it  as  his  life's 
work.  A  father  is  wronging  his  boy  if 
he  compels  him  to  keep  at  work  his 
very  nature  rebels  against.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  man's  own  fault  nine  times 
out  of  ten  when  his  boys  leave  the 
.farm. 

"He  holds  the  boy  in  semi-bondage, 
does  not  trust  him  to  do  work  or  trans- 
act business,  never  talks  of  his  future 
plans  or  explains  the  work  being  done 
on  the  farm.  He  gives  the  boy  the 
slowest  old  horses  on  the  farm  to  work 
with,  always  picks  out  the  disagreeable 
jobs  for  him  to  do,  keeps  him  at  it 
from  morning  to  night  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  on  Sundays,  too,  as  the  hired 
man  needs  one  day  in  the  week  to  rest 
and  visit.  Will  a  boy  follow  a  life  like 
that?  If  he  is  a  fool  or  lacks  the  am- 
bition of  an  oyster  perhaps  he  will; 
otherwise  not. 

"Though  no  one  would  accuse  me  of 
favoring  or  pampering  my  boys,  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  make  farm  work 
attractive  for  them..  It  pays  me  to  give 
them  fat,  sleek  horses  to  drive.  I  find 
that  a  boy  caring  for  an  animal  that  is 
his  individual  property  will  learn  far 
more  about  the  needs  of  that  animal 
than  if  he  were  tending  an  animal  be- 
longing to  me. 

"We  study  farming,  the  boys  and  I. 
We  take  two  good  papers  on  farming, 
and  read  and  discuss  what  comes  in 
their  columns.  I  have  books  on  farm- 
ing, too,  and  we  always  consult  them 
when  in  doubt  how  to  proceed  with  our 
plans  or  work.  And  in  business  the 
boys  have  taken  the  care  of  their  per- 
sonal expenses  off  their  mother  and  me. 
They,  with  their  stock  and  other  ways 
of  earning  money,  buy  their  own 
clothes  and  other  necessities,  and  are 
learning  the  management  of  funds  and 
the  ways  of  the  business  world.  They 
have  their  deposit  and  check  book,  and 
keep  a  bank  account. 

'"The  mother  has  taken  much  the 
same  course  with  the  girls,  though,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  work,  it  is 
more  convenient  to  give  them  an  allow- 
ance. There  are  many  little  ways  in 
which  they  may  add  to  their  allowance. 
By  giving  them  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  butter  and  eggs  they  unknow- 
ingly teach  themselves  economy.  And 
so  the  youngsters  have  their  own' 
money  without  asking  for  it.  They  feel 
better  about  it,  and  no  doubt  I  do,  too." 

lie  said  many  other  things,  for  I 
found  he  liked  to  talk  of  his  family 
when  he  had  an  interested  listener.  I 
saw  why  this  family  was  so  different 
from  many  others.  It  was  no  mystery 
why  the  children  were  pleasant  com- 
pany for  themselves  and  others.  I  re- 
nli/.cd  that  indeed  thisfarmer  had  solved 
t lie  problem  of  keeping  the  children 
contented  on  the  farm.  I  saw  why  it 
was  that  with  sad  faces  they  alluded 
to  the  separation  soon  to  come,  when 
the  oldest  boy  and  girl  must  leave 
home,  the  one  to  attend  the  agricultur- 
al school  and  the  other  to  take  an  art 
course  in  the  state  university. 

Jim  L.  Irwin. 


placed  in  our 
hands  will  place 
inyours(freight 
prepaid)  the 
very  best  possi- 
ble instrument 
for  dissipating 
darkness,viz :  a 

Dietz 
Crystal 
Lantern 

Heavy  square 
tube-frame, 
simple  anti-fuss  side-lift,  glass 
non-leakable  oil  font,  burner  and 
globe  securely  locked  down. 

As  for  light,  it  furnishes  a  veri- 
table flood  of  it— indeed  'tis  an 
open  question  which  is  "  lightest" 
the  lantern  or  its  cost.  Shall  we 
mail  you  (free  of  course)  our  little 
Lamp  Booklet  ? 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY 

83  Laight  Street 
Established  in  1840.  New  York 
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We  Are  Selling; 

Battery  Hangings  Lamps...  #10.00 

Telephone,  complete   5,95 

Electric  Door-Bells   1.00 

Electric  Carriage- Lights...  5.00 

Battery  Fan-Motor   5.95 

Electric  Hand-  lanterns   2.00 

Pocket  Flash-  Lights   1.50 

Miniature  Electric  Lamps.  .40 

88  Medical  Batteries   8.95 

Genuine  Electric  Belts   1.00 

812  Belt  with  Suspensory..  2.60 
Genuine  Electric  Insoles. . .  .25 

Telegraph  Outfits   2.75 

Battery  Motors  from  gl.OOto  12.00 

Battery  Table- Lamps   8.00 

Necktie  Lights — 75  cents  to  8.00 

Bicycle  Electric  Lights   2.25 

Electric  Cap- lights   2.00 

Electric  Railway   8.50 

Battery  Student-  Lamp   4.00 

Dry  Batteries,  per  dozen...  2.25 
Electric  Books  at  low  prices. 

We  undersell  all  on  Everything 
Electrical. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Heasquabtebs  fok  Electric  Novelties 
and  Supplies. 
AGENTS  WANTED 
Send  for  New  Catalogue,  just  out. 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANV  CROUND 
_  4  in.  to  S  ft.  Through 

I MAN  with  a  FOLD-  DtlTG  O  MEN  with  a 
INS  SAWING  JIACHIXE  DC  A  I  O  «S  Cross-cut  Saw 
6  to  9  cords  dally  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man* 

BCSS  EASY   Q         f°\.    —I       a    SAWS  DOWH 


SAWS 


Our  1901  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  inns  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Bend  for  catalog 
showine  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  aeencv. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago,  111. 

THE  BEST  BUTTER 

and  the  most  of  it  is  made  by  using 
our  improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 


It  takes  all  the  ere  am  out  of  milk,  expels  all  foul  odora 
and  impurities  In  two  hour's  time.  Better  than  any 
Screamery  made  and  costs  less  than  half  as  much.  For  1 
[  cow  np  to  40.  Can't  get  out  of  order.  No  experience 
I  necessary.  Prices,  |5.  to  $11.'  Free  catalogue  and  testi- 
I  moniala.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 
Aquatic  Separator  Mfg.  Co.,      Box  110,  Ellisburg,  N.  Y. 

75  Acres— $8 OO 

This  little  farm  is  located  in  East  Tennessee,  on  the 
Cumberland  Plateau.  It  is  a  great  bargain,  and  of 
peculiar  value  to  any  one  who  seeks  a  climate  that 
cures  all  lung  or  throat  troubles.  Fences,  buildings 
and  fruit  include  pretty  fair  improvements.  Address 
CHAS.    G.    HALL,    MILFORD,  QHIO. 

IS  TREES 


varieties.  Also  Grapes.Small  Fruits,etc.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c  JJesc.  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESl'll,  Fredonla.  H,  v. 


urrn  TUCII  IT  IT  HeDs  must  Jay  all  year 
KCLr  111  LID  A  I  II.  round  to  be  profitable. 
Feeding  plenty  of  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 
BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETAILE  CUTTER 

cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables  fast  and  fine.   Easily  con- 
sumed by  chicks  and  ducklings.  Send  for  free  booklet 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  k  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICB- 


Bfllll  TDV  PAPETt,  Ulnst'd,  20  pages, 
rUUL  I  n  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 

Soultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
;ook  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  free.  Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


MAKE  HENS  lkV^%£££^ 

This  Priceless  Secret  of  Success  with  Poultry '» 
.folly  told  in  oar  New  Poultry  Book  which  is  sent 
_\  Free  as  a  Premium  with  our  Poultry  Paper  S 
■no's  lor  M  cents.  Address,  W.  P.  CO.,  Clinton  vtlle,  Conn. 

I  Can  Sell  YourFarm 

or  country  property  no  matter  where  located.  Send 
description  and  selling  price,  and  learn  my  success- 
ful plan.  W.  M.  Ostrander,  1215  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

CDIIIT  TDEC  APCIITC  We'llsendyoufree.plansby 
■  nUII  I  llEC  AUCniO  which  you  can  make  large 
additional  profits  without  conflicting  with  your  present  lines.  Writs 

quick.      Frank  H.  Battles,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

G|  u  e  P  N  f*  —  Book  all  about  It  4c.  Tells  how  to 
IH9CI1U  grow  this  great  money  maker, 
write to-da,.  AMERICAN  GINSEN6  GARDENS,  Rose  Hill,  N.  T. 
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THE  FARM   AND  FIRESIDE 


THE  POULTRY  YARD 
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CONDUCTED  BY 
P H.JACOBS  i  HAMMONTON.NJ. 


LAYING  AND  MARKET  FOWLS 

It  may  not  be  profitable  to  keep  the 
"best-laying-  breed"  unless  it  can 
endure  the  climate  where  the  winter 
„  season  is  very  cold,  for  no  breed  will 
lay  that  is  unable  to  brave  the,  cold.  If 
eggs  are  the  main  object  the  poultryman 
or  farmer  must  feed  with  that  purpose 
in  view.  He  may  feed  wheat  and  corn,  to 
sustain  heat  of  the  body  and  to  provide 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  but  he  must  also 
give  something  else,  in  order  that 
the  hens  may  have  within  their  reach 
all  the  materials  for  making-  complete 
eggs,  for  which  purpose  meat,  bran,  lin- 
seed-meal, clover,  cabbage  and  cooked 
potatoes  or  turnips  should  be  given  in 
addition  to  the  grain.  Every  one  who 
feeds  for  eggs  should  keep  in  view  the 
fact  that  a  laying'  hen  is  not  intended 
for  market,  and  that  making  such  hens 
fat  is  no  part  of  the  management  for  egg- 
production.  To  prevent  the  hens  from 
becoming  fat  while  consuming  enough 
food  for  their  support  and  for  produc- 
tion they  must  be  made  to  work  for 
the  larger  share  of  the  food  received, 
by  scratching  in  litter.  If  this  fails  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result  then  the 
food  is  not  balanced.  Too  much  grain 
may  be  allowed,  and  the  remedy  is  to 
reduce  the  proportion  of  grain  and  give 
more  meat.  The  hens  will  also  keep  in 
better  condition  when  judiciously  fed. 
The  allowance  of  cabbage  and  grain 
food  is  not  because  of  the  nutritious 
material  contained  in  such  foods,  as 
they  are  really  of  but  little  value,  but 
they  perform  excellent  service  from  a 
dietary  standpoint.  No  food  should  be 
given  in  a  trough  unless  absolutely  nec- 
essary, but  it  should  be  scattered,  if 
of  grain,  so  as  to  force  each  hen  to 
work  diligently  in  order  to  secure  her 
share. 


INBREEDING  AND  DISEASE 

Years  ago  such  diseases  as  roup, 
chicken-cholera  and  canker  were  almost 
unknown,  and  fowls  seemed  to  die  nat- 
ural deaths,  unmolested  by  any  com- 
plaints whatever.  About  the  holiday 
season  the  chickens  were  reduced  some, 
and  when  families  chanced  to  receive 
strangers  or  friends  the  roosts  were 
"isturbed,  otherwise  they  crowded  and 
ackled  at  pleasure.  With  our  newly 
ntroduced  varieties  have  come  evils 
that  with  all  our  study  we  cannot 
wholly  avoid,  although  we  can  greatly 
lleviate  them.  Too  close  breeding, 
hich  has  been  practised  for  genera- 
tions back,  in  order  to  keep  a  breed  or 
train  distinct,  has  been  the  cause  and 
rought  affliction  on  nearly  all  races  of 
fowls.  The  effect  is  just  the  same  on 
the  birds  of  the  air.  They  seldom  mate 
With  those  of  their  own  blood.  Instinct, 
perhaps,  teaches  them  in  some  measure 
to  avoid  this.  Where  they  do  so  the 
progeny  is  affected  more  or  less  with 
failings  and  weakness  that  render  them 
easy  prey  to  all  their  enemies.  We 
must  avoid  the  shortcomings  of  close 
breeding,  and  keep  our  strains  and 
breeds  distinct.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
must  exercise  close  care  and  choose  the 
breeding-birds  from  those  that  have 
never  been  affected  with  disease. 


WARMTH  IN  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE 

If  your  poultry-house  is  damp  and 
cold  hang  up  a  stable-lantern  at  night, 
suspended  with  a  wire,  and  do  not  have 
the  flame  too  high.  This  we  have  fre- 
quently recommended.  It  will  not  only 
warm  the  house,  but  dries  the  air  there- 
in. Do  not  be  afraid  of  carbonic-acid  gas, 
or  have  any  fear  of  the  entrance  of 
fresh  air,  for  even  one  lantern  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  warm  the  house  on  a 
cold  night,  as  more  so-called  "fresh  air" 
(that  is,  cold  air)  will  get  in  than  you 
can  keep  out,  even  if  you  try  to  pre- 
vent it.  Another  point:  when  you  build 
poultry-house  have  your  windows 
'arge.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  plenty  of 
lass.  The  sunlight  on  the  walls  and 
floor  dries  the  house,  makes  the  fowls 
cheerful  and  happy  and  renders  the  in- 


terior of  the  house  as  bright  as  outside. 
True,  glass  radiates  heat  at  night,  but 
it  also  permits  the  wood  to  absorb  the 
heat  during  the  day.  The  heat  of  the 
night  can  be  retained  with  a  hanging- 
lamp,  but  the  glass  should  let  in  the 
heat  during  the  day. 

i. 

NITROGENOUS  FOODS 

If  fresh  bones  cannot  be  obtained, 
then  desiccated  fish,  which  is  cooked 
and  the  oil  pressed  out  of  it,  or  ground 
meat  and  bone  or  steamed  meat  may 
be  used.  These  articles  seldom  cost 
over  two  cents  a  pound.  A  Tpound  of 
meat  and  bone  or  fish  may  be  allowed 
to  sixteen  hens  once  a  day,  or  one  ounce 
to  each  hen.  Grain  is  cheaper  appar- 
ently, but  lean  meat  contains  three 
times  as  much  flesh-forming  matter  as 
grain,  and  many  times  more  lime,  as 
well  as  a  fair  proportion  of  carbona- 
ceous matter;  hence,  lean  matter  should 
always  be  used.  Meat,  being  three  times 
more  valuable  than  wheat  for  producing 
eggs,  is  therefore  much  cheaper;  and, 
in  fact,  as  meat  makes  the  hens  lay, 
while  wheat  cannot  always  be  relied 
upon,  meat  is  really  the  cheapest  of  all 
foods.  The  food  must  conform  to  the 
demands  of  the  hen  for  egg  material. 
If  hens  were  allowed  a  whole  bushel 
of  grain  each  a  day  they  could  not  eat 
enough  of  it-  to  provide  the  lime  for  the 
shells  or  the  nitrogen  for  the  white  of 


FOOD  FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS 

Newly  hatched  chicks  are  much  in- 
vigorated when  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  are  free  of  their 
shells,  and  with  rare  exceptions  they 
will  then  take  as  much  food  as  they 
require.  Even  after  this  time  it  is  a 
mistake  to  feed  too  often.  Every  three 
hours  is  quite  as  frequent  as  they  re- 
quire to  be  fed  during  the  first  week 
of  their  lives.  When  a  week  old  every 
four  hours  is  quite  often  enough  to  feed 
them.  Prom  the  time  they  are  a  month 
old  until  they  are  three  months  old 
three  meals  will  be  ample  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Never  leave  any  food  by  the 
chicks  after  they  have  eaten  what  they 
will,  unless  it  is  dry  food  placed  after 
dark  where  they  can  partake  of  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  light.  Between  jneals, 
however,  they  may  be  given  a  table- 
spoonful  of  millet-seed  to  a  dozen 
chicks,  to  induce  them  to  scratch  and 
be  busy. 

A. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Eggs  for  hatching  should  be  fresh, 
collected  daily,  smooth  and  nicely 
shaped,  not  too  large  or  small,  and 
from  hens  instead  of  pullets,  unless  the 
pullets  are  of  last  March  hatch.  They 
should  be  sold  in  lots  of  one  hundred, 
and  can  be  packed  in  ordinary  shipping- 
crates  (those  with  pasteboard  parti- 
tions). To  keep  them  not  over  a  week 
should  be  the  rule,  packed  on  the  small 
end  in  a  cool  place;  but  they  must  not 
freeze.  They  will  ship  any  distance. 
Another  way  of  packing  is  to  put  the 
eggs  in  little  pasteboard  frames  and 
pack  the  frames  in  square  or  oblong- 
baskets,  using  chaff  or  bran  to  fill  the 
spaces.  Wrap  each  egg  in  tissue-paper, 
cover  the  basket  with  white  muslin,  at- 
tach an  addressed  tag,  and  mark  on  the 
muslin,  "Eggs  for  hatching.  Handle 
carefully."  The  baskets  can  be  pro- 
cured at  any  basket-store. 


SCALDED  OATS 

When  oats  are  scalded  at  night  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  morning  they 
make  an  agreeable  change  of  food  from 
the  regular  diet.  Twice  a  week  is 
sufficient  to  feed  such  food.  Oats  make 
better  food  in  summer  than  corn,  as 
they  are  not  so  heating  in  their  effects; 
but  some  object  to  oats  on  account  of 
the  small  proportion  of  grain  compared 
with  the  husks.  The  scalding  of  oats 
softens  the  hard,  woody  husks  and  ren- 
ders them  very  nutritious. 


THE  SHOWS 

Farmers  as  well  as  breeders  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  shows.  *  Al- 
though they  may  not  care  to  exhibit, 
yet  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  view- 
ing- the  fowls  and  becoming  familiar 
with  the  breeds.  At  the  same  time 
every  farmer  is  capable  of  breeding  as 
fine  specimens  for  the  shows  as  those 
who  make  such  business  a  specialty; 
and  if  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  ed- 
ucate themselves  in  that  respect  they 
should  at  least  encourage  the  exhibi- 
tions as  a  method  of  assisting  to  pro- 
mote the  breeding  of  poultry  as  a 
source  of  profit. 

4. 

THE  HAMBURGS 

The  Hamburgs,  combining  as  they  do 
prolificacy  with  beauty,  are  not  only 
ornamental,  but  profitable.  They  are 
nearly  as  hardy  as  the  Leghorns,  and 
have  rose-combs.  Unfortunately  they 
do  not  possess  yellow  legs,  which  is  a 
characteristic  always  desired  by  the 
majority.  The  Hamburg's  mature  very 
early  and  have  been  known  to  lay  two 
hundred  eggs  each  per  annum,  which 
is  far  above  the  average.  There  are 
several  varieties. 

4. 

MILK  FOR  POULTRY 

In  cases  where  milk  is  very  plentiful, 
and  only  a  portion  is  needed  for  fowls, 
it  will  be  well  to  give  the  milk  in  the 
form  of  curd,  by  heating  it  until  the 
whey  separates  from  the  more  solid 
portions.  This  is  very  nutritious,  and 
its  constituents  so  nearly  resemble  the 
white  of  the  egg  that  it  is  really  an 
excellent  article  of  food.  Let  no  one  hes- 
itate to  take  from  his  waste  milk  what- 
ever his  hens  will  use,  assured  tha.t  they 
will  yield  five  times  over  the  returns 
that  swine  or  other  stock  would  give 
for  the  same  amount. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Early-laying  Pullets. — I  noticed  in  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  of  June  15th  issue  that 
you  say  some  Leghorns  and  Hamburg  pullets 
have  been  reported  as  laying  when  but  fifteen 
weeks  old.  and  others  at  sixteen  weeks.  They 
frequently  begin,  however,  at  twenty  weeks 
old.  I  have  two  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pul- 
lets that  were  hatched  April  1st.  One  com- 
menced to  lay  August  12th  and  the  other  about 
August  16th.  One  of  them  has  stopped  laying 
and  is  very  anxious  to  sit.  The  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  the  most  difficult  to  break  from 
sitting  in  the  world.  I  have  one  that  I  kept 
inclosed  in  a  box  two  days  with  but  little 
food.  I  turned  her  out,  and  in  thirty  minutes 
she  was  on  the  nest  again.  With  her  I  have 
two  others  standing  in  an  inch  of  water  in 
a  barrel,  and  they,  like  the  Dutchman's  hen, 
sit  standing  up.  E.  R. 

Brandon,  Wis. 


What  Ducks  Can  Do.— I  have  seen  many 
accounts  of  poultry-raising  in  the  Farm  and 
Fireside.  As  I  am  only  nine  years  old  I 
have  not  had  much  experience,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  made  off  of  two  ducks.  As  I  was 
coming  home  from  school  in  May,  1899,  a 
neighbor  lady  gave  me  two  duck-eggs.  I  took 
them  home  and  set  them,  and  they  hatched 
on  June  6th.  They  both  grew  rapidly,  and 
made  two  fine  ducks.  I  bought  a  drake  from 
a  near-by  store.  This  was  my  flock.  My 
ducks  began  laying  on  January  20,  1900,  and 
have  laid  over  200  eggs,  and  one  is  laying  yet. 
The  other  one  set  and  hatched  a  brood  of 
ducks.  I  have  sold  over  $9  worth  of  young 
ducks,  and  have  nine  young  ones  yet,  besides 
giving  away  two  sittings  of  eggs.  My  ducks 
were  always  well  fed  and  sheltered.  They 
are  the  White  Pekin  ducks.  G.  G.  H. 

Oakdale,  111. 

it 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Breaking-  n.  Sitter, — E.  R.,  Brandon,Wis., 
writes:  "Please  give  me  the  best  method  of 
breaking  a  hen  from  sitting." 

Reply:— Avoid  any  cruel  method.  Place  the 
fowl  in  a  coop  made  of  slats— top,  bottom  and 
sides— raised  from  the  ground.  As  she  can 
create  no  warmth,  the  air  under  her  being 
cool,  she  will  abandon  the  attempt. 

Feeding  and  Management.— E.  H.  H., 
Warwick,  Mass.,  writes:  "1.  Are  raw  apples 
injurious  to  fowls?  2.  Is  a  dust-bath  of  ben- 
efit in  a  clean,  lice-free  house?  3.  Are  cut 
vegetables  equivalent  to  cut  clover?  4.  What 
can  I  use  in  addition  to  red  pepper  to  obtain 
the  equivalent  of  purchased  egg-foods  or  stim- 
ulants?" 

Reply:— 1.  They  are  not  injurious.  2.  It 
should  be  used  as  a  preventive.  3.  No;  the 
clover  is  more  nitrogenous.  4.  It  is  best  not  to 
use  such  things  for  healthy  fowls.  A  mixture 
of  one  pound  each  of  linseed-meal  and  ground 
bone,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  the 
same  of  sulphur,  giving  a  gill  to  six  fowls 
twice  a  week  in  the  soft  food,  should  answer 
the  purpose. 


"Y"OU  can  buy  a  chimney  to 
fit  your  lamp  that  will 
last  till  some  accident  hap- 
pens to  it. 

Macbeth's  "  pearl  top  "  or 
"pearl  glass"  is  that  chimney. 

You  can  have  it  —  your  dealer  will 
get  it — if  you  insist  on  it.  He  may 
tell  you  it  costs  him  three  times  as 
much  as  some  others.  That  is  true. 
He  may  say  they  are  just  as  good. 
Don't  you  believe  it  —  they  may  be 
better  for  him;  he  may  like  the  breaking. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Easier 
to 

Turn 


Write 
for 
Book 
and 

particulars' 

Investigate  our  claims  for  the  Held. 
A.  H.  REID,30th&MarketSts.,  Philadelphia 


New  Preston,  Ct. 
April  20,  1900. 

"I  find  that  the 
REID 
Hand  Separator 

is  easier  to  turn  and 
takes  less  time  to 
wash  than  any  other 
separator   in  this 
section.      I  have 
tested  it  for  close 
work,  and  cannot 
find  a  trace  of 
cream  in  the 
skim  milk." 
Ed.  B.  Holcomb. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

They  can  t  be  profitable  unless  they  do.  They  can  t 
help  laying  if  fed  on  Green  Cut  Bone  and 
Granite  Crystal  Grit.   They  double  the  eggs. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  GUTTERS 

cut  bone  in  the  fastest*  cheapest  and  easiest 
way.    Mann's  Clover  Cutter  and  Swinging 
Feed  Tray  pay  for  themselves  quickly.    Cash  or 
installments.    Illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  S3,  Mllford,  Mass. 


INCUBATORS^ 


1 5  up  Puny 

i  moisture. 

_  "•Self- 
_  regulating. 

5ELf-VEHTILATIHG 


One  Style  Only,      OUR  BEST. 

Warranted  to  last  Ten  Years  without  re- 
pairs and  to  out-hatch  during  three  trials 
any  other  incubator — bar  none;  THIS  OE 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK.  Built  for  bnsinesB 
— sold  on  honor.  16-page  illustrated  circu- 
lar and  price  list  FREE.  Poultry  Manual 
and  Catalogue  No.  71  (160-pages,  Sxllin.) 
entitled,  "How  to  make  money  with  Poultry  and  Incubators"  sent 
postpaid  for  15  cts.  in  stamps-worth  dollars.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  „ 

Chicago,  111.      Waylaud,  N.  Y.      Boston,  Moss. 

Our  Incubators| 

have  all  the  lateBtimprovemenis.  are  sold  ? 
at  very  low  prices  and  guaran-  ] 
teed  to  please  every  cuswmer.Send  I 
p&6  cents  for  our  154  nage  catalogue,  ( 
^pf  which  containsfull descriptions  ( 
of  our  extensive  line  and  tells  how  J 

to  raise  poultry  success-  ] 
fully*    Plans  for  poultry  and  brooder,  houses. 

Des  Moines  incubator  Co.,  Box  61*  Des  Moines,  la.  i 


Egg  Record  Book  Free. 

Our  new  free  catalogue  contains  a  12-page 
egg  record,  enabling  you  to  keep  track  of 
what  your  hens  do.  It  also  describes  the 

Humphrey^"  Cutter 

guaranteed  to  cut  more  bone  in  less  time  and 
with  less  labor  than  any  other  cutter  made. 
Your  money  back  if  you're  not  satisfied. 

Humphrey  &  Sons,  Box  36  .Jollet,  Ills. 

Read  our 
GUARANTEE 

Save  Money 


tor  you.  Inthe  first  place  they  U 
cost  less;  are  cheaper  tooperateS 
and  are  sure  and  simple.  You  JJ 
waBte  no  eggs  or  time  with  thetf 

RACINE  SAUMENIG  INCUBATOR  [j 

Made  in  four  sizes,  50  to  300  eggs. 
Perfectly  self-regulating.  Brooders 
unexcelled.  Send  2c  stamp  for 
book  "Poultry  Pointers.*' 

RACINE  HATCHER  CO.,  i 
Box  43.  Racine,  Wis, 


If  ATPU  with  the  perfect,  self- 
fill  I  Vil  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher— the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

J  Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
I  Cl|cul"Ls        I       fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 
mil  Catalog.  I  GEO.H.8TAHL,       Qulncy,  111 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;^ pagecatalogue  contain- 
ing information  and  testimonial! 
Sent  free.  BED.  EBTEL  CO.,  QUIHCY,  III 


The  EASIEST  TO  RUN 

because  they  have  the  best  system  of  reg- 
ulating temperature  and  moisture. 

MARILLA  &  Brooders 


Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water.  Mon«y  back  if  you  want 
'it*  Absolutely  safe.  Durably  built.  Catalog  for  2c* 

MARILLj IHCHBATOB  CO.  ,Boi  81  Rose  HIII.H.T. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

80  Days'  Trial  on 

NONE  SUCH  JSTotZ. 

Self-regulating.  Automatic 
ear-tin  v.  lVrli-H  wni  ih.i .,»,. 
Price  *10  and  up.  Fnllv  guar-  for  catalog, 

anteed.  FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 

YOUNG  BRONZE  TOMS  *.f,  HENS  93— For  two  months 
only.    RICHFIELD  TURKEY  FARM.  Box  81,  Grelton,  Ohio. 

DEATH  tn  I  irB  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCAlU  10  14CG  0.  J.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponanf ,  8.1. 
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VETERINARY 


CONDUCTED  BY  DE.  H.  J.  DETMERS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  Inquiries  are  not  answered. 

Skin  Disease.— S.  E.  F.,  Protection,  Kan. 
and  A.  McF.,  Vincent,  Ohio.  Please  consult 
answer  given  to  B.  W.,  Jonesburg,  Mo.,  un- 
der the  heading  "Dry  Sores,"  in  Farm  AND 
Fireside  of  October  15th. 

Milking-tubes — A.  F.  J.,  Leon,  Wis.  No 
wonder  that  your  cow  contracted  inflamma- 
tion of  the  udder  after  you  had  three  times 
used  a  milking-tube  without  thoroughly  clean- 
ing and  sterilizing  the  latter  before  each  in- 
sertion. Milliing-tubes  are  very  dangerous 
things,  at  any  rate,  if  not  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  aseptic,  which,  I  admit,  is  not  so  easily 
done  as  said.  If  the  affected  quarter  of  your 
cow  is  now  dry  leave  it  alone. 

Wishes  to  Kill  a  Cow.— J.  O.  I.,  Milan, 
.Tenn.  If  you  wish  to  kill  your  cow,  which, 
you  say,  Is  perfectly  worthless,  in  the  most 
painless  and  expeditious  manner,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  shoot  her  either  with  a  large- 
caliber  rifle  or  revolver,  or  with  a  shotgun 
loaded  with  buckshot,  right  into  the  brain,  by 
aiming  at  the  center  of  the  forehead  two 
inches  or  a  little  over  above  the  arches  over 
the  eyes,  and  death  will  be  instantaneous. 
To  kill  any  animal  with  poison,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  poison  may  be  chosen,  is  beyond 
question  much  slower  and  far  more  painful 
and  distressing. 

Warts  on  Teats  of  Cow  W.  H.  G., 

Zucker,  Cal.  It  is  not  advisable  to  make  an 
attempt  to  remove  warts,  from  the  teats  of  & 
cow  while  the  latter  is  producing  milk,  and 
it  should  not  be  undertaken  until  the  cow  is 
dry.  Warts  on  cows'  teats,  if  provided  with 
a  neck,  as  is  usually  the  ease,  are  then  best 
removed  by  means  of  a  ligature  applied 
around  the  neck  as  tightly  and  as  closely  to 
the  skin  as  possible,  while  those  that  may 
happen  to  be  sessile,  or  without  a  neck,  will 
have  to  be  removed  either  by  means  of  caus- 
tics or  by  means  of  the  surgical  knife;  but 
the  removal  of  these  latter,  which  as  a  rule 
will  disappear  in  time  without  any  treatment, 
is  best  left  to  a  veterinarian. 

Crooked  Legs.— L.  A.  J.,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 
If  your  colt  was  born  <with  the  fore  legs 
crooked,  the  prognosis  depends  upon  whether 
the  crookedness  or  abnormal  bend  is  confined 
to  the  joints  or  whether  the  same  is  in  the 
bones,  because  in  the  former  case  the  prog- 
nosis is  very  fair,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
hopeless.  If,  as  you  intimate,  the  abnormal 
curvature  is  due  to  contracted,  or  too  short, 
flexor  tendons  the  crookedness  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  surgical  operation,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  performed  only  by  a  competent 
veterinarian,  and  first  only  on  one  leg  at  a 
time,  and  on  the  second  one  not  before  the 
first  has  perfectly  healed  and  is  in  a  normal 
condition. 

Clandestinely   with   Foal — M.   L.  S., 

Elma,  Iowa.  If  your  mare  was  clandestinely 
served  by  an  undesirable  horse,  and  is  now 
with  foal,  I  most  decidedly  advise  you  to  li  t 
her  carry  it  the  full  length  of  time,  for  that 
will  far  less  injure  her  than  an  abortion,  no 
matter  whether  the  latter  is  artificially  pro- 
duced or  not.  Then  when  the  colt  is  burn, 
at  the  proper  time  you  can  do  as  you  please; 
you  can  either  leave  it  with  the  mare,  to  be 
nursed  until  weaning-time,  and  then  if  you 
do  not  like  the  colt  sell  it,  or  dispose  of  it 
as  soon  as  it  is  born;  but  if  you  do  the  latter 
you  must  not  allow  the  colt  to  suck.  Keep 
the  mare  at  a  light  diet  and  put  her  to  work 
as  soon  after  deliver}'  as  her  health  will 
permit. 

Decrease  in  Yield  of  Milk — J.  H.,  Har- 
din, Mo.  Although  it  is  possible  that  the 
sudden  decrease  in  the  milk  production  of 
your  cow  is  caused  by  sickness,  I  regard  it  as 
more  probable  that  it  is  not.  Your  cow,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  statement,  nursed  her 
calf  precisely  four  full  months,  from,  the 
twenty-second  of  May  to  the  twenty-second 
of  September,  and  during  this  time,  fully  cover- 
ing the  best  period  of  lactation,  all  the  milking 
that  was  done  (at  least  so  I  have  to  conclude 
from  your  statements)  was  exclusively  done 
by  the  calf,  and  nature  promptly  responded 
to  this  natural  means.  Then  the  calf  was 
(probably)  suddenly  weaned.  The  weaning 
itself  caused  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  milk, 
and  milking  by  hand  was  substituted  for  the 
sucking  of  the  calf;  nature,  accustomed  to  the 
latter  method,  did  not  respond,  at  least  not 
sufficiently,  to  the  artificial  substitute.  Such 
an  occurrence  Is  not  at  all  uncommon  and 
can  be  quite  often  observed.  It  might  have 
been  different  if  the  cow  had  been  milked 
also  while  she  was  nursing  the  calf,  if  the 
latter  had  been  allowed  only  to  get  a  part 
of  the  milk,  and  if  this  part  had  gradually 
been  decreased  to  nothing  further,  if  the  calf 
had  been  kept  separate  from  the  cow  and 
only  been  allowed  to  be  with  her  and  to  suck 
at  stated  times,  and  not  been  admitted  to 
her  presence  until  some  milk  had  been  milked 
out. 


Probably  So-called  Panerskin  (known 
as  Lombriz  in  Texas  and  Mexico). — P.  J.  E., 
Olathe,  Kan.  Please  consult  answer  to  E.  L. 
H..  Bippincott,  Pa.,  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
of  October  1st.  If  you  failed  to  find  any 
worms  you  may  not  have  looked  for  them  in 
the  right  place,  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
fourth  (rennet)  stomach,  .may  not  have  rec- 
ognized worms  in  the  wriggling  mass  of 
apparently  fine  and  short  brownish-colored 
threads;  or  it  may  be  that  the  worms  had 
already  passed  off,  but  before  passing  off  had 
damaged  the  animals  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  life  impossible. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Periostitis. — A.  H., 
Library,  Pa.  What  you  describe  appears  to 
be  a  case  of  periostitis,  probably  produced  by 
a  mechanical  injury,  perhaps  a  kick  from  an- 
other horse,  or  something  that  would  have  a 
similar  effect.  The  case  should  have  received 
proper  attention  long  before  this.  If  it  had 
been  treated  in  time  nothing  very  serious 
might  have  resulted,  and  even  now  I  would 
advise  you  to  have  your  colt  treated  .by  a  good 
veterinarian,  especially  as  even  an  abscess 
formation  is  not  improbable.  If  there  are  no 
signs  of  an  abscess"  forming,  and  if  the 
swelling,  which,  you  say,  is  hard  like  bone, 
has  not  undergone  any  changes  since  you 
wrote,  you  may  rub  in  once  a  day  a  little 
tincture  of  iodine  on  the  same,  but  must 
continue  the  applications  for  some  time  be- 
fore any  results  are  visible. 

Shrunken  Mnscles. — E.  H.,  Abraham, 
Millard  county.  I  cannot  answer  your  ques- 
tion, because  the  information  you  give  is 
entirely  insufficient.  You  do  not  even  say 
whether  your  horse  is  lame  or  not,  nor  where 
the  shrunken  (atrophied)  muscles  are.  All 
muscles  will  shrink  if  kept  partially  or  com- 
pletely inactive  for  some  time  or  if  suffering 
for  one  cause  or  another  from  want  of  nu- 
trition. So  far  as  the  motory  muscles  are 
concerned  chronic  lameness  and  paralysis  con- 
stitute the  most  frequent  causes  of  shrinking. 
If  it  is  the  .former  the  seat  of  the  lameness 
must  be  ascertained,  and  if  then  the  lameness 
can  be,  and  is,  removed  the  shrinking  will 
gradually  disappear  after  the  muscles  have 
resumed  their  former  activity.  If  paralysis, 
for  instance,  of  the  median  nerve  in  the  fore 
leg,  or  the  crural  nerve  in  the  hind  leg,  con- 
stitutes the  cause,  time  combined  with  vol- 
untary exercise  and  a  sufficiency  of  nutritious 
food  will  qs  a  rule  effect  a  cure,  unless  a 
recovery  is  made  impossible  by  injudicious 
treatment  or  downright  quackery. 

Retention  of  the  Afterbirth.— J.  C.  W., 

Glenwood,  Oreg.  A  retention  of  the  after- 
birth occurs  most  frequently  if  the  birth  of 
the  calf  is  a  little  premature— or.  in  other 
words,  if  the  calf  is  born  a  few  days  too 
early— and  then  the  afterbirth  as  a  rule  will 
be  expelled  in  a  few  days,  usually  after  about 
three  days,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  interfere:  but  as  the  afterbirth,  if 
retained  but  a  few  days,  will  soon  undergo 
decomposition  I  deem  it  advisable  to  irrigate 
the  uterus  with  a  one-per-ceut  solution  of 
creolin  in  warm  water  immediately  after  the 
afterbirth  has  been  expelled.  Only  in  such 
cases  in  which  the  cow  has  suffered  before 
from  retention  of  the  afterbirth  will  it  be 
advisable  to  proceed  to  remove  it  by  hand 
the  next  day  after  the  birth  of  the  calf; 
but  this  is  an  operation  that  should  be  in- 
trusted to  nobody  but  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian, and  where  one  is  not  available,  I 
advise  not  to  undertake  it,  because  rude  and 
unskilful  manipulations  may  be  productive  of 
great  and  irreparable  damage.  If  the  after- 
birth is  not  expelled  inside  of  three  days  an 
irrigation  of  the  uterus  twice  a  day  with  a 
one-per-cent  solution  of  creolin  in  milk-warm 
water  will  as  a  rule  soon  effect  an  expul- 
sion, and  if  not,  it  will,  at  any  rate,  prevent 
and  counteract  bad  consequences  caused  by 
the  decompdsition  of  the  fetal  membranes. 

Swelled    Legs— Condition  Powders  

W.  F.,  Bans  Mills,  Ohio.  Swelling,  or  stock- 
ing, of  horses'  legs  is  often  caused  by  insuf- 
ficient grooming  and  an  unsuitable  diet,  par1 
ticularly  too  much  soft  food.  The  remedy  in 
a  case  like  yours  consists  in  giving  exercise 
during  the  day,  in  thoroughly  cleaning  the 
swelling  legs  every  night  with  a  good  brush 
and  giving  them  a  good  rubbing  with  the  hand, 
and  if  the  swelling  during  the  night  is  ex- 
cessive in  applying  every  evening  a  bandage 
of  woolen  flannel  from  the  hoof  upward  to 
the  hook,  to  be  left  on  during  the  night  and 
to  be  removed  in  the  morning;  then  in  the 
morning  the  legs  should  receive  another  good 
rubbing  with  the  hand  before  the  exAcise 
during  the  day.  If  there  are  sores  below  the 
fetlock,  these  sores  must  be  brought  to  heal- 
ing by  making  twice  a  day  to  them  a  liberal 
application  of  a  mixture  composed  of  liquid 
subacetate  of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil. 
three  parts.  This  treatment  is  to  be  continued 
until  the  legs  cease  to  swell  during  the  night. 
But  if  the  horse  receives  too  much  soft  or 
sloppy  food,  or  is  not  kept  out  of  mud.  manure 
and  water,  the  treatment  cannot  be  expected  to 

do  much  good.  As  to  condition  powders  the 

only  one  that  is  worth  anything  and  that  I 
can  prescribe  is  composed  of  good  care,  a 
sufficiency  of  good,  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  that  requires  mastication  and  insaliva- 
tiou,  pure  water  for  drinking,  pure  air  for 
breathing,  proper  grooming,  a  clean  and  dry 
stall,  and  clean  and  dry  bedding  if  the  horse 
is  kept  in  the  stable,  protection  against  the 
inclemencies  of  the  season,  and  sufficient,  but 
not  excessive,  exercise,  or  work  and  rest. 


Swine-plag'ue — W.  F..  Meyersville,  Tex. 
What  you  describe  is  a  case  of  swine-plague, 
or  so-called  hog-cholera.  If  you  have  any 
pigs  that  are  not. yet  infected,  separate  them 
from  the  others,  and  keep  them  strictly  and 
in  every  respect  separate,  and  you.  may  pos- 
sibly save  them. 

Barren  Cow — F.  E.  C,  Viola,  Iowa.  Bar- 
renness of  cattle  and  of  other  domestic  an- 
imals may  be  the  product  of  a  variety  of 
different  causes.  Wherever  the  cause  can  be. 
ascertained,  and  is  found  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  can  be  removed,  the  remedy 
is  provided.  But  as  it  is,  it  is  seldom  easy, 
and  often  impossible,  to  find  the  cause,  and 
then  If  found  it  may  be  impossible  or  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  remove  it;  therefore,  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  in  a  majority  of 
cases  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  some,  quite  numerous,  cases 
the  cause  consists  in  a  sour  reaction  of  the 
secretions  of  the  female  sexual  organs.  If 
such  is  found  to  be  the  case  perhaps  by 
means  of  litmus-paper  an  injection  of  a  weak 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  just  strong 
enough  to  change  the  sour  reaction  into  a 
slightly  alkaline  one,  made  into  the  vagina  of 
the  cow  just  before  she  is  served,  may  be 
tried  and  be  found  to  "be  effective. 

Keratitis— Caked  Cdder.— M.  M.,  Clay 
Center,  Kan.  Your  calf,  it  seems,  suffers  from 
keratitis,  or  epizootic  ophthalmia,  of  cattle. 
If  you  consult  answer  given  to  H.  H.  S.,  Oak- 
ford,  Ohio,  in  Farm  and  Fireside  of  Octo- 
ber 15th,  you  will  find  the  desired  informa- 
tion. Said  answer,  however,  contains  two 
errors,  one  of  them  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. In  line  four  from  above  the  disease 
is  called  ceratitis  instead  of  keratitis;  the 
latter,  derived  from  the  Greek,  means  an  in- 
flammation of  horny  tissue,  and  as  applied 
here  an  inflammation  of  the  horny  membrane 
of  the  eye,  while  the  former,  if  such  a  word 
existed,  would  mean  an  inflammation  of 
wax.  The  more  important  error  is  in  lines 
sixteen  and  seventeen  from  above,  where  four 
per  cent  and  seven  per  cent  respectively 
should  read:  "0.4  (4-10)  per  cent  and  0.7 
(7-10)  per  cent."  To  avoid  possible  mistakes 
I  wrote  in  parenthesis  "four  per  mille"  and 
"seven  per  mille."  A  four-per-cent  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  and  a  seven-per-eent  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  might  become  very 
injurious  to  any  eye.  Concerning  the  cak- 
ing of  the  udder  of  your  cow  (garget),  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  a  cow  like 
yours  giving  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
milk  requires  milking  oftener  than  twice  a 
day  if  garget,  or  caking  of  the  udder,  as  you 
call  it,  is  to  be  prevented:  If  you  have  dif- 
ficulty iu  getting  her  dry  when  calving-time 
approaches  you  will  have  to  feed  her  less 
milk-producing  food,  keep  her  on  a  lighter 
diet  and  give  her  no  more  water  to  drink 
than  she  actually  needs. 

"Spanish  Itch."— L.  H.  S.,  Westlake,  La. 
I  really  do  not  know  what  you  term  "Spanish 
itch;"  it  is  a  term  I  am  not  familiar  with. 
If  it  means  mange,  a  disease  corresponding 
to,  though  not  exactly  identical  with,  itch 
of  human  beings  and  scab  of  sheep,  I  advise 
you  to  wash  your  horse  first  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  warm  water,  and  to  apply  the  wash 
with  a  good  horse-brush,  so  as  to  remove  every 
scab  and  to  open  every  tunnel  beneath  the 
epidermis  affording  the  mange-mites  a  hiding- 
place.  This  done,  apply  before  the  animal  is 
dry  another  wash  with  a  five-per-cent  solution 
of  creolin  (Pearson's)  in  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  stall  of  the  horse  and 
also  all  stable  utensils,  in  short,  everything 
that  may  come  in  contact  with  the  horse,  in- 
cluding harness,  halter,  bridle,  blankets,  etc., 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected;  for  if  this 
is  neglected  all  your  trouble  will  be  in  vain 
and  the  horse  will  soon  become  reinfected. 
Things  that  can  stand  exposure  to  boiling 
heat  are  best  disinfected  by  boiling  them  in 
water.  Leather  should  be  cleaned  with  soap 
and  warm  water  and  then  be  oiled  with  fish- 
oil;  stable  bedding  and  manure  should  be 
burned,  and  also  everything  else  that  cannot 
be  reliably  cleaned  and  disinfected.  In  about 
five  days  the  wash  with  the  creolin  solution 
must  be  repeated,  and  as  your  climate  will 
allow  it,  it  may  be  best  to  keep  the  horse  out- 
doors until  after  the  second  wash,  for  this 
may  save  the  trouble  of  disinfecting  the  sta- 
ble or  stall,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  second 
time,  because  if  left  unoccupied  until  after 
the  second  wash,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
kept  dry  and  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to 
sunlight  and.  fresh  air,  all  the  mites  and 
their  nits  that  may  have  been  deposited  will 
have  perished.  Woodwork,  etc.,  is  best 
cleaned,  and  disinfected  first  by  washing  it 
with  soap  and  hoi  water  and  then  whitewash- 
ing it  with  lime  or  with  chloride  of  lime.  If 
the  washings  of  the  horse  have  .been  thor- 
ough the  two  washings  with  the  creolin  solu- 
tion will  suffice;  but  if  not,  a  third  wash 
five  days  after  the  second  will  be  necessary. 

Stomach-worms  in  Sheep. — When  a 
farm  is  infested  with  this  plague,  the  first 
thing  the  man  should  do  is  to  divide  his 
farm  in  parts,  and  keep  the  sheep  separated 
until  the  eggs  and  all  the  young  parasites 
have  absolutely  died  out  in  that  pasture. 
These  worms  and  their  eggs  are  passed  di- 
rectly from  the  sheep,  fall  upon  the  pasture 
and  keep  alive  by  the  moisture  there  three 
or  four  days  or  more;  in  damp  and  shady 
places  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The  sheep 
comes  along,  picks  this  worm  up  and  is  in- 
fested with  it.— Shepherd's  Bulletin. 


HIS  NO 
EQUAL 

Spavins, 
Ringbone 
Splints, 
Curbs, 

and  all  forms  of 

Lameness, 

bunch's  or  bony 
enlargements, 

Uvalde,  Texas,  Nov.  12. 1898. 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  a  two-cent  stamp  for  which  please 
send  me  your  "Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases.'*  Tour 
Spavin  Cure  is  simply  wonderful.    Resp'y.    P.  S.  GREAVES. 

As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Price  $1; 
six  for  95.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's  Sparln  Core; 
also**A  Treatise  on  toe  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  C0.v  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


flNCE 

to  often  enouj 
a  wa 


IN  A  LIFE  TIME 

to  often  enough  to  do  some  things.    It  Is  often  enough  to  buy 
a  wagon  if  yon  bay  the  right  kind.  The 


ELECTRIC  HfcNADY 


WAGON 

lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First  the  life  of  a  wagoo 
depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  is  equipped  with  our  El ee trio 
Steel  Wheels,  with  Btraight  or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires, 
Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches.  It  lasts  because  tires  can'l 

f et  loose,  no  re-setting,  hubs  can't  crack  or  spokes  become  loose, 
elloes  can't  rot.  swell  or  dry  out.   Angle  steel  hounds* 

THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USE. 

Don't  buy  a  wagon  until  you  get  oar  free  book*  "Farm  Savings." 

ELECTKIO  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  »•>   QDlncy.  His. 


200BU.  A  DAY 

with  this  OTIS  BALL  BEARING  No.  2  MILL. 

Grinds  ear  corn  and  other  grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
Grinds  faster  than  any  others-horse  mill 
r-  made,  because  burrs  are  25 in.  In  diameter, 
*of  improved  shape  to  draw  the  grain 
j[~dtJWD  tatotbem.    Pulls  easier  as  it  runs 
^  -*-"'on  a  aeries  of  1  in.  ball  bearings.     This  Is  the 
*larffeat  2-horse  mill  made,  bnt  our  prices  are 
low  because  we  have  do  agents.    We  sell  it  with  a  bind  in  if 

Suarantee  to  grind  twice  as  much  as  most  others  and  more 
an  any  other  2-horse  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  any  con- 
struction. TRY  IT.  If  it  don't  do  as  we  say  return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense. SWEEP  GEARED  MILL  of  new  pattern,  rapid 
grinder.  8  styles  of  sweep  mills,  price,  $14.25  and  up.  Our 
latest  catalogue — prices  on  10,000  articles — sent  free  on  request. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  53-55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Be  Kind  to  Stock 

by  humanely  dishorning  them  only  with 
the  quick,  smooth  cutting 

_  Convex  Dishorner. 

I  also  make  the  Bucker  Stock  Holder,  one  of  the 
best  aids  to  dishorning,  and  two  other  styles  of 
Dishorners,  one  for  calves.  Every  approved  ap- 
pliance tor  this  work.  Send  for  FREE  book. 
GEORGE  WEBSTER,Boxl05,Ohrlstlana,Pa. 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago. 


Banner  Root 
Cutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  for  feeding  live 
Ktock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  6 
bizes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  4  SONS, 

Ypsllantl,  Mich. 
Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 


November  1,1900 


THE  F*AK?/Vi  AfSTO  F*IR»E®IOB 


(TO 


THE  GRANGE 


4ft  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New  ® 
®  Plymouth,  Ohio  ® 


There  are  several  questions  upon 
which  we  would  like  more  light, 
and  we  would  be  very  grateful 
to  our  friends  if  they  would 
help  us.  We  believe  that  by  so  doing 
we  could  render  one  another  valuable 
service.  To  facilitate  matters  we  will 
put  our  matter  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions. The  first  relates  to  the  labor 
problem. 

Do  you  have  a  scarcity  or  an  abun- 
dance of  labor  in  your  neighborhood? 

Arc  the  laborers  foreigners  (if  so, 
what  nationality),  native  or  colored? 

What  class  gives  the  best  service? 

How  do  the  wages  compare  with 
those  paid  fifty,  twenty-five  and  ten 
years  ago? 

Taking  in  consideration  the  method 
of  farming  and  the  markets,  which 
wage  paid  the  employer  best,  that  of 
fifty,  twenty-five  and  ten  years  ago,  or 
the  present  wage? 

What  wages  are  paid  in  your  neigh- 
borhood? 

For  how  many  months  in  the  year 
are  laborers  employed? 

If  laborers  are  scarce,  what,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  cause  of  it? 

The  newspapers  have  a  good  deal  to' 
say  about  the  drift  of  the  city  popula- 
tion to  the  country.    Is  this,  in  your 
locality,  a  fact? 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  same 
information  about  indoor-labor  help. 

We  want  to  hear  from  you  whether 
you  are  a  member  of  the  grange  or  not. 
The  Fahm  and  Fireside  goes  into  every 
state  in  (he  Union,  and  if  our  readers 
will  kindly  respond  we  may  be  able  to 
get  at  the  root  of  the  labor  problem  on 
the  farm.    Kindly  write  us  at  once. 

*  #  * 

The  other  matter  relates  to  juvenile 
granges.  There  is  not  enough  known 
about  them.  Will  not  someonebelonging 
'o  a  juvenile  grange  write  us  and  tell  us 
11  about  it  and  the  work  that  is  done? 

;ani]>le  program  would  be  gratefully 
eeiveil.  We  would  rather  have  the  re- 
port from  a  child.  There  is  a  charm 
and  artlessness  about  a  chiM's  letter 
.that  goes  straight  to  the  heart.  We 
want  to  publish  these  ji-eports  and  see 
if  we  cannot  bring'  these  juveniles  in 
closer  touch  with  one  another.  You 
know,  this  world  is  very  small,  and  we 
want  to  clasp  hands  now  and  then. 

Patrons  all  over  the  United  States 
are  proud  to  know  that  Honorable  S. 
H.  Ellis,  universally  respected  and  be- 
loved, is  candidate  for  president.  In 
these  degenerate  days  it  is  good  to 
know  that  honors  come  unsought.  It 
is  no  honor,  you  say,  to  get  a  nomina- 
tion for  which  one  has  to  spend  time 
and  money?  I  agree  with  you;  but  this 
nomination  came  unsought.  Mr.  Ellis 
is  not  an  office-seeker.  He  prefers  the 
quiet  life  which  his  services  to  his 
country  justify  him  in  asking.  But  the 
people  know  him  and  trust  him  and 
asked  him  to  lead  them. 


Like  the  ark  of  the  covenant  that 
was  borne  before  the  Israelites,  to  give 
them  power  over  their  enemies,  so  the 
traveling  library  has  come  into  our 
midst  to  vanquish  the  modern  enemies 
of  mankind  —  ignorance,  indifference, 
superstition  and  the  various  foes  of  the 
best  and  truest  life.  Five  others  jour- 
neyed to  us.  sojourned  with  awhile, 
and  passed  on,  to  scatter  seeds  of  sun- 
shine and  beneficence  to  other  places 
and  people.  So  attached  have  our  peo- 
ple become  to  the  traveling'  library  that 
they  would  as  soon  think  of  neglecting 
the  observance  of  Christmas  as  to  forego- 
the  privileges  the  state  is  conferring 
upon  us.  We  have  long  been  anxious  to 
have  a  library  of  our  very  own.  This 
year  we  are  making  the  experiment  of 
charging'  each  family  twenty-five  cents 
for  the  use  of  the  books,  and  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses  devoting  the  proceeds 
to  the  buying-  of  books.  Thus,  while 
we  will  be  getting  the  use  of  the  state 
library  for  a  mere  pittance,  there  will 
still  be  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy 
books  for  our  permanent  library.  Some 
of  our  people  are  great  readers,  and  I 
feel  sure  their  contributions  will  swell 


the  sum  to  a  goodly  amount.  It  is  our 
plan  to  have  a  constant  influx  of  books 
from  the  state  library  while  adding  to 
our  own.  We  will  not  be  strong  enough 
to  stand  alone  for  a  year  or  two.  But 
if  the  state  is  always  ready  and  willing 
to  supply  us  with  food  to  satisfy  our 
mental  hunger  we  are  ready  to  receive. 
This  is  the  true  end  of  the  traveling- 
library  movement — to  create  a  library 
spirit  where  there  are  no  libraries,  to 
strengthen  it  where  libraries  are  al- 
ready established,  and  to  supply  books 
that  a  small  local  library  could  not  pos- 
sibly afford  to  buy.  The  collection  sent 
by  our  state  librarian  is  certainly  a 
most  excellent  one,  and  does  credit  to 
his  judgment.  There  are  books  to  meet 
every  taste — books  of  history,  travel, 
fiction,  poetry,  biography,  agriculture 
and  domestic  science.  Neither  are  the 
little  ones  forgotten.  Here  are  volumes 
that  make  the  child's  eyes  sparkle  and 
his  heart  leap  with  joy.  Then  there  are 
works  from  the  higher  realm  of  litera- 
ture, philosophy  and  science.  Taken 
all  in  all  I  doubt  if  a  better,  more  adap- 
table lot  could  be  found.  We  have  had 
at  least  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
books  in  this  community  at  a  cost  of 
about  five  dollars  to  us,  for  transporta- 
tion charges.  The  sum  is  not  quite  that 
much,  but  I  have  not  figures  at  hand  to 
give  exact  amount.  In  what  way  could 
we  have  spent  a  like  sum  of  money  from 
which  we  derive  so  much  pleasure  and 
profit?  Aladdin's  lamp,  even  if  rubbed 
vigorously  and  long,  could  not  supply  one 
half  the  comfort  our  traveling  library 
has  given.  And  then  we  have  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  no  one,  however 
fortunate  his  surroundings,  has  better 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge 
than  we  in  our  own  little  country  com- 
munity. If  there  are  others  who  would 
like  to  try  our  plan,  or  have  any  other 
to  suggest,  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
them  present  their  ideas  on  this  page. 
We  want  to  see  every  community  sup- 
plied with  helpful,  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining literature.  We  know  of  no 
plan  that  promises  so  much  good  with 
so  little  outlay  of  money  and  time. 

A  word  as  to  the  size  of  library  clubs. 
You  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  >ive 
in  a  community  where  there  are  only 
one  or  two  reading  families.  You  fear 
that  you  cannot  secure  books.  Why 
should  you  deny  yourselves"  the  pleas- 
ure they  would  bring  you  just  because 
you  are  only  a  small  crowd?  Send  to 
the  librarian,  tell  him  your  needs,  and  I 
assure  you  he  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
supply  you  with  the  necessary  blanks 
to  fill  out  and  return.  You  will  then 
receive  your  books  with  no  outlay  save 
for  postage  and  transportation  charges. 

Ohio  is  a  great  state.  She"  has  sent 
out  generals  and  financiers,  authors, 
statesmen,  philanthropists,  travelers, 
men  eminent  in  science,  philosophy,  art 
arid  letters.  Her  presidents  and  con- 
gressmen have  had  a  prominent  part  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  our  country. 
Their  genius  and  foresight  have  tided 
her  over  many  rough  places.  .Some  one 
has  called  Ohio  the  "eighth  wonder  of 
the  world."  Shall  I  tell  you  why  she  is 
so  great?  She  was  peopled  by  a  race 
of  sturdy  pioneers.  They  brought  grit 
and  grace  to  endure  hardship,  and 
scarce  a  community  was  there  but  had 
a  few  books  in  it.  Books  in  those  days 
were  not  so  cheap  as  now,  and  if  a 
pioneer  parted  with  his  hard-earned 
money  it  must  be  for  something  of  real 
value.  Thus  the  books  he  bought,  like 
his  boots  and  clothes,  were  gotten  for 
their  wearing'  quality.  And  there  in 
the  solitude  and  the  silence  of  the 
forest,  with  the  great  wide  fireplace  for 
a  beacon-light;  the  boys  and  girls  read 
from  the  treasured  volume.  Not  only 
read,  but  thought  and  hoped  and  dared 
and  achieved  deeds  that  gave  promise  of 
their  future  usefulness  and  power.  And 
the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day,  if  they 
would  keep  bright  and  untarnished  the 
family  escutcheon,  must  read  good 
books,  think  great  thoughts,  hope  great 
things  and  achieve  great  deeds.  Our 
-state  is  a  kindly  parent.  She  has  gath- 
ered from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  the  rarest  and  richest  of  treasures. 
And  she  says  to  her  children,  "Whoso- 
ever will  may  have  of  the  stores  I  have 
garnered."  Was  it  not  a  wise  thought, 
that  in  order  to  preserve  the  brightness 
of  her  fame, her  guardians  declared  that 
these  treasures  should  go  out  to  the 
country  roundabout,  to  bless  and  cheer 
and  encourage? 


And  now  that  we  are  speaking  of  li- 
braries, let  us  hunt  up  that  splendid 
collection  of  books  that  was  sent  out 
all  over  our  state  into  every  township 
many  years  ago.  Won't  you  make  your- 
self a  committee  of  one  to  find  what 
books  you  can  in  your  district  ?  If  the 
board  of  education  would  only  take  the 
matter  in  hand  these  books  might  be 
found  and  form  a  nucleus  for  another 
library.  Our  state  librarian  would  be 
glad  to  have  any  facts  concerning  them 
that  you  can  give. 

"No  matter  what  his  rank  or  position 
may  be,  the  lover  of  books  is  the  richest 
and  the  happiest  of  the  children  of 
men." — Lang-ford. 


"If  you  visit  your  friend,  why  need 
you  apologize  for  not  having  visited 
him,  and  waste  his  time  and  deface  your 
own  act?  Visit  him  now!  Let  him  feel 
that  the  highest  love  has  come  to  see 
him,  in  thee,  its  lowest  organ.  Or  why 
need  you  torment  yourself  and  friend 
by  secret  self-reproaches  that  you  have 
not  assisted  him  or  complimented  him 
with  gifts  and  salutations  heretofore? 
Be  a  gift  and  a  benediction!  Shine  with 
real  light  and  not  with  the  borrowed 
reflection  of  gifts.  Common  men  are 
apologies  for  men;  they  bow  the  head, 
excuse  themselves  with  prolix  reasons, 
and  accumulate  appearances,  because 
the  substance  is  not." — Emerson,  in 
Spiritual  Laws. 

3. 

THE  ORDER  OF  PATRONS  OF 
HUSBANDRY 

Its  first  purpose  is  education,  which 
elevates  nation,  state,  town  and  the 
home.  The  subjects  considered  by 
the  grange  bear  intimate  relation  of 
the  building  up,  improving  and  perfect- 
ing the  nation,  state,  town  and  home. 
Knowledge  has  given  America  the 
prominence  she  occupies  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Of  all  humanity 
those  who  till  the  soil  and  raise  the 
products  of  the  earth  and  utilize  its 
domestic  animals  need  most  the  advan- 
tages of  the  highest  knowledge.  When 
the  minds  of  men  have  been  so  broad- 
ened by  experience  and  education  that 
they  will  see  the  best  good  and  the 
largest  benefit  to  the  greatest  number 
selfishness  and  jealousy  will  not  control 
or  impede  the  progress  of  our  noble 
order  socially,  fraternally  or  finan- 
cially. 

Individual  responsibility  will  not 
check  the  development  of  true  man- 
hood; but  where  few  are  compelled  to 
usurp  the  custody  of  the  many  it  is  im- 
posing the  responsibility  which  should 
rest  on  the  shoulders  of  others.  Indi- 
vidual responsibility  1  realized  and  ac- 
cepted by  all  is  the  sure  road  to  success 
in  any  enterprise;  not  only  as  members 
of  our  order,  but  as  American  citizens 
in  the  enjoyment  of  civil,  social,  intel- 
lectual and  religious  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, we  should  stand  independent  of 
the  trammels  of  association.  So  far  as 
our  individual  judgment  and  personal 
responsibility  in  work  and  business  of 
life  will  secure  a  higher  civil,  social  and 
religious  liberty,  we  can,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  liberty,  help  to  construct 
a  government  that  will  never  interfere 
with  true-manhood  development.  This 
individual  responsibility  as  a  citizen 
should  strengthen  the  mind  and  enlarge 
its  conception.  The  elevation  of  man 
by  increased  responsibility  and  larger 
independence  has  created  our  American 
type  of  character,  and  should  qualify 
thinking  men  and  women.  However 
little  known  in  his  or  her  neighborhood 
or  town,  they  will  be  able  to  discuss 
with  wisdom  the  laws  of  trade,  ques- 
tions of  finance  and  governmental  prob- 
lems, and  have  greater  freedom  from 
political  and  partizan  trammels  and 
the  influences  of  agencies  that  would 
ruin  legitimate  branches  of  trade. 

The  general  object  of  the  grange  as 
set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  purposes 
is  first,  united  by  the  strong  and  faith- 
ful tie  of  agriculture,  we  mutually  re- 
solve to  labor  for  the  good  of  our  order, 
our  country  and  mankind,  to  develop  a 
better  and  higher  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, to  foster  mutual  understanding 
and  co-operation.  We  desire  only  self- 
protection  and  the  protection  of  every 
true  interest  of  our  land  by  legitimate 
transactions,  legitimate  trade  and  legit- 
imate profits.    Fraternally  Submitted, 

K.  L.  HOLMAN. 


Keep  Your  Feet 

WARM 
and  DRY 


BALL  BAND  wool  and 
rubber  boots  are  a  sure 
protection  against  cold 
and  wet.  They  are  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  service 
and  every  climate.  The 
Ball  Band  trade  mark  is 
the  guarantee  of  quality. 
Look  for  the  red  ball  on 
every  boot.  We  are  the 
sole  makers  of  the  All-knit 
wool  boot — others 
are  imitations. 


BOOTS 


Nothing  but  the  best 
quality  of  rubber  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of 
the  Ball  Band  rubber 
goods.  Their  quality 
has  made  their  success. 
Not  made  by  the  Trust. 

Insist  on  getting  the  Ball 
Band  goods  from  your 
dealer  and  take  no  other. 
Made  by 
MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MFG.  CO., 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

eale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE   (1UA RANTER  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  tothewrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  eoi 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.    Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27.  Portland,  Mich. 


© 
0* 


War  on  High  Prices 

iiilf  H I G  H  GRADE  GUITAR  with  beautiful  mahog- 
I  111]  any  finish,  a  very  fine,  sweet  toned  instrument, 
CI  with  extra  set  of  strings,  and  Book  ot  Chords, 
I'll  fully  guaranteed;  equal  to  any  retailed  at»6.00, 
97  H|  ourprice$2.90.  Stradl^arlus  Model  Violin 
Inn  and  outfit  complete  sold  by  dealers  at$8.00,  our 
Hjprice  $3.15.  Mandolin,  dealers  price 
$6.00,  our  price  $2.75.  A  $?.0O  Banjo 
.nickel  plated  rim  lor  $3.00.  AlsoCame- 
fllras.  Graphophones  and  all  kinds  of  Music- 
Val . Instruments  shipped  direct  at  lowest 
[wholesale  prices,  C.  O.  D.  without  one  cent 
in  advance.  ORGANS  &  PIANOS 
of  fine  tone,  elegant  finish  and  thorough 
workmanship  sent  on  20,  30  or  60  days 
Ifree  trial  at  one-half  dealers  prices. 
(Pianos  from  $133.75  upwards.  Organs 
[from  $S1.76  upwards.  A  $800  Kenwo.d 
Piano  for  #150.  A  *?5  Organ  for  #8» 
Write  at  once  for  largo  illustrated  cata- 
logue FREE.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
160  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7,      Chicago,  111. 

THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

for  all  time  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 
eties, TO  FIT  ANY  AXLE.  Any 
height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
.Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  YOTJlt 

WAGON  perfectly  without  change. 

NO  BREAKING  DOWN. 

No  dryiair  out.    No  resetting  tlreB.  Cheap 
because  they  endure.    Send  for  cata- 
logue aDd  pricea.   Free  upon  request. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box  96      Qulncy.  HIS* 


ft EARH ART'S  IMPROVED 


KNITTER 


•WITH  RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything-,  from 
homespun  or  factory 
yarns,  equal  to  hand-knit- 
ting-. Cheap,  Practlcnl. 
Simple.  Illustrated  in- 
struction teaches  you  ali 
about  it.  Only  machine  made 
with  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors. 
Satisfaction  ixuaranteed.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free. 
Address,  J  E  GEARHART  Clearfield.  Fa. 


MONEY  FOR 
AGENTS 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear ,  Pure,  Long  Keeping  Cider, 

and  more  of  It  from  the  small  amount  of 
apples  can  onlj  bo  secured  by  using  a 

Hydraulic  Ciderte 

Made  In  various  sites,  hand  and  power, 
The  only  press  awarded  medal  and  di- 
ploma at  the  World's  Fair.  Catalogue 
and  price-list  sent  froe  upon  requust. 

Hydraulic  Mfg.  Co.. 

6  Main  St.,  2ttt.  G!Iea3,  Ohio. 
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A  FARMER'S  WIFE  WHO  IS  HAPPY 

By  Helen  D.  Proctor 


"o  often  we  hear  of  the  over- 
a^s^rfl  worked,  underfed,  worried, 
jKOb  tired,  sick  or  insane  woman, 
and  as  a  cause  for  all  these  ills 
it  is  merely  stated  that  she  is 
a  "farmer's  wife,"  as  though 
the  natural  condition  of  this 
immense  body  of  women  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  desolate  one.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  assert  that  the  life  of  a  farmer's 
wife  or  any  other  poor  man's  wife  is  not 
a  difficult  one.  The  better  half  of  our 
portly  banker  would  no  doubt  declare 
she  would  die  were  she  compelled  to 
work  as  hard  as  does  her  sister  of  the 
farm.  Yet  between  ourselves  I  fancy  her 
"work"  is  just  as  trying  to  heart,  brain 
and  tissue,  and  her  disappointments 
just  as  many,  as  those  of  her  humble 
sister.  There  are  very  few  perfectly 
happy  people  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Just  in  sight  of  my  window  is  [he 
home  of  one  of  the  few  "perfectly  hap- 
py" persons  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet.  There  is  something 
so  fresh  and  invigorating  about  this 
woman  that  a  description  of  her  life 
cannot  fail  to  help  some  weary  soul  to 
"take  heart  again;"  at  least  she  her- 
self would  bring  a  breath  of  hope  and 
vitality  to  the  most  hopeless  one  among 
us,  but  whether  I  can  describe  her  witn 
justice  is  another  question;  however, 
it  is  well  worth  a  trial. 

In  the  beginning  God  gave  this 
woman  health,  and  she  has  sense 
enough  to  take  care  of  it  (which,  by 
the  way,  a  great  many  people  will  not 
do)>  Fourteen  years  ago,  when  she 
was  twenty-two,  Farmer  John  brought 
his  bride  to  the  only  home  he  had, 
the  one  he  inherited  mortgage-ladened 
from  his  father. 

Was  she  used  to  farm-life?  Her  fath- 
er was  a  well-to-do  merchant,  and  his 
only  daughter  had  angered  him  beyond 
measure  by  marrying  a  "clod-hopper." 
Several  years  ago  that  same  father,  a 
now  ruined  speculator,  died  with  Lis 
head  on  the  "clod-hopper's"  strong  arm, 
and  his  last  words  were,  "Thank  God, 
Minnie  is  safe  with  you!"  But  I  wan- 
der from  the  subject. 

The  farm-house  has  the  cozy  look  of 
"home"  written  all  over  it.  There  never 
was  much  money  to  spend  on  fixing,  but 
whitewash  is  cheap,  and  orderly  yards 
and  well-kept  lawns  cost  only  a  little 
work  from  willing  hands.  There  are  no 
broken  hinges  nor  missing  fences  on 
this  farm.  John  has  brains,  and  he 
uses  them;  thrift, and  grit  are  written 
all  over  his  possessions.  But  no  amount 
of  brains  can  make  a  bad  year  good, 
and  one  dollar  spent  ever  so  wisely  will 
never  buy  two  dollars'  worth. 

However,  little  by  little  that  mort- 
gage creeps  down,  and  little  by  little 
the  "rainy-day"'  pennies  increase.  John 
will  probably  never  be  a  rich  man, 
neither  need  he  dread  old  age.  There 
will  be  enough  to  keep  him  in  the  farm- 
house when  his  working-days  are  over, 
and  he  has  what  gold  cannot  buy — hap- 
piness. 

And  such  a  farm-house!  A  pleasant, 
cheerful  home  where  everything  is  neat 
and  clean  and  touched  with  that  in- 
visible something  which  the  bitterest 
poverty  can  never  efface — the  thing 
which  some  call  refinement,  and  some, 
also,  call  pride  or  "high-falutin'  "  ways. 

Come  with  me  and  spend  an  afternoon 
with  this  farmer's  wife.  We  will  find 
her  sewing — she  always  sews  after 
lunch,  as  the  clothing  of  seven  chil- 
dren— yes,  seven — is  an  ever-growing 
problem.  Minnie  will  greet  us  heartily 
— she,  her  children  and  her  home  are 
always  neat,  and  she  never  dreads  un- 
expected guests.  As  the  afternoon 
passes  you  will  find  that  this  busy 
mother  is  as  well  read  and  thoroughly 
posted  on  current  events  as  any  one 
you  have  ever  met.  As  she  says,  "I  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  reading;  finishing- 
schools  and  travels  we  can  never  uive 
our  little  ones,  but  information  is 
cheap;  it  costs  only  a  little  extra  effort 
to  leave  the  evening  hours  free  for  read- 
ing and  singing  with  our  flock.  We  all 
look  forward  to  our  evenings." 


"But  please  tell  me  how  you  manage 
to  get  through  so  much?  Seven  chil- 
dren and  a  house,  and  all  on  one  wom- 
an!   How  do  you  do  it  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  easily  done,"  says  Minnie; 
and  to  watch  her  day  by  day  it  does 
seem  so  easy  that  one  wonders  why  so 
many  women  break  down  at  the  same 
task. 

"When  we  were  first  married, V  con: 
timies  she,  "I  made  up  my  mind  that 
we  were  poor,  and  would  probably  al- 
ways remain  so.  In  deference  to  that 
fact  I  have  never  tried  to  live  beyond 
our  means;  therefore,  we  have  never 
owed  a  penny,  except  a  mortgage  we 
did  not  contract.  The  housework  is 
easily  attended  to  if  one  only  remem- 
bers that  to  keep  clean  is  so  much 
easier  than  to  make  clean.  •  Have  a  reg- 
ular plan  of  work  for  each  day  of  the 
week,  and  when  you  have  experimented 
until  you  find  a  plan  which  covers  the 
work  with  most  ease  and  speed,  stick 
to  it.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  time 
that  may  be  saved  by  knowing  what  to 
do  next. 

"  When  a  family  grows  as  rapidly  as 
mine  does  there  will  soon  be  hands  to 
help.  Train  those  hands.  I  have  taught 
my  children — boys  and  girls  alike — to 
keep  their  own  belongings  in  order,  to 
know  where  everything  in  the  house 
belongs,  and  to  put  it  there.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  to  clean  their  shoes  be- 
fore coming  into  the  house. 

"The  housework  I  divide  into  two 
classes — up-stairs  work,  which  means 
putting  the  beds  to  air  and  dusting 
the  sleeping-rooms;  down-stairs  work, 
which  means  setting  and  clearing  the 
table,  brushing  up  the  crumbs  and  dust- 
ing the  parlor  and  dining-room.  You 
can  see  that  none  of  this  work  is  too 
heavy  for  growing  children,  neither 
does  it  take  more  than  one  hour  of  the 
twenty-four,  yet  it  saves  me  many  steps 
and  teaches  the  children  to  be  both  use- 
ful and  neat. 

"There  are  only  four  who  are  old 
enough  to  work  in  my  system.  These 
I  divide  into  pairs.  One  pair  has  charge 
of  the  up-stairs  and  the  other  pair  of 
the  down-stairs  for  a  week;  then  they 
exchange.  For  this  they  receive  the  sum 
of  five  cents  a  week  apiece.  Not  a  for- 
tune, is  it?  But  it  pleases  them  as 
much  as  though  it  were.  Each  one  owns 
a  tiny  account-book,  and  settlements 
are  made  once  a  month.  When  extra 
work  is  on  hand  extra  wages  are  of- 
fered, and  one  or  all  can  earn  a  trifle 
more.  The  smallness  of  the  sum  makes 
them  very  careful  as  to  the  spending 
of  it.  Several  times  the  joint  wealth  of 
the  'workers'  has  been  invested  in  a 
sitting  of  eggs  or  a  package  of  seeds, 
and  the  accruing  profits  divided.  iS'o 
opulent  millionaire  ever  gazed  on  his 
possessions  with  more  satisfied  pride 
than  do  my  flock  upon  their  invest- 
ments. Their  chickens  are  quite  nu- 
merous now,  and  the  egg  business  is 
flourishing.  They  clear  about  three 
dollars  a  month  above  expenses,  and 
have  planned  a  European  trip,  to  be 
taken  in  about  twenty-five  years  if  the 
hens  keep  on  laj'ing. 

"As  for  my  own  part,  I  find  that  by 
having  regular  hours  for  meals  and  a 
plan  of  work  for  each  day  (which  always 
includes  a  couple  of  hours'  sewing  in  the 
afternoon  while  niy  three  small  ones 
are  asleep)  I  can,  barring  accidents, 
which  will  happen  once  in  awhile,  you 
know,  keep  ahead  and  leave  the  evening 
hours  free  to  be  spent  together  read- 
ing, singing,  talking  and  laughing. 
These  are  the  happiest  hours  of  our 
lives. 

"And  now  you  people  who  have  en- 
ticed me  to  overwhelm  you  with  this 
egotistical  tattle  must  come  sit  on  the 
kitchen  porch  while  I  see  about  tea, 
then  we  will  spend  a  pleasant  evening 
together." 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Minnie 
explained  her  system  to  us  uninter- 
rupted and  unasked,  as  I  have  given  it. 
She  is  the  last  woman  in  the  world  to 
force  her  ideas  upon  any  one.  I  have 
had  to  omit  all  our  pleasant  conversa- 


tion. We  stayed  to  tea.  A  boy  and  a  girl 
set  the  table  as  daintily  as  could  any 
liveried  butler.  The  linen  was  coarse 
but  white;  the  china  was  cheap  and  the 
glassware  pressed,  but  each  piece  shone. 
The  fare  was  plain,  but  it  was  whole- 
some and  daintily  served  and  prepared 
by  some  one  who  understood  the  ethics 
of  food.  Around  that  table  sat  a  fam- 
ily of  nine  and  two  guests.  A  merrier 
party  I  have  never  seen.  How  easily 
they  glide  from  one  subject  to  another. 
The  mother  and  father  are  as  light- 
hearted  as  any  child  among  them! 

Yet  here  is  a  woman  who,  by  all  the 
accepted  rules  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, ought  to  be  a  tired-out  wreck. 
But  she  isn't,  and  never  will  be,  for  her 
heart  and  brain  are  in  her  work,  and 
she  enjoys  doing  it.  I  once  heard  her 
say,  "I  cannot  be  one  of  the  grea't 
folks  of  the  world;  the  Almighty  didn't 
need  me  for  that.  My  work  is  to  be  a 
good  wife  and  mother,  and,  please  God, 
I'll  do  my  best!" 

May  her  shadow  never  grow  less!  If 
we  could  each  of  us  just  use  our  brains, 
and  stop  fretting  for  what  we  cannot 
have,  but  do  our  best,  there  would  be 
fewer  broken-down  and  insane  farmers' 
wives.  Long  life  to  Minnie — a  happy, 
contented,  hard-working  woman,  who 
will  transmit  health  and  happiness  to 
generations  yet  unborn.  May  they  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed! 


AN  INTERESTING  FAMILY  OF  DOLLS 

The  furious  and  desperate-looking 
desperado  (No.  1  in  the  illustration) 
is  really  of  most  amicable  intentions, 
being  a  doll  knit  in  sections  of  colored 
yarns,  stuffed  tightly  with  wool  and 
sewed  firmly  together.  His  face  and 
hands  are  of  pink,  his  frock-coat  of  dark 
blue  and  his  trousers  of  gay  scarlet. 


The  blue-eyed,  golden-haired  miss  in 
hood  and  mantle  (No.  5)  is  not  only 
beautiful,  but  useful  as  a  twine  doll. 
A  ball  of  pink  twine  is  put  into  a  little 
bag  of  pink  cambric  and  the  bottom 
shirred  together,  leaving  a  small  open- 
ing for  one  end  of  the  twine.  Over  this 
twine  bag  is  fastened  securely  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  wax  doll,  which  is  af- 
terward dressed  in  cunning  little  hood 
and  suit  made  of  two  or  three  circles 
of  pink  crape-paper  and  tied  with  nar- 
row pink  ribbons.  This  pretty  doll  is 
now  fastened  to  the  dresser  or  some 
other  convenient  place  where  she  may 
be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 

Nos.  6  and  T  are  bisque  dolls,  in 
dainty  colors,  used  as  receptacles  for 
matches  and  burnt  ends.  If  preferred, 
their  baskets  may  be  filled  with  net 
cushions  filled  with  white  curled  hair, 
and  fastened  in  with  a  few  drops  of 
glue,  making  useful  cushions  for  hair- 
pins. 

A  unique  and  pretty  cushion  for  in- 
visible hair-pins  is  made  by  sewing  .a 
ruche  of  bright-colored  silk  or  ribbons 
around  the  cushion  and  fastening  it  in 
the  circle  of  an  old  silver  napkin-ring. 

F.  B.  C. 


WHEN  CHILDREN  "SQUABBLE" 

"My  children  are  just  beginning  to 
reach  the  'quarrelsome  age.'  Can't  some 
one  suggest  a  remedy  before  the  habit 
reaches  the  incurable  stage?" 

It  was  a  decidedly  anxious  mother 
who  made  this  request  at  the  mothers' 
meeting,  and  out  of  the  avalanche  of 
advice  which  followed  the  mother  who 
suggested  separation  seemed  to  offer 
the  most  reliable  cure.    She  said: 

"My  little  ones  used  to  distress  me 
greatly  in  this  way,  and  I  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  best  remedy  was  sep- 


Xo.  6 


No.  5 


No.  4 


No.  3 


No.  2 


A  piece  of  flowered  muslin  fastened  in 
as  a  shirt-front,  and  black  yarn  raveled 
out  for  mustache  and  hair,  complete 
the  young  man's  toilet.  For  babies  to 
play  with,  this  doll  is  full  of  delight. 

The  dressy  young  lady  (No.  2)  is  as 
unfeeling  as  a  flirt — being  at  heart  a 
corn-cob.  -V  fine  wire  fastened  tightly 
about  the  cob  and  twisted  on  either  side 
serves  for  arms.  These  arms  are  wound 
with  cotton,  as  well  as  the  top  of  the 
cob,  which  serves  for  the  lady's  head, 
the  face  being  covered  with  a  rosy 
corn-husk  marked  with  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth.  The  doll  is  dressed  elaborately 
with  corn-husks  selected  in  delicate 
tints  of  old  rose,  cream  and  fawn.  The 
sleeves  are  stuffed  with  cotton,  an  oat- 
straw  with  a  shred  of  delicate  husk 
serves  as  a  parasol,  and  red  crimpy 
corn-silk  fluffed  out  is  the  damsel's  hair. 
A  bonnet  profusely  trimmed  with 
fringed  chrysanthemums  and  ribbons 
are  all  fashioned  out  of  the  prettiest 
shades  of  these  corn-husks,  as  well  as  a 
broad  sash  with  loops  and  ends.  In  her 
stiff,  rustling  skirts  this  proud  doll  can 
stand  alone,  and  is  valued  as  a  curious 
piece  of  bric-a-brac. 

The  smiling  Japanese  (No.  3)  is  sewed 
into  a  cushion  of  turquoise  satin  rib- 
bon, leaving  only  head  and  arms  free. 
Sleeves  are  sewed  in  for  the  arms,  and 
a  deep  fringe  of  raveled  ribbon  is  gath- 
ered around  his  neck  for  a  frill.  This 
■  doll,  fastened  .with  narrow  turquoise 
ribbons  to  the  dresser,  not  only  keeps 
his  mistress  in  good  humor  by  smiling 
and  nodding  at  her,  but  is  most  useful 
for  hat-pins.  v 

The  baby  doll  (No.  4),  beaming  with 
waxen  sweetness  and  placidity,  has 
suffered  the  experiences,  bumps  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  life  for  so  many  years  as 
the  playmate  of  children  and  children's 
children  that  it  is  the  best-beloved  of 
all  the  family. 


aration.  I  would  carefully  take  note 
(while  seemingly  busy  at  work),  to  see 
which  child  was  the  aggressor,  and  to 
that  one  I  would  say,  'If  the  others  do 
not  play  to  suit  you  don't  play  with 
thetn.  Bring  your  toys  over  here,  and 
then  you  can  have  things  your  own 
way.'  In  a  short  time  longing  looks 
would  follow  the  other  children's  move- 
ments, and  soon  the  request  would 
come,  'Can't  I  go  back  and  play  with 
the  rest  ?  I  guess  we  can  get  along  all 
right.' 

"If  the  squabble  had  been  a  trifling 
one  I  would  accede  to  the  request,  with 
a  caution,  but  in  more  serious  cases  I 
would  keep  the  child  apart  for  an  hour 
or  so,  till  he  (or  she)  realized  the  value 
of  companionship. 

"I  remember  one  day  two  of  the  boys 
came  to  words  over  a  checker  game,  and 
I  told  them  to  stay  in  different  rooms 
for  a  time.  They  kept  to  the  letter, 
but  not  to  the  spirit,  of  the  law,  for 
before  long  I  saw  the  little  fellows  with 
the  checker-board  placed  between  them 
in  the  doprway,  each  in  his  own  room, 
deep  in  another  game;  and  this  time  I 
noticed  there  was  no  quarreling. 

"Children  are  contrary  little  beings., 
I  remember  again,  when  my  sister  and 
I  were  young,  we  were  one  day  having 
a  wordy  war,  when  my  aunt,  who  did 
not  approve  of  such  'goings  on,'  popped 
us  both  into  the  wood-shed,  telling  us 
to  stay  at  opposite  ends  of  it  till  we 
could  agree.  We  stood  in  sulky  silence 
for  some  minutes,  then  with  one  accord 
exclaimed,  'She's  as  cross  as  she  can  be! 
Let's  go  and  explore!'  And  when  our 
anxious  aunt  came  to  liberate  us  we 
were  sitting  together  on  a  log  playing 
'odds  or  even'  with  a  handful  of  beans 
we  had  gathered  up  in  one  corner,  and 
conversing  as  lovingly  as  if  we  had  nev- 
er heard  the  word  quarrel." 

P.  W.  Humphreys. 
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THREE  KISSES 

When  first  I  kissed  you  'twas  full  on  your 
mouth, 

Red  as  a  blackbird's  cherry.   You  recall? 
'Twas  spring,  the  soft  air  smelling  of  the 
South, 

The  whole  world  gay,  and  you  gay  most  of 
all. 

You  laughed— that  low,  sweet,  tender,  bird- 
like  trill 

Which  made  the  very  bobolink  be  still. 

When  last  I  kissed  you,  dearest  heart  of. 
cheek, 

Molded  just  round  enough.   'Twas  autumn 
then, 

And  you  were  graver  grown,  and  did  not 
speak, 

But  seemed  in  wonder  at  the  ways  of  men. 
And  yet  you  smiled.  So  dear  a  smile  it  was 
That  it  seemed  sudden  summer  over  us. 

When  last  I  kissed  you,  dearest  heart  of 
gold, 

My  lips  just  brushed  your  forehead.  You 
were  sad, 

And  it  was  winter.   All  the  world  was  old. 
But  at  the  touch  my  love  swelled  fierce  and 
glad, 

For  then  I  felt  you  tremble,  and  saw  fall 
Two  great,  slow  tears.   Ah,  that  was  best  of 
all! 

— Post  Wheeler,  in  New  York  Press. 


THE  VALUE  OF  MONEY 

ome  one  has  said,  "Money  does 
not  make  the  man,  but  things 
are  apt  to  be  much  more  com- 
fortable when  the  man  makes 
money."  We  read  of  misers  who 
love  money  just  for  the  pleas- 
ure it  gives  them  to  hoard  it, 
to  handle  it  and  to  count  it  over,  but 
such  cases  are  rare. 

Money  is  chiefly  valued  for  what  it 
can  bring,  and  it  seems  foolish  for  a 
person  to  claim  to  care  nothing  for  it. 
True,  money  alone  cannot  buy  health, 
education,  friends  and  happiness,  but  if 
rightly  valued  and  used  it  can  help  to 
give  us  all  of  these.  Of  course,  the  en- 
vironment, character  and  habits  of  a 
person  shape  his  views  on  all  subjects. 
If  one  has  seriously  felt  the  need  of 
money,  and  is  obliged  to  work  hard  to 
obtain  it,  he  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  know  its  true  value  than  the  person 
to  whom  it  has  come  without  any  effort 
of  his  own. 

It  is  said  that  women  as  a  class  do 
not  know  the  value  of  money  and  are 
prone  to  spend  it  foolishly.  As  far  as 
my  acquaintance  goes  this  is  not  true. 
Certainly,  if  the  want  of  money  can 
teach  its  value,  many  women  would 
have  learned  the  lesson  thoroughly. 
Every  wife  who  is  housekeeper,  seam- 
.slress,  nurse,  etc.,  earns  a  fair  salary, 
and  should  have  it,  to  spend  as  she 
pleases.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  receiv- 
ing money  at  regular  intervals  which 
you  feel  you  have  earned  and  have  the 
right  to  do  with  as  you  please.  When 
a  man  is  earning  a  regular  salary  it  is 
au  easy  thing  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  expenses  of  the  household  and  each 
pay-day  let  the  wife  have  a  regular  al- 
lowance. She  will  soon  learn  business 
habits,  to  look  ahead,  and  to  save  one 
month  for  additional  expenses  which 
she  knows  are  coming  the  next.  With 
the  farmer  it  is  not  so  easy;  but  his 
wife  ought  at  least  to  have  the  money 
from  butter,  eggs  and  chickens  sold  to 
do  with  as  she  pleases. 

It  is  well  to  begin  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren when  they  are  quite  young.  As 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  do  little 
chores  pay  them  a  stated  sum  every 
week,  if  it  is  not  more  than  five  cents, 
and  let  them  begin  to  learn  the  value 
of  money.  Insist  upon  their  buying 
some  necessary  things  with  a  part  of 
their  money,  according  to  the  amount 
earned,  if  it  is  only  their  school-pencils, 
and  giving,  if  but  a  penny  at  a  time,  to 
church  or  Sunday-school.  The  remain- 
der can  be  spent  as  they  choose;  but  if 
they  spend  too  much  for  trifles  let  them 
feel  the  need  of  some  necessary  until 
they  learn  better  habits.  While  I  would 
not  teach  children  to  hoard  their  money, 
yet  they  should  learn  to  save  for  future 
needs.  They  get  much  more  pleasure 
from  giving  Christmas  and  birthday 
gifts  to  their  friends  if  they  can  buy 
them  with  money  they  have  earned,  and 
perhaps  have  saved  by  some  self-denial. 
If  they  make  mistakes,  as  they  no  doubt 
will  at  first,  and  buy  carelessly,  they 
will  learn  by  experience,  and  the  les- 
sons will  be  remembered.  The  habits  of 
thrift  and  generosity  thus  established 
in  childhood  will  be  invaluable  in  all 
their  after-life.  Maida  McL. 


DAINTY  WORK-BASKET  FOR  YOUNG  GIRL 

Seldom  indeed  do  we  find  a  young 
girl  who  will  not  be  delighted  with  tlie 
gift  of  a  dainty  work-basket,  inclu- 
ding all  the  little  sewing  accessories. 
Many  a  girl  who  has  despised  sewing 
when  it  has  only  come  to  her  with 
needle,  thread  and  ill-fitting  thimble 
has  been  coaxed  into  a  lasting  fondness 
for  sewing  and  not  a  little  skill  in  the 
art  by.  a  tempting  gift  of  this  sort. 

We  look  with  longing  eyes  at  the  bas- 
kets displayed  in  the  different  stores — 
longing  eyes  because  of  the  prices 
which  are  preventing  us  from  indulging" 
our  fancy. 

Those  of  us  possessing  ordinary  skill 
with  the  needle,  however,  can  fashion 
as  dainty  a  basket  as  any  of  those  seen 
in  the  stores  at  perhaps  one  fifth,  or 
sometimes  one  tenth,  of  the  cost. 

Fortunately  expensive  materials  and 
accessories  do  not  always  add  to  the; 
beauty  of  the  basket  over  those  less 
expensive.  Nowadays  one  needs  only 
good  taste  and  an  eye  to  the  harmony 
of  color  to  work  out  very  satisfactory 
results  at  a  small  expenditure. 

•  Illustration  No.  8  shows  a  basket  in 
garnet  and  black,  the  effect  produced 
being  rich  and  handsome,  while  illus- 
tration No.  9  shows  a  basket  in  pink 
and  white,  the  effect  in  this  case  being- 
light  and  dainty.    Of  course,  the  first 


No.  8 

will  be  much  more  serviceable,  as  it 
will  not  be  affected  so  largely  by  light 
and  dust  as  will  the  second. 

The  baskets  popularly  used  are  of  the 
plain  and  more  substantial  ware  rather 
than  'of  the  light,  frail  and  expensive 
material,  which  may  look  pretty  for  a 
day,  so  to  speak,  but  which  soon  chips 
off  here  and  there  and  grows  shabby. 
With  trimmings  of  baby  ribbon  and 
thin  silk  even  the  plainest  basket  can  be 
made  to  look  dainty  and  pretty. 

First  make  a  cotton-lined  pad  of  gar- 
net India  or  other  silk,  for  the  bottom 
of  the  basket,  which  itself  should  be  a 
rich  red  in  color.  The  different  sewing 
accessories  should  be  a  combination  of 
garnet  and  black,  and  should  be  tied 
in  their  respective  places  along  the 
inner  sides  of  the  basket  with  double 
bows  of  garnet  baby  ribbon. 

The  basket  should  contain  some  or 
all  of  the  following:  For  the  thread 
choose  white  and  black,  because  the 
spools  used  for  linen  thread  are  of  a 
dark  red  shade;  the  emery  may  be  a 
dainty  red  strawberry;  the  wax  in  im- 
itation of  a  blackberry;  the  pincushion 
in  imitation  of  a  lovely  ripe  tomato, 
and  a  paper  of  pins  included,  or  else 
a  design  in  pins'  made  on  the  already 
mentioned  pincushion.  A  tape-meas- 
ure (nickel  case)  must  not  be  omitted, 
and  can  be  daintily  suspended  from  the 
side  of  the  basket  with  ribbon.  A  tiny, 
well-filled  needle-book  of  red  silk  with 
scalloped  leaves  of  white  flannel  will 
look  better  than  simply  a  paj>er  of 
needles.  And  we  must  not  forget  a  pair 
of  shining  scissors.  For  convenience 
sake  run  ribbon  in  and  out  along  the 
center  of  the  cover,  and  on  the  inside 
through  one  of  the  loops  place  the  scis- 
sors, through  another  loop  a  black 
celluloid  thimble,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  scissors,  through  another  loop, 
place  a  fine  black-enameled  glove- 
darner.  A  large  stocking-darner,  also 
black,  should  be  placed,  because  of  its 
size,  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Other 
things  may  suggest  themselves,  but  the 
above  are  the  most  essential.  Dainty 
bows  of  ribbon  should  ornament  the 
corners  and  cover  of  the  basket. 

The  pink-and-white  basket  should  be 
fitted  up  with  a  pad  of  pink  silk,  and 
the  accessories  tied  in  with  pink  and 
white  ribbons.  The  thread  can  be  of 
white,  the  emery  of  white  (berry- 
shaped),  the  wax  a  white  acorn,  and  the 
stocking  and  glove  darners  of  white 
enamel. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into 
further  details,  for  upon  the  individual 
taste  much  depends,.  All  the  little  ac- 


cessories described  cost  but  a  few  cents 
apiece,  with  the  exception  of  the  scis- 
sors. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration 
one  could  hardly  find  a  daintier  or  more 
suitable  gift  for  a  young  girl. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Rowe. 


AN  EVENING  CALLER. 

As  I  was  reading  one  evening  a  call- 
er came  through  the  open  door,  not 
even  pausing  on  the  threshold  for  a 
"Good-evening!"  I  at  once  gave  my 
caller  a  hearty  welcome,  for  I  recog- 
nized "Polly  I'hemus,  Widder  l'hemus' 
daughter,"  as  the  country  lad  named 
her,  and  I  was  delighted  with  so  distin- 
guished a  caller.  Since  then  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  finding  the  larva  and 
watching  the  building  of  the  cocoon; 
also  the  exit  from  the  same,  and  the 
development  of  the  perfect  moth.  Per- 
haps you  may  receive  a  like  caller  and 
would  like  to  know  more  of  her. 
.  The  Polyphemus  belongs  to  a  family 
of  spinners  (Bombycidae),  having  feath- 
er-like feelers,  fore  wing  broad  and 
large,  body  stout,  head  sunk  in  the 
woolly  chest.  Its  larva  is  large,  bright 
green,  with  silvery  tubercles  and  with 
oblique  white  stripes  on  the  sides,  of- 
ten found  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the 
maple,  elm,  apple,  oak  and  chestnut,  of 
which  it  consumes  an  enormous  quan- 
tity; and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Polyphemus  has  not  proved  a  com- 
mercial success. 

The  caterpillar  spins  a  cocoon  of  a 
yellowish-white  color,  fastening  the 
silken  threads  to  leaves. '  After  the 
leaves  dry  and  the  wind  takes  them 
from  the  cocoon  they  still  leave  the  im- 
print of  their  veins,  so  the  outside  of 
these  silken  homes  are  beautifully 
carved.  One  caterpillar,  not  finding 
suitable  leaves,  fastened  her  cocoon,  to 
a  peahut-shell  and  grass,  making  a  very 
unique  home  with  a  piazza  attached.  You 
may  often  find  these  homes  after  the 
leaves  fall,  and  by  taking  them  to  your 
homes  watch  the  unfolding  of  the  moth 
— a  rare  treat  when  seen  for  the  first 
time.  The  exit  from  the  silken  home 
occurs  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  moth  is  of  ocher-yellow  color, 
with  darker  trimmings,  the  fore  wings 
having  a  small,  transparent  eye  boiv 
dered  with  yellow,  and  that  with  a  dark 
line.  The  hind  wing  has  a  larger  trans- 
parent eye  surrounded  by  yellow,  and 
that  by  a  wide,  dark  border,  reminding 
one  of  the  eyes  on  the  peacock's  feath- 
ers. Although  not  as  large  as  their 
relatives,  the  Cecropia,  they  are  consid- 
ered more  beautiful,  and  are  more 
abundant;  but  they  are  of  no  more  value 
than  the  Cecropia,  for  the  reason  already 
mentioned,  and  also  that  it  has  been 
found  a  very  difficult  task  to  unwind 
the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  as  it  is  very 
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compact.  A  Chinese  relative,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Polyphemus,  has  proved 
a  more  valued  species  to  cultivate,  for, 
like  the  people  of  China,  it  can  live  on 
less  food  than  its  American  neighbor. 
If  you  have  access  to  an  arc-light,  by 
all  means  study  the  moths.  But  even  a 
lantern  on  your  piazza  some  summer 
evening  will  attract  numerous  visitors 
of  the  moth  family  that  cannot  fail  to 
interest  you.  Best  H.  Metcalf. 


THE  ANNOUNCEMENT-CARD 

We  are  told  to  "rejoice  with  those 
who  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those 
who  weep."  Gladly  would  we  do  this,  but 
how  many  times  it  is  that,we  know  not 
that  there  is  any  special  occasion  for 
rejoicing,  or  any  cause  for  mourning, 
till  the  time  has  long  since  passed. 
Then  we  greatly  regret  that  we  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  offering  congratula- 
tions or  sympathy. 


How  inexpensive  is  the  simple  an- 
nouncement-card; yet  what  a  source  of 
comfort!  There  is  nothing  that  keeps 
the  bond  of  friendship  so  compact  as 
this  simple  missive.  A  beloved  school- 
mate— a  dear  friend — marries,  and  in 
the  busy  whirl  of  life  is  lost  sight  of. 
One  day  there  comes  to  us  an  envelop 
inclosed  in  another  one;  the  inner  one 
contains  a  card  which  reads  thus: 

Rejoice  with  us 
William  Henry  Van  Vleet 
Born  March  14,  1898 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Gail  Hamilton  Van  Vleet 
Edward  Samuel  Van  Vleet 

At  once  do  we  sit  down  and  pen  our 
heart-felt  congratulations  to  the  happy 
parents,  and  our  hearts  ascend  in 
prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all  that  the  little 
one  may  be  a  source  of  comfoi-t  and  a 
great  blessing  to  the  father  and  mother. 
And  in  some  way  we  are  certain  to 
place  the  emphasis  on  the  word  mother. 

These  birth-cards  must  be  planned  for 
beforehand;  and  what  could  more  in- 
tensify the  love  the  mother  bears  for 
the  coming  one  than  this  very  prepara- 
tion. In  the  days  and  weeks  when  she 
is  tenderly  sheltered  from  outside  cares 
and  turmoil,  what  loving  thoughts  and 
tender  memories  are  woven  into  the 
task  of  preparing  the  list  of  friends, 
that  none  be  omitted.  And  who  shall 
say  that  these  loving,  tender  emotions 
will  not  have  their  imprint  upon  the 
plastic  mind  of  the  little  one. 

Knowing  that  her  many  friends  will 
send  her  their  congratulations  and  wish 
her  "much  joy"  in  the  new-found  pos- 
session, she  endeavors  to  do  her  part 
toward  causing  their  desires  to  come 
true.  She  knows  "that  it  is  the  right 
of  every  child  to  be  well  born."  She  re- 
alizes also  that  she  will  be  responsible 
for  many  of  the  beautiful  traits  or 
character  blemishes  of  the  child.  Her 
responsibilities  have  not  been  lightly 
assumed  nor  lightly  thrust  aside.  She 
endeavors  to  abstain  from  worrying, 
fretting  or  repining,  trying  to  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  everything. 

I  had  almost  said  that  it  was  an  un- 
natural wife  who  did  not  desire  chil- 
dren, but  perhaps  that  is  putting  it  too 
strongly.  But  these  precious  treasures 
should  be  well  equipped  for  the  battle 
of  life.  They  should  be  endowed  with 
strength — mental,  moral  and  physical. 
The  absence  of  any  one  of  these  will 
make  future  success  well  nigh  impossi- 
ble. Nor  does  all  the  responsibility  at 
such  times  rest  upon  the  mother.  Aye, 
far  too  long  have  the  fathers  shirked 
their  responsibilities  in  the  matter;  but 
the  world  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  father  should  look  well  unto  their 
ways,  and  be  most  tender  and  sympa- 
thetic with  their  wives,  and  lend  his  aid 
in  preparing  these  announcement-cards 
with  all  this  means. 

Ella  Baetlett  Simmons. 


COCOA  CARAMELS 

Put  into  a  saucepan  over  a  moderate 
fire  two  cupfuls  of  molasses  and  one  » 
cupful  of  sugar,  with  butter  the  size  of 
half  an  egg.  Put  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  cocoa  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
corn-starch  into  a  cup,  and  gradually 
mix  it  with  one  half  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  stirring  until  it  is  smoothly 
mixed.  Stir  the  mixture  slowly  in  with 
the  contents  of  the  saucepan,  then  stir 
it  while  boiling  until  a  bit  of  it  dropped 
on  a  buttered  tin  will  harden  like  thick 
wax.  Boil  a  minute  longer  (no  more), 
and  then  pour  out  in  a  large  buttered 
pan.  Set  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  when 
nearly  cold  cross  it  off  with  a  buttered 
knife,  so  that  it  will  break  in  squares 
when  quite  cold.  Keep  in  a  cool  place 
(if  you  can  keep  them).  If  time  is 
plentiful  it  may  instead  be  worked  into 
little  cubes  and  wrapped  in  squares  of 
buttered  tissue-paper  when  just  cool 
enough  to  handle.  P.  W.  H. 

3. 

THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  CURRANT  AND 
GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES 

Tt  is  especially  desirable  to  set  out 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  in  the 
fall,  as  they  begin  growth  so  early  in 
spring'.  Plant  in  rich  soil  if  large  ber- 
ries are  desired,  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
each  way,  giving  each  plant  a  forkful 
of  strawy  manure,  to  prevent  heaving 
hy  frost.  The  acids  which  these  fruits 
furnish  are  extremely  healthful. 

[household  concluded  on  page  19] 
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AN  ALABAMA  YANKEE 

By  Francis  Lynde 


Chapter  II. 


tTIIL  ISH1IAELITES 
he  moon  had  gone  down  when  Alan 
followed  his  guide  across  the  rail- 
way-traek.  What  time  the  soldier 
fiStfj^L^i   was  with  him  he  managed  to  con- 
trol himself;  but  when  he  was  set 
at   liberty   beyond  the  picket-line 
^gffi      frenzied   rage   took   possession  of 
him,  and  he  ran  blindly,  stumbling 
into  ditches,  vaulting  the  fences,  and  storm- 
ing the  mountain-side  when  he  came  to  it  as 
if  it  were  a  fortress  to  be  taken  by  assault. 

He  did  not  stop  to  reason  about  the  thing 
which  he  believed  had  happened;  was  quite 
past  remembering  that  it  was  no  more  than 
a  soldier's  duty  to  fire  on  an  escaping  prison- 
er. In  the  remorseful  rage  he  remembered 
only  that  he  had  humbled  himself  to  beg  a 
boon  of  an  enemy,  and  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  humbling  Dick  Garth  had  ordered  his 
men  to  fire. 

So  it  came  about  that  after  the  stiff  climb 
up  the  mountain  began  to  blow  the  rage-heat 
clear  there  remained  a  glowing  forge-fire  re- 
sentment, with  Dick  Garth— all  the  Garths— 
for  the  iron  in  it. 

Aian  was  only  a  boy  like  other  boys,  but 
he  was  the  son  of  a  mountaineer,  and  if  the 
traditions  are  to  be  trusted,  the  mountaineers. 
Covenanters  or  Redemptiouers,  have  still  a 
drop  or  two  of  Gaelic  blood  in  them.  And 
that  blood  is  notably  fierce  and  unforgiving, 
as  history  testifies. 

As  a  matter  of  miles  and  furlongs  the 
shortest  way  home  was  up  the  path  which 
the  mountain  folk  used  for  a  cut-off;  but 
blind  rage  is  ever  a  poor  guide,  and  when 
Alan  reached  the  foot  of  the  rampart  cliff  he 
found  himself  on  Jasper  Garth's  land,  near 
the  crevice  path  down  which  he  had  plunged 
with  the  runaway.  Rather  than  skirt  the 
cliff  in  the  thick  darkness  of  the  forest,  he 
climbed  the  crevice  path,  meaning  to  go  home 
by  the  road. 

At  the  top  of  the  path,  which  was  directly 
opposite  the  Garth  house,  there  was  a  sur- 
prise lying  in  wait  for  him;  a  surprise  and  a 
shock  that  sent  him  flat  on  his  stomach 
behind  a  clump  of  low-growing  laurel. 

Two  hours  earlier  the  house  might  have 
been  uninhabited  for  any  sign  of  life  there 
was.  But  now  everything  was  astir.  There 
were  lights,  and  shadowy  figures  running  to 
and  fro,  and  a  red  glow  in  the  windows 
of  the  detached  kitchen,  and  a  squalling  of 
chickens  in  the  barn-yard. 

Also,  there  were  groups  of  men  on  the  wide 
front  porch  of  the  farm-house,  and  the  road 
was  half  full  of  tethered  horses. 

Alan  put  two  and  two  together— the  men 
and  the  houses,  the  kitchen  glow  and  the 
squalling  chickens. 

"It's  the  cavalry  patrol,  and  old  Jasp'  Garth 
is  giving  'em  a  late  supper,"  he  scoffed. 
Then  he  wormed  his  way  out  of  the  laurels 
to  get  a  better  view-point,  and  the  horses 
seemed  to  multiply  themselves  indefinitely. 
"My— oh!  there's  a  whole  regiment!  'X'  they 
must  be  conscripts,  too,  the  way  they  leave 
their  horses  without  a  guard.  B'lieve  I'll 
dodge  over  there  and  see  what  regiment  it 
is,"  he  said. 

It  was  no  trick  at  all  to  pick  a  place  where 
the  horses  were  thickest  and  dart  unseen 
across  the  road.  But  when  he  was  fairly  in 
the  cavalcade  boldness  gasped  and  fled. 
These  were  no  cavalry  mounts.  They  were 
wiry  upland  ponies,  with  no  two  saddles  alike 
—the  horses  of  the  bushwhackers. 

Alan  dropped  as  one  shot,  and  held  his 
breath  until  he  was  clear  of  the  cavalcade; 
held  it  until  it  exploded  in  a  burst  of  terror 
once  he  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing  and 
racing  along  the  half-mile  of  sandy  crest  road 
on  the  home-stretch. 

"Pity's  sake!  It's  all  true  what  they've 
been  telling  about  old  Jasp'  Garth!  He.  does 
harbor  Seth  Byers'  bushwhackers.  They're 
killing  chickens  and  cooking  supper  for  'em 
now!" 

One  would  have  had  to  live  at  the  time  to 
appreciate  the  horror  a'nd  detestation  in 
which  the  guerrillas  were  held  by  law-abiding 
people  of  all  parties.  Like  the  Ishmaclitos  of 
old.  their  hands  were  against  any  man  who 
bad  anything  worth  carrying  off;  and  those 
who  gave  them  aid  and  countenance  justly 
shared  their  obloquy. 

It  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  that 
Seth  Byers  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Garths; 
and  out  of  this  and  Jasper  Garth's  past  im- 
munity in  the  Byers'  raids  had  grown  an 
ugly  rumor— a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the 
lame  old  man  was  in  league  with  the  ma- 
rauders. 

Alan  ran  on,  with  panic  to  speed  him,  a 
dreadful  possibility  overshadowing  for  the 
moment  the  remorseful  hcartsoreness.  It  was 
but  a  three-minute  gallop  from  that  to  this; 
what  if  the  bushwhackers  should  conclude  to 
top  off  their  feast  with  a  raid  on  the  "Al- 
abama Yankee?" 

There  was  a  light  in  the  home  kitchen,  and 
he  saw  it  from  the  orchard  gate.    He  knew 


what  it  stood  for— that  they  were  sitting  up 
for  him;  and  in  the  turning  of  a  leaf  the  panie 
subsided  and  the  remorseful  heartsoreness 
came  to  its  own  again.  How  could  he  go  in 
and  tell  them  that  he  had  failed;  that  he  had 
come  back  with  the  life  of  the  fugitive  to 
answer  for? 
"Is  that  you,  Alan?" 

Alan  had  got  no  farther  'than  the  gnarled 
old  apple-tree  half  way  up  the  walk;  to  the 
tree,  and  the  long  grass  under  it  tempting 
him  to  fling  himself  down  to  wrestle  it  out 
witli  his  face  buried  in  the  dewy  tangle. 

He  sat  up  at  the  word,  and  was  glad  that 
the  miserable  story  of  the  failure  could  be 
told  first  of  all  to  his  father  alone.  He  told  it 
bravely,  shielding  himself  not  at  all. 

"If  I'd  only  had  sense  enough  to  be  just  a 
little  more  careful,"  he  grieved,  at  the  end  of 
it.  "1  ought  to  have  known  that  every  foot 
of  the  river-bank  would  be  picketed  to-night." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,  son.  You're 
tired  and  worn  out  now,  and  you  can't  see  it 
fair.  If  you  had  waited,  as  you  say.  for  the 
moon  to  go  down  you  would  have  stumbled 
upon  the  picket  just  the  same." 


Alan  said  he  was,  knowing  not  that  three 
pairs  of  ambushed  eyes  had  seen  the  encoun- 
ter with  Garth  at  the  wagon-gate,  and  there 
the  matter  rested. 

"You'd  better  go  to  bed  and  get  what  rest 
you  can,"  said  the  father.  "There'll  be 
troublous  times  for  us.  likely,  when  the  Lin- 
coln men  begin  to  cross  the  river.  Good- 
night." 

Alan  went  in  at  that,  and  was  thankful  to 
find  the  kitchen  empty  when  he  entered  to 
light  his  bedroom  candle.  Of  course,  his 
mother  and  Mary  would  have  to  know  about 
the  failure,  but  he  felt  that  the  pitiful  story 
would  not  bear  a  retelling  that  night.  < 

His  room  was  in  the  half-story  above- 
stairs,  in  the  undivided  portion  of  the  low- 
posted  loft  extending  over  the  two  original 
rooms  and  the  passage.  Only  his  part  of  it 
was  floored.  The  space  over  the  kitchen  was 
used  as  a  catch-all,  and  that  over  the  passage 
was  empty. 

He  went  quickly  to  bed,  but  was  too  tired 
to  sleep.  The  light  breeze  of  the  night's 
forenoon  had  died  away,  and  the  stillness 
was  of  the  sort  that  dins  in  the  ears  and 
magnifies  the  season-snap  of  drying  timbers 
into  pistol-shots.  It  was  blessed  relief  when 
he  heard  his  father  come  out  into  the  passage 
to  begin  a  slow  sentry-beat  back  and  forth; 
and  it  was  some  indistinct  impression  that 
the  footfalls  had  ceased  which  brought  him 
awake  out  of  his  first  doze. 

The  footfalls  had  ceased,  but  presently  the 
strained  sense  of  hearing"  picked  out  a  sound 
like  a  low  murmur  of  voices.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances everything  unusual  was  alarming; 


T.HEBE  WAS  A  LIGHT 
IX  THE  HOME 
KITCHEN 


'YOU-ALL  TAKE  A  FOOL'S  ADVICE  AS'  LIGHT  OUT.    AX!  DOX'T  WAIT" 


"I  know;  but  I'll  always  be  afraid  there 
was  a  chance  and  that  1  lost  it.  And  then 
to  think  that  I  'most  went  down  on  my  knees 
to  Dick  Garth!" 

Stephen  Joyce  stooped  and  lifted  the  boy  to 
his  feet,  and  there  was  comfort  in  the  way  he 
did  it. 

"That  is  the  one  thing  you  needn't  be 
ashamed  of,  laddie.  Wo  mustn't  be  vengeful." 

A'.an  hung  his  head.  Then  a  sudden  im- 
pulse prompted  him  to  say: 

"Don:t  you  ever  get  vengeful,  father?" 

The  old  man,  with  the  stern  Covenanter 
face  and  penthouse  eyebrows,  set  his  teeth 
with  a  little  click  that  was  audible. 

"I  am  your  grandfather's  son,  Alan,  lad; 
and  he  used  to  say  that  he  never  forgot  a 
friend  or  forgave  an  enemy — that  he  paid  his 
debts.  I've  had  to  fight  it  sore  all  my  life- 
sorer  than  ever  since  Jasper  Garth  turned 
against  us.  It's  right  hard  sometimes  to 
believe  that  he  is  justifiable,  even  according 
to  his  lights." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  Alan  objected.  "If 
you'd  seen  what  I  have  to-night  you  would 
say  there  wasn't  anything  too  low-down  for 
a  Garth  to  do."  And  therewith  he  told  of 
the  meeting  with  Jasper  Garth,  and  of  .the 
discovery  he  had  just  made. 

Oddly  enough,  he  thought,  his  father  made 
no  comment  other  than  that  which  was  im- 
plied in  a  brief  question. 

"Are  you  right  sure  nobody  else  saw 
witn  the  black  boy?" 


and  when  to  the  voices  was  added  the  g-r-r-rh 
of  a  winded  horse  he  sat  up  with  his  heart 
pounding  hammer-wise,  and  a  feeling  at  the 
back  of  his  head  as  if  a  cold  wind  were 
blowing  through  his  hair. 

There  were  peep-holes  a-plenty  between  the 
timbers  bridging  the  passage,  and  he  slipped 
out  of  bed  to  lay  his  eye  to  one  of  the  chinks. 
Some  one  had  stirred  flic  kitchen  fire,  and  by 
its  light  he  could  see  his  father  sitting  on 
the  door-stone  with  a  man  whom  he  did  not 
know.  What  he  heard  was  reassuring  in 
part,  since  it  proved  that  the  dreaded  raid 
was  only  in  contemplation  as  yet. 

"I  reckon  I'd  sure  run  for  it  if  I  was  you," 
the  unknown  one  was  saying.  "Seth,  he 
have  found,  out,  an'  you  know  what  all  he 
thinks  about  nigger-helpin".  He  won't  pester 
the  women  an'  children:  and  if  I  can  go 
back  an'  tell  him  you're  hidin'  out  that'll 
end  it." 

"If  I  could  only  be.  sure  of  that,"  said 
Stephen  Joyce,  move  to  himself  than  to  the 
other.  "When  Abe  Cranders'  place  was 
raided  there  was  a  woman  hurt— a  woman 
and  a  child." 

"That  was  a  plumb  mistake,  Cap'n  Joyce; 
it  was  jest  that  air!  We-all  hearn  that  Miss' 
Cranders  an1  all  of  'em,  'ceppiu'  Abe,  had 
gone  over  to  Sequatchee.  Abe,  he  barred  the 
do'  an'  begin  shootin':  and  after  that — 

"I  know  what  happened  after  that,"  Joyce 
cut  in.  '  Did  you  say  Seth  saw  my  boy  with 
the  negro?" 


"I  didn't  get  the  straight  of  it  precise. 
The  way  it  come  to  me  I  'lowed  that  some- 
body at  Jasp'  Garth's  had  seen  'em  an  told 
Seth.  Sez  he  to  me,  '  'Lishe,  you  jest  sashay 
over  f  the  Joyce  place  an'  see  how  the  lan' 
lays.  He's  been  runnin'  off  niggers  ag'in— 
his  boy  took  one  through  to-night— an'  I 
'low  we'll  have  to  give  him  the  hickory.' 
'Who,  the  boy?"  sez  I;  an'  he  sez,  'Shucks! 
no;  the  old  man  hisself,  of  cou'se.'  So  at 
that  I  climbs  the  hawss  an'  puts  out." 

The  man  stood  up  and  flung  the  bridle  over 
his  horse's  head:  and  Stephen  Joyce  rose  with 
him. 

"You  know  what  I  think  of  you  and  the 
company  you  keep,  Elisha :  but  you've  done 
a  neighborly  thing  to-night,  and  I  sha'n't 
forget  it.  You  may  tell  your  chief  that  I've 
refugeed;  it'll  be  true  by  the  time  you're 
telling  it." 

"I  know  you  don't  think  much  of  the  'Free 
Comp'ny,'  Cap'n  Joyce,  an'  I  don't  know  as 
I  blame  you.  Sometimes  I  wisht  I  was  out 
of  it.  'Bout  the  other,  I  hain't  forgot  how 
you  stuck  up  for  me  that  time  five  year  ago 
whenst  they  was  a-goin'  to  send  me  to  the 
penitenchry  for  stealiu'  a  hawss  that  I  didn't 
steal." 

He  swung  up  to  the  saddle,  and  his  stirrup, 
word  was  of  warning.  "Good-night,  Cap'n 
Joyce.  You-all  take  a  fool's  advice  an'  light 
out.  An'  don't  wait." 

Alan  got  the  sense  of  all  this,  which  was 
rather  reassuring  than  disquieting.  It  meant 
that  his  father  would  have  to  go  into  hiding 
again,  as  he  had  thrice  before,  and  that  a 
present  harrying  of  the  home  farm  by  the 
guerrillas  would  thus  be  averted. 

Since  comfort,  even  of  the  negative  sort, 
is  a  good  opiate,  Alan  slept  very  late  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  and  when  he  went  down  to 
breakfast  was  not  surprised  to  find  his  father 
gone. 

"Where's  mother?"  he  asked,  when  Mary 
came  in  to  pour  his  coffee  and  rake  the 
potatoes  out  of  the  ashes. 

"She's  down  at  the  spring-house.". 

"Has  father  gone  to  the  old  place — to  Nick- 
a-jackV" 

Mary  nodded.  She  was  a  quiet  little  maid, 
sparing  of  her  words  and  belonging  to  the 
sisterhood  of  those  w7ho  take  themselves  and 
the  world  rather  seriously. 

Alan  ate  industriously  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  after  a  time  said,  "I  reckon  father  told 
you-all  what  happened  last  night?" 

Mary  nodded  again.  She  felt  the  hurt  of  it 
—Alan's  hurt— and  was  willing  to  spare  him 
the  pain  of  repetition. 

"I  s'pose  tve're  to  run  the  commissary  for 
father,  same  as  usual?" 

Mary  struggled  with  the  word,  quelled  it, 
and  said,  "We're  to  take  him  a  basket  of 
things  to  eat  this  evening,  if  that's  what  you 
mean." 

Alan  drank  his  corn-coffee  without  a  grim- 
ace, and  passed  his  cup  for  more;  or  rather 
was  in  the  act  of  passing  it  when  a  sound 
that  was  scarcely  more  than  a  tremor  in  the 
still  air  floated  in  at  the  open  windows, 
jarring  the  sashes  a  little  as  it  came.  Alan 
pushed  his  chair  back  and  sprang  up. 

"They're  at  it!"  he  burst  out,  and  before 
the  concussion  came  again  they  were  both  out 
on  the  flat  rock  at  the  cliff  verge,  with  the 
three-state  panorama  spreading  itself  before 
and  below  them. 

At  first  sight  and  to  the  unhelped  eye  the 
valley  was  a  picture  of  peace.  True,  there 
was  a  line  of  smokes  along  the  railroad,  as  if 
the  section-men  were  burning  discarded  cross- 
ties,  and  these  Alan  interpreted. 

"See,  Molly;  the  Johnnies  are  burning  the 
culverts  and  little  bridges.  They're  ruining 
the  railroad,  so  it  won't  be  any  use  to  our 
army."  He  said  "our  army"  proudly,  think- 
ing of  Lieutenant  Robert,  and  of  what  his 
father  had  done  and  suffered  for  the  cause. 

"Huh!  That  won't  make  any  difference," 
said  Mary,  calmly.  "Our  men  can  fix  bridges 
'r'  'most  anything.  Edna  Rye'son  says  that's 
all  they  can  do— just  make  things  and  fix  up 
old  broken  ones." 

"Don't  you  believe  it!"  asserted  Alan, 
loyally.  "They  can  fight,  too.  Don't  you  rec- 
ollect what  Bob  said  in  that,  letter  that  was 
smuggled  through  by  the  Underground?  How 
he  lost  ten  men  out  of  his  company  at  Ferry  - 
ville  'cause  he  couldn't  get  'em  to  fall  back 
when  they  were  ordered  to?" 

Mary  remembered  it,  but  her  assent  was 
wholly  mechanical.  Her  sharp  little  eyes  had 
finally  located  the  birthplace  of  the  jarring 
concussions.  There  was  a  sugar-loaf  hill 
just  beyond  the  ferry-landing  opposite  Shell- 
mound,  and  from  its  summit  balloon-shaped 
smoke-puffs  were  rising -at  regular  intervals. 
She  shared  the  discovery  at  once,  and  Alan 
nodded. 

"They're  shelling  the  woods  on  this  side  so 
they  can  cross.  Can't  you  see  a  string  of 
black  things  close  up  under  the  bank  just 
below  the  ferry.  There  are  a  lot  of  'em— 
boats  or  rafts,  I  can't  make  out  which. 
Whoop-ee!   There  they  come!" 

One  end  of  the  string  of  rafts  swung  slowly 
out  into  the  stream,  with  the  men  tugging 
at  the  sweeps;  and  a  Confederate  battery 
on  the  south  bank  promptly  opened  fire. 

Alan  dashed  across  to  the  house  and  got  an 
old  telescope  which  had  been  his  grand- 
father's. It  was  badly  battered,  and  since  the 
correct ing-lenses  in  the  eye-piece  were  miss- 
ing it  had  the  disadvantage  of  presenting 
objects  upside  down;  but  it  was  better  than 
nothing. 

His  hands  shook  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
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focus  the  glass:  and  when  it  was  adjusted 
he  was  generous  enough  to  give  it  to  Many, 
making  a  tripod  of  Iris  shoulder  for  her. 

••Find  the  place,  quick,  and  tell  me  what 
you  see!"  he  commanded !  nnd  s'u>  obeyed  like 
a  faithful  subaltern. 

"I  see  them;  they're  nearly  across,  some  of 
them.  They're  rafts,  and  they're  just  fairly 
black  with  men." 

"But  the  battery— the  Johnnies'  battery ! 
Is  it  killing  many  of  'cm'.'" 

"I  can't  tell.  You  set1,  everything's  upside 
down,  and  I  can't  tell  where  to  look  for  the 
cannons.  I  s'pose  they're  up  in  the  sky  some- 
where.  Here,  you  take  it." 

Alan  took  the  glass  and  swept  the  "sky"— 
otherwise  the  river— from  raft  to  ritft. 

"They're  shooting  wild — awfully  wild," 
he  announced.  "The  shells  are  going  'way 
under  the  rafts— that  is,  over  'em.  I  mean." 

He  had  to  be  continually  correcting  the 
vagaries  of  the  telescope. 

"Here  comes  the  first  one  bump  up  to  the 
landing.    Hurrah!  hur— " 

The  cheer  broke  in  two  in  the  midst.  Spin- 
ning around  at  a  touch  on  his  shoulder  he 
found  himself  confronting  a  lame  man,  with 
a  face  like  a  tart  Winter  apple,  and  shrewd 
gray  eyes  that  had  a  trick  of  looking  through 
and  beyond  one. 

"I  sh'ri  think  you  might  find  something 
better  to  do  than  to  be  cheerin'  round  be- 
cause the  Yankees  are  coming,"  he  said. 
"Where's  your  pa?" 

Alun  scowled  and  would  have  stalked  away 
but  for  Mary  and  the  fact  that  there  was 
nowhere  to  stalk  save  over  the  cliff. 

"He  isn't  home,"  he  said;  and  there  was 
all  the  ungraciousness  in  the  reply  that  could 
be  crowded  into  four  words.  • 

"When  he  comes  you  tell  him  that  I  want 
to  see  him;  that  I've  got  to  see  him.  D'ye 
bear?" 

"I  can  tell  you  he  doesn't  want  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Garth." 

In  the  vanished  days  of  friendship  the  old 
man  with  the  winter-apple  face  had  always 
been  "Uncle  Jasp"  to  the  Joyce  younglings, 
and  Alan  emphasized  the  "Mr."  with  true 
Southern  bitinguess. 

"That  don't  make  any  difference.  I've  got 
to  see  him.   You  tell  him  so." 

Jasper  Garth  hobbled  away  along  the  sandy 
road,  and  Alan  wondered  a  little  at  the 
effrontery  of  the  family  enemy  in  coming  to 
demand  an  interview  with  his  father  after 
all  that  had  occurred.  Wondered  a  little,  but 
not  much,  because  the  more  wonderful  thing 
taking  place  in  the  valley  speedily  swallowed 
up  all  smaller  concerns. 

Barring  the  time  spent  in  eating  a  bite  at 
noon  the  whole  day  was  filtered  through  the 
battered  telescope  for  the  two  on  the  cliff 
verge;  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
started  down  the  mountain  with  the  basket 
of  provisions  for  their  father,  Alan  thought 
he  had  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  an 
army. 

The  scramble  down  the  mountain  to  the 
valley  level  was  without  incident.  They  had 
reached  the  country  road  at  the.  foot  of  the 
talus,  and  had  traversed  it  to  the  point  where 
Alan  had  crossed  it  with  the  runaway  the 
night  before. 

The  still  calm  of  the  summer  evening  was 
in  the  air,  and  it  was  hard  to  realize  that 
Hie  day-long  inpouring  of  armed  men  into  the 
valley  was  anything  more  than  a  fantastic 
dream  or  a  vagary  of  the  battered  telescope. 

But  the  realizing  was  presently  helped  out 
in  a  way  to  banish  all  doubt,  and  self- 
possession  with  it.  They,  had  passed  the 
last  turn  in  the  quiet  wood  road;  could  see 
the  yawning,  misshapen  mouth  of  the  great 
cavern  and  feel  the  first  tannings  of  its  cool 
breath.  They  put  the  basket  down  for  a 
final  change  of  hands.  In  the  act  Mary  said 
"Oh!"  and  when  Alan  straightened'  up  a 
man  in  a  dusty  uniform  was  barring  the 
way  with  his  musket. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 
•4. 

LIFE  AT  BALMORAL 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Balmoral  has  had 
a  great  fascination  for  the  Queen.  Perhaps 
it  is  that  in  the  Highlands  Her  Majesty  can 
live  quietly  and  simply,  untrammeled  by 
court  pomp  and  undisturbed  by  a  thousand 
things  which  enter  into  her  life  at  the  heart 
of  the  empire.  Or  perhaps  it  is  that  here  she 
is  reminded  of  those  early  years  of  wedded 
happiness  when  her  consort  was  all  the  world 
to  her. 

Balmoral  Is  rich  in  memories  for  the  Queen. 
It  was  Prince  Albert's  gift.  The  Queen  had 
been  anxious  for  an  estate  in  Scotland,  and 
wished'  to  buy  an  estate  on  Loch  Laggati; 
but  Prince  Albert  prevailed  upon  the  young 
monarch  to  wait  a  few  months,  and  then  the 
Queen  "saw  Balmoral.  She  fell  in  love  with 
the  castle  at  first  sight,  and  it  being  highly 
recommended  by  the  Queen's  physician, 
Prince  Albert  purchased  it  from  Lord  Aber- 
deen for  £31,500.  Since  then  the  Queen  lias 
purchased  considerable  property  adjoining 
the  Balmoral  estate,  and  she  has  now  forty 
thousand  acres  on  Deeside,  running  for  six 
miles  along  the  river-banks.  Balmoral,  in 
fact, .  may  be  said  to  be  the  Queen's  own 
village.  She  has  erected  many  cottages  on 
her  estates,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
life  of  her  tenants,  all  of  whom  agree  in 
describing  their  royal  land-owner  as  the  kind- 
liest landlord  in  the  world.  Here  and  there 
one  comes  across  some  token  of  the  royal 


ownership,  in  the  shape  of  a  monument  or  a 
tablet,  such  as  I  he  one.  for  example,  in  the 
[line  wood  adjoining  Balmoral.  Tradition, 
which  has  much  to  say  about  the  Highlands, 
tells  that  once  upon  a  time  the  forest  was 
sold  for  a  tartan  plaid,  and  Her  Majesty  has 
inscribed  on  a  stone  denoting  her  entry  into 
possession  the  words  "The  bonniest  plaid  in 
Scotland." 

Every  year  since  she  first  visited  it  in  1S4S 
the  Queen  has  grown  to  love  Balmoral  more 
and  more.  "Our  dear  Balmoral"  is  the  way 
she  refers  to  the  castle  over  and  over  again 
in  her  letters;  and  she  wrote,  in  1S56,  when 
Prince  Albert  was  still  alive,  "Every  year 
my  heart  becomes  more  fixed  in  this  dear 
paradise,  and  so  much  more  so  now  that  all 
has  become  my  dear  Albert's  own  creation, 
own  work,  own  building,  own  laying  out,  as 
at  Osborne,  and  his  great  taste  and  the  Im- 
press of  his  dear  hand  lias  been  stamped 
everywhere."  And  now  that  Prince  Albert  Is 
dead,  Balmoral,  his  Balmoral,  is  the  place 
where  the  Queen  loves  to  spend  her  birthday 
and  his.  One>  of  the  heights  above  the  castle 
is  crowned  by  an  Albert  memorial  of  white 
granite,  and  in  the  grounds  stands  a  statue 
of  the  Prince  in  bronze  near  a  statue  of  Her 
Majesty. 

It  Was  here,  too.  that  the  Queen's  eldest 
daughter  became  engaged  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany,  who  afterward  became  the 
Emperor  Frederick.  The  Prince  declared  his 
love  by  giving  the  Princess  a  sprig  of  white 
heather,  and  the  place  where  they  plighted 
their  troth  is  still  marked.  It  was  here,  too, 
at  a  spot  also  marked,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  became  engaged  to  .another  daughter 
of  the  Queen.  Here  also  the  first  child  of  the 
ill-fated  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  was 
born— the  first  royal  child  born  in  Scotland 
since  1600;  and  here  the  Queen  received  the 
news  of  the  deaths  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol  and  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  So  that 
the  gray  granite  palace  abounds  in  memories 
and  monuments,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Queen  loves  her  Highland  retreat.  Sim- 
ple as  its  interior  is,  it  is  an  ideal  home  even 
for  a  queen,  aud  there  is  not  a  fairer  scene 
in  Scotland  than  from  the  Balmoral  heights. 

The  Queen  herself  has  described  it..  "We 
went  up  to  the  top  of  the  wooded  hill,"  Her 
Majesty  has  written,  "opposite  our  windows, 
where  there  is  a  cairn,  and  up  which  there 
is  a  pretty  winding  path.  The  yiew  from 
here,  looking  down  upon  the  house,  is  charm- 
ing. To  the  left  you  look  toward  the  beau- 
tiful hills  surrounding  Lochnagar,  and  to  the 
right  toward  Ballater,  to  the  glen  (valley) 
along  which  the  Dee  winds,  with  beautiful 
wooded  hills,  which  reminded  us  very  much 
of  the  Thuringerwald.  It  was  so  calm  and 
so  solitary  it  did  one  good  as  one  gazed 
around;  and  the  pure  mountain  air  was. most 
refreshing.  All  seemed  to  breathe  freedom 
and  peace  and  to  make  one  forget  the  world 
and  its  sad  turmoils."  The  beauties  of  na- 
ture are  more  than  compensation  for  the  ab- 
sence of  artificial  grandeur  inside  the  castle. 
The  halls  and  corridors  are  decorated  simply. 
A  few  busts  and  life-size  statues;  a  few  stags' 
heads,  shot  by  royal  guests;  a  few  colors  of 
Highland  regiments;  a  few  swords  and  tar- 
gets and  plaids— that  is  all.  Only  the  ball- 
room is  suggestive  of  royal  grandeur. 

The  Queen's  life  at  Balmoral  is  correspon- 
dingly simple.  State  business,  drives  and  vis- 
its to  her  tenants  fill  up  her  day.  Her  Majesty 
deals  only  with  such  dispatches  as  it  is  nec- 
essary she  should  see  when  at  Balmoral,  and, 
devotes  the  early  morning  to  state  affairs. 
Occasionally  she  will  breakfast  in  a  small 
cottage,  built  of  lath  and  plaster,  close  to  the 
castle;  but  this-  is  a  treat  she  does  not  allow 
herself  now  so  often  as  she  used  to. 

After  breakfast  she  receives  the  dispatches 
brought  by  her  special  messenger  from  Lon- 
don. The  mail  arrives  at  Ballater  at  11  A.M., 
and  a  fast  horse  is  in  waiting,  with  a  yellow 
gig  bearing  the  letters  "V.  K."  Then,  state 
business  disposed  of,  Her  Majesty  reads  the 
papers  cr  has  them  read  to  her,  and  gener- 
ally arranges  for  certain  paragraphs  to  be 
cut  out  and  added  to  her  scrap-book.  Occa- 
sionally this  may  be  done  in  the  open,  Her 
Majesty  having  had  a  movable  room  made  in 
which  she  can  be  taken  to  any  part  of  the 
grounds.  The  room  is  twelve  feet  square  and 
has  sliding  walls. 

Before  lunch  the  Queen  invariably  goes  for 
a  drive,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  she  is 
driven  out.  The  estate  is  laid  out  with  car- 
riage-roads, but  Her  Majesty  prefers  to  ride 
along  the  public  roads,  calling  on  her  tenants 
by  the  way,  or  visiting  Mar  Lodge,  the 
autumn  residence  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Fife,  a  few  miles  west  of  Braemar. 

In  the  evening  music  is  Her  Majesty's 
chief  employment.  Tableau  entertainments 
are  very  popular  at  Balmoral,  royalty  and  no- 
bility frequently  taking  part  in  the  perfor- 
mances. An  Arab  encampment,  a  scene  from 
"Macbeth"  and  a  scene  from  "Faust"  were 
three  of  the  living  pictures  shown  at  one  of 
these  entertainments  during  a  recent  visit  of 
the  Queen.  On  such  occasions  the  Queen's 
servants  are  usually  present,  either  as  per- 
formers or  spectators.  Dinner  follows  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  bag-pipes  playing  the  while,  and 
then  the  Queen's  day  comes  to  an  end. 

The  happiest  feature  of  the  Queen's  life  at 
Balmoral  is  the  keen  womanly  interest  Her 
Majesty  takes  in  the  life  of  her  cottagers. 
All  marriages,  births  and  deaths  taking  place 
on  her  estate  are  reported  to  her.  and  the 


Queen — though  not  so  much  now  as  in  former 
years— finds  great  enjoyment  in  calling  upon 
the  cottagers,  as  neighbor  calling  on  neigh- 
bor. There  is  hardly  a  cottage  in  which  Her 
Majesty  has  not  been,  and  t  lie  tenants  are 
never  tired  of  telling  how  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Empress  of  India  surprised  them 
by  driving  to  the  door  one  afternoon  and  in- 
viting herself  to  tea. 

The  story  is  told  that  one  of  the  Queen's 
tenants  died  about  the  same  time  as  Prince 
Albert,  and  on  her  next  visit  to  the  castle,  a 
few  weeks  afterward,  Her  Majesty  called 
upon  the  widow.  "We  both  cried,"  said  the 
Old  lady,  in  relating  the  incident.  "The  Queen 
cried,  and  I  cried.  I  controlled  myself  as 
soon  as  I  could,  and  asked  her  pardon  for  cry- 
ing; and  oh,  she  said  she  was  thankful  to  cry 
witli  some  one  who  knew  exactly  how  she  felt. 
'You  saw  your  husband's  deatli  coming,'  she 
said,  'but  I— I  did  not  see  mine;  it  Was  so 
sudden !'  " 

When  one  of  the  cottagers  was  ill  not  long 
ago  the  Queen,  who  is  kept  well  informed  of 
such  tilings  when  away,  telegraphed  from 
Windsor  that  everything  was  to  be  done  for 
her.  "If  you  have  been  suffering  from  any 
illness,"  says  one  of  these  happy  cottagers, 
"when  the  Queen  sees  you  she  always  remem- 
bers it.  and  inquires  concerning  your  health 
—not  only  kindly,  but  with  a  particularity 
which  shows  that  her  interest  is  not  merely 
formal.  She  does  not  confuse  your  neuralgia 
with  rheumatism,  nor  inquire  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  your  broken  arm  as  if  you  had  had  a 
fever." 

There  was  a  tragedy  on  the  Balmoral  estate 
some  years  ago,  a  young  guard  slipping  into 
the  river  while  fishing.  He  was  drowned,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  Queen  drove 
to  the  barracks  and  placed  a  wreath  on  the 
dead  guard's  coffin  with  her  own  hand.  As 
the  funeral  procession  passed  to  the  church- 
yard the  Queen  stopped  her  carriage  and 
watched  it  until  it  had  disappeared  from 
sight. 

The  Queen  lias  been  present  at  many  chris- 
tenings and  weddings  on  the  estate,  appear- 
ing sometimes  quite  unexpectedly;  and  more 
than  one  child  has  been  named  after  her  at 
her  request.  She  has  a  little  namesake  at 
the  manse  at  Cratbie,  and  on  her  birthday,  a 
few  years  ago,  Her  Majesty  sent  the  child 
of  the  manse  the  central  ornament  of  the 
royal  cake.  But  children  are  puzzling  things, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  know  that  the 
Queen  was  once  unpopular  with  one  of  the 
cradle  autocrats  of  Balmoral.  Her  Majesty 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  child  of 
one  of  her  tenants  named  Victor,  and  though 
the  christening  had  already  taken  place,  the 
certificate  was  altered  and  the  little  fellow 
was  given  the  name  suggested  by  the  Queen. 
Victor  lives  in  the  woods,  and  when  he  was 
three  years  old.  the  Queen  stopped  at  the 
house  for  tea,  and  asked  naturally  for  Victor. 
The  little  fellow  was  brought,  but  his  loyal 
mother  trembled  when  he  cried  loudly  and 
shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  Queen.  This 
little  lad  has  also  been  honored  by  a  call 
from  the  czarina  and  some  of  the  English 
princesses,  whom  the  Queen  had  evidently 
told  of  the  child's  rebellion. 

The  Queen's  Sundays  are  always  quietly 
kept,  and  she  has  been  known  to  refuse  to 
attend  church  when  at  Balmoral  because  of 
the  objectionable  way  in  which  tourists  be- 
have, making  the  day  more  like  a  week-day 
holiday  than  the  Sabbath.  Her  Majesty  has 
always  been  a  strict  Sabbatarian,  and  she 
takes  such  an  interest  in  Crathie  church  that 
when  a  new  minister  was  wanted  she  was 
asked  who  would  be  most  acceptable  to  her. 
At  first  the  Queen  refused  to  interfere  with 
the  free  choice  of  the  people,  but  intimated, 
after  some  pressure,  that  either  Mr.  Blank  or 
Mr.  Blank  would  do.  The  church  is,  of  course,  a 
Presbyterian,  it  being  the  privilege  of  a  queen 
to  belong  to  every  "national"  church  in  her 
kingdom. 

The  minister  in  charge  is  Rev.  J.  Ramsay 
Cibbald,  but  the  preachers  .vary  on  the  oc- 
casions of  the  Queen's  visits.  Dr.  Donald 
Macleod,  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  or  Dr.  W.  W.  Tul- 
loch  frequently  occupy  the  pulpit.  The  Queen 
is  generally  accompanied  at  church  by  Prin- 
cess Beatrice  and  a  grandchild,  -who  sit  with 
her  in  her  own  pew.  As  Her  Majesty  enters 
the  minister  makes  a  slight  bow,  and  the 
service  begins  with  a  psalm.  Then  prayer  fol- 
lows, and  lessons  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, read  from  a  handsome  lectern.  An 
anthem  follows,  and  then  come  the  interces- 
sory prayers,  in  which  the  blessing  of  God 
is  invoked  on  the  Queen  and  the  royal  family. 
After  more  singing,  during  which  the  Queen 
generally  sits,  conies  the  sermon. 

The  preacher  is  usually  brief,  and  the  ser- 
mon is  followed  by  a  hymn  and  prayer,  the 
service  then  closing  with  the  benediction. 
The  Queen  is  supplied  beforehand  with  the 
hymns  and  lessons  and  the  preacher's  text. 
She  follows  the  service  very  closely  through- 
out. "The  second  prayer  was,vcry  touching," 
she  once  said  to  Dr.  Macleod;  "his  allusions 
to  us  were  so  simple,  saying,  after  the  men- 
tion of  us,  'Bless  the  children.'  It  gave  me  a 
lump  in  the  throat,  as  also  when  he  prayed 
for  the  dying  and  wounded,  the  widow  and 
the  orphan."  The  service  is  sometimes  held 
iu  the  house,  in  a  room  built  for  the  purpose, 
and  on  such  occasions  the  congregation  con- 
sists of  about  thirty,  aud  the  Princess  Be- 
atrice leads  the  singing  on  the  harmonium. 
The  preacher  for  the  day  is  often  included  in 
the  Queen's  dinner-party  in  the  evening. 


The  Queen  takes  a  very  real  interest  in  the 
servants  of  her  household,  who  have  formed 
an  ambulance  class  and  a  carving  class  at  her 
special  request.  More  than  once  she  has 
stopped  her  carriage  to  speak  to  a  servant 
she  has  met  in  the  grounds,  and  some  years 
ago  she  invited  the  whole  of  the  household  at 
Balmoral  to  Windsor  in  parties  of  ten.  At 
Balmoral,  indeed,  the  Queen  may  be  said  to 
take  off  her  crown  and  declare  herself  to 
all  the  little  world  around  her  as  a  simple 
womanly  woman.— Boston  Transcript. 

4. 

FAMOUS  BELLS 

Spjin  has  a  bell  which  is  its  prophet.  It 
is  its  soothsayer,  oracle  and  guide.  This  bell, 
the  famous  Villein,  has  hung  for  centuries 
in  a  historic,  castle,  keeping  watch  over  the 
nation. 

It  is  the  most  celebrated  bell  in  Europe. 
Its  fame  rests  not  so  much  upon  its  notes, 
though  these  are  high-pitched,  soft  and  clear; 
nor  upon  its  size,  for  there  are  other  bells 
in  Spain  much  larger;  but  upon  ils  individ- 
uality. The  Villein  has  for  centuries  foretold 
any  impending  trouble  to  the  nation.  When 
the  father  of  little  Alphonso  died  the  Villela 
began  tolling  in  the  night,  and  tolled  until 
morning.  In  the  ten  years'  Cuban  war  the 
bell  struck  awful  tones  on  the  nights  of  de- 
feats, and  when  great  fires  have  touched  the 
castle  and  sickness  and  insurrection  threat- 
ened the  throne  the  Villela  has  lifted  up  its 
voice  in  sudden,  loud  warning. 

Last  winter  the  Villela  tolled  again.  It  was 
one  short,  quick  stroke.  Only  a  few  heard 
it,  but  they  ran  to  tell  the  tidings.  Did  It 
mean  more  disaster  in  Cuba?  Was  the  war 
to  drain  the  royal  vaults  beyond  penury  to 
debt?  The  Villela  would  not  tell,  but  it  sent 
out  its  warning  note. 

Russia  has  a  coronation-bell,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  hangs  in  the  Krem- 
lin. It  is  the  Emperor's  bell,  and  it  rings  only 
in  honor  of  him.  At  the  coronation  it  pealed 
forth  as  the  Emperor  entered  the  church;- and 
its  voice  announced  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony  to  the  whole  of  Russia.  The  cor- 
onation-bell is  rung  by  a  bell-ringer  blessed 
by  the  Emperor,  the  head  of  the  church.  The 
bell-ringer  does  no  other  work,  and  is  always 
on  duty  to  tell  of  important  events  in  the 
family  of  the  Emperor. 

Of  late  he  has  been  busy  polishing  up  the 
bell  for  special  happenings.  He  rings  when 
His  Majesty  goes  to  church,  and,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  a  Russian  monarch,  the  Kremlin 
bells  toll  constantly  between  the  death  and 
the  time  of  the  funeral. 

Since  Russia  is  the  home  of  bells  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  it  should  hold  the  largest  un- 
used bell  in  the  world.  This  bell  now  makes 
a  building  in  the  Kremlin.  It  was  cast  two 
centuries  ago,  but  was  found  too  heavy  to 
remove  from  the  pit.  The  Russian  monarchs, 
one  after  another,  tried  to  have  it  lifted,  and 
hundreds  of  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  shift- 
ing pit  of  sand.  Finally  fate  intervened.  A 
fire  broke  out  and  heated  the  bell  in  its  pit. 
A  quantity  of  cold  water  flowed  in  around  it, 
and  a  great  piece,  the  size  of  a  door,  was 
broken  out  of  it. 

The  most  famous  bells  in  France  are  those 
of  Notre  Dame.  The  bells  of  this  cathedral 
are  the  largest  bells  of  fine  tone  in  the  world. 
One  of  them  weighs  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds.  The  maker  who  cast  it  would  never 
disclose  the  secret  of  its  loud,  sweet  tone.— 
The  Sunday-School  Visitor. 

& 

THOSE  QUEER  CHINESE 

White  worn  as  mourning. 

Boats  drawn  by  men. 

Carriages  moved  by  sails. 

Old  men  fly  kites. 

Seat  of  honor  at  the  left. 

Hats  worn  as  a  sign  of  respect. 

Family  name  comes  first. 

The  compass  points  to  the  south. 

Seldiers  in  petticoats. 

Horses  are  mounted  on  the  right  side. 

Visiting-cards  four  feet  long. 

School-children  sit  with  their  backs  to  the 
teacher. 

Babies  that  seldom  cry. 

A  married  woman  when  young  is  a  slave, 
when  old  the  most  honored  member  of  the 
family. 

A  coffin  in  the  reception-room. 

Fireworks  are  always  set  off  in  daytime. 

If  you  offend  a  Chinaman  he  may  kill  him- 
self on  your  door-step  to  spite  you. 

The  Chinese  divide  their  medical  prescrip- 
tions into  seven  classes:  First,  the  great  pre- 
scription; second,  the  little  prescription;  third, 
the  slow  prescription;  fourth,  the  prompt 
prescription;  fifth,  the  odd  prescription;  sixth, 
the  even  prescription ;  seventh,  the  double 
prescription.  Each  of  these  recipes  apply  to 
particular  cases,  and  the  ingredients  are 
weighed  with  scrupulous  accuracy.— Philadel- 
phia Record. 

SAMOAN  SENTIMENT 

A  fad  of  the  young  men  of  Samoa  Is  to 
wear  the  name  of  his  sweetheart  tattooed 
upon  the  forearm.  As  the  Samoan  wears  no 
sleeves  this  ornament  is  always  visible,  and 
he  is  very  proud  of  it,  which  is  easily  under- 
stood, as  the  young  lady  herself  does  the 
tattooing,  it  being  impossible  to  intrust  to  a 
professional  workman  a  task  so  full  of  sen- 
timent. 
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IN  CALICO 

They've  sung  the  song  of  the  girl  in  pink 

And  the  song  of  the  girl  in  white, 
But  the  singers  are  few  who  have  praised  the  true 

Goddess  of  love  and  light; 
The  household  fairy  whom  we  all  know, 
And  knowing  her  love  her  the  better  so — 
The  girl  in  the  garment  of  calico, 

Dainty  and  sweet  and  bright. 

The  bloom  of  her  cheeks,  the  light  in  her  eyes, 

Is  her  beauty  and  title  of  health; 
-  And  day  after  day,  in  a  modest  way, 

Her  neatness  is  better  than  wealth. 
Old-fashioned  ?  Yes,  and  we  wish  her  so, 
For  just  like  her  mother  in  calico, 
With  the  gentle  traits  of  the  year  ago,  , 

She's  taken  our  hearts  by  stealth. 

So  In  a  nectar  of  roses  I  pledge 
Our  dear  girls  in  pink  and  white ;  * 

To  their  eyes  and  their  hair  and  their  ways  debonair 
I  offer  my  homage  to  night ; 

Yet  deep  in  my  heart  I  feel  and  know 

A  loftier  feeling  continues  to  grow 

For  the  girl  in  the  wrapper  of  calico, 
Dainty  ami  sweet  and  bright. 

— New  York  Sun. 


CHINESE  FUNERALS 

.  When  the  armies  of  the  world  finish  with 
China  it  is  safe  to  say  there  will  be  many 
Chinamen  to  bury.  Chinese  burial  customs 
will  demand  their  interment  in  log-like  coffins 
which  after  the  corpse  is  placed  within  are 
tightly  sealed;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  lie 
out  of  doors  often  for  months,  awaiting  the 
time  when  the  families  of  the  deceased  can 
afford  an  elaborate  burial. 

Chinese  funerals  and  burial  customs  are  in 
many  respects  similar  throughout  the  empire. 
The  coffins  can  be  seen  lying  about  just  out- 
side many  of  the  houses.  No  odor  escapes 
from  them,  for  they  are  tightly  sealed  with 
mortar  or  some  other  substance,  and  within 
the  body  lies  in  a  preparation  of  quicklime. 
Some  of  the  families  keep  the  coffins  and  their 
occupants  inside  their  homes  for  perhaps  a 
year.  It  is,  however,  not  considered  disre- 
spectful in  many  sections  to  allow  them  to 
remain  outside. 

While  all  of  these  queer  coffins  are  shaped 
like  logs,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  qual- 
ity. Oue  can  be  purchased  for  ten  dollars, 
while  another  may  cost  one  thousand  dollars. 
Some  are  beautifully  carved  and  made  of  ex- 
pensive wood.  All  are  varnished.  A  China- 
man often  makes  one  of  these  queerly  con- 
structed coffins  for  himself  during  his  life- 
time, anticipating  how  nice  it  will  look  after 
he  is  gone. 

In  some  sections  incense  is  burned  over 
one  of  these  coffins  as  long  as  it  remains 
above  ground.  These  rites  are  performed 
usually  by  the  older  son  of  the  family,  espec- 
ially if  the  deceased  is  the  father.  Some- 
times this  older  son  goes  about  raising  funds 
with  which  to  hold  a  notable  funeral  celebra- 
tion. The  Chinese  as  a  rule  contribute  liber- 
ally on  such  occasions.  On  the  older  son  also 
devolves  the  duty  of  washing  the  corpse  just 
prior  to  placing  it  in  the  coffin.  Then,  assisted 
by  his  brother,  if  he  has  any,  they  place  the 
finest  apparel  that  they  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase upon  the  deceased.  A  fan  is  then  placed 
in  one  hand,  and  the  work  of  sealing  the 
coffin  begins. 

The  Chinese  are  shrewd  in  some  ways,  and 
in  case  of  the  death  of  some  one  in  the  fam- 
ily of  one  who  owes  them,  they  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  attach  the  coffin  in  which  the 
corpse  rests  and  hold  it  until  the  debt  is 
paid.  This  scheme  works  like  a  charm,  for 
never  would  a  son  allow  his  relative's  remains 
to  be  the  property  of  the  man  he  may  owe. 
Throughout  the  Fukien  province,  in  which 
Puchau  is  situated,  there  is  a  custom  of 
placing  a  piece  of  silver  in  the  mouth  of  the 
deceased. 

Laws  throughout  China  make  it  imperative 
that  the  greatest  respect  be  paid  to  the  dead. 
These  laws  govern  not  only  the  actions  of 
the  Chinese  at  the  time  when  an  official  dies, 
but  extend  even  to  the  members  of  one's  own 
family.  It  is  said,  however,  that  there,  is 
less  occasion  to  enforce  the  laws  in  this  par- 
ticular than  in  any  other  misdemeanor  pro- 
hibited by  the  law-books  of  the  Celestials. 
Keverence  for  their  ancestors,  or  that  which 
is  more  properly  called  "ancestor  worship," 
is  almost  part  of  the  Chinaman's  nature. 

After  the  death  of  one  of  the  family  the 
aim  of  those  who  survive  is  to  save  sufficient 
money  to  give  the  deceased  an  elaborate 
burial.  They  deny  themselves  many  things, 
often  for  a  period  of  three  years.  When  the 
day  of  the  funeral  comes,  it  is  a  truly  notable 
one.  There  are  processions,  bands  of  music 
and  the  offering  of  sacrifices.  The  coffin,  the 
ancestral  tablet  and  the  sacrifices  are  all 
borne  to  the  grave  separately. 

The  performance  is  in  many  respects  sim- 
ilar to  the  funeral  services  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to-day  in  that  section  of  the  city  known 
as  Chinatown.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
procession,  when  a  leading  Chinaman  goes 
ahead  with  strips  of  paper  which  contain 
many  holes.  These  he  scatters  broadcast.  It 
is  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  that  If  they  can 
bury  their  dead  before  the  evil  spirit,  which 
Is  following,  can  catch  up  with  the  body,  then 
the  deceased  will  have  peace  after  death.  It 
is  further  believed  by  them  that  this  spirit 
must  pass  through  each  hole  in  each  one  of 
the  strips  of  paper,  and  as  they  scatter  thou- 
sands of  them  there  are  no  Chinamen  who 
are  not  saved  if  the  funeral  is  conducted  at 
all  as  it  should  be. 


No  matter  if  it  is  three  years  after  the 
death  of  the  one  whom  they  are  bearing  to 
the  grave  the  numbers  of  the  family  are  ex- 
pected to  mourn  just  as  much  as  if  it  were 
the  next  day  after  death.  While  the  greater 
part  of  this  is  agonized  form  rather  than 
sincere  mourniug,  still  they  succeed  very  well 
in  making  the  show. 

There  are  practically  no  Chinese  grave- 
yards in  China.  The  only  cemeteries  are  those 
of  American  missionaries.  The  Chinese  of 
the  southern  provinces  usually  select  a  bury- 
ing-spot  for  the  deceased  off  by  itself,  perhaps 
in  the  side  of  a  mountain.  Their  graves  re- 
semble in  shape  somewhat  a  horseshoe,  and 
are  several  times  as  large  as  the  coffin.  A  dry 
place  is  selected,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
white  ants,  and  there  a  tomb  is  built.  Some- 
times these  tombs  are  finely  carved.  The 
style  of  grave  or  tomb  differs  in  various  sec- 
tions of  China. — Philadelphia  Record. 

a. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  LOCUSTS 

A  correspondent  writes  of  the  numerous 
swarms  of  locusts  which  from  time  to  time 
settle  on  South  African  farms,  and  the 
method  by  which  the  farmers  destroy  them. 
The  locusts  cover  everything,  and  are  de- 
scribed as  blotting  out  the  sun  in  their  flight 
till  it  seemed  shining  through  an  orange  mist. 
The  rush  of  their  wings  fills  the  air  with  a 
sound  like  the  roaring  of  a  storm  through  a 
pine  forest,  and  the  bodies  of  those  which, 
wearied  with  flight,  fell  to  the  earth  covered 
the  ground  like  a  living  carpet.  Seen  at  a 
little  distance  the  main  body  of  the  swarm 
resembles  a  snow-storm,  the  wings  diaph- 
anous in  the  sunlight,  drifting  along  before 
the  wind  or  sinking  slowly  toward  the  ground. 
It  is  impossible  to  ride  through  the  living 
mass,  as  the  buffeting  of  the  face  and  hands 
of  the  rider  becomes  intolerable.  As  seen 
from  behind  the  swarm  is  visible  for  miles, 
trailing  across  the  country  like  a  big  band 
of  smoke  floating  along  before  the  breeze. 
When  the  swarm  alights  it  destroys  every 
green  blade  of  vegetation,  and  leaves  behind 
it  a  track  of  ruin  and  desolation.  A  method  of 
dealing  with  the  pests  with  fair  effectiveness, 
even  in  the  fully  developed  flying  insect  stage, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  colony.  A  fungus 
has  been  found  which  thrives  rapidly  on 
their  bodies  with  invariably  fatal  effect.  The 
disease  spreads  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
and  if  once  a  swarm  is  infected  the  whole 
mass  of  insects  disappears  in  a  few  days' 
time.  Cultures  of  the  fungus  are  supplied 
to  the  farmers  By  the  government,  and  when 
a  swarm  approaches  a  neighborhood  all  the 
farmer  has  to  do  is  to  ride  out  with  a  can 
of  the  material  and  a  sprinkler  of  twigs,  and 
sprinkle  it  here  and  there  on  the  insects  as 
they  fly  past  him.  In  a  few  days  there  will 
be  an  end  to  that  particular  swarm.  It  is 
mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  mental 
development  of  the  local  Dutch  that  they 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  new 
method  of  exterminating  what  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  successful  farming  in 
South  Africa.  They  say  God  created  the  lo- 
custs and  it  is  sinful  to  destroy  them. — New 
York  Post. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE 

The  English  language  is  conquering  the 
world.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  million  per- 
sons now  speak  it,  and  it  is  spreading  at  a 
most  marvelous  rate.  In  the  eleventh  century 
only  2,150,000  spoke  English.  Enterprising 
English-speaking  people  are  spreading'  all 
over  the  globe,  and  those  who  ought  to  know 
claim  that  it  will  become  the  universal  lan- 
guage. The  number  of  people  who  speak  the 
principal  languages  of  the  world  arc: 

English   116,000,000 

Russian    85,000,000 

German    80,000,000 

French    58,000,000 

Spanish   44,000.000 

Japanese    40,000,000 

Italian    34,000,000 

THE  RUBY  AS  AN  OMEN 

With  the  Hindus  of  to-day  the  ruby  is 
esteemed  as  a  talisman,  which  is  never  shown 
willingly  to  friends,  and  is  considered  om- 
inous of  the  worst  possible  fortune  if  it  should 
happen  to  contain  black  spots.  The  ancients 
accredited  it  with  the  power  of  restraining 
passion,  and  regard  it  as  a  safeguard  against 
lightning.— Chicago  Journal. 

FARM  WAGON  ONLY  $21.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quiney,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  that  is  only 
25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30  inch  wheels 
with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for  only  §21.05. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  set  of  new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  a  full  description 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Quiney.  111.,  who  also  will 
furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 
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Yes,  the  same 

GOLD  DUST 

Washing  Powder 

that  brightens  your  silver  and  cut  gla.ss  will  clea.n  the 
Kitchen  Crockery.  Gold  Dust  is  a.  dirt  destroyer, 
nothing  more.  It  never  harms  the  article  it  comes  in 
contact  with.  It  simply  makes  it  clean.  For  greatest 
economy  buy  the  large  package. 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Boston. 
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EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb. ,77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee.  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  hi9  80  page  book, "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Four  -  h o  rg  e 
power  and 
larger;  Shin- 
gle Mills, 
l>lunern,Edg* 
e  r s ,  Lath 


Saw  Mills 


Mills,  Grlntliiisr  Mills, Water  Wheel*.  Bnllnsr  Premies, 
etc.  Our  Saw  ^lill  cuts  £.000  feet  per  day  with  four- 
horse  power.  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Friction  Set  Works 
and  Champion  "  Duplex  "  Dogs ;  ahead  of  all  others ;  the 
only  Saw  Mill  sold  all  over  the  world.  Send  for  large 
catalogue  and  state  just  what  is  wanted. 

LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  800,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


KStselman  Ornamental  Fence* 

Excels  in  strength,  beauty  and  durability.  Made  of  steel 
andiron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  50  Designs.  Catalog  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS,  Box  278  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


For  Sale  Farm  of  220  Acres 


IN  CENTRAL  ALABAMA;  100  under  cultivation,  bal- 
ance creek-bottom  timber-land,  (Jood  dwelling  and 
outbuildings.  The  whole  well  suited  for  small  stock- 
farm.  There  is  also  on  the  place  a  sand-pit  paying  in 
royalty  over  #200  per  year.  Location,  13  miles  north- 
easl  of  Selma,  on  line  of  Southern  Railway,  tkkms 
j?20  per  acre,  one  half  cash,  balance  in  one  and  two 
years,  or  Sin  per  acre  for  all  cash.  Address 
J  NO.  W.  VANCE,  Dunklin,  IrulhiN  County,  Alabama 
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EARN  MORE  MONEY 

BY  HOME  STUDY 


SCHOLARSHIP 


TO  A  LIMITED  NU1I1SER 


SI 


[  I U  Electrical, MecUanical,Marine,rUp|yrrni||p 
j|U    Stationary  ur  Locomotive    Lliul N LLIll N U  ] 

f  American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass.! 


It's  Made  f  op  You 

and  is  sold  to  yoa  dh-ect  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 
THE  ADVANCE  FENCE 
r.    Entirely  interwoven.  No  ends  to  get 
eights.  Suits  all  stock.  Suits  all  weather, 
its  and  free  circulars.  Be  your  own  dealer. 
R  CO..  116  Old  St..  Peoria.  111. 

lis  first  class  in  every  wa 
■loose  or  ravel.    Many  h 
■  Write  for  special  dlscoui 

Iadyance fknc 

s 


UROGRAPHY 


Telegraphy, 
Penmanship, 
Book-keep  i  n  er, 

etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  mail  or  personally. 
Situations  for  graduates  of  complete  commer- 
cial course.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  C.  Gaiues,  Box  862,  Pouglikeepsie,  New  York. 


AND 


Southwestern  Limited 


Famous  Trains  Between 


BOSTON, 
NEW  YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 


CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
ST.  LOUIS, 


VIA 


Big  Four  Route 

AND 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL, 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY, 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO. 

Cafe,  Library,  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars. 

W.  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE,  . 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  and  T.  A. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Collars  and 

Cuffs. 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
I  fine  cloth,  finished  in 
I  pure  starch,  and  ex- 
actly resemble  fash- 
lionable  linen  goods. 
I  No  Laundry  Work 
I  When  soiled  discard. 
I  Ten  Collars  or  five 
J  pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
3  By  mall,  30cts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  C0.,Dept  C,  Boston,  Mass. 


RUBENS      DANTE  TASS0 


MUR1LL0    AHGE10  RAPHAEL 


9 '9  II  ®  fw.f? 


MEN,  WOMEN  WjLXTySS 

  -  ■  ■■■  make  B10  and  upward 

nATro    r^TT^r  o   for  each  few  honre  you 
h<f  )Y^N    C  t  I  i"*  I  ?N   work ;  energeuQ  persons 
X  Jt  VJllVl^aJ   do  it  odd  hours  or  over- 
time, and  bright  boys 
and  girls  out  of  school  hours;  good  pay  for  all  time 
yon  work.   Address  whichever  of  our  o dices  is  nearest. 
The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


BEST  CALICO  ^Mi 


Yard 


giocham,  3%c;  seamless  socks,  8%c;  blueing,  lc;  soap,  lo.;  at  oTe- polish,  2c; 
gold  ring,  lo.;  jeans,  yard.  9Uc;  spectacles,  3c;  men'*  jeans  pants,  49c; 
dot's  panta,  14c;  men's  |2.So  shoes,  93c;  men's  shirts,  16c;  dippers,  Sc.; 
knives,  3c;  shoe- blacking,  lc;  men's  wool  socks,  9)£c;  box  tacks,  lc; 
men's  Sne  suits,  $3.98 ;  rice,  per  pound,  Sc.;  oatmeal,  2J>£o.;  smoking- tobacco, 
3fco.     Send  for  price-list.     C.  A.  WILLARD  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Prof.Rice's 

Stir-Teaching 
SYSTEM. 

Rapid,  Correct. with  a  few  days  practice  you  can  play  any 
popular  or  sacred  song.  Kst'd  12  yean.  Sample  Lesson  IOcts. 
Circular.  Free.  G,  S.  BICE  311  SIC  CO.,  32  Kimball  11*11,  Chicago. 


MUSIC  SELF  TAUGHT 

All  can  Learn  Music  without  a  Teacher. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cored  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cored.  Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  A8,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
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THB  RARiVl  A1TSO  F1RESSDE 


IT 


SOMETIME 

Sometiiiie,    when    life's    mysteries    ;>I1  are 
learned, 

And  suns  and  stars  for  me  are  set, 
The  things  that  I  so  blindly  spumed, 
O'er  which  I  grieved  with  lashes  wet, 

Will  flash  before  me  in  darkest  night 
As  stars  more  brightly  shiue  'mid  tints  of 
blue ; 

Then  shall  I  see  the  plans  of  God  were  right- 
That  what  I  deemed  reproof  was  love  most 
true; 

And  shall  see  how,  though  my  heart  may  sigh, 
God's  plans  the  better  are  for  you  and  me— 

How,  when  I  called,  he  heeded  not  my  cry, 
Because  his  wisdom  to  the  end  did  see. 

Yea,  as  prudent  parents  may  disallow 
The  sweets  so  craved  by  babyhood— 

So  what  God,  in  love,  keeps  from  me  now 
Is  withheld  alone  for  his  child's  own  good. 

And   if,   sometime,    commingled    with  life's 
wine 

I  find  the  wormwood— rebel  and  shrink- 
Still  sure  am  I  a  wiser  hand  than  mine 

Tours  out  this  portion  for  my  lips  to  drink. 

j 

And  if  my  own  dear  one  be  lying  low- 
Low,   where  my  kisses  cannot  reach  her 
face — 

I  must  not  blame  the  blessed  Father  so, 
But  shield  my  sorrow  in  his  love  and  grace. 

I  shall  sometime  know  not  lengthened  breath 
Would  prove  the  best  for  my  dear  friend, 

That  e'eu  the  sable  palls  of  voiceless  death 
May  hold  the  fairest  boon  that  love  doth 
send. 

But  alas!  not  now.    Abide  in  faith,  O  aching 
heart ! 

God's  plans,   like  lilies   pure  and  white, 
unfold ; 

I  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart; 
Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold. 

And  when  I  shall  reach  that  promised  land 
Where  the  tired  feet  with  sandals  loosed 
find  rest, 

Then  clearly  shall  I  see  and  understand 

The  paths  that  God  ordains  are  always  best. 

^  —Advocate. 
**» 

HOW  ONE  BOY  DID  IT 

HE  came  into  the  chancellor's  of- 
fice one  day  and  began  to  talk 
about  a  eoui'se  of  study.  He 
was  no  longer  real  young,  being 
even  a  voter.  He  said  frankly  that  he 
was  not  contented  to  go  through  life 
without  being-  a  scholar.  He  had  al- 
ready done  hard  work,  and  bore  the 
evidences  of  it.  He  said,  with  candor, 
that  he  had  no  money  and  wanted  no 
help;  he  would  work  his  way.  Later  he 
did  accept  a  little  aid  which  the  au- 
thorities felt  that  he  ought  to  have. 
Through  five  years,  one  of  them  in  the 
preparatory  school,  he  toiled  steadily 
on.  Other  students,  gave  up  and  dropped 
out,  but  he  went  ^ahead.  Every  clay, 
except  Sunday,  he  delivered  newspapers 
to  his  list  of  subscribers.  He  made 
himself  so  efficient  in  that  line  that 
other  students  found  it  easier  to  obtain 
paper-routes.  He  never  whimpered  or 
complained  about  his  hard  lot.  He 
asked  no  favors  in  class  because  he  had 
to  work  so  hard  outside.  He  competed 
for  and  won  a  few  prizes  in  his  chosen 
subjects,  and  took  good  rank  in  class 
and  literary  society.  One  night,  after 
a  brilliant  address  by  a  brilliant  orator, 
the  chancellor  conferred  a  degree  up- 
on the  student  who  had  won  his  way  to 
that  point.  The  next  morning  he  called 
to  thank  the  chancellor,  and  among 
other  things  he  said,  "I  thought  a  good 
many  times  that  you  might  have  had 
regard  for  me  and  might  have  eased  up 
a  little  for  my  sake,  but  now  that  I  have 
my  degree  I  am  glad  you  made  me  work 
so  hard  to  get  it.  It  will  never  be  cheap 
in  my  eyes." 

The  case  is  not  exceptional  at  all.  Do 
not  ask  whether  I  have  had  a  particular 
boy  in  mind.  I  surely  have,  and  several 
of  them.  This  has  been  done  by  more 
than  one.  The  story  is  told  for  the 
average  boy  with  ordinary  means  and 
a  brave  heart. — Central  Advocate. 

MANNERS 

"Manners  make  the  man,"  says  the  old 
proverb,  and  there  never  was  a  truer 
one.  Good  manners  are  the  shadows  of 
good  morals,  if  not  the  morals  them- 
selves.   Good  manners  are  the  result  of 


good  sense,  good  nature  and  a  little 
self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others.  A 
man's  manners  may  be  the  making  of 
him,  but  as  manners  are  only  the  ex- 
pression of  the  man  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  say  the  man  makes  the  man- 
ners. Take  two  men  of  equal  advan- 
tages, but  let  one  be  gentlemanly,  kind 
and  obliging,  the  other  rude,  harsh  and 
insolent,  and  the  one  will  become  rich, 
while  the  other  will  starve.  Good  man- 
ners mean  something  more  than  being- 
polite  in  a  parlor,  and  bowing  and 
scraping  in  a-ball-room.  Good  manners 
come  from  the  heart  as  much  as  from 
the  head. 

Unmannerly  actions  are  among  the 
most  expensive  habits  of  life.  Bad 
manners  are  an  evidence  of  selfishness, 
and  selfishness  may  be  broken  up  in  a 
child  if  education  on  this  line  is  begun 
early  enough.  Bad  manners  are  sure  to 
reflect  back  upon  the  parents  and  cause 
them  much  pain  and  mortification  in 
the  end,  for  there  can  be  no  good  ex- 
cuse for  a  lack  of  proper  education  in 
this  respect.  Bad  manners  is  one  of  the 
faults  that  have  prevented  many  other- 
wise smart  and  fairly  good  men  from 
rising-  in  life.  No  boy  or  man  with  bad 
manners  is  ever  a  welcome  visitor  in  a 
friend's  house  or  in  any  society.  Man- 
ners is  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  a 
child  should  be  taught,  and  the  time  to 
begin  is  before  the  child  is  a  year  old; 
and  this  education  should  be  carefully 
enforced  all  through  his  youthful  years. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  handicap  a 
child  by  permitting  him  to  grow  up 
with  bad  manners,  and  all  schools  and 
institutions  should  make  the  question 
of  manners  one  of  its  leading  features. 
— Advance. 

.  .1 

THE  DUTCH  SABBATH 

In  studying  the  changes  which  the 
map  of  the  world  has  undergone  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  hundred  years 
it  must  often  have  seemed  a  puzzle  why 
the  Netherlanders,  with  all  their  colo- 
nial enterprise,  could  never  hold  their 
own  against  their  British  and  French 
rivals.  "New  Amsterdam"  and  the 
names  of  the  Hudson  river,  Harlem  and 
the  Catskills  still  commemorate  their 
presence  in  eastern  North  America.  All 
Australia  was  once  know  as  New  Hol- 
land. Netherland  colonists  settled 
southern  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the 
valley  of  the  Zambesi,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Java  and  a  remnant  of  their 
former  share  of  Guiana  all  their  trans- 
marine possessions  have  slipped  out  of 
their  hands;  the  natives  of  their  col- 
onies as  a  rule  preferred  any  other 
master.  Yet  in  some  points  Mynheer 
cannot  be  called  an  illiberal  biped.  As 
a  traveler  he  is  open-handed,  an  indul- 
gent skipper,  and  generous  patron  of 
artists  and  bric-a-brac  dealers.  Dutch 
heroism,  in  defense  of  national  indepen- 
dence, twice  stood  the  fierce  ordeal  of  a 
life-and-death  struggle  against  aggres- 
sors of  portentous  power.  But  visitors 
of  Holland-American  settlements  soon 
realize  the  fact  that  the  dogmatical 
conservatism  of  that  plucky  race  tran- 
scends anything  lingering-  in  Scotland 
or  Upper  Canada.  From  Saturday  mid- 
night till  Monday  morning  Mynheer 
Van  Kerken's  youngsters  are  kept  tin1 
der  strict  surveillance,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  getting  a  minute's 
fun  indoors  or  outdoors,  and  United 
States  post-office  commissioners  not 
long  ago  investigated  the  case  of  an  old 
lady  with  a  Friesland  name  and  a  sub- 
urban post-office  who  declined  to  admit 
letter-carriers  at  the  end  of  the  week 
to  obviate  the  obligation  of  distrib- 
uting their  mails  the  next  forenoon.  A 
similar  state  of  affairs  prevails  in  cos- 
mopolitan Johannesburg.  Sixteenth- 
century  by-laws  are  enforced  without 
resources  of  appeal,  and  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  innovations  the  alder- 
men voted  to  disfranchise  sixty  thou- 
sand Uitlanders,  who  pay  four  fifths  of 
.  the  city  taxes.  Yet  those  same  nativ- 
ists  claim  to  represent  the  only  wholly 
free  portion  of  the  Dark  Continent. — 
Felix  L.  Oswald,  in  Lippincott's. 


VICTORIA  AND  THE  SABBATH 

Queen  Victoria  began  her  illustrious 
reign  with  a  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  has  never  failed  to  insist 
upon  its  being  honored.  The  effect  upon 
the  nation  has  been  marked,  On  one 
occasion  one  of  her  ministers  of  state 
arrived  at  Windsor  castle  late  on  Sat- 
urday night. 

"I  have  brought  for  Your  Majesty's 
inspection,"  he  said,  "some  documents 
of  great  importance;  but  as  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  trouble  you  to  examine  them 
in  detail  I  will  not  encroach  on  the 
time  of  Your  Majesty  to-night,  but  will 
request  your  attendance  to-morrow 
morning." 

"To-morrow  is  Sunday,  my  lord." 

"True,  Your  Majesty,  but  the  business 
of  the  state,  will  not  admit  of  delay." 

The  next  morning  the  Queen  and  the 
court  went  to  church  and  listened  to  a 
sermon  on  "The  Christian  Sabbath:  Its 
Duties  and  Obligations,"  the  Queen  hav- 
ing sent  the  clergyman  the  text  from 
which  he  preached.  Not  a  word  was 
said  about  the  state  papers  during  the 
day,  but  in  the  evening  Victoria  said, 
"To-morrow  morning,  my  lord,  at  any 
hour  you  please — as  early  as  seven  if 
you  like — we  will  look  into  those  pa- 
pers." 

"I  could  not  think  of  intruding  upon 
Your  Majesty  at  so  early  an  hour,"  re- 
plied the  minister.  "Nine  o'clock  will 
be  quite  soon  enough." — Watchword. 

THE  BEST-SPENT  MONEY 

Dr.  Jordan,  in  the  September  number 
of  "Men,"  strikes  at  the  root  of  good 
citizenship  by  showing  the  relation 
between  education  and  the  welfare  of 
the  state  in  the  following  words:  "The 
best  political  economy  is  the  care  and 
culture  of  men.  The  best-spent  money 
of  the  present  is  that  which  is  used  for 
the  future.  The  force  which  is  used  on 
the  present  is  spent  or  wasted.  That 
which  is  used  in  the  future  is  repaid 
with  compound  interest.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  university,  as  Professor  How- 
ard has  told  us,  may  be  an  event  greater 
in  the  history  of  the  world  than  the 
foundation  of  a  state.  By  its  life  is  it 
justified.  The  state  at  the  best  exists 
for  the  men  and  women  that  compose 
it.  Its  needs  can  never  be>.the  noblest, 
its  aims  never  the  highest,  because  it 
can  never  rise  above  the  present.  Its 
limit  of  action  is  that  which  now  is. 
The  university  stands  for  the  future. 
It  deals  with  the  possibilities  of  men, 
with  the  strength  and  virtue  of  men 
which  is  not  yet  realized.  Its  founda- 
tion is  the  co-operation  of  the  strong; 
its  function  to  convert  weakness  into 
strength." 

•3. 

GOLDEN  THOUGHTS  FROM  GREAT  THINKERS 

Put  a  seal  upon  your  lips  and  forget 
what  you  have  done.  After  you  have 
been  kind,  after  love  has  stolen  forth 
into  the  world  and  cfone  its  beautiful 
work,  go  back  to  the  shade  again  and 
say  nothing  about  it.  Love  hides-  even 
from  itself. 

We  are  God's  plants,  God's  flowers. 
Be  sure  that  he  will  help  us  to  unfold 
into  something  serenely  fair,  nobly  per- 
fect; if  not  in  this  life,  then  in  another. 
If  he  teaches  us  not  to  be  satisfied  until 
we  have  finished  our  work  he  will  not 
be  satisfied  till  he  has  finished  his. 

Preachers  of  the  gospel  are  not  re- 
quired to  judge  the  living  or  to  praise 
the  dead.  They  are  to  judge  noth- 
ing before  the  time.  They  are  to  speak 
according  to  the  oracles  of  God,  and' 
their  message  should  be  uttered  with 
clearness,  with  frankness,  with  tender- 
ness, but  without  apology,  without  flat- 
tery, without  hypocrisy. — Exchange. 

4. 

"To  be  honest,  to  be  kind,  to  earn  a 
little,  and  to  spend  a  little  less;  to  make; 
upon  the  whole,  a  family  happier  by  his 
presence;  to  renounce  where  that  shall 
be  necessary,  and  not  to  be  embittered; 
to  keep, a  few  friends,  but  these  without 
capitulation;  above  all,  on  the  same 
grim  conditions,  to  keep  friends  with 
himself;  here  is  a  task  for  all  that  a 
man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy." — 
Stevenson. 

S. 

Let  us  try  to  make  our  lives  like 
songs — brave,  cheery,  tender  and  true, 
that  shall  sing  themselves  into  other 
lives,  and  so  help  to  lighten  burdens 
and  cares. — Exchange. 


,  measure  the  flight  of  time  with  un 
*  erring  accuracy.  Perfectly  adapted  to 
"  the  rougher  usage  of  the  mechanio 
and  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  gentler 
handling  of  the  lady  of  faehion.  They 
come  in  various  sizes  and  patterns  to 
suit  everyone.  Sold  by  Jewelers  every- 
where. 

,    An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the  works 
fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  booklet^^^^^i 
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$250.00  A  MONTH 

AND  EXPENSES  MADE. 

Magic 
Lamp 

MAKES  ITS 
OWN  GflS. 

They  Pay  for  Themselves 

Gives  90  to  100  Can- 
dle-power light  at  a 
cost  of  only 

1  CENT 

FOR 

10  HOURS. 

No  danger,  no  risk,  no 
trouble,  no  smell.  The 
Magic  Lamp  is  made  a 
standard  by  Are  Insur- 
ance Underwriters. 

MADE  IN  ALL  STYLES  AND 
PRICES. 

AfiCMTC  make $250 and up- 
HULIl  I  0  ward  a  month 
selling  these  Lamps.  They 
sell  on  sight  to  stores  and 
families.  Over  One  Million 
Now  In  XJho  In  U.  8.  and 
Canada.  Write  to-day  for 
territory  and  sample  lamp. 

'THE  MAGIC  LIGHT  CO., 

Factory.  9  to  1 5  River  St.,      CHICAGO,  ILLS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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BUY 
FROM 
THE 
MAKER 


u 

!.28  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mfg.  jewelers  and 
Diamond  Importers. 

INCORPORATED,  $275,000. 

FREE  -Our  72  page  catalogue  illus- 
trating 3,000  pieces— rings,  watches,  sil- 
verware and  gold  and  silver  novelties  at 
manufacturers'  prices. 


A  HEALTH  RESORT 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  on  the  Kansas 
City  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Kailway  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
all-the-year-around  health  and  pleasure  re- 
sorts in  the  United  States.  The  use  of  its 
waters  has  benefited  a  great  many  sufferers. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Kail- 
way  has  just  issued  a  finely  illustrated 
booklet,  describing  the  resort  and  telling  of 
its  advantages,  which  will  be  sent  free  on 
application  to  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  with  two-cent 
stamp  inclosed  for  postage. 


$18  to  $35 


WEEKLY  I  MEN  and  WOMEN, 

and  Expenses.  |  At  Home  or  Traveling. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Ind.,  made  $927.50  first  6 
months.   Albert  Hill,  of  N.  J.,  $238  first 
month.  Mr.  Muncy,  of  Texas,  $12.50  first 
2  hours.  Carrie  Williams,  clerk,  $144  in 
6  weeks.    Mrs.  Hitchcox,  $222,  besides 
housekeeping.  Lida  Kennedy, 
$84.00  while  teaching. 

LET  US  START  YOU— No 
experience  needed.  Our  agents 
made  over  $47,000.00  last 
month  supplying  the  enormous 
demand  for  our  famous  Quaker 
Bath  Cabinet,  and  appointing 
agents.  Wonderful  Seller.  Every- 
body buys— business  men,  families  and  physicians.  No 
scheme,  fraud  or  fake  methods.   WRITE  TODAY 
for  Our  Proposition,  New  Plan,  etc.,  FREE.  Address, 
World  Mfg.  Co.,  47  World  B'ld'e,  Cincinnati,  O. 


"PERFECTION  DYES"} 

are  a  necessity  in  every  home  where  the  children 
are  growing  up.  They  save  many  dollars  in  a  year 
— where  things  are  to  be  made  over,  for  a  change 
of  color  means  practically  brand  new  goods— m 
appearance.  "Perfection  Dyes"  are  very  easy 
to  use  and  they  dye  "fast  color."  Good  housewives 
know  that  is  an  advantage.  Buy  tliem  at 
your  favorite  store  or  send  directly  to  us  for 
list  of  colors,  free  sample-card  and  booklet. 

W.  CTJSHING  &  CO.,  Foxcroft,  Maine. 


JAME  AND  FORTUNE  from  a  PATENT.  Others 
1  invent  profitably ;  why  not  you  ?  Inventors'  Guide 
FREE.  EDGAR  TATE  k  CO.,  245  Broadway,  NewYork 
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THE  FARM  A1VD  FIRESIDE 
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Farmers'  Boys 
and  Girls 


enabled 
to  support 
themselves 
while 
learning 
professions 


Young  men  or  women  obliged  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing are  not  debarred  from  a  successful  career  because 
they  have  not  the  time  or  means  to  attend  college.  By 
our  method  of  education  by  mail  they  can  qualify  at 
home, inspare  time,  atsmallcost,  for  positions  in  which 
they  earn  good  salaries  from  the  start,  and  advance. 

A  few  months'  study  with  m  will  qualify  young 
men  for  salaried  positions  in  machine  works  or  elec- 
trical manufactories,  or  with  architects.  Here  they 
can  combine  study  with  work,  and  adrance. 

Those  who  desire  to  enter  upon  business  life,  can 
qualify,  through  our  instruction,  for  good  positions  as 
book-keepers  or  stenographers. 

Through  This  Plan] 


FARMERS' 
BOYS 


Have  Become \i 


f  Draftsmen, 
Electricians, 
rveyors. 
C  Stenographers, 


Have  Become ke^r™ 


FARMERS 
GIRLS 

Write,  stating  snbject  in  which  interested. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1618",  Sersnton,  Pa. 


Solid  GOLD 

plated  Bracelet  sent  free  to 
LADIES  GOLD  plated  Dress | 
with  an  exquisite  jewel.)  Sim- 
wc  will  send  you  the  pins  post- 
money  &  we  will  t  L  1  you  the 
fully  engraved  &  the  lock  opens 
trust  you  ft  will  take  back  all 
to-day.    The  MAXWELL  CO- 


[anyone  for  selling  5  set3  of  our 
(Pins  for  25c.  a  set;  (each  pin  set 
|ply  send  your  name  A  address  & 
Ipud.  When  sold,  send  us  the 
Bracelet.  The  chain  is  beauti- 
with  a  dainty  little  key.  We 
the  pinfl you  cannotsell.  Write 
DEPT.    657   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Valuable  Christmas 
Presents  Free 

tCW't^t.'WM.M.M.n. M. H.M.I  Wl.n 

Our  new  Premium  List  has  a  liberal  array  of 
choice  articles  suitable  for  presents,  any  of  which 
you  can  get  without  any  cash  expense  whatever. 
It  is  Free.  Write  for  it  to-day  and  at  once  begin 
to  get  ready  for  Christmas. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 

A  BONA  FIDE  WEEKLY  SALARY. 

MEN  and  WO- 
MEN to  BEF- 
J£  ESENT  US 

Appointing  Agents 

Some  to  travel,  others  for  local  work.  Rapid  pro- 
motion and  Increase  of  salary.  Ideal  employment, 
new,  brilliant  lines;  best  plans;  old  establs'd  house; 
BVTLKB,  AL6EK  tfc  CO. .New  Haven, Ct. 

Jkv  4MDt         Mh  4%  Send  us  your  address 

O  Ef  MM   A  11  All  V  A  and  we  "illshowyou 

\      "C  d  U«  I  WUl  t*  b°wtomake*3aday 

Mjm  HJH  v  absolutely  Bare;  we^ 

^ksii»^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  Imsiness  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

ROYAL  31  A.N  1" FACT V KLN G  CO..        Box206,  Detroit,  Mich. 


JHiWEEK 

Wl  fa  and  EXPENSES 


BR.  O.  PHELPS  BROWX'S 

PRECIOUS 
HERBAL 
OINTMENT 

Nature's  Priceless  Remedy. 


Cures  through  the  Pores. 

Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sprains, 
Weak  Back,  Burns,  Sores,  etc.,  etc. 
Drug-gists  sell  it.  By  mail  25  cents. 
Sample  and  Health  Book  CD  EC 
l>y  mail.  J.  Gibson  Brown,  V  II LL 
15G  Liberty  Street.  Newburgn,  M.  Y. 


FREE 


We  frive  every  girl  or  woman  one 
rolled  gold  solitaire  Puritan  rose  di- 
amond ring  for  selling  20  packages 
Garfield  Pure  Pepsin  Gum  among  friends  at  5  cents  a 
package.  Send  name ;  we  mail  gum.  When  sold  send 
money;  we  will  mail  ring;  few  can  tell  from  genuine 
diamond.  Unsold  gum  taken  back.  Beautiful  catalogue 
free.   GARFIELD  GUM  CO.,  IT,  MEADVIXLE,  PA. 

Costs  nothing  to  remove  your 
corns.  Postal  will  fetch  trial 
box  of  A=CORN  SALVE— free. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Yearly  to  Christian  Man  or  Woman  to  t 

qualify  for  permanent  position  of  trust  / 

in  your  home  county  to  manage  our  cor-  4 

respondence.      Inclose     self-addressed  *] 


\  $800 

t  stamped  envelopeto  II.  A.  SHERMAN,  General* Sec'y*  j 
t  Corcoran  Bids.,  Opp.  II.  S.  Treasury,  Washington,  I>.  0.  4 


to  write  for  our  260-page  free  book. 
Tells  bow  men  with  small  capital 
can  make  money  with  a  Magic 
-   Lantern  or  Ster eopticon. 

McAllister,  Hr*.  optician,  40  >aH*uu  st..  y. 

f  A  n  **ak  Prin£°  Cards,  Love,  Transparent,  E3. 
I  A  /  f  cort  *  Acquaintance  Carda,  New  Putties, 
■*  ■  ™"  •  Hew  Games,  Premium  Articles,  &c.  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  ft  Hidden  Name  A  ■  tilt  A 
Cards,  Eiggeat  Catalogua.  Send  2c  stamp  I"  A  11 11 X 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ.  OHIO.  UHllUU 

ONE  YEAR  for-  lO  GE1NTS 

We  send  our  Inrgc  lC-page,  64-col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Dec- 
orations, Fashions,  Household, Orchard,  Harden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
year  fur  10  cents,  if  toii  also  send  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 
WOMAN'S  r  AKU  -IO(  KN 4313  EnMun  Aw.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


,THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  ri^ids  100  Fires 

 with  :ic  of  OIL 

flted  3  years.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  invented.  Sample  with 
I  prepaid,  l&c.    YANKEE  KLN  J  'LLK  CO.  ,BL0CK  47,  0LNEY.  ILL. 


! CARDS' 


amp  foi 

.  of  all  the  FINEST  Styles  in  Gold  Beveled 
;  Edge.  Hidden  Name,  Silk  Fringe.  Envelope 
>  uid  Calling  Cards  for  1901.  We  sell  GENUINE  CARDS, 
1  Hot  Trash.    UNION  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


AIA  New  Sample  Styles  Envelope,  Silk  Fringe  P  A  D  Fl  C 
ZPlZf  It*  New  SooEfl,9fJ  Rich  &  Racy  Jokes. Pack  vHIaUO 
Fun,  Escort  ft  Flirtinc  Card*.  6Ur  Beau  Cateber.  fee..  All  for 

2  Cenu.  CBOWiN  OAKD  CO.,  Colambuo,  Ohio. 


AGENTS 

Sam  tiles  Free.  LaU 


Belling  our  Mackintosh 
_|  Skirts  and  Capes  Make  Big  | 
I  Samples  Free-  LADIES  SUPPLY  CO.,  109  Wabash  Ave^Cbieogo. 


MONEY 


syn  .  r*\T  117/\nr/  SILK  REMNANTS,  enough  for  quilts,  55c. 
WlvA^Y    WUKK  Lar^e  pack.ge^haadRome  eoloralOc.  JERSEY 


SILK  MILL,  Boi  32,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


lynpi  c  UfUIOBCD  Beautiful  Large  Picture; 
ANbtLO  WHIOrtri  colored.  Sells  quick  at  25c. 
Sample  15c. ;  9  for  Si.  J.  LEE.  Omaha  Bldg..  Chicago. 


WANTPIl  AiiPNT<  in  every  county  to  sell  "  Family 
HH11ICU  HUCI1I3  Memorials;"  good  profits  end 
steady  work.    Address  Campbell  £  Co.,  610  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  III. 


WHEN  PA  TAKES  CARE  OF  ME 

Whoa  pa  takes  care  of  me, 
He  says  to  ma,  "By  Jing! 
It  seems  that  everything 
Conies  on  uie  when  I've  got  the  most  to  do; 
But  I  suppose  I've  got  to  get  it  through 
With,  so  you  needn't  fuss  one  bit  about 
Him;  I'll  take  charge  of  him  while  you  are 
out." 

But  ma  makes  him  repeat  all  she  has  said 
About  what  he's  to  do;  guess  she's  afraid 
To  let  him  try  his  way 
Of  watching  me;  the  day 
When  pa  takes  care  of  me. 

When  pa  takes  care  of  me, 
He  puts  me  on  a  rug. 
Gives  me  a  kiss  and  hug. 
Then  brings  in  every  pillow  he  can  find. 
And  piles  them  in  front,  at  sides,  behind 
Me.    "So  that  you  can't  hurt  yourself,"  he 
says. 

And  then  he  gets  my  picture-books  and  lays 
Them  down  beside  me,  and  my  blocks  and 
toys, 

And  says,  "Now  go  ahead;  make  all  the  noise 
You  want  to:  I  don't  care." 
And  I  sit  there  and  stare, 
When  pa  takes  care  of  me. 

When  pa  takes  care  of  me, 
No  book  or  toy  or  game 
Seems,  somehow,  just  the  same; 
And  by  and  by  I'm  through  with  every  one. 
And  when  I  cry  pa  says,  "Have  you  begun 
Already?   What's  the  matter,  anyway'.' 
There's  everything  you  own!   Why  don't  you 
play? 

Stop  crying  now!   You  wou't?   Well,  what  is 
wrong? 

Come  now,  I'll  sing."  And.  then  he  starts  some 
song 

About  "By,  Baby,  By!" 
And  I  lie  flat  and  cry. 
When  pa  takes  care  of  me. 

When  pa  takes  care  of  me,  f 

He  grabs  me  up  at  last 

And  starts  to  walk  real  fast. 

And  talks  to  me.  and  pats  my  back,  and  tries 

To  act  as  if  he  liked  it;  but  he  sighs. 

And  sighs,  and  keeps  a-lookin'  at  the  clock 

And  out  the  window,  up  and  down  the  block, 

For  sight  of  ma:  and  when  she  does  come  in, 

She  grabs  me  quick  and  says,  "It's  a  sin!" 

And  pa  looks  mad,  and — I— 

I'm  glad  the  time's  gone  by 

When  pa  takes  care  of  me. 

— Buffalo  Express. 


ELIZA'S  EXPERIMENT 

My  wife  and  I  received  a  severe  shock 
yesterday,"  said  a  gentleman  who 
lives  out  on  Esplanade  street,  "all 
on  account  of  the  artistic  impulses 
of  our  colored  cook.  She  is  a  coun- 
try darky  who  was  sent  in  by  a  relative  of 
ours,  and  she  turned  out  to  be  such  a  perfect 
treasure  that  we  had  no  hesitation  in  leaving 
her  in  charge  of  the  cottage  when  we  went 
to  Charleston  on  a  visit  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
Before  we  departed'  my  wife  enjoined  her 
particularly  to  take  good  care  of  the  flower- 
gardens  in  the  front  yard.  Those  flower-plots, 
you  must  know,  are  our  particular  pride  and 
delight.  They  are  six  in  number,  three  on 
each  side  of  the  front  walk,  and  in  color, 
form  and  general  arrangement  we  have  flat- 
tered ourselves  that  they  surpassed  anything 
we  have  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  Inciden- 
tally one  of  the  prettiest  features  was  a  bor- 
der of  tinted  shells  set  in  moss.  'Liza 
promised  faithfully  that  she  would  guard  the 
beds  like  diamonds,  and  we  went  away  feel- 
ing perfectly  secure. 

••Yesterday  we  returned,  and  as  we  entered 
the  front  gate  my  wife  came  near  falling 
over  in  a  fit.  The  former  plots  were  still 
there,  but  the  dainty  shell  borders  had  dis- 
appeared, and  in  their  places  were  some  of 
the  most  astonishing  structures  I  ever  laid 
eyes  on.  One  bed  was  surrounded  by  quart 
whisky-bottles  buried  side  by  side  in  the 
ground,  with  the  bottom  ends  protruding 
about  six  inches  above  the  surface.  At  the 
corners  they  were  reversed  and  a  sprig  of 
evergreen  stuck  in  each  neck.  Another  bed 
was  bordered  with  tin  baking-powder  cans, 
which  had  been  scoured  and  polished  until 
they  shone  like  mirrors.  On  Still  another  the 
same  scheme  had  been  employed  with  vari- 
ations, the  cans  running  iip  and  down  in  size 
from  huge  half-gallon  cylinders  that  had  held 
molasses  to  little  tins  for  Cayenne  pepper. 
Our  favorite  garden  of  the  lot  was  fringed 
with  pepper-sauce  bottles.  You  remember  that 
servant  in  Frank  Stockton's  story  who  put 
a  border  of  ham-bones  around  the  geranium- 
plot?  Well,  I'm  not  partial  to  ham-bones  for 
decorative  purposes,  but  I'm  satisfied  the 
effect  was  highly  artistic  compared  to  our 
bottle  and  tin-can  medley.  It  turned  out  that 
'Liza  had  been  working  the  whole  two  weeks 
on  the  borders,  intending  to  give  us  a  sur- 
prise.   She  succeeded.   At  present  she  is  look- 


ing for  another  job,  and  I  can  recommend  her 
to  anybody  wanting  a  domestic  who  combines 
plain  cooking  and  landscape-gardening."— New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


CHILDLIKE  INNOCENCE 

A  certain  small  boy  usually  gets  the  things 
he  wants,  and  he  gets  them  in  a  very  diplo- 
matic way.  The  other  day  he  had  gone  out 
with  his  mother  to  call  upon  an  old  friend. 

"Now,  dear,"  said  mama,  as  they  sto.d  on 
the  door-step,  "remember  that  you  are  not  to 
ask  for  anything." 

"Yes,  mama?"  answered  the  small  boy. 

"I  have  been  busy  almost  all  the  morning 
making  doughnuts,"  said  the  friend,  as  she 
entered  the  room  and  greeted  them. 

A  beatific  expression  spread  over  the  small 
boy's  face.  "I  like  to  hear  you  talk  about 
doughnuts,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  more 
than  childish  innocence. 

"Why,  are  you  lend  of  them?"  asked  the 
mama's  friend,  in  a  pleased  tone. 

"Oh,  yes;  very,"  said  the  small  boy,  looking, 
if  anything,  still  more  innocent. 

"I  didn't  ask  for  them,  mama."  he  cried, 
in  a  tone  of  indignant  protest,  as  the  door 
closed  on  the  doughnut-maker,  who  had  gone 
to  bring  in  a  sample. — Farm  and  Home. 


PREFERRING  LION  TO  SHREW 

Fran  *  Hingstermeier,  the  wife  of  Herr 
Hingstermeier,  the  lion-tamer,  was  what  may 
be  termed,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  virago,  and 
held  Hingstermeier  in  absolute  subjection. 

The  lion-tamer  returned  to  the  family  car- 
avan one  evening  in  a  state  of  hilarity,  which 
made  him  feel  that  he  would  better  post- 
pone an  interview  with  his  better  half  until 
his  condition  had  worn  off.  He  therefore  con- 
cluded not  to  sleep  in  the  family  quarters. 

The  next  morning  his  wife  called  him  to 
account,  and  he  explained  that  he  had  been 
having  a  little  jollification  aud  did  not  wish 
to  disturb  her  slumbers  on  his  return. 

"Where  did  you  sleep?"  she  demanded. 

"In  the  cage  with  the  4ions,"  he  replied, 
meekly. 

"Coward!"  hissed  Mrs.  Hingstermeier,  with 
a  look  as  though  robbed  of  her  just  dues.— 
Life. 


MAMA  HAD  TO  EXPLAIN 

Little  Dorothy,  just  turned  three,  has  an 
observant  eye  and  a  ready  tongue. 

The  other  day  she  did  her  best  to  enter- 
tain a  caller,  an  elderly  lady  who  had  come 
on  some  business  connected  with  church 
work. 

"We  has  beer  every  morning  for  blexfns," 
announced  Miss  Dorothy,  after  a  moment  or 
two  of  hard  thinking. 

The  good  lady  looked  shocked. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  mischief,  "mama 
puts  it  on  the  'maters." 

.  Very  fortunately  mama  happened  to  be  with- 
in hearing  distance,  and  she  hastily  explained 
that  Dorothy  was  alluding  to  the  vinegar  that 
was  used  to  dress  the  sliced  tomatoes. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


HOW  HE  CURED  HER 

"She  seems  to  have  given  up  her  more  ad- 
vanced woman's-rights  ideas." 
"Yes;  her  husband  cured  her." 
"How?" 

"Why,  they  were  out  on  their  tandem,  and 
he  insisted  that  if  she  was  going  to  run 
things  generally  it  was  no  more  than  right 
that  she  should  do  the  pedaling  going  up 
hill."— Chicago  Post. 


BEAT  TIME  TO  IT 

^"Heavens,  man,  you  look  as  if  you  had 
run  your  face  into  an  electric-fan:" 
"No;  it's  music  that's  responsible  for  this." 

"Music?"  ■ 

"Yes.  My  barber's  very  susceptible  to  mu- 
sic, and  while  he  was  shaving  me  to-day  an 
organ-grinder  came  along  and  began  playing 
one  of  those  ragtime  tunes." — Philadelphia 
Press. 


GENEROUS 

Freddie's  papa— "What  do  you  intend  to  do 
with  the  hole  in  that  doughnut  when  you 
get  all  the  cake  eaten  from  around  it?" 

Freddie  (after  serious  thought)— "I  guess  I'll 
give  it  to  little  sister,  to  pay  for  the  bite 
she  gimme  out  of  her  apple."— Life. 


CHAMPION 

Nodd— "Well,  my  baby  took  the  prize  at  the 
baby  show." 

Todd— "What  was  it,  a  long-distance  lung 
test?" 


INTERESTING,  IF  TRIE 

You  Can  Try  It  for  Yourself  and 
Prove  It 

One  grain  of  the  active  principle  in  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  3,000  grains  of 
meat,  eggs  or  other  wholesome  food,  aud  this 
claim  has  been  proven  by  actual  experiment, 
which  any  one  can  perform  for  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Cut  hard-boiled  eggs  into  very 
small  pieces,  as  it  would  be  if  masticated,  place 
the  egg  and  two  or  three  of  the  tablets  in  a  bottle 
or  jar  containing  warm  water  heated  to  98  degrees 
(the  temperature  of  the  body)  and  keep  it  at  this 
temperature  for  three  and  one  half  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  egg  will  be  as  completely 
digested  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  healthy 
stomach  of  a  hungry  boy. 

The  point  of  this  experiment  is  that  what 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  do  to  the  egg  in 
the  bottle  it  will  do  to  the  egg  or  meat  in  the 
stomach,  and  nothing  else  will  rest  and  invigorate 
the  stomach  so  safely  and  effectually.  Even  a 
little  child  can  take  Stuart's  Tablets  with  safety 
and  benefit  if  its  digestion  is  weak,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  cures  accomplished  by  their  regular 
daily  use  are  easily  explained  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  are  composed  of  vegetable  es- 
sences, aseptic  pepsin,  diastase  and  Golden  Seal, 
which  mingle  with  the  food  and  digest  it  thor- 
oughly, giving  the  overworked  stomach  a  chance 
to  recuperate. 

Dieting  never  cures  dyspepsia,  neither  do  pills 
and  cathartic  medicines,  which  simply  irritate 
and  inflame  the  intestines. 

When  enough  food  is  eaten  and  promptly  di- 
gested there  will  be  no  constipation,  nor,  in  fact, 
will  there  be  disease  of  any  kind,  because  good 
digestion  means  good  health  in  every  organ. 

The  merit  and  success  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  are  world-wide,  and  they  are  sold  at  the 
moderate  price  of  50  cents  for  full-sized  package 
in  every  drug-store  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, as  well  as  in  Europe. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested  a  little 
book  will  be  mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A. 
Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  giving  briefly  the 
symptoms  of  the  various  forms  of  stomach  weak- 
ness, causes  and  cure. 

"WHAT'S  THE  TIME?"_ 

A  booklet  with  this  title,  just  published 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, should  not  only  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  traveler,  but  should  have  a  place  on 
the  desk  of  every  banker,  merchant  or  other 
business  man. 

The  four  "  Time  Standards  "  which  govern 
our  entire  time  system  and  which  are  more 
or  less  familiar  to  most  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, but  by  many  others  little  understood,  are 
so  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  charts,  diagrams  and  tables  that  any 
one  who  chooses  can  become  conversant 
with  the  subject  in  question.  There  are 
also  some  twenty-four  tables  by  which 
almost  at  a  glance,  the  time  at  any  place 
being  given,  the  hour  and  day  can  be 
ascertained  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
world. 

A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  inclosing  two- 
cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 


THE  LADIES'  WORLD 

is  the  best,  cheapest,  brightest  and  most  practical  ladies'  maga- 
zine published  in  America.  Each  issue  contains  from  28  to  36 
large  pages,  size  of  Harper's  Weekly,  enclosed  in  a  handsome 
cover,  printed  in  colors,  and  changed  with  each  issue.  Its  de- 
partments embrace  Fiction,  Poetry,  Housekeeping,  Out-of- 
Doors,  Artistic  Needlework,  Fashions,  Hygiene,  Boys 
and  Girls,  Mother's  Corner,  The  Pleasure  of 
Others,  Home  Decoration,  etc.  It  pub- 
lishes original  matter  on/y,  and  its 
contributors  are  among  the  best 

of  the  modern  writers.  In     .  m  % 

order  to  introduce 
our  magazine 
into  thou 
sands 


of 

new  homes 
where  it  is  not 
already  taken,  we 
■ill  send  it  three  months 
— including  the  snecial  Thanks* 
giving  and  Christmas  issues — to  any 
address,  prepaid,  for  8  cents  in  stamps. 
This  small  sum  will  not  pay  us  for  the  adver- 
tising, to  say  nothing  of  the  magazine,  but  we  are  so 
firmly  convinced  that  if  you  will  give  it  a  trial  you  will 
want  it  continued,  we  take  this  means  of  placing  it  before  a  large 
army  of  new  readers,  and  expect  to  reap  our  reward  in  the 
future.  Send  along  the  sumps  and  give  it  a  trial.  You  will  be 
more  than  pleased  with  your  small  investment.  Address 

S.  H.  MOORE  &  CO.,  23  City  Hall  Place,  New  York. 


PREC  EXAMINATION 

Before  you  buy  a  watch  it  will  not  cast  you  a  cent  to 
eec  our  great  watch  bargain.   Cut  this  out  aud  send 
to  us  with  your  name  and  address, and  we  will  send 
you  by  express  for  examination  a  hand- 

eomeWATCH  AND  CHAIN 
CO.  D.  $4.50.  Express  charges 
paid.  Double  hunting  case  beautifully  en- 
graved, atcm  wind  and  stem  set  watch, 
fitted  with  richly  j  eweled  movement,  fine* 
|)y  adjusted  and  guaranteed  a  correct  time 
keeper,  with  long  gold  plated  chain  for 
lad  to3  or  vest  chain  for  gents.  Ifyoucon- 
sidcr  i  t  i-  pi  I  in  appearance  to  any  9^0,00 
gold  filled  watch  and  chain  warranted  SO 
years  .pay  the  express  agent  $4.50  only 
and  the  watch  and  chain  arc  yours.  Our 
20  year  guarantee  sent  with  each  watch. 
Mention  if  you  wish  Ladles  or  Gents  Blse. 
DIAMOND  JEWELRY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  SU.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


No  Money  in  Advance 

Our  elegant  New  Jewel  Drop- 
.head  Sewing  Machine  possess- 
ing all  the  latest  improve- 
ments, high  quality  and  thor- 
ough workmanship.  Shipped 
direct  at  $12.50,  the  lowest  price 
,.„r  known.  30  days'  free  trial. 
I  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represent- 
ed. Guaranteed  20  years.  AU  at- 
tachments free.  125,000  sold. 
i#40.00  ArUneton  for. .  ..#1  4.50 
#50.00  "  "....#17.00 
#60.00  Kenwood  "....#3150 
Other  Machlnen  at  #8.00.  #9.00  and  #10-&» 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
CASH  Bl'\'EBS'  US10.V,  158-164  W.YanBnreu  St.,  B-  7,  Chicago 


The  biggest,  brightest  and 
liest  Western  Weekly 
paper  in  existence.  Grand 
viexvs  of  scenery,  stories  of 
_  adventure  and  full  inln- 
ln|C  reports  weekly.  Tenth  year.  Solely  to  introduce  the  paper 
it  will  lie  sent  10  week*  on  trial  for  10c;  clubs  of  sut  50c.;  12 
for  |1.    Stamps  taken.    ILll'STKATED  WEEKIY,  Denver,  Colo. 
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VARIOUS  HINTS 

Fruit-jars. — I  had  been 
that  the  way  to  open 
screw-tojmed  fruit-jars  was  to 
ifVtff*^  them  in  hot  water.  So  I 
Jh$T&1  dipped,  and  then  strained  and 
struggled  in  an  effort  to'  un- 
^5?  serew  the  covers,  usually  hav- 
ing to  resort  to  the  knife.  This  I 
dislike  to  do,  for  though  it  is  usually 
effective,  it  is  almost  sure  to  in  jure  the 
cap  so  that  it  will  leak  air  the  next 
time  it  is  used.  I  nOw  stand  my  jars 
upside  down  in  hot  water  as'  deep  as 
the  covers,  letting  them  stay  there  five 
minutes  or  •  more.  They  will  unscrew 
easily  after  that  in  nearly  every  case. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. — When  the  win- 
ter vegetables  become  scarce  toward 
spring  potatoes  have  to  be  depended 
on  more  than  ever.  They  are  nice  seal- 
loped.  Peel  and  slice  them,  and  soak 
a  short  time  in  cold  water.  Put  a  layer 
of  potatoes  in  the  bottom  of  a  baking- 
dish,  then  add  a  little  onion  in  slices, 
salt,  pepper,  butter  and  a  sprinkling  of 
flour.  Continue  in  this  way  till  the  po- 
tatoes are  all  used,  then  pour  in  milk  till 
it  shows  among  the  potatoes.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  two  hours  or  a  little 
more.  It  is  well  to  stir  once  in  awhile, 
to  prevent  sticking  to  bottom  and  sides. 

A  Wheelbaeeow  on  Washing-day. — 
Anything  that  lessens  the  labor  of 
washing-day  ought  to  be  welcome.  One 
day,  as  I  went  to  hang  the  clothes  out,' 
I  looked  in  vain  for  a  place  to  put  the 
basket  where  the  bottom  of  it  would 
not  get  muddy.  Then  I  espied  a  wheel- 
barrow near  by,  and  so  I  put  the  basket 
in  that,  and  then  wheeled  it  to  the  place 
where  I  wanted  to  begin  operations.  It 
saved  a  deal  of  stooping,  and  it  could 
easily  be  moved  to  the  place  where  it 
was  wanted. 

I  notice  there  are  still  people  who  use 
a  box  or  basket  for  their  clothes-pins. 
This  seems  strange  when  a  clothes-pin 
bag  or  apron  can  be  so  easily  made.  It 
is  more  convenient  when  worn  about 
the  neck,  instead  of  as  an  apron. 

A  Dinnee-hoen. — A  conch-shell,  such 
as  one  often  sees  kept  for  ornament, 
makes  the  very  best  kind  of  a  dinner- 
horn  if  the  pointed  end  is  ground  off 
to  make  a  mouthpiece.  It  should  be 
ground  on  the  grindstone,  and  the 
rough  and  sharp  edges  smoothed  down 
with  a  file.  The  opening  should  be 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
takes  much  less  breath  to  blow  a  shell 
than  it  does  to  blow  a  reed-horn,  but  it 
takes  more  "knack,"  and  there  will 
probably  be  some  failures  before  the 
uninitiated  will  be  able  to  ".get  a  tone. 
The  lips  should  be  drawn  tightly  across 
the  teeth,  and  then  pressed  hard  against 
the  mouthpiece.  The  opening-  between 
the  lips  should  be  narrow,  and  the 
breath  should  come  strong  and  steadily. 
The  tone  is  clear,  and  can  be  heard  a 
long  distance.  The  medium-sized  shells 
usually  have  a  more  pleasing  tone  than 
do  either  the  ■  very  large  or  the  very  . 
small  ones.  When  one  has  become  used 
to  blowing  the  horn,  by  an  extra  effort 
the  tone  an  octave  higher  can  be 
sounded.  After  hearing  the  long,  clear 
note  of  a  conch-shell  horn  the  discor- 
dant bray  of  a  reed  fish-horn  will  seem 
very  unpleasant. 

Dey  Beans. — Objections  were  made 
when  I  told  the  number  of  bean-poles 
I  wished  set  when  the  garden  was 
planted  last  spring.  I  was  told  that 
I  could  not  possibly  eat  so  many 
beans,  and  that  they  would  be  wasted. 
But  I  undertook  to  see  that  every  one 
should  be  saved,  and  so  carried  my 
point.  In  the  fall  the  dry  pods  were 
carefully  picked  and  the  beans  shelled 
and  put  in  the  cellar,  where  they  would" 
keep  cool,  as  I  knew,  to  my  sorrow, 
that  they  are  likely  to  get  weevil-in- 
fested if  left  where  it  is  warm.  There 
were  about  three  quarts  of  the  shelled 
beans,  and  before  March  came  I 
wished  there  had  been  more  of  them. 
I  did  not  like  them  baked,  but  by 
soaking  them  over  night  and  simmer- 
ing gently  two  hours  or  so  they  were 
delicious.  After  the  first  hour  salt  was 
added,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  go 
on  the  table  the  superfluous  water  was 
drained  off  and  butter  and  pepper  added. 
The  result  was  surprising.    One  could 


almost  imagine  that  the  beans  were 
fresh  from  the  garden.  At  next  plant- 
iug-time  there  will  be  no  objections  to 
a  large  quantity  of  pole-beans.  These, 
by  the  way,  were  the  old-fashioned 
"Horticultural"  beans. 

A  Refractory  Lamp. — My  "central- 
draft"  lamp  had  been  acting  very  badly. 
It  would  burn  fairly  well  the  first  part 
of  the. evening,  but  suddenly  it  would 
begin  to  smoke,  and  it  would  smoke 
profusely.  Several  times  1  went  to  bed 
leaving  it  burning  properly,  with  other 
members  of  the  family  reading  by  its 
light.  The  next  morning  1  would  find 
everything  in  the  room  peppered  all 
over  with  fine  particles  of  sobt.  I 
trimmed  the  wick  carefully,  and  cleaned 
the  perforated  disks  that  are  around  it, 
then  tried  a  better  grade  *of  oil,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  smoking  continued, 
and  I  was  almost  ready  to  cast  aside 
the  lamp,  when  one  day  I  happened  to 
think  of  the  perforated  diaphragm  near 
the  bottom  of  the  "draft."  It  never  had 
been  taken  out,  to  my  knowledge.  I 
pressed  back  the  little  tongues  that 
held  it  in  place  and  pried  it  out.  It  was 
fairly  covered  with  dust  and  fine  cin- 
ders, so  that  the  passage  of  air  must 
have  been  almost  wholly  checked.  I 
washed  the  diaphragm  in  hot  soapy 
water  and  dried  it  before  replacing  it. 
That  was  nearly  six  months  ago,  and 
the  lamp  has  not  shown  any  signs  of 
smoking-  since.  I  know  of  two  families 
who  have  discarded  this  kind  'of  lamp 
on  account  of  its  smoking,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  trouble  was  the  same 
that  -I  had.  The  lamps  are  very  satis- 
factory when  they  work  well,  and  it  is 
n  pity  to  lose  the  use;  of  them  when 
such ,  a  little  thing  will  make  them  as 
good  as  they  were  when  new. 

Susan  Brown  Bobbins. 


THE  PAN  -AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF 
BIBLE-STUDY 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  for 
1901"in  Buffalo  is  being  widely  adver- 
tised. .  The  buildings  are  going  up  rap- 
idly. The  grounds,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  in  extent,  are  beautifully  sit- 
uated, and  all  the  Americas  are  joining 
in  the  promise  to  make  it  a  great  fair. 

With  power  furnished  from  Niagara 
Falls  the  electrical  display  must  be  the 
greatest  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

The  Buffalo  Exposition  Company  and 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  say 
they  have  a  common  purpose — that  of 
stimulating  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween all  American  nations.  Within  a 
few  days  the  incipient  steps  have  been 
taken  for  an  added  interest  to  the  expo- 
sition. The  thought  of  a  congress  of 
Bible-study  came  to  some  leading  men 
who  believe  thoroughly  in  the  Bible. 
This  thought  developed  action.  With 
Dr.  Blackall,  the  head  of  the  Baptist 
Publication  Society  of  Philadelphia,  as 
one  of  the  leaders,  the  plans  are  being 
formulated  for  such  a  congress.  It  is 
to  be  distinctly  a  Bible  congress  and* 
not  one  to  disprove  the  Bible;  and  just 
as  distinctively  it  is  to  be  undenomina- 
tional. 

At  the  initial  meeting,  held  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
rooms  in  Buffalo,  one  of  the  most  stir- 
ring speeches  was  made  by  a  Jewish 
rabbi  favoring  the  preparation  for  such 
a  congress. 

The  name  Sunda}r-school  Congress 
would  not  be  as  suitable  to  the, idea  of 
the  congress  as  Bible-study,  for  many 
claim  that  much  is  brought  into  Sun- 
day-school work  that  is  not  legitimate- 
ly Bible-study. 

With  the  Bible  as  text-book  the 
varied  interpretations  of  the  book  will 
doubtless  be  presented  by  the  ablest 
biblical  scholars  not  only  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  perhaps  of  the  world. 

While  the  committees  and  those  in 
general  charge  make  definite  arrange- 
ments, let  it  be  said  afterward,  "Great 
was  the  company  of  those  who  pub- 
lished it," 

While  the  exposition  company  strives 
to  stimulate  trade,  it  will  be  to  the 
honor  of  the  whole  people  if  they  inter- 
est themselves  to  stimulate  the  study 
of  the  greatest  book  in  the  world.  This 
book  is  the  marvel  of  all  litterateurs, 
because  it  comforts  the.  poor  slave  and 
humble  miner  and  yet  ever  furnishes 
new  material  for  the  study  of  the 
greatest  minds  on  earth. 

Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 


WOMAN'S  BEAUTY 

HOW  IT  IS  MADE  OR  MARRED 

There  is  nothing  more  subtle  than 
woman's  beauty.  It  eludes  all  attempts 
to  analyze  it.  A  woman  may  have  the 
measurements  and  lines  of  the  Medician 
Venus  and  yet  lack  beauty.  Or  she  may 
defy  artistic  standards  and  be  known 
everywhere  as  a,  beautiful  woman. 
There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  beauty 
which  is  recognized  by  all  and  which  is 
every  woman's  dower,  a  beauty  to 
which  the  French  have  given  the  name 
of  "The  Beauty  of  Youth."  Many  a  time 
we  turn  to  watch  some  sweet,  young 
girl,  impressed  by  her  beauty.  But  if 
we  analyze  the  beauty  we  find  it  is 
made  up  of  smooth  skin,  clear  complex- 
ion, bright  eyes,  ruddy  lip  and  rounded 


contours.  That  beauty  ought  to  last 
always.  But  how  soon  we  see  it  fade. 
The  young  wife  looks  at  her  yellow 
skin,  sunken  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  and 
marvels  at  her  own  falling  off.  And  the 
younger  girls  still  retaining  the  beauty 
of  youth  wonder  "what  her  husband 
could  have  seen  attractive  in  her,"  not 
knowing  that  it  will  be  their  turn  to 
fade  very  soon. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BEAUTY 

In  order  to  preserve  this  beauty  of 
youth,  to  retain  the  charm  of  sweetness 
and  freshness  which  belongs  to  maiden- 
hood, the  j>rerequisite  is  to  understand 
that  the  chief  foe  of  woman's  beauty  is 
womanly  ill  health.  Young  women  are 
often  very  careless  of  themselves.  The 
temptation  of  the  dance  or  of  the 
sleigh-ride  overrules  their  prudence, 
and  the  result  is  suppression  and  per- 
haps irregularity.  This  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  worse  evils,  and  yet  this 
alone  is  sufficient  to  steal  the  freshness 
from  the  face.  The  womanly  health 
should  be  protected  with  the  utmost 
care  and  the  first  symptom  of  derange- 
ment or  disease  should  be  met  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription. 

"I  will  always  recommend  Dr.  Pierce's 
Favorite  Prescription,  'Golden  Medical 
Discovery'  and  'Pleasant  Pellets,'  for 
they  cured  me  when  doctors  and  other 
medicines  failed,"  writes  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Lewis,  of  Tanner,  Gilmer  county,  W.  Va. 
"For  fifteen  years  I  suffered  untold 
misery.  When  I  commenced  taking  Dr. 
Pierce's  medicines  I  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  ever  getting  well.  I  could  not 
lie  down  to  sleep,  and  everything  I  ate 
would  almost  cramp  me  to  death.  Was 
very  nervous  and  could  hardly  walk 
across  the  room.  I  only  weighed  ninety 
pounds  when  I  commenced  taking  these  med- 
icines ;  I  now  weigh  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  and  am  having  better  health  than 
ever  before.  My  friends  all  say  they  can 
hardly  believe  that  I  am  the  same  person; 
after  being  sick  so  long  I  have  changed  to  he 
robust  and  rosy-cheeked.  I  have  taken  fif- 
teen bottles  of  'Prescription,'  fifteen  of 
the  'Discovery'  and  fifteen  of  the  'Pel- 
lets.' I  know  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  your  medicines  I  would  not  have 
been  living  to-day." 

Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  is  a 
woman's  medicine.  It  is  not  offered  as 
a  cure-all,  but  it  is  confident^  recom- 
mended as  a  sure  and  safe  remedy  for 
all  those  diseases  of  women  which  are 


curable  by  the  use  of  medicine.  It 
establishes  regularity,  dries  the  drains 
which  destroy  the  strength  and  beauty 
Of  women,  heals  inflammation  and  ul- 
ceration and  cures  female  weakness.  It 
is  the  best  preparative  for  motherhood, 
giving  great  strength  and  elasticity  to 
the  organs  of  maternity.and  making  the 
baby's  advent,  practically  painless. 

"getting  young  again" 

It  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  "Favorite 
Prescription"  that  its  results  are  so 
palpably  and  visibly  real.  The  cure  of 
womanly  diseases  by  this  medicine  is 
proved  by  the  gain  in  flesh  and  weight, 
by  the  restoration  of  youthful  fresh- 
ness, by  the  renewed  strength  and  am- 
bition, and  by  all  the  outward  and 
v  isible  signs  of  robust  health. 

"I  enjoy  good  health,  thanks  to 
Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  and 
'Golden  Medical  Discovery,'"  writes  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Schnetyer,  of  Pontiac,  Livingston 
county.  111.  "Have  taken  six  bottles  of 
each  kind.  I  was  taken  sicK  last  Febru- 
ary, and  the  doctors  here  called  it  'grip.' 
I  lay  for  four  weeks  in  bed,  and  when  I 
got  up  1  found  I  had  'displacement.' 
Had  sueh  aches  and  pains  in  my  back 
and  limbs  could  not  stand  any  length  of 
time.  I  knew  that  our  home  doctor  would 
insist  the  first  thing  on  an  exam- 
ination, and  that  I  woidd  not  sub- 
mit to  unless  I  was  dangerously 
sick,  and  then  it  would  be  too  late. 
If  any  one  had  told  me  your 
medicines  would  do  me  so 
much  good  I  would  have 
said,  'Oh,  no,  not  that  much 
good.'  I  can  say  truly  I  was 
surprised  at  the  benefit  I  re- 
ceived. An  old  friend  of  mine 
said  to  me,  'Why,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you,  you  are 
getting  so  young  again?'  I 
told  her  I  had  taken  six  bot- 
tles of  Dr.  Pierce's  medicine, 
and  that  if  she  would  do 
likewise  she  would  feel  ten 
years  younger,  too. 
There  is  one  clause  in  Mrs.  Schnetyer's 
letter  which  voices  the  sentiments  of 
thousands  of  sensitive  women.  "J  knew 
that  our  home  doctor  would  insist  the  first 
thing  on  an  examination,  and  that  I  woidd 
not  submit  to  unless  I  was  dangerously  sick, 
and  then  it  mould  be  too  late  to  do  any  good." 

Many  a  woman  in  just  such  a  case, 
realizing  the  danger  she  runs  yet  neg- 
lects medical  treatment  because  she 
shrinks  from  the  indelicate  question- 
ings, the  offensive  examinations  and 
obnoxious  local  treatments  which  the 
home  physician  often  thinks  necessary. 

a  way  out 

of  this  difficulty  is  opened  for  women  by 
Dr.  Pierce's  invitation  to  consult  him  by 
letter,  free.  All  corresjjondence  is  held 
as  strictly  confidential,  and  the  written 
confidences  of  women  are  guarded  by 
the  same  professional  privacy  observed 
by  Dr.  Pierce  in  personal  consultations 
with  women  at  the  Invalid's  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

THE  FAMILY  FEIEND 

A.  L.  Amend,  of  Newfield,  El  Paso 
county,  Col.,  says,  "WTe  have  studied 
the  Medical  Advisor  thoroughly,  and 
when  anything  is  the  matter  with  any 
of  our  large  family  the  first  thing  we 
do  is  to  see.  what  the  book  says." 

Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical 
Advisor,  containing  1,008  large  pages 
and  over  700  illustrations,  is  sent  free. 
on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of 
mailing  only.  Send  31  one-cent  stamps 
for  the  cloth-bound  volume,  or  only  21 
stamps  for  the  book  in  paper  covers. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  THING  WORTH  KNOWING 

No  need  of  cutting  off  a  woman's  breast 
or  a  man's  cheek  or  nose  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  cure  cancer.  No  need  of  applying  burn- 
ing plasters  to  the  flesh  and  torturing  those 
already  weak  from  suffering.  Soothing, 
balmy,  aromatic  oils  give  safe,  speedy  and 
certain  cure.  The  most  horrible  forms  of 
cancer  of  the  face,  breast,  womb,  mouth, 
stomach ;  large  tumors,  ugly  ulcers,  fistula, 
catarrh ;  terrible  skin  diseases,  etc.,  are  all 
successfully  treated  by  the  application  of 
various  forms  of  simple  oils.  Send  for  a 
book,  mailed  free,  giving  particulars  and 
prices  of  Oils.  Address  De.  D.  M.  Bye, 
Box  25,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 


AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  LAND-DRAINAGE 

During  a  visit  to  the  country  re- 
cently a  very  prosperous  farmer 
related  to  us  the  following  ex- 
perience. He  said: 
"I  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  underdrain- 
age  of  my  land.  My  father's  family 
numbered  five  children — three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  At  the  death  of  our  par- 
ents, which  occurred  within  six  months 
of  each  other,  our  father  dying  first,  I 
was  the  oldest,  and  it  was  my  father's 
request,  made  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  that  I  should  administer  on  the 
estate,  which  I  did.  The  death  of  our 
mother  occurring  so  soon  after  that' of 
our  father  it  became  necessary  that  the 
entire  estate  be  settled  and  the  land 
sold  or  divided  among  the  heirs. 

"My  father  owned  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  upon  which  he  had  settled 
in  his  earjy  manhood,  and  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  had  cleared  and  had 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  soil  was 
not  rich,  to  begin  with,  and  thirty  or 
forty  years  of  cropping  without  giving 
any  special  attention  to  keeping  up  or 
increasing  the  fertility  resvdted  in  a 
poor  crop  yield.  For  many  years  before 
his  death  it  required  very  close  econ- 
omy on  his  part  to  make  'ends  meet,' 
as  the  saying  goes. 

"All  of  the  children  were  married  and 
settled  in  life,  some  on  small  tracts  of 
land  acquired  through  their  husbands 
or  wives.  .  I  had  a  little  home  of  fifty 
acres,  which  came  in  most  part  through 
my  wife's  inheritance.  One  of  my  sis- 
ters and  one  brother  were  renters, 
with  a  fair  show  of  personal  property. 
Each  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  was 
industrious  and  economizing.  We  were 
all,  in  a  general  sense,  limited  in  our 
means.  Neither  one  of  us  thought  our- 
selves able  to  buy  the  old  homestead, 
as  much  as  we  loved  it.  We  tried  to  sell 
it,  but  could  get  no  satisfactory  offer. 
We  talked  about  dividing  it,  but  found 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  do  it  and 
give  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

"The  farm  had  a  poor  reputation,  and 
hardly  any  one  who  was  able  would 
consider  the  purchase  of  it.  To  rent  it 
would  only  add  to  the  further  impover- 
ishment of  the  place — a  run-down  rental 
farm  would  be  more  difficult  to  sell.  For 
more  than  a  year  we  kept  trying  to 
dispose  of  it  in  some  way,  but  could 
not.  At  last  my  brothers  and  sisters 
insisted  that  I  should  buy  it;  they  pro- 
posed to  make  the  terms  so  easy  that  I 
could  pay  for  it  with  a  little  effort.  To 
do  this  I  sold  my  home  place,  and  with 
an  heir's1  part  in  the  old  homestead  I 
bought  it,  agreeing  to  pay  the  other 
heirs  one  thousand  dollars  each  on  long 
time.  I  had  left  me  out  of  the  sale  of 
my  little  home  about  one  thousand  dol- 
lars and  some  live  stock. 

"After  moving  onto  my  father's  old 
farm  and  fixing  up  things  a  little  I 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  land;  took 
an  account  of  stock,  so  to  speak.  Much 
of  the  land  was  level,  with  a  very  close 
soil,  easily  packed  and  unproductive. 

"I  determined  to  rely  on  three  things 
to  succeed.  The  three  things  were 
underdraining.  mamire  and  clover. 

"I  spent  nearly  all  my  money  .in  un- 
derdraini7Tg,  to  start  with.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  entreated  me  not  to  risk  it, 
but  I  said  to  myself  if  I  can't  drain  my 
land  and  improve  it  so  I  can  grow  corn, 
wheat  and  clover  I  will  give  it  up.  I 
began  on  a  low,  level  field  that  had  not 
made  a  yield  of  twenty-five  bushels  of 
corn  an  acre  for  ten  years  at  least,  to 
my  knowledge,  and  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber never  had  more  than  thirty-five 
bushels  when  the  seasons  were  very 
favorable.  T  determined  to  tackle  this 
field  first,  and  did  so,  doing  a  pretty 
thorough  job  of  drainage,  and  the 
change  in  the  soil  after  two  or  three 
years  was  most  remarkable.  Mark  you, 
I  had  known  this  field  from  boyhood; 
it  was  always  loggy  or  heavy  and  sad 
and  remarkably  cloddy.  After  being  un- 
derdrained  it  was  easy  to  break,  mellow 
and  fine.  The  change  was  so  apparent 
that  it  was  a  delight  to  work  it.  I 
spread  all  the  manure  I  could  get  upon 
it,  and  turned  under  a  crop  of  clover  the 
second  year.  The  yield  of  corn,  wheat 
and  clover  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  a 
wonder  to  myself  and  my  neighbors.  I 
went  on  with  the  drainage,  taking  one 


field  after  another,  until  I  have  com- 
pleted the  work.  liesides  my  labor  I 
have  invested  over  two  thousand  dollars 
in  underdrains.  By  doing  so  I  have 
grown  large  crops  and  have  paid  the 
four  thousand  dollars,  with  interest, 
due  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  have 
built  necessary  outbuildings,  and  have 
a  balance  in  bank  in  my  favor. 

"The  farm  now  has  a  good  reputa- 
tion and  the  owner  is  free  from  debt. 

"I  could  not  have  done  all  this  if  I 
had  set  down  on  the  farm  and  trusted 
to  luck.  Drainage  did  not  do  all,  but 
it  was  the  foundation-stone.  It  made 
the  manures  and  green  crops  turned 
under  available,  it  lessened  the  labor  of 
production,  and  more  than  doubled  the 
yield  in  some  instances.  After  under- 
draining  the  land  I  could  count  on  the 
certainty  of  a  good  crop  every  season, 
and  make  my  calculations  and  work  up 
to  them." 

Mr.  Osman  was  so  delighted  over  his 
success  that  we  ventured  to  ask  him  a 
few  questions,  and  we  give  them  a  place, 
together  with  his  answers,  as  follows: 

"Did  you  plan  the  entire  work  of 
drainage  before  you  began  it?" 

"Yes;  I  took  the  levels  of  the  land 
in  a  crude  way,  and  determined  where 
the  outlets  should  be,  'and  then  began 
at  the  outlets  for  each  system.'  " 

"How  deep  did  you  dig  the  drains?" 

"An  average  of  three  feet;  in  some 
places  as  deep  as  four  feet,  to  get 
through  by  the  straightest  line." 

"Do  you  find  that  the  deepest  drains 
work  quite  as  well  as  the  shallow 
ones?" 

"Better,  I  think.  If  I  had  the  work 
to  do  over  I  would  increase  the  depth 
rather  than  make  it  less,  and  I  would 
use  larger  tile." 

"Why  use  larger  tile?" 

"Many  of  my  tile  were  three-inch;  I 
would  not  use  less  than  four-inch  tile, 
for  the  reason  I  think  larger  sizes  of 
tile  would  give  a  better  circulation  of 
air  through  the  under  soil." 

"Did  you  have  any  open  drains?" 

"Yes,  at  first;  but  I  have  put  them 
underground,  for  the  reason  that  I 
found  them  inconvenient  in  the  fields 
in  plowing  and  in  the  use  of  machinery; 
besides,  they  harbor  the  growth  of 
weeds,  bushes  and  briers,  and  have  to 
be  cleaned  out  frequently.  Now  I  have 
nothing  in  the  way." — The  Drainage 
Journal. 

a. 

FODDER-CORN 

In  his  excellent  articles  written  for 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  Mr.  Grundy  has 
advised  farmers  to  plant  sweet-corn  as 
a  summer  feed  for  cows  during  the 
period  when  pastures  are  short.  Tak- 
ing kindly  to  his  advice,  I  have  planted 
from  one  to  two  acres  every  season  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  and  find  it  the 
best-paying'  crop  I  have  on  the  farm. 
We  generally  have  a  prolong'ed  dry  spell 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  first  part 
of  August.  This  season  it  extended 
through  August  and  until  the  tenth 
of  September,  and  most  of  the  pastures 
burned  up;  consequently,  the  cows 
failed.  By  throwing  over  a  liberal 
amount  of  sweet-corn  twice  a  day  I 
kept  my  cows  to  the  full  flow  of  milk, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  selling  but- 
ter to  my  neighbors  at  good  prices.  I 
consider  the  piece  I  had  in  corn  worth 
twenty-five  dollars  an  acre,  which  is 
more  than  I  could  have  realized  from 
any  grain  crop.  I  induced  a  neighbor 
to  plant  an  acre,  and  he  says  he  found  it 
of  especial  value  for  early  feed  for  hogs, 
as  it  comes  earlier  than  field-corn. 

Farmers  in  this  section  of  Towa  are 
beginning  to  see  their  way  through  the 
fodder  problem.  A  shredder  was  first 
introduced  in  this  locality  last  season, 
and  was  so  successful  that  a  great  many 
will  have  their  fodder  shredded  this 
fall  and  winter.  W.  E.  Chalfon. 


APPLE  CROP 

The  shortage  of  good  apples  this  year 
will  call  attention  to  some  little-known 
sections  of  New  York  state.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  southern  tier  of  counties, 
Sullivan,  and  on  west,  there  are  many 
good  apples  this  year.  Buyers  seldom 
go  there,  because  apple-growing  is  a 
side  issue  in  farming,  and  the  buyers 
like  to  go  where  it  is  the  chief  business. 
This  year  it  will  pay  1hem  to  get  off 
their  regular  routes  and  hunt  up  new 
fields. — Eural  New-Yorker. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BATJMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIP  MAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 
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JOHN  T.  LEWIS  i^BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 
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MPLOY  a  practical  painter.  There's 
no  economy  in  buying  ready-mixed 
paint  and  employing  a  tramp  to 
slather  it  on.  The  experienced  painter  will 
tell  you  that  if  you  want  paint 
which  lasts  you  must  use  Pure 
White  Lead.  To  be  sure  that 
it  is  pure,  see  that  the  packages 
bear  one  of  the  brands  named 
in  margin. 


Ell  EE  For  colors  use  National  Lead  Com- 
|  II  t  E  Pany's  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
ors. Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
"Uncle  Sam's  Experience  With  Paints"  for- 
warded upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


YEARS  PIANO  3155^00 
TRIAL 


ORGAN 


:k  with  interest  if  not  satis- 
—  bargain.  Write  today  for 
our  latest  catalogue.  It  ia  free. 
It  shows  you  the  latest  and  most 
up-to-date  Orsans  and  Pianos 
on  the  market.  It  tells  you  all 
(M  IIP  a.bout°ur  patent  combination  ac- 
<p£i#>UU  Ur  tions  and  orchestral  attachments 
which  imitate  a  great  variety  of  stringed  instruments. 
Something  new  and  novel  that  never  fails  to  please. 
A  discount  of  $10.00  on  every  Organ  and$20.00on  every 
Piano  if  you  get  our  catalogue  now.  We  sell  for  cash 
or  on  easy  payments.  Slo  money  in  advance  re- 
quired.  From  factory  to  home.  lVo  agents, 
No  middlemen's  profits.  Write  today. 

BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 

Box  628         '  Washington,  N.J, 


ELLWOOD  Steel  Wire  Fences. 


0  » Wmm 


Ellwood  Standard  Style. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE 


Six  styles,  all  heights,  for  every  fencing 
purpose  on  Farms,  Ranches,  Orchards,  &c. 

Strong,  Humane,  Cheap,  Durable. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Heavily  Galvanized  Best  Steel  Wires.  We 
have  agents  everywhere.  ELLWOOD 
FENCES  are  easy  to  get,  easy  to  pay  for, 
easy  to  put  up.  If  you  cannot  find  an 
agent  write  to  the  makers. 

CO.,   Chicago  or  New  York. 


G 


MACHINERY*".'  SUPPLIES  at  bargain  prices 


We  have  the  largest  machinery  depot  on  earth.  We  secure  our  machinery  from 
the  various  buildings  and  plants  that  we  are  constantly  buying.  We  purchased  The 
World's  Fair,  The  Omaha  Exposition,  The  Chicago  Post-Office  and  numerous  other 
noted  structures:  Our  facilities  for  rebuilding  machinery  are  unsurpassed.  We 
cover  all  our  sales  with  binding  guarantees.  BOILERS  FROM  $25  UP.  ENGINES 
FROM  $35  UP.  STEAM  PUMPS  FROM  $15  UP -etc.,  etc. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  general  supplies,  such  as 
BELTING,  SHAFTING,  HANGERS,  PULLEYS,  IRON 
PIPE,  VALVESand FITTINGS, IRON  ROOFING,  HARD- 
WARE, PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc.  Cut  this 
ad.  out  and  we  will  send  you  Free  our  250  page 
Catalogue  No.  34.      We  are  constantly  buying 
entire  stocks  at  Sheriffs  and  Receivers  Sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

West  35th  and  Iron  Streets,     =  CHICAGO. 


AS    /   /    I     I  I  I  i_ 


Artistic  monuments 


in  Olbite  Bronze 


COST  JVO  MORE 
THAN  PLAIN  OXES 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant  expense  and  care,  and  eventually 
crumbles  back  to  Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it  is  very  expensive. 
77|U]fA  Rt*AH*A  is  strictly  everlasting.  It  cannot  crumble 
Wl/Hv  Dl  vll*v  with  the  action  of  frost.  Moss  growth  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  more  artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not 
investigate  it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred  public 
monuments.  We  have  designs  from  S4.00  to  §4,000.00.  Write  at 
once  for  free  designs  and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gation. We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

£1K  monumental  Bronze  €©.,  34bVK^RtaKe' 


CDCC  SIX  EXQUISITE,  COSTLY  PINCER  DIMM 

r  IvCC  WB  TRUST  AGENTS  with  20  Mineral  Lamp  Wicbs.  Best  lllllUO 
■  wick  in  the  World,  Light  Kqual  to  Gas.  No  Smoke,  No  Smell,  No 

Triiniiiing,  No  liroken  Chimneys.   Can  he  sold  in  an  hour  or  two  at  5  cents  each.  When 
sold  send  us  the  money,  Jl.oo,  and  we  give  you  free  any  two  of  these  Solid 
Gold  Laid  rinps.  The  Stone  Set  Kinps  are  equal  in  appearance 
to  costly  Diamonds.  7  he  Band  Kings  are  elegant  in  design  /^fi 
'  ?d  to  wear  well  and  give  satisfaction.  ISB 


and  all  are  warranto 

We  take  back  unsold  goods.  No  cash  wanted  unUI  wicks  are  sold. 

Write  to  MIVKK.VL.  WICK  CO.,  Providence,  It.  1. 


ARE  YOU  MAKING  MONEY? 

— Out  of  your  poultry  we  mean.  If  not,  there  is  something  wrung.  May  be  yon  didn't 
start  ruht.  We  have  a  book  called  the  20th  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK  which  helps 
to  start  poultry  people  ritrht  and  then  keeps  them  right.  Telia  all  abont  the  business  and 
about  the  best — Reliable  lnenhalors  and  Brooders — used  all  over  the  world.    Book  sent 

for  iOc.  order  at  once.  Reliable  lncubatorand6rooderCo.,Box  B-41  Qaincy.W. 


!■■■■■■■■■■■■■!> 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

15  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO.  INC..  U.  &  A 


££Sfl?!  


A  GOOD  WINDMILL 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

Don't  bny  a  poor  one  when 
you  can  buy  the 

IMPERIAL 

with  patent  internal  gear  and 
malleable  iron  frame.  Write 
MAST,  FOOS  A-  CO. 
•ii  River  St.,  SprtnitBeld,  Ohio 


FREE 


TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big- 
paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 
prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on,  60  come 
~iU  I  — 


SUiClJ,    FARM  A.\i>  F1BESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


November  l,  1900 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 

INFLUENZA  OF  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP 

FOB  the  past  few  months  a  disease 
has  been  prevalent  among-  cattle 
and  sheep  that  for  the  want  of  a 
better  name  or  more  accurate 
term  has  been  called  influenza.  How 
widely  distributed  or  how  prevalent  the 
disease  may  be  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  animals 
in  a  community  have  been  attacked,  but 
the  mortality  among-  those  infected  has 
been  very  high. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  differ 
considerably,  depending-  upon  the  or- 
gans affected,  whether  it  be  1he  respi- 
ratory, the  digestive,  the  circulatory  or 
the  nervous  systems. 

The  owner  seldom  recognizes  the  on- 
set of  the  disease.  The  first  thing 
noticed  is  that  the  animal  refuses  to 
eat  or  drink  or  that  the  appetite  is  very 
irregular;  but  as  the  general  appear- 
ance is  bright  the  thought  of  serious 
disease  is  not  entertained,  a  recovery 
being  expected  in  a  few  days.  A  close 
examination  at  the  time  will  show  a 
mueh-quickened,  harder  pulse,  with  in- 
creased respiration".  The  respiratory 
sounds  are  dry  and  rasping.  In  the  early 
stage  there  is  little  or  no  discharge, 
but  there  is  later.  Pneumonia  is  likely 
to  develop.  If  the  bowels  are  involved 
there  will  be  diarrhea  and  the  dis- 
charges streaked  with  blood.  The  ap- 
parent constipation  often  present  is 
due  to  not  eating.  If  the  coverings  of 
the  brain  be  affected  the  animal  will 
appear  bright  and  the  eye  prominent 
and  clear  until  great  nervousness  de- 
velops. If  the  kidneys  are  affected  the 
urine  will  be  bloody.  In  some  cases  the 
skin  on  the  extremities  cracks  and  a 
serum  exudes,  which  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  eczema.  The  respiratory  system 
is  most  often  affected,  and  the  digestive 
tract  least  often.  Some  cases  die 
quicldy,  but  the  majority  become  weak 
and  bloodless  and  hang  on  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  sheep  we  have  much 
the  same  symptoms,  but  with  more 
nasal  discharge,  dropsy  and  swelling  of 
the  throat.  The  animals  become  stiff 
and  weak  and  linger  for  several  days. 

A  post-mortem  shows  redness  of  the. 
nasal  cavity,  of  the  trachea  and  bron- 
chi, and  often  solid  patches  in  the  lungs. 
There  will  be  effusion  about  the  heart, 
and  the  membrane  surrounding  it  will 
be  thickened.  There  may  be  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines.  There  will  be 
considerable  diminution  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  blood,  so  that  all  parts  will 
be  pale.  We  cannot  recommend  a  line 
of  treatment,  but  would  advise  consult- 
ing the  local  veterinarian  early. 

We  desire  to  learn  of  the  distribution 
of  the  disease,  and  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving information  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease  over  the  state. — A.  W. 
Bitting,  D.V.M.,  in  Bulletin  of  Indiana 
Experiment  Station. 

4. 

NEW  CLASS  OF  FARMERS 

During  the  past  few  years  a  new  class 
of  farmers  has  rapidly  appeared.  They 
are  city  men  who  have  bought  farms 
and  started  in  to  develop  them  as  they 
would  a  manufacturing  or  commercial 
business.  Some  of  these  men  were  born 
in  the  country;  others  have  for  years 
desired  a  country  home.  They  want  to 
make  even  a  hobby  self-supporting. 
They  can  put  up  the  money  to  buy  the 
land,  stock  and  tools,  but  they  say  that 
they  cannot  get  the  brains.  They  can 
find  four  capable  managers  of  a  factory 
where  they  can  find  one  for  a  farm. 
That  is  the  story  we  hear  again  and 
again.  What  does  it  mean?  Are  these 
men  too  exacting?  Do  they  ask  too 
much  of  their  "farmer,"  or  is  the 
trouble  with  the  latter?  There  are  two 
sides  to  the  question,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  some  of  these  jobs  offer  a 
fine  opportunity  for  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  run  a  farm.  There  is  need  of  a 
class  of  men  specially  trained  for  this 
work.  The  agricultural  colleges  ought 
to  fill  this  want. — Kural  New-Yorker. 

The  Mountain  Rose  has  joined  Craw- 
ford's Early  and  Crawford's  Late  in  the 
list  of  special  favorites  with  market- 
peach  growers. 


WE  WIJLL  SHIP  ANY  CORNISH  ABTEKICAN  PIANO  OK  ORGAN  UPON  THE  DISTINCT  UNDER- 

|  STANDING  THAT  IF  NOT  FOUND  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY  AFTER  12  MONTHS'  USE, 

WE  Wllil*  TAKE  IT  BACK,  thug  giving  you  one  year's  free  trial  in  your  own  homo  ami  a  gash  bonus  besid  es.  J 

You  take  no  riek  when  you  buy  on  the  celebrated  Cornish  Plan.  It  is  the  only  way. 

Arguments  and  claims  are  worthless  in  the  face  of  this  guarantee.  If  as  good  pianos  and  organs  c  raid  be  bought  anywhere! 
else  for  as  little  money,  we  could  not  afford  to  make  an  offer  like  this,  but  we'll  go  further.  In  proof  of  this  statement  which  may  1 
to  some  appear  extravagant,  we  give  to  every  purchaser  a  guarantee  that  is  practically  a  bond  secured  on  the  whole  of  our  plant  | 
and  property  worth  OVEK  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS,  warranting  each  instrument  sold  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  FurJ 
thermore  the  Cornish  American  Pianos  and  Organs  are  far  better  in  quality  and  general  appearance  than  nlncty-nlne  \ 
per  eent.  of  the  instruments  offered  for  sale  by  any  other  Arm  of  piano  and  organ  manufacturers,  or  any  agents  and  dealers, 
for  twice  the  amount  of  money  we  ask. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  but  a  Cornish  American  Piano  or  Organ  in 
■  face  of  this  guarantee,  as  you  save  half  by  purchasing  from  the  only  firm  of 
[  actual  manufacturers  of  high  grade  Pianos  and  Organs  that  sells  exclusively  ( 
I  to  the  general  public  at  first  cost. 
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M  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  GIFT. 


We  want  every  reader  of  thispaperto  write  for  THE  CORNISH 
AMERICAN  SOUVENIR  CATALOG  HE,  handsomely  illustrated 
with  presentation  plate  in  colors,  and  fully  depicting  and  describing 
50  of  the  Paris  Exposition  Models  of  Cornish  American  Pianos  and 
Organs,  also  our  interesting  book,  "THE  HEART  OP  THE  PEOPLE," 
and  our  Co-partnership  plan  by  which  you  or  ANYONE  CAN  GET 

A  Gormsh  Piano  ot*  Organ  Free. 

Send  us  your  address  to-day  and  we  will  mail  this  eouvenir  gift 
FREE,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


$10     THIS  COUPON  $20 
WORTH  MONEY  TO  YOU. 

A. prompt  response  will  secure  you 
a  discount  ot  »IO  on  any  Organ,  or 
•  20  on  any  Piano  listed  In  our  cata- 
logue. Write  at  once. 


Pianos  f™m  $155* 


CRUISE  With  every  piano  i 
llflit&C  we  include  our  1 
patent  Multitone  Attach- 
ment,imitating  almost  any  J| 
stringed  instrument  made,  A 
OIXK   REFERENCES : 
Our  Bank,  your  Bank,  any  \ 
Bank,  or  any  one  of  more  | 
than  one-quarter  million  satisfied  customers.  Get  our  new  Register  of  |j 
2000  latest  purchasers  i  n  every  state  in  the  Union— your  friends  are  using 
Cornish  Pianos  &  Organs.  We  Bellforelthercashor  easy  payments. 

CORNISH  &  CO.,  Washington,  N.J. 

For  50  years  Piano  end  Organ  Makers  to  the  American  People* 


Organs  &°m, 


VICTOR 

FEED-MILLS 

AND 

Horse-Powers  Combined 

Grinding  from  12  to  60  bushels  per  hour  of 

CORN  SM  COB  and  SMALL  GRAIN 

And  furnishing  power  for  FEED-CUTTERS,  etc. 

No  Increase  in  Prices. 
Send  for  New  1900  Catalogue  showing  full  line  of 
FEED-MILLS,  HORSE-POWERS 

SA WING-MACHINES  AND  JACKS 

THE  J.  H.  McLAIN  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio** 


How  to  Quit  Tobacco 

A  new  discovery,  odorless  and  tasteless,  that  ladies 
can  give  in  coffee  or  any  kind  of  food,  quickly  curing 
the  patient  without  his  knowledge.  Any  one  can 
have  a  free  trial  package  hy  addressing  Rogers  Drug 
*  Chemical  Co.,  1250  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  easily  drive  foul  tobacco-smoke  and 
dirty  spittoons  from  the  home. 


SAVE'^yoi 


now  wasted 
up  chimney 
BY  USING 


FUEL 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory- 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

3  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Employment 


that  nets  $50  to 
a  month. 
The  work  ie  light 
and  pleasant, 
_  town  or  country, 

'   ;        trave  1  i or  at 

home.  No  gentleman  or  lady  of  fail- business  ability  but 
can  succeed  in  it  wherever  the  English  language  is  used. 
No  InvcMtment,  no  risk.  Special  inducements  NOW. 
Address  K.  Hannaford,  135  Times  Bid*;.,  New  York. 

Buggy  wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
With  Axles  Welded  and  Set.  11.00. 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  Steel  or  Rubber 
Tire.    Send  for  catalogue  giving  prices  on  wheels 
H  to  -t  in.  Trdad  with  instructions  for  ordering. 
Portland  Sleighs,  $11.50.  Bob  Sleds,  $10.50 

Special  Grade  Wheels  for  repair  work,     -    -  5.50 
Freight  prepaid,    if  you  writeto-day.  Vi,  F.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED 

In  every  county  to  supply  the  people  with  the  "HOME 
REMEOY,"  the  best  family  medicine  on  the  market. 
Good  pay  and  steady  employment  to  right  parties. 
Address  GEORGE  C.  IE  OKA,  LEWISBURG,  OHIO. 


This  beautiful  Jewel  Casket  is  silk 
lined,  has  a  hinged  cover  and  con- 
tains all  of  the  following  pieces  of 
jewelry:  Gold  Watch  Chain  and 
I  Charm,. Bracelet  and  Locket,4  Scarf 
PinB,  (Diamond,  Turquoise,  Ruby, 
Emerald),  Genuine  Electric  Diamond  King,  Plain  Gold 
Ring.Pair  Cuff  Buttons,5  Stick  Pins,(Fly,  Butterliy,  Horse- 
shoe, Marlowe.3  Hearts),  Enameled  Brooch,  Trilby  Heart, 
Emerald  Belt  Pin  and  3  Beauty  Pins.  This  jewelry  is  fine 
gold  plated,  and  the  stones  are  exquisite  imitations  of  the 
precious  gems  they  represent.  You  can  get  this  beautiful 
Jewel  Casket  with  the  twenty-two  pieces  of  fine  jewelry 
absolutely  free  for  selling  only  eight  boxes  of  our  Ounce 
of  Prevention  Tablets,  The  Great  Cold  Remedy  and  Headache  Cure.  Cures  Cold  in  One  Day!  Relieves  Headache  at 
Once!  If  you  agree  to  sell  only  eight  boxes  at  25  cents  a  box,  write  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you  the  tablets  by  mail 
postpaid.  When  sold  send  us  the  money,  $2.00,  and  we  will  send  you  this  beautiful  premium,  exactly  as  described  same 
day  money  is  received.  If  you  do  not  sell  all  of  the  tablets,  we  will  send  you  two  pieces  of  jewelry  for  each  box  sold. 
This  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  get  a  charming  assortment  of  elegant  jewelry  for  a  very  little  work.   Write  to-day  to 

NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO-,  Lock  Box  17  L,  <01O  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Employ  your  spare  hours  by  in- 
troducing to  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, the  best  cheap  paint  in  the  market. 

It'sLythite. 

Good  for  inBide  and  outside  work. 

A  dry  powder  mixed  with  cold  Water  and 
it's  all  ready  to  use. 

Pure  white  and  24  handsome  shaden. 

Exclusive  territory  given  to  live,  pro- 
gressive agents. 

Liberal  commissions  paid. 

FRANK  S.  DeROSDE  COMPANY, 
52-54  Jolm  Street,        .        New  York. 


WAN  CO. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE ! 
FIREPROOF! 

If  you  are  going  to 
build,  or  have  leaky 
I  shingle  or  tin  roofs, 

SEND    FOR  SAMEI/Ifi 
AND  CIRCULAR.  . 
110  to  11C  Naxsuu  St.,  New  York. 


FENCE!™™ 


STRONGEST 

Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18.         Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  S.  A. 


FARMS 


If  yon  would  like  to  buy  a  farm 
in  Missouri  or  Kansas  write  to 
GEORGE  J.  MILLER, 
Land  Agent,  Kansas  City*  Mo. 


Farmers'  Own  Knife 


THOKOUGHLY  PEACTICAL 
knife  for  heavy  work.  Blades 
Land-forged  from  the  very  best 
steel.  Brass-lined,  finely  fin- 
No  sharp  corners  to  wear  holes 
Genuine  H.  &  B.  goods 
United 

States  as  being  hand-forged  y/^w 
and  high-class.   Also  a  little  /'lillr 
the  highest-priced  goods 
made— that  is  because 


ished. 

in  the  pocket, 
well  known  all  over  the 


they  are  worth  more. 
This  knife  usually 
sells  in  the  stores  / 
for  not  less  than     /  ^ 
one  dollar  and 
twenty-five 
cents. 


jjj^  Given 
If      as  a  Premi* 

urn  for  Six  Yearly 
Subscriptions  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year  and  This  Knife  for   .   .  . 


$1*25 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  SIX  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside.   Postage  paid  by  us.   Always  order  by  the  premium  number. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


2>sv^v*v«^^NV\\v^x\NX\\x\\v\^v\\v\^^ 


/    ArCMTQ    \Y7  A  rvTHT'CF^    IM    'C\rE''DV  citv'  tmvn  or  village  to  work  under  appointment  J 

t  ./\VJE.1N  1  O  W  /\1N  1  XIXJ  UN  jE.  V  Hl\.  I  of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  as  circulators.  J 
/  — — ^ ^ — — — — i*- mm*. — _ ____ No  special  experience  required.    No  investment, 

A  no  risk  of  any  kind.    Arrangements  on  behalf  of  agents  for  the  season  of  1900^-1901  just  opening  are  favorable  beyond  precedent.  ^ 

£  Not  only  is  the  necessary  equipment  sent  free  and  fully  prepaid,  but  the  newly  prepared  and  detailed  instructions  are  so  4 

f  unusually  complete  and  practical  as  in  special  manner  to  safeguard  the  work  and  assure  success.    Spare  time  can  be  utilized  / 

^  with  great  profit,  or  it  may  be  followed  as  a  regular  business.    Canvassing,  Local  and  General  Agents  of  either  sex  will  receive  A 

%  THE  GREATEST  CASH  COMMISSION  S^^pE^ST^  i 

£  — ■      '  ■        '  —  i  i  —  — ...  ■■  i    finished  work.    Discarding  contingent  offers, 

^  as  rebates  and  prizes,  which  commonly  result  in  disappointment,  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  pays  its  agents  their  full,  extra  ^ 

A  large  commission  in  cash  immediately.    Renewals  same  as  new  subscribers.    Circulators  will  have  every  aid  and  facility  at  com-  ^ 

v  mand  of  the  publishers.    Fall  and  winter  being  the  seasons  for  best  success,  all  who  seek  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  £ 

^  should  write  at  once  for  particulars.  Address  THE  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  Department  of  Agents,  Springfield,  Ohio.  ^ 
<X\\X\\X\\V\\X\\V\\X\\^^ 
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SELECTIONS 


LARGEST  THINGS  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  largest  locomotive-works  in 
the  world  are  in  Philadelphia. 
The  largest  ear-manufacturing 
shop  in  the  world  is  in  Pittsburg. 
The  largest  drug-house  in  the  world 
is  in  St.  Louis. 

The  largest  wholesale  dry-goods 
house  in  the  world  is  in  Is'ew  York. 

The  largest  gun-works  in  the  world 
are  in  Essen. 

The  largest  tobacco-factory  is  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  largest  drop-hammer  in  the 
world  is  the  property  of  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Company's 

The  largest  bottling-manufactory  is 
in  Pittsburg. 

The  largest  spring-works  are  in  Pitts- 
burg. 

The  largest  bank  is  in  London. 

The  largest  church  is  in  Rome. 

The  largest  beef  and  pork  packing 
house  is  in  Chicago. 

The  largest  starch  business  is  in  Os- 
wego. 

The  largest  copper-mine  is  in  Mich- 
igan. 

The  largest  pumping-engine  in  the 
world  is  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine. 

The  largest  match-factory  in  the 
world  is  at  Barberton,  Ohio.  Its  ca- 
pacity is  one  hundred  million  a  day. 

The  greatest  railroad  in  the  world  is 
in  the  United  States. 

The  greatest  hotel  is  in  New  York. 

The  greatest  marble-quarry  is  in 
Vermont. 

The  greatest  flour-mill  is  in  Minne- 
apolis. 

The  greatest  copper  and  brass  mill  is 
in  Water  bury. 

The  greatest  stove-factory  is  in  De- 
troit. 

The  greatest  whisky  industry  is  in 
the  United  States,  the  output  being 
more  than  eighty  million  gallons  a 
year. 

The  largest  sewing-machine  works  in 
the  world  are  at  Elizabethport. 

The  largest  boot  and  shoe  industry  is 
at  Lynn. 

The  largest  grocery-house  in  the 
world  is  in  New  York. 

The  largest  hardware-house  in  the 
world  is  in  St.  Louis. 

The  largest  state  is  Texas. 

The  largest  financier  in  the  world  is 
in  New  York. 

The  largest  broker  is  in  New  York. 

The  largest  stock-exchange  is  in  New 
York. 

The  largest  city  (in  area)  is  New 
York. 

The  largest  life-insurance  companies 
are  in  New  York. 

The  largest  buildings  are  in  New 
York. 

The  largest  corporation  in  the  world 
is  in  Pennsylvania — the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  capital  stock  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars.  Next  comes 
the  Federal  Steel  Company,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, capital  authorized  two  hundred 
million  dollars. 

The  largest  monument  in  the  world 
is  in  Washington — largest  in  the  sense 
of  height  and  cost. 

The  loftiest  structure  in  the  world  is 
in  Paris — the  Eiffel  tower. 

The  largest  steamboat  runs  in  Long 
Island  sound  between,  New  York  and 
Fall  river. 

The  largest  steamship  plies  between 
New  York,  Southampton  and  Bremen. 

The  largest  locomotive  is  on  a  short 
line  in  Pittsburg. 

The  larg-est  college  or  university  is 
Harvard,  considering  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  students.  Its  undergraduates 
exceed  in  number  those  of  Oxford. 

The  greatest  ship-building  plant  in 
the  world  is  at  Glasgow. 

The  largest  suspension-bridge  in  the 
world  is  in  New  York. 

The  largest  metal  spans  in  the  world 
are  in  New  York  (the  Washington 
bridge). 

The  largest  public  gardens  are  in 
Paris. 

The  largest  number  of  theaters  is  in 
London. 

The  largest  hospital  in  the  world  is 
in  Paris — the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

The  largest  stone  structure  is  in 
Egypt. 


The  largest  falls  are  in  New  York. 
The  largest  river  is  in  South  America. 
-New  York  Press. 


LONG-LIVED  FOLKS 

Because  one's  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents lived  to  be  nearly  one  Imndred 
does  not  make  it  certain  that  their 
descendants  will  do  likewise,  for  the 
inheritance  of  vitality  may  all  be  dis- 
sipated in  twenty  years  of  high  living. 
A  small  stock  of  vital  force  well  taken 
care  of  may  last  twice  as  long. 

People  who  are  long-lived  all  have 
certain  physical  traits  that  are  not  no- 
ticeable. In  the  first  place  they  have 
straight  backs.  The  majority  of  folks 
have  curvature  of  the  spine  in  some 
degree;  iirmotieeable  it  may  be.  but  it  is 
there.  The  man  who  will  live  to  be  old 
has  a  straight  back,  holds  his  head  up, 
and  has  a  broad,  deep  chest.  This 
means  that  the  vital  organs  are  not 
crowded  and  perform  their  functions 
unimpeded. 

Usually  with  long-lived  folks  the 
trunk  is  long  and  the  legs  short  in  pro- 
portion. The  habit  of  deep,  slow 
breathing  also  belongs  to  this  section 
of  the  human  race.  A  calm  nature  is 
necessary,  too,  for  a  person  always  in 
a  flutter,  either  with  rage  or  joy,  wears 
himself  out.  Easy  motions  and  a  light 
step,  with  muscular  relaxation,  are 
other  characteristics. 

Those  who  live  long  are  always  small 
eaters.  The  enormous  task  the  liver 
and  stomach  of  a  gourmand  have  daily 
is  too  much  for  any  system. — Selected. 


THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Of  the  original  "seven  wonders  of  the 
world"  none  now  remains  except  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt.  The  tomb  of 
Mausolus,  king  of  Caria.  built  about  350 
B.C.,  was  destroyed  before  1400  A.D. 
The  third  wonder,  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  was  built  552  B.C.,  and  was 
destroyed  356  B.C.  The  fourth  wonder, 
the  walls  and  terraces  of  Babylon,  were 
erected  about  570  B.C.;  they  decayed 
gradually,  after  Babylon  had  ceased  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  erected  in  224 
B.C.,  stood  sixty-four  years,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  and  lay  in 
ruins  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years, 
until  a  Jew  bought  it  and  took  it  on 
nine  hundred  camels  to  Alexandria. 
The  statue  of  Zeus,  at  Olympus,  was 
made  437-433  B.C.,  was  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  destroyed  by  fire 
475  A.D.  The  Pharos,  at  Alexandria, 
was  built  about  2S3  B.C.,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  about  1300- 
1400  A.D. 

"HOW  DO  YOU  DO?" 

The  Germans  say.  "Wie  befinden  sie 
sich?"  (How  do  you  find  yourself?)  or 
"Wie  gents?"  (How  goes  it'?);  the 
Dutch,  "Hoe  vaart  gij?"  (How  do  you 
fare?);  the  Italians,  "Come  state?" 
(How  do  you  stand  ?) ;  the  French, 
"Comment  vous  portez-vous?"  (How  do 
you  carry  yourself?).  In  Spain,  as  in 
Germany,  the  usual  greetings  are, 
"Como  esta  usted?"  (How  are  you?) 
or  "Que  tal  va?"  (How  goes  it?).  The 
Greeks  say,  "Ti  kamete?"  (What  do  you 
do?),  while  in  China  the  expression  is, 
"Have  you  eaten  your  rice?"  in  Russia, 
"Be  well!"  or  "How  do  you  live  on?" 
and  in  Arabia,  "May  your  morning  be 
good!"-  or  "God  grant  thee  his  favors!" 
The  Turk's  greeting  is,  "Be  under  the 
care  of  God,"  and  that  of  the  Persians, 
"Is  thy  exalted  condition  good?  May 
thy  shadow  never  be  less!"  The  brief- 
est and  at  the  same  time  most  expres- 
sive sahitation  is  the  North  American 
Indian's  "How!" 

i. 

THE  SUMMER-BOARDER  BUSINESS 

According  to  the  latest  statistics 
from  New  Hampshire  there  were  no 
less  than  174,280  summer  boarders  from 
outside  the  state  entertained  there  last 
season,  of  whom  58,222  are  reported  as 
remaining  one  week  or  longer,  95,706 
transient  guests  remaining  less  than 
one  week,  and  20,352  guests  occupying 
cottages.  The  cash  income  from  the 
business  is  given  as  $4,947,935,  exclusive 
of  the  guests'  outside  expenses.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  summer-boarder 
business  is  still  one  of  New  Hampshire's 
leading  industries. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY— NOT  A  MATTER  OF  CHANCE 

$17,500  in  Prizes 

EVERY  WOMAN  HAS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  WIN 
A  LARGE  PRIZE.   THERE  ARE  NO  BLANKS. 

THE  DELINEATOR,  the  Magazine  of  Fashion  well  known  for  a  generation, 
celebrates  the  dawn  of  the  new  century— the  year  1901— by  offering  1901 
prizes  ranging  from  $500  to  $5.00  to  1901  women.    Total  of  prizes,  $17,500. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded,  not  to  those  sending  the  largest  number  of  sub- 
scriptions to  THE  DELINEATOR,  but  to  those  sending  the  largest  number  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  each  town  in  which  they  are  secured.  The 
woman  living  in  the  smallest  town  has  just  as  good  a  chance  to  win  a  large 
prize  as  the  woman  living  in  a  city. 

To  this  end  all  towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
divided  into  seven  classes,  according  to  population: 

CLASS  ONE  Includes  all  cities  of  200,000  inhabitants  or  over.  In  this  class  there 

are  28  prizes  to  be  given  away,  the  highest  being  $500,  the  lowest  $5.00. 
CLASS  TWO  Includes  all  cities  from  50,000  to  200,000  inhabitants.  In  this  class 

there  are  133  prizes  to  be  given  away,  the  highest  being  $400,  the  lowest  $5.00. 
CLASS  THREE  includes  all  cities  from  30,000  to  50,000  inhabitants.  In  this  class 

there  are  208  prizes  to  be  given  away,  the  highest  being  $350,  the  lowest  $5.00. 
CLASS  FOUR  includes  all  cities  from  10,000  to  30,000  inhabitants-  In  this  class 

there  are  257  prizes  to  be  given  away,  the  highest  being  $300,  the  lowest  $5.00. 
CLASS  FIVE  Includes  all  towns  from  5,000  to  10,000  inhabitants.    In  this  class 

there  are  307  prizes  to  be  given  away,  the  highest  being  $200,  the  lowest  $5.00. 
CLASS  SIX  Includes  all  towns  from  1,000  to  5,000  Inhabitants.  In  this  class  there 

are  367  prizes  to  be  given  away,  the  highest  being  $150,  the  lowest  $5.00. 
CLASS  SEVEN  includes  towns  of  1,000  Inhabitants  and  under.  In  this  class  there 

are  601  prizes  to  be  given  away,  the  highest  being  $100,  the  lowest  $5.00. 

MIT  I  TTQTT?  ATTON  A  woman  talcing  subscriptions  in  a  city  of  25,000  population  would 
iLiLUJilvniiun  be  in  Class  4.  She  would  compete  with  others  sending  subscrip- 
tions from  towns  of  10,000  population  up  to  30,000.  She  would  have  an  opportunity  of  winning 
one  of  257  prizes,  which  might  be  as  high  as  $300  and  could  not  be  less  thanks.  She  would  win  a 
larger  prize  if  she  sent  in  twenty  subscriptions  than  would  a  women  who  forwarded  twenty  from 
a  town  of  30,000,  because  her  proportion  of  subscriptions  to  population  would  be  larger.  This 
being  the  case,  some  very  small  lists  will  win  some  very  large  prizes.  In  one  of  our  recent 
prize  off  ers,  a  woman  in  Washington,  D.C.,  won  a  prize  of  $25  for  securing  only  14  subscriptions. 

NO  rONTVTTION^  Tne  same  woman  can  win  several  prizes  in  every  class  by  taking  sub- 
"v  VV7111/111V/1U  scriptions  in  different  towns.  The  contest  begins  with  this  announce- 
ment and  will  terminate  February  ISth,  1 901.  Providing  the  first  order  contains  two  or  more 
subscriptions,  they  will  be  accepted  at  90  cents  each.  Subscriptions  can  be  sent  afterward  at  the 
90-cent  rate  until  February  15th,  1901.  The  regular  price  of  The  Delineator  is  $1.00  a  year.  Sub- 
scriptions must  begin  with  November  or  December  of  1900,  or  January,  February  or  March  of  1901. 

PftfYRTTQ  V  OR  ATT  Every  woman  who  fails  to  win  one  of  the  above  prizes,  but  who 
llvV/IIU  I  Kflx  sends  subscriptions  at  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  two  hundred 

inhabitants  of  a  town,  will  be  paid  a  special  prize  of  ten  cents  on  each  subscription  secured,  in 
addition  to  the  ten  cents  allowed  above. 


WHY  DO  WE  LIMIT  THIS  OFFER  TO  WOMEN? 

and  women  can  best  recommend  it  to  women.  It  is  a  great  favorite  among  them.  There  are 
now  more  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  subscribers.  If  you  are  not  interested  in 
this  offer,  call  the  attention  of  your  friends  to  it. 

ALL  women  in  sending  their  first  order  of  two  or  more  subscriptions  must  mention  that 
they  are  to  apply  upon  the  above  offer;  complete  information  regarding  prizes,  with 
order  blanks  will  be  sent.    To  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
THE  DELINEATOR,  full  information  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Address,. 

THE  DELINEATOR 

7  to  17  West  13th  Street,  New  York 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

Mrs.  L.Lanier,  Mar 
tin.Tenn.  .writes:' 
"Itreducel  my  weight  2  I  H>i.  inl5days 
without  any  unpleasant  effeots  whateYer." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense'. 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage  ,ete. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,St.  Louis.  Ho. 


DC  F.W1LMOFTS  (original) 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  VAGINAL  SYRINGE 

Its  principle  of  action— that  of  INJECTION  and 
SUCTION— assures  a  thorough  cleansing.  All 
in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber;  always  ready  for 
'nstantuse.  Beware  of  Imitations.  The  only 
genuine  hassi ^nature  of  Dk.F.  Welhoft  moul- 
ded on  each  syri nge.  Accept  no  other.but  write 
for  illustrated  booklet  of  "Useful  In- 
formation for  Women  Only  "  FREE. 
GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO.,  Dept.  22, 
13  Astor  Place,  Sew  York  City.  ' 


FREE 


RHEUMATISM 
CURE! 


If  you  have  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lumbago,  Sciatica, 
etc.,  when  doctors  fail  to  cure  you,  you  write  to  me 
and  I  will  send  you,  free  of  cost,  a  trial  package  of 
the  most  wonderful  remedy  which  cured  me  and 
thousands  of  others,  among  them  cases  of  over  forty 
years'  standing.  This  is  no  humbug  or  deception, 
but  an  honest  remedy  that  cured  more  than  50,001) 
persons  in  the  past.  Address  JOHN  A.  SMITH, 
748  Germania  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


.Buckingham's  Dye. 

A  Natural  Black  for  the. 

Whiskers 

50  ot».  of  drusgiita  or  R.  P.  H»Uj 
^Co.,NMhu»,M.U. 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula,  Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  DR.  BYE.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MAIN  or  WOMAN 

to  employ  and  superintend  agents— $50  per  month  and 
expenses.  Experience  not  required.  Permanent  position. 
ZIEGLER   CO..   271   Locust   street.  Philadelphia. 

^MAGIC  GOLDOMETER 

yrv*  Silver,  also  Hods  and  Needles.    Circular  2  cent*. 
B.  0.  STAl'FKEIi,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

T  I  DC  WADM  Expelled  Alive;  head  guaran- 
lHr  CBnUKrl  teed.  2-cent  stamp  for  booklet. 
BYRON  FIELD  A.-  CO.,  183  State  Street,  Chicago. 

D||DTIIE?C  CURED  while  you  work.  Yon 

■  m  w  ■  I  V  l»  C  pay  g!4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SFEIKS,  Box  513,  Westbrook,  Maink. 

CBCPTMPI  C6  atwnoiesaie.  Send 
OrCU  I  HuLCO  forcatalog.  Agents 

wanted.  COl'LIEUOPHCil  CO.  CUcagoJu, 


TWO  RINGS 


ISend  name  and  address  no  money  i  and  we  will  mail  you  I 
1 12  boxes  of  Comfort  Cough  Tablets.  Will  cure  a  cough  in  one  I 
[day.  SellthcmforlO  centsabox.  Sendusthe$1.20and| 
I  we  will  mail  you  these  two  beautiful  SOLID  GOLD  laid  Rings.  I 
I  Will  wear  a  lifetime.  No  money  required  till  tablets  are  sold,  r 
|We  take  back  all  not  sold. 

ICOMFORT  MEDICINE  CO.,  Providence,  R. 


Do  You  Want  To  Know  % 


0 


^  List. 


BOUT  the  most  Iiheral  premium  offers  ever  ^ 
made  by  any  first-class  magazine  or  home  £ 
journal?  If  so,  write  for  our  new  Premium  / 
It  is  Free,  and  contains  many  of  the  most 


£  attractive  propositions  ever  made.  Address 
'f  THE  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  Springfield,  Ohio  * 

FREE  RUPTURE  CURE! 

If  ruptured  write  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  F  Main  Street, 
Adams,  New  York,  aud  he  will  send  free  a  trial  of 
his  wonderful  method.  Whether  skeptical  or  uot 
get  this  free  method  and  try  the- remarkable  inven- 
tion that  cures  without  pain,  danger,  operation  or 
detention  from  work.   Write  to-day.   Don't  wait. 

Can  Readily  Make 
$18  to  $25 

weekly  by  representing  us  in  any  locality 
and  as  the  position  is  both  pleasant  and  profitable  the  year  round,  I 
will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all.  Even  your  spare  time  is 
valuable  and  if  you  really  want  to  make  money,  address,  with  2c 
stamp,  BBS.  DART  E.  WHEELER,  8?  Washington  St.  Chicago,  IU. 

m  H 1  B  Bfl  M    CURED  WITH 

ASTHMA  Asthmalene 

Send  for  FREE  Trial  Bottle  and  Testimonials. 

Dr.  Taft  Bros.  Medicine  Co..  79  E.  130th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


LADIES 


Fnclnl  Blemlshea.Tetter.Snlt 
Rheum,  Karber**  Itch.  Scald 
Head,  Ring  Worm,  itchlnc* 
I*Hc»,  Sore  Eyelid*,  and  all 

Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spcncer'a  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c.  A.  O.  PILSOJf, 
Pharmacist,  182?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


ladies; 


Make  Big  Wages 
 AT  HOME  

and  will  ctadly  tell  you  all  about  my 
work.  It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  allsending 
2c.  stamp.  MKS.  A.  II.MIUUI.VS,  Box 20  lionton  Harbor, lUlrh. 

PPOPTT^  Others  are  realizing  good  incomes  with 
luuril  J  only  flu  or  even  NO  capital  invested. 
TUTTUfiTTT  Wlv  B0t  y0"  '  Fair  talkinK  ability  and 
WlillUUl  earnest  business  ambition  required. 

_     We  do  the  rest.  Write  us  immediately. 
CAPI  TAL    The  CroweU  &  Eirkpatrick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Myself  cured,  I  will  gladly  f^nriitlP 
inform  any  one  addicted  to  VUl/UIIIw 

Morphine,  Opium  or  Laudanum 

Of  a  never-failing  harmless  Home  Cure. 

MRS.  MARY  D.  BALDWIN,  P.O.  Box  ISIS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Large  sample  mailed  free. 
Coe  Ciicm.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

DCIft  UfETTIIIfi  CURED.  Sample  FaEE. 
OkU'fff  CI  1  I HII  Dr.F.  E.  May.Bloomintfton.m. 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1 


November  1,  1900 


THE  FARM  A1ND  FIRESIDE 


8  Two  Funny  Books  by  Josiah  Allen's  Wife 


IN 
IS 
IS 


ONE  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  "SAHAKTIIA  AMONG 
THE  BRETHREN "    (GREATLY  REDLTEU) 


"SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA" 

Premium  No.  34 

"  Samantha  at  Saratoga;  or,  Racin'  After  Fashion"  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  a  summer 
season  'mid  the  world  of  fashion  at  Saratoga,  the  proudest  pleasure  resort  of  America.  The  book  takes  off 
Follies,  Flirtations,  Low-necked  Dressing,  Dudes,  Pug-dogs,  Tobogganing,  and  all  the  extremes  of  fashion- 
able dissipation,  in  the  author's  inimitable  and  mirth- provoking  style.  The  story  of  Samantha's  "  tower" 
to  Saratoga,  accompanied  by  her  "  wayward  pardner,"  will  make  you  laugh  till  your  sides  ache. 

"SAMANTHA  AMONG  THE  BRETHREN" 

Premium  No.  55 

"Samantha  Among  the  Brethren  ;  or,  The  Upholdin'  of  the  Meetin'-house  "  was  written  to  exhibit  the 
comic  side  of  the  men's  argument  against  women  "a-settin'  on  the  conference,"  and  she  does  it  to  perfec- 
tion. Bishop  Newman  says  of  it,  "It  is  irresistibly  humorous  and  beautiful ;  the  best  of  all  that  has  come 
from  the  pen  of  'Josiah  Allen's  Wife.'  "  Samantha's  gossip  about  the  "doin's"  of  Josiah  and  her  neighbors 
and  the  tribulations  of  the  women-folks  in  raising  money  with  which  to  paper  the  meeting-house  is  funny. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  each  of  these  books,  in  expensive  bind- 
ing, were  sold  for  $2.50  a  copy.    We  here  offer  special  premium 
editions  of  these  two  famous  books,  which  contain  every  word 
.  and  every  picture  the  same  as  in  the  $2.50  editions.    Size  of  each 
page,  5J  by  7 J  inches.    Children  and  grown-up  people  alike  read 
with  rapturous  delight  these  two  Samantha  books. 
They  are  written  in  a  vein  of  strong  common  sense, 
as  pure  and  innocent  as  the  prattle  of  a  child,  which 
keeps  the  reader  constantly  enjoying  an  ever  fresh 
feast  of  fun.  They  are  the  truest  of  American  humor. 


OVER   200   COMIC  PICTURES 


Comic  illustrations  are  the  fun-makers  for  the  eyes,  and  these  two  books  contain  more  than 
200  pictures,  most  of  them  full-page  size,  similar  in  character  to  those  shown  here.    Merely  to 
see  them  is  to  laugh.    These  two  great  laugh-making  books  are  unexcelled  for  read- 
ing aloud  to  the  family.    We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  promptly  refund  your  money. 


40  Cents 


We  Will  5end  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and 
Either  One  of  the  Above  Books  for  Only  .... 

C  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Either  One  of  These  Samantha  Books  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Sub= 
scriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


ONE  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  "SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA 


51  LVER=  PLATED 

Salt  and  Pepper  Shaker 

BOTH  GIVEN  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

These  shakers  are  2f  inches  high  by  \\  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  a 
good  proportion  and  makes  a  good-sized  shaker.  They  are  neatly  embossed, 
the  bottom  up  to  the  embossing  and  the  top  being  highly  burnished,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  shaker  is  satin-fiuished.  They  are  well  silver-plated 
on  a  base  of  high-grade  nickel-silver,  which  insures  good  wearing  quality. 


Genuine  Diamond  Brand 
Scissors . . . 
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Length  7}  inches. 


70  Cents 


These  are  the  genuine  Diamond  Brand 
Scissors,  made  and  warranted  by  the  largest 
scissors-factory  in  the  world.  They  are  made 
of  fine  steel,  hand-forged,  ground  edges,  tem- 
pered by  experts,  heavily  nickel-plated,  highly  polished. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  These  Nickel-plated  Steel  Scissors  for  Only 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  THREE  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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GENUINE 
DIAMOND  BRAND 


RAZOR 


Premium  No.  417 


The  set,  a  salt  and  a  pepper,  is  packed  in  a  case,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid.  They  are  very  neat  and  very  serviceable.  This  set  is  especially 
good  value  and  an  extra  liberal  reward  for  but  two  yearly  subscriptions. 
Send  two  yearly  subscriptions  for  it  and  we  know  you  will  be  pleased. 


75  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year  and  This  Set  for  Only     .  . 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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^  /Wamon 


This  razor  is  of 
the  very  highest-class 
cutlery,  and  is  sure  to  give 
good  service.    The  blade  is 
concave,  -|-  inch  wide,  and  is  made  of  the 
very  best  oil-tempered  steel.    Guaranteed  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  This  Diamond  Brand  Razor  for  Only 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  FIVE  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


$1.00 


,  Address  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  FARM  AJND  FIRESIDE 


November  1,  1900 
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LL  THE    FAMILY  — the 
fathers  and  mothers  no 
less  than  the  sons  and 
daughters  —  hail  the  coming  of 

The  Youth's 
Companion 

from  week  to  week.  It  has  had 
the  approval  of  three  gener- 
ations of  American  readers. 
Strong  in  the  assurance  that 
every  reader  gained  is  a  friend 
won,  the  publishers  make  the 
offer  below. 


STATESMEN,  Diplomats,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Ex- 
plorers, Trappers,  Ranchmen,  Writers  of  Fasci- 
nating Stories,  and  self-made  men  and  women  who 
have  won  success  in  many  vocations  will  write  for  the 
1 90 1  Volume  of  The  Youth's  Companion.  Among 
more  than  two  hundred  contributions  specially  engaged, 
the  following  are  noteworthy  : 


The  Essence  of  Heroism, 


Theodore  Roosevelt 


The  Youth's  Companion 
is  issued  every  Thursday. 
Subscription  $1.75  a  Year. 


There 

For 

$1.75 

Than 

This. 


is  no  Better  Investment 


rHOSE  <who  subscribe  now,  sending  $1.75,  the  yearly 
subscription  price,  "with  this  slip  or  the  name  of  this 
publication,  <rvill  receive  all  the  remaining  issues  of  The 
Companion  for  1900,  including  the  Double  Holiday  Numbers, 
FREE,  and  then  the  issues  for  fifty-t<wo  <meeks,  a  full 
year,  until  January  I,  1902.  This  offer  includes  the  gift 
of  the  ne<w  Companion  Calendar,  lithographed  in  12  colors 
from  exquisite  designs  painted  expressly  for  The  Companion. 


OO  78 


Who  is  the  brave  man,  and  in  what  does  his  bravery 
really  consist?  These  vital  questions  are  vigorously 
answered  by  the  famous  Colonel  of  the  Rough 
Riders,  the  Governor  of  New  York. 

Young  Contributors  and  Editors,        W.  D.  Howells 

This  delightfully  frank  article,  written  in  Mr. 
Howells's  most  attractive  style,  gives  literary  aspir- 
ants many  valuable  hints. 

A  Man.  a  Famine,  and  a  Heathen  Boy,  Gilbert  Parker 

This  popular  Canadian  novelist  relates  a  missionary's 
exciting  adventures  among  famishing  Indians  in  the 
far  North. 

She  Would  Be-  a  Doctor,  Dr.  Mary  P.  Jacob! 

This  absorbing  article  tells  of  a  girl  whose  ambitions 
were  centered  in  medicine,  and  who  found  her 
choice  of  a  profession  wise. 

Saracita's  Music  Lesson,   Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 

A  shrewd  and  sympathetic  character  study  of  a  cook 
with  high  and  unusual  ambitions. 

Good  Manners  and  Diplomacy,        William  R.  Day 

Many  entertaining  and  significant  incidents  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  which  illustrate  the  value  of 
courtesy  between  sovereignties,  are  narrated  in  this 
admirable  article  by  trie  ex-Secretary  of  State. 


Nobody's  Tim, 


Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 


The  pathetic  tale  of  an  old  soldier's  gallant  sacrifice 
of  his  own  life  for  that  of  his  beloved  colonel's  child. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  any  address,  FREE, 
Full  Announcement  of  the  Volume  for  1901 
and  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Life  of  Lincoln 


Premium  No.  15 
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320  LARGE  PAGES  150  ILLUSTRATIONS 

(Each  page  7  inches  wide  by  91  inches  long)  (Mostly  reproductions  from  photographs) 

This  book  is  a  Memorial  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  issued  by  the  publish- 
ers of  this  paper  on  the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
emancipator.    The  material  of  this  work  was  gathered  from  every  possible 

source — speeches,  letters  and  doc- 
uments gleaned,  homes  and  offices 
where  he  lived  and  labored  visited, 
men  and  women  who  knew  him 
questioned. 

Lincoln's  fund  of  anecdotes 
was  inexhaustible.  He  was  never 
at  a  loss  to  draw  from  them  an 
appropriate  story  in  order  to  turn 
a  point  in  his  favor  or  amuse  his 
friends.    In  this  biography 

Nearly  Sixty  Pages  Are 
Filled  With  Anecdotes 

As  related  by  him.  The  book  is 
well  printed,  and  in  paper,  illus- 
trations and  reading  matter  is 
equal  to  the  biographies  of  Lincoln 
selling  for  $3.00  or  more  a  copy. 
It  is  a  complete  biography  of  Lincoln  as  a  Poor  Boy,  a  Frontiersman, 
a  Farm-hand,  a  Flatboatman,  Clerk  in  a  Country  Store,  Student,  Surveyor, 
Storekeeper,  Postmaster,  Captain  in  Black  Hawk  War,  Lawyer,  Politician, 
Story-teller,  Member  of  Legislature,  Congressman,  Orator,  Statesman, 
Friend,  Lover,  Husband,  Father,  President  of  Our  Country,  Commander- 
in-chief  of  Our  Armies,  the  Great  Emancipator,  Our  Martyred  Hero. 

A  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  should  be  in  every  home.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  what  a  poor  boy  may  accomplish  by  his  own  efforts  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  unequaled.    This  biography  is  exact  and  complete  in  every  respect. 


50  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  the  Memorial  Life  of  Lincoln  for  Only  . 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  name 
icill  not  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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Life  of  Washington 


By  WASHINGTON  IRVING 


Premium  No.  7 


100 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

(All  fine  large  pictures) 


335  LARGE  PAGES 

(Each  page  7  inches  wide  by  '.}\  inches  long) 

This  Life  of  Washington,  by  Washington  Irving,  the  prince  of  Amer- 
ican authors,  is  more  interesting  and  thrilling  than  a  novel,  yet  it  is  facts, 
and  not  fancy.  It  is  illustrated  with  excellent  engravings,  depicting  stir- 
ring battle  scenes  with  the  British 
and  Indians,  exhibitions  of  bra- 
very and  courage,  portraits  of 
generals,  pictures  of  forts,  head- 
quarters and  colonial  scenes,  the 
whole  forming  a  valuable  pictorial 
history  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Washington.  This  Life  of  Wash- 
ington is 


Unquestionably  One  of  the 
Greatest  Books  Ever  Written 


Heretofore  biographies  of 
Washington  have  sold  at  from 
S3. 00  or  more  a  copy,  but  our  book 
coutains  many  more  illustrations 
than  those  sold  at  Three  Dollars. 

It  is  a  complete  life  of  Wash- 
ington as  a  Boy  in  His  Virginia 
Home,  as  a  Student,  a  Young  Surveyer,  a  Brave,  Fearless  Man,  an  Indian 
Fighter,  a  Virginia  Planter,  Soldier,  Patriot,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  Lover,  Husband,  Friend,  Neighbor,  Citizen,  the  First 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  "Father  of  His  Country." 

This  Life  of  Washington  is  to  be  highly  prized  not  only  because  it  is  the 
life  of  the  "Father  of  His  Country,"  but  also  because  it  is  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  American  literature  by  "  The  Prince  of  American  Letters." 


50  Cents 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  Irving's  Life  of  Washington  for  Only 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Address  FARM   AND    FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Vol.  XXIV.  No.  4 


EASTERN 
EDITION 


NOVEMBER  15/1900 


Entered  at  the  Postroftice  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter 
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 1900  CENSUS  EDITION  


People's 


s  of  the  World 


READY  FOR  DELIVERY  JANUARY  I,  J90I 


GIVEN  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Every  Atlas,  every  book  of  statistics  now  on  hand  is  out  of  date.  All  of  their  statistical  information  is  based  on  the  census  of  1890, 
and  is  consequently  just  10  years  behind  time.  The  New  Census  People's  Atlas  is  up  to  date.  All  of  its  statistical  information — 
population,  exports,  imports,  value  of  products,  etc. — is  from  the  census  of  1900.  The  Maps  are  fully  revised  and  complete.  All  of 
the  encyclopedic  matter  has  been  revised  expressly  for  this  edition  and  is  the  most  reliable.  The  People's  Atlas  gives  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical  features  of  the  world;  as,  form,  density,  temperature,  motion,  climatic  conditions;  distribution  of  land  and  water; 
races  of  people  and  their  religions;  also  the  most  complete  list  of  nations  ever  published,  giving  geographical  location,  area,  population 
and  forms  of  government.  All  countries  and  the  principal  cities  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  shown.  It  contains  nearly  150  pages, 
250  maps  and  illustrations,  and  is  a  veritable  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


The  People's  Atlas 

CONTAINS 

Up-to-Date  Maps 

War,  State  and  City  Maps 
Foreign  Maps 

Canadian  Maps 

Single-Page  Maps 

Double-Page  Maps 
Scores  of  Illustrations 
Elegantly  Engraved 
Plainly  Printed 

Substantially  Bound 

c^^1  4^*  e<£^ 


yOA  1900 

/<J>\   Census  Edition 


miniature  Cut  of  Atlas.    Actual  Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches ;  Closed,  14  by  11  Inches. 


It  Is  Up  To  Date—It  Is  Educational — It  Is  Cheap 

The  New  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  has  a  LARGE,  UP-TO-DATE  MAP  OF  CHINA,  showing  the  treaty  ports,  the  locations 
of  the  Chinese  difficulties,  the  railroad  lines  and  the  scenes  of  the  operations  of  the  allied  powers,  all  of  which  is  of  especial  interest. 


New  Full-Page  Map  of  South  Africa  .  .  . 

Showing  all  the  war  and  railroad  points.  Locates  Ladysmith,  Kim- 
berley,  Mafeking,  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria,  also  Durban  and  all 
other  points  brought  into  prominence  by  the  Transvaal  War. 


Double-Page  Map  of  the  Philippines  .  .  . 

Size  19x20^  inches.  Showing  the  entire  theater  of  military  opera- 
tions and  garrisoned  points.  Exhibits  the  exact  boundaries  of  the 
Philippines  as  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  the  People's  Atlas  for  40  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 

GIVEN  AS  A  PREMIUM  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.    ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NO.  12. 


'■lYltihii 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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The  People's  Atlas 

TELLS  ABOUT 

1900  United  States  Census 
State  Seals,  Areas 
Rivers  and  Bays  Boundaries 
Mineralogy 

Climate,  Soil 
Agriculture 

Manufactures 

Railroads,  Education 

and  History  of 

All  the  States 
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The  Complete  Poultry  Book 

GIVEN  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The  Complete  Poultry  Book  contains  just  what  the  poultry-raiser  or  the  prospective  poultry-raiser  wants  to  know.  It  contains  no 
fine-spun  theories  about  the  business,  but  gets  down  to  bed-rock  facts  and  actual  experiences.  It  contains  the  best  thought  on  this  subject  of 
Dr.  C.  E.  Thorne,  Director  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  of  P.  H.  Jacobs,  now  and  for  many  years  poultry  editor  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  a  recognized  authority  on  practical  poultry-keeping.    It  is  above  all  a  practical  book  by  practical  people. 


Con  smith  j> 


WHITE  LECJHOB.VS 


PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED —This  Poultry  Book  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
up-to-date  illustrations  from  designs  made  for  this  book.  The  illustrations  of  poultry-houses 
cannot  be  surpassed,  as  they  combine  practically  every  known  design;  both  cheap  and  elaborate. 
The  illustrations  of  the  breeds  are  full  and  complete  and  show  them  exactly  as  they  are  to-day 

recognized  by  the  American  Standard. 

INCUBATOR. — Plans  are  given  for  making  a  practical  working  incubator  of  an  approved 
pattern,  hundreds  of  them  being  now  in  use. 

BROODER.— Plans  are  also  given  for  making  a  brooder,  these  plans  alone  being  -n  orth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  Thousands  of  brooders  have  been  made  according  to  these 
plans  and  sold  for  ss  each.  The  brooder  is  patented,  but  any  purchaser  of  the  Complete 
Poultry  Book  may  make  one  from  the  designs  given  therein. 

BREEDS.— All  the  different  breeds  are  described  and  illustrated,  their  distinguishing 
features  plainly  pointed  out,  and  their  merits  and  demerits  frankly  discussed.  The  best  breeds 
for  raising  broilers,  best  for  layers,  best  for  hatching  and  best  for  general  purposes  are  pointed 
out,  and  the  reasons  for  their  selection  given.  These  are  important  points  to  the  poultry-raiser. 

DISEASES  OF  POULTRY  are  fully  described  and  the  proper  remedies  prescribed.  A 
chapter  w  hich  will  save  money  for  you. 

HOW  TO  MARKET  THE  PRODUCT  is  an  important  point  which  is  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  experience,  and  raisers  are  instructed  how  to  get  top  prices  for  their  product. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS.— That  which  characterizes  this  book  and  sets  it  apart  from  all 
others  on  the  same  subject  is  its  intensely  practical  treatment  of  the  poultry  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  experience.  It  contains  something  valuable  for  everybody  interested  in  poultry, 
whether  they  keep  fifteen  bens  or  one  thousand  hens.  The  farmer  who  has  unlimited  facilities 
and  the  village  grower  who  has  but  a  small  yard  will  each  find  this  book  suited  to  his  needs. 

"sOMF  fHAPTFRS  poultry  business,  selling  eggs,  incubators, 
"-jw-yxj-.  ^AJ-™-  A  brooders,  broilers,  poultry -house,  dis- 

eases,  CAPONIZING,  ASIATICS,   AMERICANS,   MEDITERRANEANS,  BANTAMS. 

The  Complete  Poultry  Book  also  contains  SPECIAL  CHAPTERS  ON  TURKEYS, 
GUINEA-FOWLS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  PIGEONS,  ETC.  For  the  purpose  of  the  general 
poultry-raiser  it  is  the  most  complete,  up-to-date  and  practical  poultry-book  ever  published. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  This  Poultry  Book  for  40  Cents 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  ha  ve  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 
GIVEN  AS  A  PREMIUM  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.     ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NUMBER  816. 


$ID0  Books  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year   CJQ  ^gj-^g 


and  Any  One  of  the  Books  Listed  Below  for 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 
ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  BOOKS  GIVEN  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

The  books  listed  below  are  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  book-paper  with  clear,  readable 
type..  They  are  bound  in  heavy  manila  covers  elegantly  decorated  in  colors.  The  list  com- 
prises many  copyrighted  works  by  popular  authors,  and  the  books  are  all  fine  large  books 
ranging  in  size  from  300  pages  to  718  pages.  Each  of  the  books  measures  4^  inches  wide  by 
7>6  inches  long.  We  do  not  sell  these  books  alone.  See  the  offers  above  for  terms  on  which 
they  are  sent.  These  books  in  cloth  bindings  sell  from  $1.00  to  $2.00.  We  have  arranged  for 
this  paper-bound  edition,  which  is  just  as  full  and  complete  as  the  higher-priced  books,  but 
which  we  can  offer  at  the  bargain  prices  above.    Order  by  premium  numbers  as  given  below. 


BY  MARY  J.  HOLMES 

Edna  Browning  Prem.  No.  1701 

Homestead  on  the  Hillside  Prem.  No.  1702 

Hugh  Worthington  Prem.  No.  1703 

Bessie's  Fortune  Prem.  No.  1704 

Tempest  and  Sunshine  Prem.  No.  1705 

Lena  Rivers  Prem.  No.  1706 

The  English  Orphans  Prem.  No.  1707 

Marian  Grey  Prem.  No.  1708 

Darkness  and  Daylight  Prem.  No.  1709 

Meadow  Brook  Prem.  No.  1710 

Mildred  Preim  No.  1711 

Cameron  Pride  Prem.  No.  1712 

Rose  Mather  Prem.  No.  1713 

Ethelyn's  Mistake  Prem.  No.  1714 

Edith  Lyle  Prem.  No.  1715 

Milbank  Prem.  No.  1716 

Dora  Deane  Prem.  No.  1717 

Cousin  Maude  Prem.  No.  1718 

West  Lawn  Prem.  No.  1719 

BY  AUGUSTA  J.  EVANS 

Beulah  Prem.  No.  1720 

Macaria  Prem.  No.  1721 

Inez  Prem.  No.  1722 

BY  MARION  HARLAND 

Ruby's  Husband  Prem.  No.  1723 

My  Little  Love  Prem.  No.  1724 

Helen  Gardner  Prem.  No.  1725 

The  Empty  Heart  Prem.  No.  1726 

The  Hidden  Path  Prem.  No.  1727 


Husbands  and  Homes  Prem.  No.  1728 

Phemie's  Temptation  Prem.  No.  1729 

From  My  Youth  Up  Prem.  No.  1730 

Alone  Prem.  No.  1731 

At  Last  Prem.  No.  1732 

Moss  Side  Prem.  No.  17:33 

True  as  Steei  Prem.  No.  1734 

Miriam  Prem.  No.  1735 

Nemesis  Prem.  No.  1736 

Jessamine  Prem.  No.  1737 

Sunnybank  Prem.  No.  1738 

BY  AMELIA  E.  BARR 

The  Beads  of  Tasmer  Prem.  No.  1739 

The  Mate  op  the  Easter  Bell  Prem.  No.  1740 

Femmetia  Prem.  No.  1741 

BY  MRS.  E.  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWORTH 

The  Changed  Brides  Prem.  No.  1742 

The  Bride's  Fate  ■  Prem.  No.  1743 

The  Wife's  Victory  Prem.  No.  1744 

Unknown  Prem.  No.  1745 

Prince  of  Darkness  Prem.  No.  1746 

The  Fatal  Marriage  Prem.  No.  1747 

The  Missing  Bride  Prem.  No.  1748 

Lost  Heir  of  Linlithgow  Prem.  No.  1749 

A  Noble  Lord  Prem.  No.  1750 

The  Three  Beauties  Prem.  No.  1751 

Love's  Labor  Won  Prem.  No.  1752 

The  Gypsy's  Prophecy  Prem.  No.  1753 

The  Bridal  Eve  Prem.  No.  1754 

The  Discarded  Daughter  Prem.  No.  1755 

A  Skeleton  in  the  Closet  Prem.  No.  1756 


Brandon  Coyle's  Wife  Prem.  No.  1757 

Nearest  and  Dearest  Prem.  No.  1758 

The  Maiden  Widow  Prem.  No.  1759 

The  Fortune  Seeker  Prem.  No.  1760 

How  He  Won  Her  Prem.  No.  1701 

The  Lost  Heiress  Prem.  No.  1762 

Ishmael.  or  In  the  Depths  Prem.  No.  1763 

Self  Raised,  or  From  the  Depths. ...Prem.  No.  1764 
India,  The  Pearl  of  Pearl  River.. ..Prem.  No.  1765 

For  Woman's  Love  Prem.  No.  1766 

The  Hidden  Hand  Prem.  No.  1767 

"Em"  Prem.  No.  1768 

Lilith  Prem.  No.  1769 

The  Unloved  Wife  Prem.  No.  1770 

"Em's"  Husband  Prem.  No.  1771 

Gloria  Prem.  No.  1772 

David  Lindsay  Prem.  No.  1773 

Only  a  Girl's  Heart  Prem.  No.  1774 

The  Rejected  Bride  Prem.  No.  1775 

Gertrude  Hadden  Prem.  No.  1776 

Vivia  Prem.  No.  1777 

Cruel  as  the  Grave  Prem.  No.  1778 

Tried  For  Her  Life  Prem.  No.  1779 

The  Family  Doom  Prem.  No.  1780 

The  Two  Sisters  Prem.  >o.  1781 

A  Beautiful  Fiend  Prem.  No.  1782 

Victor's  Triumph  Prem.  No.  1783 

The  Deserted  Wife  Prem.  No.  1784 

Lady  of  the  Isle  Prem.  No.  1785 

Bride  of  Llewellyn  Prem.  No.  17S6 

Fair  Play  Prem.  No.  17*7 

Allworth  Abbey  Prem.  No.  1788 

Retribution  Prem.  No.  1789 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


"plain  living,"  though  not  his  "high 
thinking,"  which  the  sage  of  Concord 
thought  ought  to  go  along  with  it. 
The  Chinese  raise  wheat  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  consume  it  all.    It  is  of  poor 


Chinese  government  has  for  many 
years  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
rice.  This  artificially  lowers  the  price 
of  the  chief  staple  food  of  the  people. 
So  that  rice  here  in  Hinghua  now, 


quality  and  very  badly  milled.    Their    though  considered  very  high  by  the 


Scene  Near  Shanghai,  China— Nine-storied  Pagoda— Farmer  Fishermen 

CHINESE  AGRICULTURE 

CAN  AMERICA  COMPETE  WITH  IT  IN  THE  CHINESE  MARKET? 

By  William  N.  Brewster 


Jhe  American  farmer  of  to-day- 
is  vitally  concerned  with 
the  question  of  the  .open- 
ing of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
America's  power  of  produ- 
cing food-stuffs  is  so  much 
in  excess  of  her  capacity 
for  their  consumption  that 
"without  a  great  foreign 
market  the  farmer's  crops  are  a  drug- 
on  his  hands.  It  is  not  crop  failures 
that  he  dreads  so  much  as  low  prices. 
The  local,  prices  are  regulated  largelj- 
by  the  foreign  demand.  The  home  con- 
sumer must  pay  enough  for  his  bread 
to  keep  it  from  being  shipped  across 
the  sea.  Many  ill-informed  people 
think  that  China  can  never  become  a 
large  consumer  of  the  American  farm 
products, because  labor  is  much  cheaper 
in  the  Par  East,  and  because  the  people 
are  mostly  very  poor.  It  is  true  that 
wages  for  farm-hands  in  China  are 
about  five  cents  a  day  at  ordinary  times, 
and  ten  cents  in  planting  and  harvest 
seasons.  But  even  at  such  rates  the 
American  employer  is  better  off  than 
his  Chinese  competitor.  The  American 
with  his  horses  and  machines  will  ac- 
complish from  ten  to  fifty  times  as 
much  as  the  Celestial  with  hands  and 
grass-hook.  In  all  other  respects  the 
advantage  is  even  more  overwhelming- 
ly in  favor  of  the  Western  producer. 
He  has  more  land,  and  it  is  much 
cheaper.  Good  rice-land  in  South  China 
brings  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 
It  produces  three  crops,  but  even  then 
it  represents  one  hundred  dollars  cap- 
ital for  each  crop.  Then  if  the  Chinese 
farmer  is  forced  to  borrow  money  for 
seed  and  fertilizer,  as  he  often  is,  he 
must  pay  twenty-four  per  cent  for  it. 
What  a  load  that  would  be  for  the 
American  debtor  to  carry!  The  culti- 
vation of  their  fields  twelve  months  in 
the  year  is  so  exhausting  to  the  soil 
that  fertilizers  must  be  used  very  ex- 
tensively. This  demand  keeps  the 
prices  of  fertilizers  high.  The  country 
that  has  been  cultivated  in  this  way  for 
centuries  cannot  possibly  compete  with 
the  virgin  soil  of  the  great  American 
plains. 

But  can  these  poor  Asiatics  afford  to 
I  buy  American  food  ?  They  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  large  quantities  of  tinned 
meats,  Quaker  oats,  sugar-cured  hams, 
or  prepared  food  for  infants.  But  the 
cost  of  such  preparations  is  largely  in 
their  manufacture,  not  in  the  raw  ma- 
terials. It  is  a  fact  that  a  hearty  Amer- 
ican bread-eater  will  not  consume  more 
than  five  or  six  dollars'  worth  of  flour 
in  a  whole  year.  It  is  our  civilization 
that  costs  us  so  much  to  live.  "The 
necessaries  of  life  we  can  do  without, 
but  the  luxuries  we  must  have."  Not 
so  with  the  of-the-earth-earthy  Mongo- 
lian. "Nature  abhors  a  vacuum;"  and 
to  human  nature  no  vacuum  is  so  ab- 
horrent as  when  located  in  the  stom- 
ach. The  almond-eyed  Celestial  wants 
to  be  filled.  He  does  not  care  for  the 
trimmings.    He  appreciates  Emerson's 


flour  is  a  dirty,  musty,  brown  stuff.  It 
makes  excellent  paste.  The  Pacific  coast 
is  shipping  flour  to  China  now  by  the 
steamer-load.  It  is  for  sale  on  the 
street  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South 
China.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
foreigners  living  in  the  interior  to  send 
to  the  nearest  open  port  for  their  flour. 
The  prices  of  the  lower  grades  range 
but  little  above  the  native  article,  and 
the  quality  is  evidently  so  much  supe- 
rior t'hat  it  sells  readily.  Moreover,  the 
prices  of  cereals  in  China  are  steadily 
advancing.  During  the  past  four  years 
the  increase  amounts  to  at  least  fifty 
per  cent.  This  is  not  due  to  failure  o'f 
crops,  and  it  is  universally  conceded 
that  it  is  not  likely  there  will  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  former  figures.  On  the 
contrary,  prices  will  probably  continue 
to  advance,  as  they  nave  in  Japan. 

In  this  connection  there  is  quite  an 
important  point  which  seems  to  have 
been  generally  overlooked  by  writers 
upon  Chinese  commercial  affairs.  The 


natives,  sells  for  less  than  half  the 
American  quotations.    Thus,  embargo 
on  rice  tends  to  lower  the  price  of 
every  article  of  food.  It  also  keeps  down 
wages.    Lift  this  xirohibition  upon  ex- 
port and  the  Chinese  would  have  to 
pay  the  world's  market  rates  in  order 
to  keep  their  rice  at  home.  Wages 
would    of  necessity   double   and  even 
treble    in    a    short    time.     Then  the 
American  farmer  would  find  China  his 
best  foreign  customer.     All  this  will 
surely  come  to  pass  with  the  opening 
of  this  vast  empire.    When  the  rich 
mineral  deposits  are  worked,  and  the 
proposed  railroads  begin  to  operate, 
this  abnormal  condition  cannot  long 
continue.    It  may  be  at  present  pre- 
mature, but  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington might  well  begin  to  consider 
how  the  "open  door"  may  be  made  to 
swing  both  ways.    The  door  should  be 
open  for  products  of  China  to  go  out, 
as  well  as  for  foreign  goods  to  enter. 
This  would  not  only  greatly  improve 
the  market  for  American  wheat,  but 
the  cotton-planter  would  find  prices 
going    up.    What   has   been  said 
about  the  advantages  of  the  Amer- 
ican wheat-grower  over  the  Chinese 
applies  equally  to  the  cotton-raiser. 
Cotton  has  been  grown  in  Central 
and  South  China  for  centuries.  But 
it  is  of  the  poorest  quality.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  improve  their 
seed.    Scientific  plant-breeding  is  of 
course  unknown.    The  fiber  is  very 
short,  and  the  cotton  is  dirty  and 
uneven.     As  cotton  cloth  is  worn 
universally  by  the  four  hundred 
million  Chinese,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  best  future  foreign 
market   for   this   great  American 
staple  is  China.     The  quantity  of 
American  cotton  goods  now  shipped 
to  the  Orient  is  enormous,  and  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It 
is  likely  to  continue  to  grow  for  at 
least  a  generation  to  come. 

But  there  is  one  question  still  un- 
answered that  is  often  asked  by 
thoughtful  people,  in  opposition  to 
the  view  that  China  is  destined  to 
become  a  good  customer  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  balance  of 
trade  has  been  steadily  against 
[concluded  on  page  8] 


Chinese  Farmers  Transplanting  Rice  in  a  Submerged  District 


An  Eight-storied  Pagoda  on  the  Banks  of  the  Pearl  River,  Near  Canton,  China,  Eight  Hundred  Years  Old 
Dedicated  to  "Feng-shui,"  literally  wind  and  water.    A  complicated  system  of  geometric  superstition  by  which  the  good  luck  of  sites  and 
buildings  is  determined.   "Feng-Shui"  is  also  supposed  to  control  the  rice  districts,  and  he  is  much  revered  by  the  farmers 
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IN  A  recent  address  before  the  Wash- 
ington Convention  for  Social  Study 
Dr.  L.  G.  Powers,  chief  statistician  of 
the  census,  said: 

'•The  present  censtis  when  completed 
will  unquestionably  show  that  the  vis- 
ible material  wealth  in  this  country 
now  has  a  value  of  ninety  billion  dol- 
lars. This  is  an  addition  since  1890  of 
twenty-five  billion  dollars.  This  sum 
added  to  our  national  wealth  in  the 
last  decade,  as  you  all  know,  is  the  sav- 
ings of  our  people  in  that  period.  They 
were  the  savings  of  a  people  who  were 
better  fed.  clothed  and  housed  than  any 
equal  number  of  human  beings  in  any 
other  land  or  time,  and  yet  it  is  a  sav- 
ing greater  than  all  the  people  of  the 
Western  continent  had  been  able  to 
make  from  the  discovery  of  Columbus 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  a  saving  which  represents  more 
houses  and  buildings,  more  furniture 
in  the  home,  more  implements  and 
machinery  to  assist  man  in  his  work, 
more  and  better  means  of  communica- 
tion, more  good  clothes,  good  books 
and  personal  adornment  than  the  entire 
race  had  saved  during  all  the  countless 
ages  of  struggle  from  Adam  to  the 
declaration  of  our  American  indepen- 
dence. 

"The  last  century  witnessed  in  our 
country  an  enormous  application  of 
steam,  water  and  horse  power  in  the 
performance  of  human  work,  which, 
with  our  improved  machinery,  enable 
the  eight  million  workers  of  American 
farms  to  produce  as  much  and  as  val- 
uable material  for  food  and  clothes  as 
the  fotir  hundred  million  people  in 
China,  or  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
outside  of  Russia.  Our  steam-driven 
factory  machinery  enables  one  man  to 
prepare  as  many  yards  of  cloth  as  one 
hundred  in  the  Orient.  As  a  result  our 
people  produce  all  the  food  that  they 
consume,  and  enough  to  feed  many 
millions  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Our  looms 
and  forges  turn  out  finished  cloth  and 
machinery  and  other  products  sufficient 
for  our  own  use  and  to  enable  us  to 
send  vast  quantities  to  sell  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  globe. 


"Our  statesmen  are  not  perplexed 
over  the  problem  how  to  produce 
enough  to  keep  the  multitude  from  dy- 
ing', but  how  to  find  a  market  for  our 
surplus  products.  This  is  a  problem 
which  presents  many  enigmas  to  even 
the  best  mind  and  the  stoutest  heart. 
The  social  problem,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  wealth,  is  vastly  different  in  our  day 
and  land  from  what  it  was  in  the  past. 
The  difference  marks  a  beneficent 
movement  in  society,  the  most  marvel- 
ous in  the  history  of  the  race.  Turn 
where  we  will,  we  meet  some  phase  of 
the  problem  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth — the  special  problem  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  the  twentieth  centuries.  The 
so-called  labor  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  phases.  It  is 
largely  a  question  of  how  labor  and  cap- 
ital shall  wisely  and  equitably  divide 
the  wealth  which  they  jointly  create. 
The  same  problem  is  involved  in  other 
forms  in  our  political  and  economic 
dissension  on  the  standard  of  money, 
free  trade  and  protection,  the  regula- 
tion of  transportation  charges,  and 
countless  other  topics  of  public  inter- 
est. Further,  the  cure  of  our  moral  ills 
is  co-ordinated  with  the  economic  ques- 
tions of  wealth,  creation  and  distribu- 
tion. 

"The  distribution  of  wealth  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  lags,  and  will 
continue  to  lag  until  they  are  taught 
fully  to  appreciate  and  desire  the  things 
which  are  represented  by  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  that  w-ealth;  and  that 
education  is  what  we  call  the  normal 
part  or  aspect  of  this  problem.  How- 
shall  the  people  be  trained  to  produce 
more  and  better  things,  and  how  ed- 
ucated to  use  and  consume  greater 
quantities  of  the  same?" 

»>  >  .  «< 

THE  fall  season  last  year  was  consid- 
ered a  phenomenal  one  in  regard  to 
conditions  favoring  the  Hessian  fly.  The 
preventive  measure  of  sowing  the  wheat 
after  a  certain  date  in  each  latitude  of 
the  winter-wheat  belt  was  not  a  suc- 
cess. The  period  during  which  the  fly 
deposits  its  eggs  was  prolonged  about 
ten  days  later  than  the  usual  safe  time 
for  sowing  wheat. 

The  fall  season  this  year  in  some  re- 
spects duplicated  that  of  last  year,  and 
reports  from  all  parts  of  the  winter- 
wheat  belt,  from  Ohio  to  Kansas,  show 
that  the  growing  wheat  is  more  widely 
infested  than  last  year.  In  other  re- 
spects, however,  conditions  have  favored 
the  growth  of  wheat,  and  it  is  much 
better  prepared  for  winter  than  it  was 
at  the  corresponding  time  last  year. 

Commenting  on  America's  savings  the 
New  York  "Sun"  says: 
"The  United  States  are  to-day  the 
richest,  both  actually  and  potentially, 
of  all  the  countries  in  the  world.  Not 
alone  is  our  supply  of  actual  money  per 
capita  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
nation,  but  our  undeveloped  resources 
are  undoubtedly  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  on  the  globe.  The  commercial 
history  of  the  last  decade  has  proved 
that  we  are  virtually  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  regards  the 
supply  of  rawr  materials,  while  in  the 
same  period  we  have  shown  ourselves 
so  expert  in  manufacturing  that  we  can 
supply  other  countries  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  mills  and  factories  at  an  enor- 
mous advantage  as  compared  with  any- 
one of  them.  In  the  years  to  come  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  country 
will  be  the  largest  exporter  both  of  raw- 
materials  and  of  manufactures  that  the 
sun  shines  upon. 

"To  this  happy  end  not  alone  our 
natural  resources  have  contributed,  but 
the  inventive  character  of  our  people, 
and,  above  all,  their  thrift.  We  are  as 
great  to  save  as  we  are  to  trade.  The 
history  of  our  savings-banks,  an  insti- 
tution peculiar  to  this  country,  is  one 
of  constantly  increasing  deposits.  These 
deposits  have  increased  nearly  $500,000,- 
ooo  in  the  last  four  years  alone.  The 
savings-banks'  deposits  in  the  one  state 
of  Xew  York  are  over  one  billion  dol- 
lars, accredited  to  over  two  million  de- 
positors. And.  finally,  Dr.  L.  G.  Powers, 
1he  chief  statistician  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, in  an  address  just  delivered  in 
Washington,  declares  that  the  present 
census  will  show  that  our  people  have 
saved  in  the  last  ten  years  the  astound- 


ing sum  of  $25.000,000.000— twenty-five 
billion  dollars.  The  actual  visible 
wealth  of  the  country  now  amounts  to 
$90,000,000,000. 

"The  savings  of  these  last  ten  years, 
so  Statistician  Powers  estimates,  repre- 
sent more  houses  and  biddings,  more 
good  clothes,  good  books  and  all  sorts 
of  necessities  and  luxuries  than  the 
entire  human  race  had  saved  from  the 
time  of  Adam  to  our  declaration  of  in- 
dependence." 

President  McKinley's  Thanksgiving 
proclamation  for  1900  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
bring-  our  nation  in  safety  and  honor 
through  another  year.  The  works  of 
religion  and  charity  have  everywhere 
been  manifest.  Our  country,  through 
all  its  extent,  has  been  blessed  with 
abundant  harvests.  Labor  and  the  great 
industries  of  the  people  have  prospered 
beyond  all  precedem.  Our  commerce 
has  spread  over  the  world.  Our  power 
and  influence  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  enlightenment  have  extended  over 
distant  seas  and  lands.  The  lives  of  our 
official  representatives  and  many  of  our 
people  in  China  have  been  marvelously 
preserved.  We  have  been  generally  ex- 
empt from  pestilence  and  other  great 
calamities:  and  even  the  tragic  visita- 
tion which  overwhelmed  the  city  of 
Galveston  made  evident  the  sentiments 
of  sympathy  and  Christian  charity  by 
virtue  of  which  we  are  one  united  peo- 
ple. 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  William  McKInley, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  here- 
by appoint  and  set  apart  Thursday,  the 
twenty-ninth  of  November  next,  to  be 
observed  by  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  at  home  or  abroad,  as  a  dayjsf 
thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him  who 
holds  the  nation  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  I  recommend  that  they  gather 
in  their  several  places  of  worship  and 
devoutly  give  Him  thanks  for  the  pros- 
perity wherewith  he  has  endowed  us, 
for  seed-time  and  harvest,  for  the  valor, 
devotion  and  humanity  of  our  armies 
and  navies,  and  for  all  his  benefits  to 
us  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation;  and 
that  they  huinbly  pray  for  the  contin- 
uance of  His  divine  favor,  for  concord 
and  amity  with  other  nations,  and  for 
righteousness  and  peace  in  all  our  ways. 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed.  Done  at 
the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth." 

>»  i  t  <« 

Reviewing  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  a  recent  Wash- 
ington press  dispatch  says: 

"The  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  are  rapidly  increasing  their  share 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. Nearly  one  half  of  the  importa- 
tions are  now  for  their  use.  and  more 
than  one  third  of  the  exportations  are 
their  products.  Their  importations 
during  the  nine  months  ending  with 
September  amounted  to  $2S1,000,000,  a 
daily  average  of  over  $1,000,000,  while 
their  exports  of  finished  manufactures 
in  the  same  time  amounted  to  $338,000,- 
000,  a  daily  average  of  over  $1,250,000. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country  have  the  manufacturers  im- 
ported so  much  material  for  use  in 
manufacturing,  or  exported' so  much  of 
finished  manufactures. 

"In  the  corresponding  nine  months 
of  last  year  the  importations  of  man- 
ufacturers' materials  amounted  to  $242.- 
000,000,  or  $40,000,000  less  than  in  the 
nine  months  recently  ended,  and  the 
exports  of  manufactures  amounted  to 
$277,000,000,  or  $60,000,000  less  than  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  this  year. 

<*- 

"During  the  past  four  years  the 
manufacturers  have  increased  their  im- 
portation of  materials  for  use  in  man- 
ufacturing more  than  fifty  per  cent,  and 
their  exportation  of  finished  manufac- 
tures more  than  eighty  per  cent.  Man- 
ufacturers' materials  a  decade  ago 
formed  but  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the 
total  importations;  now  they  form  over 
fortj--five  per  cent.    Finished  manufac- 


tures, which  a  decade  ago  formed  but 
eighteen  per  cent  of  the  exports,  now 
form  over  thirty-three  per  cent." 

Ix  ax  interview  with  the  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  "Tri- 
bune" Mr.  W.  J.  Chalmers,  whose  firm 
has  manufacturing  plants  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Chicago,  says: 

"It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  me.  with 
a  board  of  directors  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States,  to  discuss  the  rel- 
ative ability  of  the  two  countries  in 
matters  of  commercial  activity.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  United  States 
is  carrying  off  the  great  bulk  of  the 
trade,  not  only  in  South  Africa,  but  in 
the  foreign  markets  of  the  world.  It  is 
true  we  have  a  large  plant  in  England;, 
and  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand 
employees  for  the  manufacture  of  min- 
ing machinery,  while  our  Chicago  shops 
employ  an  equal  number.  We  are  now- 
engaged  here  and  in  Chicago  in  man- 
ufacturing some  of  the  deepest  mining 
machinery  for  South  African  mines, 
with  large  orders.  However,  my  obser- 
vation in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  has  not  been  confined  to  our 
own  affairs.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
United  States  to-day  is  not  only  pre- 
pared to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  but  is  doing  it  successfully,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  till  England  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  are  prepared  to  in- 
vest sufficient  capital  to  make  an  An- 
drew Carnegie  possible  here.  The  beauty 
of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  many  other  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  is  that  they  are 
pursuing  a  purely  commercial -policy, 
contrasted  with  a  stock-jobbing  policy. 

"The  question  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  mind 
— and  I  employ  that  as  illustrative  of 
scores  of  other  American  manufactur- 
ers— is,  'What  is  the  lowest  price  I  can 
produce  a  certain  article  for,  and  what 
price  can  I  obtain  for  it  ?'  Thus,  in  the 
dullest  times  they  are  preparing  for 
good  times,  and  when  the  industrial 
harvest-time  comes  the  LTnited  States 
is  prepared  to  sell  steel,  coal,  steel- 
plates,  electrical  and  mining  machinery 
and  machine-tools  lower  than  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  English  steel  man- 
ufacturers now  proclaim  the  fact  that 
if  steel  comes  down  to  twenty-two  dol- 
lars a  ton  they  will  make  it  at  a  loss. 
The  United  States,  however,  is  making 
steel  at  twenty-two  dollars  a  ton  and 
selling  it  at  a  profit.  I  was  at  a  great 
tool-works  in  Berlin  the  other  day 
where  all  the  machine-tools  eame  from 
the  United  States.  They  had  just  put 
up  a  new  steel-constructed  foundry 
five  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet,  all  the  material  for  which  was 
sent  to  Berlin  from  the  United  States 
within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the. 
contract,  as  against  six  months,  the 
quickest  European  bid,  and  at  fifteen 
per  cent  less  cost.  ,In  every  shop  in 
Germany  nine  tenths  of  the  machine- 
tools  used  were  made  in  the  United 
States." 

Speaking  of  the  Cuban  Constitutional 
Convention    the    Chicago  "Times- 
Herald"  says: 

"The  United  States  has  too  much 
blood  and  treasure  invested  in  the  re- 
demption of  the  island  from  Spanish 
misrule  and  oppression  not  to  regard 
Cuba's  future  government  with  the 
deepest  solicitude,  not  to  say  misgiv- 
ings. Under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
United  States  the  reconstruction  and 
regeneration  of  the  island  has  pro- 
ceeded with  amazing-  rapidity.  Two 
years  of  American  rule  have  almost 
effaced  the  terrible  devastation  of  the 
long  war  and  the  more  ruinous  effects 
of  the  methods  of  suppression  adopted 
by  Governor-General  Weyler. 

"The  pacification  of  the  island  has 
been  effected  by  the  War  Department, 
and  so  far  as  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
island,  which  affect  only  its  inhabitants, 
are  concerned  we  could  end  our  occu- 
pancy to-morrow.  But  in  regard  to  the 
great  sanitary  work  for  the  island 
which  has  been  carried  on  under  our 
military  rule  we  have  some  right  to  ex- 
act pledges  that  it  shall  not  relapse 
into  the  cesspool  of  filth  and  infection 
that  for  a  centurj'  has  sent  forth  yellow 
fever  to  ravage  our  seaboard  cities.  This 
was  one  of  the  festering  sores  of  Span- 
ish rule  in  Cuba,  whose  deadly  poison 
was  not  confined  to  the  unfortunate 
islanders." 
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Beet-sugar  and 


We  do  not  hear  quite 


so  much  about  mak- 
Sugar-oeets   jng,  SUg-ar  from  beets 

as  we  did  a  few  years  ago.  The  sugar 
prices  at  the  present  time  surely  seem 
to  be  high  enough,  while  ordinary  soil 
products  have  not  advanced  in  prices 
in  the  same  .proportion.  If  the  indus- 
try of  making  sugar  from  beets  is  ever 
to  come  upon  a  firm  footing  the  present 
conditions  seem  to  be  most  favorable 
for  it,  even  without  state  or  federal 
help  in  the  way  of  bounties.  Now, 
why  this  lull  in  the  proceedings?  Can't 
the  men  who  have  engineered  the  job 
of  putting  up  factories  and  making  con- 
tracts with  farmers  for  beets  make  the 
business  a  financially  successful  one? 
What  is  the  truth  about  it,  anyway? 


Beet-pulp 


It  is  only  in  a  few 
places,  of  course,  that 
for  Cows  sugar-beet  pulp  is  avail- 
able as  a  food  for  cows;  but  wherever 
it  is,  farmers  may  well  utilize  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  I  have  always  thought 
highly  of  this  substance  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Cornell  University  Exper- 
iment Station  has  just  issued  a  bulletin 
on  "Sugar-beet  Pulp"  (written  by 
Henry  H. 'Wing  and  Leroy  Anderson). 
It  contains  the  following  conclusions: 
"The  cows  as  a  rule  ate  beet-pulp 
readily,  and  consumed  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  pounds  a  day,  according  to 
size,  in  addition  to  the  usual  feed  of 
eight  pounds  of  grain  and  six  to  twelve 
pounds  of  hay. 

"The  dry  matter  in  beet-pulp  proved 
to  be  of  equal  value,  pound  for  pound, 
with  the  dry  matter  in  corn  silage. 

"The  milk-producing  value  of  beet- 
pulp  as  it  comes  from  the  beet-sugar 
factory  is  about  one  half  that  of  corn 
silage. 

"lieet-pulp  is  especially  valuable  as  a 
succulent  food,  and  where  no  other 
such  food  is  obtainable  it  may  prove 
of  greater  comparative  value  than  is 
given  above." 

If  I  could  get  beet-pulj)  I  hardly 
think  I  would  care  to  grow  beets  or 
other  roots  for  cow  food.  As  I  cannot, 
I  must  rely  only  on  roots  grown  or 
gathered  for  the  purpose;  and  I  always 
store  up  everything  in  that  line  that 
will  answer  the  purpose.  First  of  all 
are  the  mangels,  grown  expressly  for 
stock  food.  Next  come  the  over- 
grown beets  that  were  left  in  the 
patches  where  grown  for  the  table  and 
market,  and  I  have  this  year  a  great 
quantity  of  them.  Then  we  have  car- 
rots, mostly  from  patches  where  they 
were  planted  for  market,  old  kohlrabi, 
etc.  All  these  vegetables,  with  a  lot 
of  pumpkins  and  squashes,  and  pars- 
nips to  be  gathered  from  the  field  in 
spring,  will  come  handy  to  give  to  our 
cows  a  change  and  a  succulent  food 
during  the  times  when  their  ration 
otherwise  consists  wholly  of  dry  food. 


Growing 


A   few  months  ago  I 
mentioned  in  these  col- 
Fence-posts  umns  the  popiar  as  a 

possible  profitable  crop  to  be  grown 
for  paper-making.  I  notice  in  one  of 
my  papers  somebody's  suggestion  of 
planting  Osage  orange  for  fence-posts. 
His  attention  had  been  called  to  this 
matter  by  noticing  how  soon  an  Osage- 
orange  hedge  would,  grow  into  trees 
large  enough  for  fence-posts,  and  an 
acre  in  this  timber  would  in  a  few 
years  furnish  fence-posts  of  the  very 
best  kind  for  a  large  farm.  Then  as  soon 
as  a  tree  is  cut  down  sprouts  would 
spring  up,  and  the  best  one  of  these 
could  be  saved  to  grow  into  posts  for  the 
next  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  an  acre 
could  produce  no  less  than  five  thou- 
sand posts,  worth  when  six  to  eight 
years  old  about  fifteen  cents  apiece,  or 
$750  an  acre.  I  have  had  no  personal  ex- 
perience with  Osage  orange.  However, 
the  matter  looks  plausible  enough,  even 
more  so  than  our  figuring  on  the  out- 
come of  raising  ginseng  or  Belgian 
hares.  I  have  had  to  buy  cedar  posts, 
however,  and  for  real  good  ones  was 
charged  twenty-two  cents  apiece.  Un- 


doubtedly there  will  be  a  good  market 
for  all  first-class  posts  produced. 


Osage  orange  is  easily  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  spring.  Professor  Bailey 
(Nursery  Book)  advises  to  soak  the 
seed  in  warm  water  a  few  days  before 
sowing.  It  may  be  planted  in  rows 
about  as  far  apart  as  corn,  and  rather 
thickly  in  the  row,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  seed  every  six  or  eight  inches. 
Thinning  must  be  attended  to  in  good 
time.  Give  the  same  cultivation  as  you 
would  corn.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any 
among  our  readers  who  have  ever 
grown  fence-posts  for  profit.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  them.  1  have  had 
some  experience  in  cutting  down  chest- 
nut woods  and  seeing  the  young  sprouts 
come  up  and  grow  to  good  post  size. 
How  about  growing  cedars  for  the 
same  puiqiose? 


Hedges  and 


I  have  just  received  a 
copy  of  a  new  book  on 
Wind-breaks  "Hedges  and  Wind- 
breaks, Shelters  and  Live  Fences,"  by 
E.  P.  Powell.  The  author  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  always  an  interesting 
and  instructive  writer.  I  am  not  very 
much  in  favor  of  live  fences  for  the 
division  of  lots  on  our  farms.  Indeed, 
I  am  rather  opposed  to  the  useless  farm 
fences  of  all  sorts.  Mr.  Powell,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  work,  says:  "Live 
fences  are  of  much  less  importance  in 
the  United  States  since  the  very  gen- 
eral passage  of  stock  laws  and  their 
nearly  universal  enforcement.  We  no 
longer  have  to  build  fences  against  all 
the  world,  but  only  to  see  that  our  own 
stock  commits  no  trespass.  For  this 
purpose  wire  will  be  chosen  generally 
where  there  are  ranches  or  large  pas- 
tures, while  lumber  sections  will  still 
use  board  fences." 


The  author  tells  us  that  the  uses  to 
which  a  hedge  may  be  put  are  (1)  as 
fence,  (2)  ornament,  (3)  wind-break,  (4) 
to  equalize  moisture  and  temperature, 
and  (5)  to  furnish  bird  food.  This  last 
point,  Mr.  Powell  thinks,  may  possibly 
be  the  most  practical  and  important 
question  that  he  could  lay  before  his 
readers.  It  is  a  point  on  which  I  in- 
tend to  touch  more  at  length  later  on. 
In  the  meantime  I  will  state  that  Mr. 
Powell  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
stiff,  trimmed  hedges  one  sometimes 
finds  as  division-fences  of  large  farms. 
The  whole  drift  of  his  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions is  in  the  direction  of- making 
home  beautiful  and  attractive.  He  has 
noticed  the  reversal  of  the  tide  of  pop- 
ulation into  congested  city  life.  "The 
tide  townward,  which  has  gone  on  since 
the  steam  age  began,  about  1835  to  1840, 
and  with  increasing'  volume  up  to  1890, 
has  at  last  begun  to  ebb.  The  tendency 
to  move  outward  has  already  taken  up 
nearly  every  deserted  farm,  and  is  buy- 
ing up  all  available  land  within  one 
hundred  miles  or  more  of  the  larger 
cities.  The  rise  of  electricity  as  the 
world's  motive  power  has'  made  this 
possible.  Steam-power  never  could 
serve  the  farmer  as  it  has  served 
the  manufacturer.  It  has  built  great 
factories,  and  around  factories  grew 
our  great  towns.  Steam  took  our  best 
brains  and  our  best  hands  away  from 
the  farm.  It  took  our  most  interesting 
employments  out  of  our  home-life  to 
do  the  knitting',  sewing,  soap-making- 
spinning,  weaving,  candle-making  and 
shoe-making'  in  vast  establishments 
by  machinery.  The  farmer  was  left  to 
do  as  well  as  he  could  what  coarse 
things  were  left  for  him  to  do  by  hand- 
power  and  animal-power.  Electricity 
is  bound  to  reverse  all  this.  Steam  was 
concentrating;  electricity  is  distrib- 
utive. You  can  carry  steam  only  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  with  profit;  electricity 
you  can  carry  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
twentieth  century  will  open  with  a 
vastly  increasing  country  population, 
all  bound  together  with  telephones 
and  trolley-roads.     A  large  share  of 


business  will  be  done  by  telephone. 
Merchants  will  sit  in  their  houses  one 
hundred  miles  from  their  stores,  yet 
within  speaking  distance  of  their  em- 
ployees. Coming  out  to  breathe  pure 
air  and  enjoy  green  fields,  the  tide  will 
bring  wealth  and  culture  and  refine- 
ment." 

*  *  * 

We  all  have  witnessed  these  chang-es; 
yet  wonderful  as  they  are,  they  have 
come  so  gradually  that  we  had  hardly 
come  to  a  full  realization  of  their 
grandeur  and  importance.  Surely  it  is 
a  welcome  change  which  Mr.  Powell 
has  thus  described.  It  will  mean  a 
large  increase  in  well-to-do,  beautiful 
country  homes,  more  ornamental  plant- 
ing, etc.  "The  small  contribution  of  a 
few  rods  of  wind-breaks  or  hedges  or  a 
clump  of  shelter  may  seem  an  insignif- 
icant item;  but  these  taken  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  tens  of  thousands  will  do 
more  than  large  forest  plantations  and 
reservations  to  equalize  temperature 
and  water  precipitation.  Whoever 
builds  a  beautiful  home  and  surrounds 
it  with  judicious  planting  of  trees  is  a 
publh;  benefactor."  I  may  not  be 
quite  so  sanguine  about  some  of  these 
points  as  Mr.  Powell,  but  surely  his 
book  on  hedges  is  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. T.  Greiner. 
i. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Cheap  Poultry-house  ^  few  ^ee]is  af> 
I  noticed  a  neigh- 
bor hauling  home  a  load  of  lumber. 
He  had  on  his  wagon  a  lot  of  barn- 
siding  and  two-by-four  and  four-by- 
four  dimension  stuff.  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it,  and  he 
said  it  was  for  a  chicken-house.  His  wife 
had  importuned  him  so  long  for  one 
that  he  had  decided  to  put  up  a  twenty- 
four-foot  building  for  her,  and  have 
done  with  it.  He  said  he  didn't  mind 
buying  boards,  but  the  dimension  stuff 
for  frames  cost  so  much  that  building 
nowadays  is  almost  beyond  the  means 
of  the  ordinary  farmer.  I  informed 
him  that  I  never  used  any  frame  in  put- 
ting- up  a  small  building,  because  none 
is  needed.  After  explaining  my  methods 
to  him  he  took  the  dimension  stuff 
back.  He  said  that  if  he  had  known 
how  to  build  small  buildings  without 
a  frame  ten  years  ago  the  knowledge 
would  have  saved  him  enough  in  lum- 
ber bills  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  six  or 
eight  chicken  and  pig  houses.  Instead 
of  building  one  large  poultry-house,  as 
originally  planned,  he  followed  my  ad- 
vice and  erected  two  small  ones,  with  a 
shed  between  them,  and  the  whole  cost 
was  less  than  the  one  building  would 
have  amounted  to,  while  they  were  fifty 
per  cent  better  for  the  purpose,  and  his 
wife  is 'very  much  pleased  with  them. 

The  two  houses  I  advised  him  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  one  he  had  planned  are 
each  ten  feet  wide  by  twelve  feet  long, 
eight  feet  high  in  front  and  six  feet 
at  the  back,  the  front  facing  south. 
They  are  connected  by  a  shed  the  same 
height  and  width,  with  the  front 
boarded  clown  from  the  top  three  feet, 
and  wire  netting  thence  to  the  ground. 
There  are  three  doors,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  first  house  and  one  in  the  second 
house  opening  .into  the  shed.  There  is 
a  window  twenty-four  inches  square  in 
the  front  of  each  house.  Perches  are 
at  the  back,  eighteen  inches  above  the 
floor,  and  hinged  to  the  wall,  so  they 
can  be  raised  when  the  house  is  cleaned 
out.  Nests  are  along  the  front  wall. 
The  floor  is  earth  and  is  raised  four 
inches  above  the  surrounding  level. 


The  advantages  of  a  pair  of  houses 
like  these  are:  They  will  accommodate 
more  fowls  than  one  house  a  third 
larger  than  both.  The  fowls  can  be  sep- 
arated, if  desired,  those  being  fattened 
for  market  given  the  shed  and  one 
house,  and  those  to  be  held  given  the 
other  house  and  outdoor  range.  Dur- 
ing cold,  rainy  or  snowy  weather  they 
can  all  be  confined  to  the  houses  and 
shed  and  be  fed  among  litter  thrown 
into  the  shed.  This  will  give  them  suf- 
ficient exercise  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
them  dry  and  prevent  colds,  roup  and 
rheumatism.  In  case  of  extremely  cold 
weather  all  can  be  confined  to  one  of 
the  houses  at  night,  and  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  them  will  keep  the  room 


warm  enough  to  prevent  frosting  of 
the  combs  and  the  wattles. 


In  constructing  these  frameless 
poultry-houses  I  proceed  as  follows: 
Lay  two  six-inch  fence-boards  the 
length  of  one  side  of  the  proposed 
building  on  a  level  spot  of  ground,  and 
then  lay  the  barn-siding  on  them.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  top  fence-board  is 
placed  about  one  inch  below  the  ends 
of  the  barn-siding'.  The  lower  board  is 
six  inches  above  the  opposite  ends.  In 
making  the  eight-foot  front  of  the 
building  it  is  a  good  idea  to  put  a  four- 
inch  fence-board  midway  between  the 
other  two.  It  will  stiffen  and  strength- 
en the  side  very  much.  See  that  the 
siding  is  laid  evenly  and  squarely  on 
the  fence-boards,  then  nail  them  so. 
Turn  the  side  over  and  clinch  the  nails. 
The  lower  side  is  put  together  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  the  upper 
edge  of  the  top  fence-board  is  raised 
half  an  inch  above  the  ends  of  the 
siding.  Make  ends  in  the  same  manner, 
having  the  upper  edge  of  the  top  fence- 
boards  exactly  flush  with  the  tops  of 
end  boards,  and  two  inches  shorter  at 
each  end  than  width  of  building;  then 
when  the  building  is  raised  the  corner 
will  fit  snugly  and  make  a  tight  joint. 
Leave  out  two  boards  from  the  ends 
for  the  doors.  When  the  sides  and 
ends  are  ready  raise  the  building  and 
nail  together.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  put 
a  piece  two.  inches  square  and  about 
three  feet  long  inside  each  corner  and 
nail  each  way.  This  strengthens  the 
building  much,  and  should  always  be 
done  if  the  building  is  to  be  used  for 
a  hog-house.  Nail  on  a  roof  of  barn- 
siding,  paint  it,  and  then  batten  the 
cracks  or  coyer  with  good  roofing- 
paper.  The  latter  is  best  for  a  poultry- 
house.  It  is  best  to  put  a  six-inch 
fence-board  edgewise  under  the  roof, 
to  prevent  sagging.  Nail  the  ends  to 
blocks  attached  to  ends  of  building,  and 
place  a  small  post  midway  between  the 
ends,  setting  its  foot  on  a  flat  stone 
or  something  similar.  This  small  post 
will  not  be  in  the  way.  If  used  for  a 
hog-house  I  would  set  a  good  post 
firmly  in  the  ground,  to  hold  up  the 
center  of  a  building  this  size. 

<  *  *  * 

These  frameless  buildings  are  much 
cheaper  than  the  frame  buildings  us- 
ually constructed,  will  last  quite  as 
long,  and  are  strong  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  In  building  poul- 
try-houses the  main  thing  is  to  make 
them  wind  and  rain  proof.  Houses 
that  admit  either  wind  or  rain  are  pro- 
lific causes  of  diseases  that  are  difficult 
to  cure.  Ventilation  can  be  managed 
well  enough  by  means  of  the  doors. 
If  there  is  danger  of  chicken-thieves, 
the  first,  or  outside,  door  may  be  locked. 
The  other  two  are  protected  by  the 
wire  netting.  Staple  it  on  securely,  so 
it  cannot  be  pulled  off,  and  not  one  in 
a  hundred  will  attempt  to  cut  through 
it.  A  pair  of  houses  the  size  of  those 
described  will  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  fowls 
that  have  the  range  of  the  farm,  while 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  can  be  nicely 
wintered  in  them,  even  if  they  are  snow- 
bound the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Farmers  who  keep  more  than  seventy- 
five  fowls  over  winter  should  have  two 
pairs  of  these  poultry-houses. 


Winter  Eggs 


Many  farmers  do  not  get 
an  egg  in  winter.  I  well 
remember  the  time  we  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  "put  down"  in  salt  a  supply 
of  eggs  for  winter  use.  For  about 
fifteen  years  we  have  had  all  the  fresh 
eggs  during  the  winter  that  we  needed, 
and  some  to  sell.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  care  and  feeding  after  one  gets  fowls 
of  good  quality.  The  farmer  who  will 
provide  good  quarters  for  his  fowls,  see 
that  they  are  provided  with  water, 
crushed  oyster-shell  and  grit,  that  they 
are  kept  under  cover  during  rainy, 
snowy  and  bitter  cold  weather,  that 
they  have  plenty  of  litter  to  scratch 
among,  that  they  are  supplied  with 
plenty  of  oats  and  wheat-bran  dry,  a 
little  corn, and  a  small  quantity  of  some 
sort  of  vegetables  occasionally,  should 
receive  all  the  eggs  needed  in  his 
kitchen  the  winter  long.  Bon't  keep 
too  many  fowls  together,  and  don't  for- 
get to  give  them  as  good  attention  as 
you  give  the  horses.  They  will  pay  for 
all  they  receive.  Fred  Grundy.  . 
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Anil  let  these  altars,  wreathed  with  flowers 
And  piled  with  fruits,  awake  again 

Thanksgivings  for  the  golden  hours, 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain. 

— Whittier. 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Profits  fob  Stockmen. — In  this 
country  farming  is  not  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  when  the  price 
of  live  stock  is  not  good.  Not 
only  is  much  land  adapted  only  to  graz- 
ing, but  the  mass  of  soil  products  must 
be  consumed  upon  the  farm  to  keep 
the  markets  from  being  glutted.  If 
they  can  be  marketed  on  the  farm  to 
animals  that  can  be  fed  with  profit 
there  is  a  measure  of  prosperity  for  all. 
The  demand  for  meat  called  for  the 
use  of  all  our  surplus  corn  last  year, 
and  the  present  crop  promises  to  give 
good  returns.  Then,  too,  the  feeding 
of  crops  upon  the  farm  is  the  only  safe 
plan  for  very  many  farmers.  The  soil 
can  be  kept  up  by  other  means,  but 
it  would  not  be  in  possibly  a  majority 
of  instances.  The  country  that  feeds 
largely  has  the  surest  means  of  main- 
taining soil  fertility.  The  strength  of 
the  soil  is  kept  on  the  farm. 


Concerning  Farm  Manures. — While 
the  fertility  is  kept  in  large  measure 
upon  the  farm,  and  a  degree  of  security 
is  experienced  thereby,  it  is  interesting 
to  calculate  what  percentage  of  this 
fertility  actually  gets  back  to  culti- 
vated fields  upon  the  farms  of  a  neigh- 
borhood, and  in  many  cases  the  owner 
of  a  farm  would  be  alarmed  if  he  knew 
and  realized  how  slender  a  reed  he 
leans  upon  when  he  refers  to  his  prac- 
tice of  keeping  the  strength  of  his  soil 
on  the  farm.  Some  calculation  would 
show  to  many  that  not  one  fourth  of 
this  plant-food  is  returned  to  ground 
that  produces  their  plowed  crops.  It 
is  business  to  figure  on  this,  and  to  stop 
leaks  or  else  supply  fertility  in  some 
other  way. 

A  Hillside  Bars-yard. — Up  on  Hie 
mountain-side  I  have  seen  the  rich  ma- 
nure from  a  herd  of  dairy-cows,  fed  on 
Western  bran  and  gluten-meal,  thrown 
out  of  windows  behind  the  cows  upon 
steeply  sloping  ground.  There  it  lay 
in  piles,  leaching  and  losing  all  the 
best  soluble  matter.  The  fertility  in  it 
may  have  remained  upon  the  farm  be- 
cause the  farm  was  large  and  the  creek- 
was  far  away,  but  it  did  not  go  upon 
the.  land  that  needed  it,  nor  in  such 
manner  that  it  would  benefit  much 
land  to  any  extent.  It  was  sheer  waste. 
The  man  was  buying  the  strength  of 
Western  land  and  bringing  it  to  his 
farm,  but  he  was  not  giving  that 
strength  to  his  soil.  It  was  an  extreme 
case,  possibly,  but  the  manure  that  goes 
down  between  the  cracks  of  the  old- 
fashioned  stable  floor,  or  is  leached  in 
piles  in  the  field,  is  about  as  waste- 
fully  managed.  All  over  this  country 
there  are  stock-farms  that  do  not  re- 
turn to  plowed  fields  one  third  of  the 
plant-food  removed  by  the  crops  fed 
upon  the  farm. 

*  *  * 

The  Staele  Floor. — The  cement  floor 
is  a  manure-saver,  but  nine  farmers  out 
of  ten  do  not  have  them  yet  and  are 
not  ready  to  put  them  in.  In  such 
cases  heavy  bedding  should  be  resorted 
to  if  the  plank  floor  is  not  absolutely 
water-tight.  On  most  farms  bedding 
can  be  had  in  abundance.  The  absorb- 
ing material  has  value  of  its  own  as  it 
rots,  and  it  saves  the  voidings  of  the 
animals,  which  contain  about  three 
fourths  of  all  the  soil  fertility  that  the 
feed  took  from  the  land.  Bedding 
means  comfort  for  the  stock  and  life 
for  (he  soil. 

The  Manure-sued. — Where  the  num- 
ber of  live  stock  is  not  large  it  is  not 
feasible  to  draw  manure  as  fast  as  made 
to  the  field;  but  there  is  no  need  of 
leaching  it  under  the  eaves  of  the 
stable.  When  long  manure  is  rotted  in 
a  basin  other  manure  may  be  spread 
over  it  without  much  loss,  but  a  shed 


for  stall  manure  is  safest.  Such  a  shed 
need  not  cost  much  money,  and  with  a 
tight  clay  floor  it  soon  earns  all  the 
cost.  I  spread  the  manure  on  such  a 
floor,  and  it  is  tramped  each  day  by 
stock,  which  prevents  heating.  The 
secret  of  keeping  manure  from  heat- 
ing is  to  exclude  the  air.  It  can  then 
be  drawn  to  the  field  whenever  needed. 


Applying  Manure. — In  a  five-years' 
rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  grass 
two  years,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
spread  all  manure  upon  grass-land  in 
the  fall,  to  be  turned  under  for  corn 
the  next  season.  The  plan  works  well 
when  cattle-feeding-  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  farming,  but  does  not  give 
the  most  from  a  small  supply  of  ma- 
nure. With  limited  supply  the  corn  can- 
not be  grown  with  the  manure  without 
robbery  of  other  crops,  and  the  aim 
should  be  to  make  the  manure  secure 
heavy  catches  of  clover  and  timothy. 
It  should  make  the  sod,  and  the  sod 
should  make  the  corn.  To  secure  this 
the  manure  does  best  as  a  top  dressing 
for  the  wheat-land  that  is  to  be  seceded 
down.  In  no  other  way  does  a  small 
amount  of  manure  make  so  big  a  show 
as  when  used  to  fertilize  wheat  and 
the  young  grass  in  the  stubble.  When 
supplies  are  small  the  function  of  ma- 
nure is  to  make  a  manurial  crop  grow 
or  to  secure  a  heavy  sod  for  plowing 
down . 

#  *  * 

A  Rich  Soil  for  Truck. — The  more 
expensive  a  crop  is  in  its  production 
the  richer  the  soil  should  be  made,  as  a 
rule.  It  is  a  too  common  practice  to 
starve  some  fields  of  the  farm  while 
giving  other  fields  all  the  manure;  but 
the  garden  and  truck  patch  should  be 
made  rich  in  any  event.  A  crop  rota- 
tion that  includes  clover  is  all  right  for 
garden-plots,  as  recommended  by  some, 
when  it  is  feasible,  but  practically  it 
rarely  works  out.  The  suitable  ground 
near  the  home  may  he  in  a  limited 
amount,  or  chickens  at  large  may  veto 
such  a  plan.  Manure  is  the  chief 
source  of  fertility  for  these  patches 
that  furnish  so  much  of  the  food  for 
the  family.  A  heavy  coat  of  coarse 
manure  spread  in  the  fall  and  plowed 
under  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and 
Ihen  turned  again  in  the  spring,  helps 
to  give  life  to  an  old  soil.  For  all 
except  early-planted  land  a  winter 
coat  of  rye  is  beneficial.  Crimson 
clover  is  better  where  climate  favors. 
For  top  dressing  in  the  spring  well- 
rotted  manure  is  needed.  One  of  the 
best  checks  to  damage  by  insect  pests 
in  our  truck-patches  is  an  abundance 
of  soil  fertility.  Coarse  manures  rotted 
in  the  soil  during  fall  and  winter, 
rotted  manure  for  top  dressing  and 
some  commercial  fertilizer  insure  re- 
turns from  the  garden  in  very  unfavor- 
able seasons.  We  can  afford  to  keep 
such  land  fertile,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  grain-fields.  David. 


THE  KIND  OF  MARKET- GARDENING  THAT 
IS  PROFITABLE 

After  quite"  a  long  experience  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  I  am  satis- 
fied there  is  a  kind  of  gardening  that 
pays  and  a  kind  that  does  not  pay.  I 
know  of  no  other  business  in  which 
the  inexperienced  are  more  likely  to 
fail.  Especially  is  this  time  when  one 
is  obliged  to  sell  in  a  market  where 
there  is  much  competition.  The  mar- 
kets now  are.  generally  well  supplied, 
and  only  that  which  is  of  the  best 
quality  brings  a  price  that  is  remune- 
rative to  the  grower.  To  grow  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  best  quality  re- 
quires skill.  All  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  done.  One  may 
work'  the  whole  year — as  I  have  found 
by  experience — and  get  no  returns  for 
his  labor.  The  gardener  must  acquire 
a  reputation  of  having  the  best  goods, 
and  so  long  as  he  maintains  this  rep- 
utation his  success  is  assured. 

The  above  has  been  proved  by  my  ex- 
perience this  season.  One  of  my  main 
money  crops  is  celery.  This  I  grow  by 
a  method  very  similar  to  the  one  which 
has  been  called  the  ''newest  celery  cul- 
ture." The  celery  was  planted  on  very 
rich  ground,  in  rows,  with  alternate 
spaces  between  them  of  twelve  and 
eighteen  inches.  After  the  celery  had 
grown  a  few  inches  high  a  mulch  of 
manure  was  placed  in  the  eighteen-inch 


space,  and  the  blanching-boards  were 
set  up  when  the  celery  was  about  one 
foot  high,  so  that  the  rows  that  were 
twelve  inches  apart  were  between  the 
boards,  thus  boarding  two  rows  to- 
gether, but  keeping  the  boards  apart,  so 
they  would  not  cover  the  plants  until 
they  had  grown  above  the  boards, 
which  were  about  eighteen  inches  wide. 
The  field  of  celery  was  irrigated  by 
pouring  the  water  on  the  mulch  of  ma- 
nure between  the  rows  with  the  hose. 
The  plants  on  a  part  of  the  field  have 
grown  more  than  three  feet  high,  and 
some  of  them  with  roots  on  weighed 
eight  pounds. 

I  grow  the  White  Plume  and  Golden 
Self-blanching  by  this  method,  and  the 
large,  well-balanced  bunches  sell  very 
readily  for  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  dozen. 
My  salesman,  who  goes  on  the  road  for 
me,  tells  me  that  there  is  no  competi- 
tion on  such  goods,  and  the  price  is  not 
questioned. 

Because  of  lack  of  help  to  do  the 
work  a  small  portion  of  the  field  was 
not  mulched  and  irrigated,  and  the  sea- 
son being  very  dry  the  celery  made  so 
small  a  growth  that  it  was  hardly  mar- 
ketable at  any  price.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  culture  was  in  the  mulching 
and  irrigation.  This  cost  about  thirty- 
five  dollars  an  acre,  and  by  expending 
this  additional  amount  a  field  of  celery 
was  made  to  pay  a  good  profit  that 
would  not  have  paid  the  expense  of 
growing  without  the  mulching  and  irri- 
gation. 

Strawberries  are  another  one  of  my 
money  crops.    By  planting  the  varieties 


Celery  nearly  three  feet  high,  grown  by  the  method  described 
and  retailing  at  sixty  cents  a  dozen  stalks 


that  are  the  most  marketable  anil  the 
best  adapted  to  my  soil  on  rich  land,  giv- 
ing them  good  cultivation,  and  keeping 
the  runners  cut,  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
narrow  rows— about  sixteen  inches  wide 
— then  early  in  the  winter  applying  a 
thick  mulch  of  strawy  manure,  and  in 
the  spring  raking  a  portion  of  it  off 
the  plants,  so  as  to  leave  a  thick  mulch 
between  the  rows,  to  retain  the  mois- 
txtre  during  the  drought  That  will  prob- 
ably come  during  the  summer,  I  grow 
a  profitable  crop.  To  grow  a  crop  of 
inferior  berries  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  labor;  to  grow  the  large, 
handsome  berries  that  always  sell  for 
a  price  that  pays  1  he  owner  for  grow- 
ing them  costs  a  few  dollars  more  an 
acre  for  manure,  and  a  few  days  more 
work  in  cultivation,  but  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  will  probably  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Cauliflowers  I  have  always  found  in 
good  demand  and  at  remunerative 
prices.  The  market  is  not  generally 
overstocked,  because  few  people  under- 
take to  grow  them  for  market,  think- 
ing their  culture  is  too  difficult.  I  have 
found  nothing  verj'  difficult  in  their 
culture.  I  give  them  almost  the  same 
treatment  as  cabbages,  except  when 
the  plants  are  about  half  grown  I  place 
a  mulch  , of  manure  between  the  rows, 
and  then  irrigate  them  in  the  same  way 
as  the  celery,  and  this  generally  insures 
the  crop.  If  a  drought  should  come 
when  the  plants  are  heading  the  crop 
would  be  uncertain,  but  the  mulching 
and  irrigation  prevent  their  suffering 
for  lack  of  moisture  at  this  time  and 
make  the  crop  a  profitable  one. 


While  some  of  the  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  ma3;  be  more  easily  grown 
than  those  I  have  mentioned,  yet  the 
same  principles  apply  in  the  culture  of 
all.  First  is  needed  suitable  garden 
soil,  and  this  should  be  of  a  loamy 
nature,  free  from  stones  and  other  ob- 
structions. This  must  be  well  drained 
and  filled  with  the  kind  of  plant-food 
the  crops  need:  then  with  the  right 
selection  of  varieties  well  planted,  and 
at  the  right  time  good  cultivation,  and 
the  use  of  the  mulch,  to  retain  moisture 
in  times  of  drought,  on  some  crops,  and 
if  possible  supplementing  the  rainfall- 
by  irrigation  when  needed,  then  having 
a  good  equipment  of  tools,  and  you  are 
in  the  way  to  success. 

\Y.  IT.  Jenkins. 

4. 

LATE  POTATOES 

An  old  gardener  was  passing  through 
my  late  potato-fields  last  season  at 
digging-time;  he  noticed  the  large  piles 
of  fine,  smooth  potatoes,  and  said  that 
he  must  learn  how  1  cultivated  them, 
for  he  had  been  a  gardener  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  during  that  time  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  fine  turnout  of  late 
potatoes. 

For  the  benefit  of  others  I  will  ex- 
plain how  to  obtain  fine  late  potatoes. 
First,  you  must  have  good  ground — an 
old  clover-field  is  best  for  this  purpose. 
Next  in  importance  is  sound  seed. 
What  I  mean  by  sound  seed  is  seed 
that  has  been  kept  unsprouted.  This  is 
a  very  important  point  in  potato  cul- 
ture. The  farmer  usually  stores  his 
seed-potatoes  in  the 
cellar,  and  removes 
sprouts  from  them 
ever  y  few  weeks. 
This  is  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  seed,  for 
with  the  removal  of 
these  sprouts  the 
strength  of  the  po- 
tato is  exhausted, 
making  them  almost 
orthless  for  seed 
for  late  planting. 
Now,  it  we  would 
have  fine  sucere^s^ 
with  late  potal'Ofs 
we  must  adopt  a  plan 
to  keep  our  seed  free 
from  these  exhaust- 
ing sprouts.  There 
is  one  way  that  we 
can  keep  potatoes 
entirely  free  from 
sprouts.  By  storing 
the  seed  for  late 
planting  in  cold 
storage  we  will  he 
able  to  keep  them 
in  a  perfect  state. 
This  plan  has  proven 
to  be  an  invaluable 
one  wherever  known. 
The  potatoes  should  be  put  into  tight, 
dry  barrels  and  sent  to  cold  storage 
late  in  the  fall  and  kept  there  until 
planting-time.  S.  E.  B. 

X 

BIRDS 

In  reply  to  an  article  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for 
October  loth,  headed  "Our  Friends, 
the  Birds,"  I  wish  to  say  there  is  but 
one  way  to  increase  the  numbers  of  our 
little  friends;  that  is.  to  place  a  bounty 
on  the  head  of  the  "king-bird."  There 
is  where  the  trouble  is.  The  "king- 
bird" lives  on  other  birds'  eggs  and 
young  birds;  yes,  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  king-birds  attack  and  kill  a  full- 
grown  robin  in  midair  when  she  was 
trying  to  defend  her  young.  The  rob- 
ins, swallows  and  yellowbirds  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  their  depreda- 
tions, and  all  go  down  alike  before  the 
king-bird.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  for 
I  have  made  it  a  study  for  years.  Tf 
we  can  protect  their  young  the  birds 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  very  pleasant  1o  have  the 
birds  with  us,  all  winter,  and,  as  Mr. 
Powell  says,  we  ought  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  feed  and  protect  them  in  cold 
weather,  but  I  think  they  would  go 
South  just  the  same  when  it  got  cold 
weather.  I  have  hunted  and  killed  many 
king-birds  in  the  past  few  years.  They 
are  all  over  the  country;  at  any  rate, 
they  are  plentiful  from  Vermont  to  the 
Missouri  River.  One  can  hear  the 
screech  and  twitter  of  the  murderers, 
and  poor  old  "red-breast"  has  to  skulk 
for  her  life.  S.  E.  JIodqes. 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  and  FIELD 


A Combination  Crop. — What  a  most 
satisfactory  crop  a  good  yield 
of  strawberries  is!  I  never  fail 
to  get  full  value  received  for  use 
of  land  and  my  outlay  in  labor,  even  if 
I  give  it  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  land 
for  one  whole  season  and  part  of  anoth- 
er. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  devote  the 
land  for  this  purpose  alone  during  all  of 
the  first  season.  People  usually  set  their 
strawberry-plants  in  early  spring,  in 
rows  from  three  to  four  feet  apart, 
without  anything  between  them,  and 
give  clean  cultivation  right  through 
to  the  end  of  the  season.  This  means 
a  lot  of  work  without  any  returns 
for  a  whole  year.  This  past  season  I 
made  a  treble  combination,  and  it  has 
given  me  most  excellent  results,  the 
combination  consisting  of  strawberry- 
plants  set  in  rows  which  were  four 
feet  apart,  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
of  early  cabbages  set  midway  between 
the  strawberry  rows,  and  of  Gibraltar 
onions,  about  six  of  the  latter  being  set 
at  a  distance  of  three  inches  apart  mid- 
way between  each  two  strawberry- 
plants  in  the  rows.  Thus  the  plants 
stood  about  as  follows: 

ROW  OF  STRAWBERRIES  AND  ONIONS 

X      IIIIII      X      IIIIII  X 


o 


ROW  OF  CABBAGES 

o  o 


o 


ROW  OF  STRAWBERRIES  AND  ONIONS 

X     IIIIII      X      IIIIII  X 

ach  X  represents  a  strawberry-plant, 
each  O  represents  a  cabbage-plant,  and 
each  I  represents  an  onion  seedling.  All 
of  these  plants  were  set  out  as  early 
in  spring  as  the  ground  could  be  gotten 
in  readiness  to  receive  them.  The  cul- 
tivation was  all  given  with  my  Iron 
Age  spike-tooth  cultivator,  of  course 
set  narrow,  and  required  comparatively 
little  time.  The  cabbages  were  all 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  a  few  of  the 
rows  being  started  from  seed  sown  in 
the  hills,  the  remainder  transplanted 
from  cold-frame.  The  latter  gave  me 
the  earliest  cabbages,  and  I  had  a  fine 
crop  of  them,  every  plant,  almost  with- 
out exception,  making  a  fine  solid  head. 
The  plants  grown  directly  from  seed 
followed  closely  after  the  others,  and 
also  gave  good  heads.  Most  of  them 
were  retailed  at  five  Cents  a  head.  This 
crop  alone  paid  well  for  the  use  of  the 
land.  It  represented  an  acre  rate  of 
five  thousand  cabbages,  and  a  money 
value  of  over  two  hundred  dollars  an 


Just  as  satisfactory  was  the  outcome 
of  the  onion  crop.  I  had  in  this  patch 
as  fine  Gibraltar  onions  as  I  ever  raised, 
almost  every  plant  making  a  large,  per- 
fect bulb,  and  probably  at  the  rate  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  bushels  an 
acre.  These  onions  were  sold  at  about 
one  dollar  a  bushel,  and  thus  added 
another  hundred  dollars  to  the  two 
hundred  dollars  estimated  as  the  acre 
rate  for  cabbages.  The  cabbages  were 
harvested  during  the  months  of  July, 
some  perhaps  in  August,  and  in  this 
month  the  onions  were  also  gathered 
and  disposed  of.  At  that  time  the 
strawberry-plants  had  already  thrown 
out  many  runners,  some  of  them  grow- 
ing close  up  to  the  onions.  But  onion 
roots  are  very  small,  anyway,  and  the 
bulbs,  although  they  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  young  strawberry-plants, 
can  be  pulled  up  without  disturbing  the 
other  plants.  The  patch  after  that  was 
thoroughly  cultivated,  and  now  ap- 
peared as  a  straight  young'  strawberry- 
plantation,  with  thrifty  runners,  and 
giving  at  this  time  no  indication  that 
a  crop  worth  three  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  had  already  been  taken  from  it 
while  the  strawberry-plantation  was  in 
process  of  construction.  I  believe  this 
was  perhaps  the  most  profitable  combi- 
nation crop  that  I  could  have  devised. 

*  *  * 

The  '  Strawberry-patch. — At  this 
time  (late  fall)  this  strawberry-patch 
looks  very  promising.  There  are  just 
about  plants  enough,  in  some  places 
too  many.  The  free  plant-makers,  like. 
Splendid,  Brandywine,  etc.,  might  have 
been  planted  four  feet  apart  in  spring, 


and  would  then  have  given  enough 
plants  to  make  a  fairly  well-set  but  not 
overcrowded  matted  row.  The  new 
Bough  Eider  (Farmer's  introduction)  is 
also  a  good  plant-maker,  and  the  plants 
are  very  strong  and  thrifty.  The  va- 
cant space  between  the  rows  (four  feet 
apart,  as  already  stated)  is  over  two 
feet  in  width,  allowing  the  free  use  of 
the  spike-tooth  cultivator.  Only  once 
did  I  use  a  wider-bladed  cultivator; 
namely,  just  after  the  cabbages  and 
onions  were  all  cleared  off.  This  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  out  a 
few  stumps  and  larger  weeds,  then  left, 
and  the  surface  was  afterward  put  in 
smoother  shape  again  by  means  of  the 
spike-tooth  cultivator.  Just  at  present 
I  use  this  strawberry-patch  for  a 
dumping-place  for  the  ashes  as  they 
come  from  the  cook-stove  every  morn- 
ing— a  mixture  of  coal  and  wood  ashes 
— spreading  them  thinly  along  the 
rows.  If  I  have  any  poultry  manure  I 
wish  to  dispose  of,  it  is  applied  in  the 
same  fashion.  Thus,  during  fall,  winter 
and  spring  I  can  go  over  quite  a  patch, 
making  it  very  rich  and  productive,  it 
already  being  well  filled  with  decaying 
organic  matter  from  earlier,  heavy  ap- 
plications of  stable  manure.  After  the 
first  heavy  freeze  a  coat  of  marsh-hay 
or  other  litter  will  be  put  on,  although 
rather  thinly.  Thus  I  am  sure  that  the 
plants  will  winter  well,  and  not  be 
heaved  out  by  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  In  spring  the  litter  is  raked 
off  to  one  side,  the  vacant  space  be- 
tween each  two  rows  cultivated  (again 
with  the  spike-tooth  cultivator,  going  a 
number  of  times  in  the  same  place) 
and  the  litter  raked  back  on  the  culti- 
vated surface  again.  If  this  treatment 
will  not  give  me  fine  berries  another 
season  I  do  not  know  what  else  would. 


Gibraltar  Onion. — I  cannot  forbear 
to  speak  another  good  word  for  the 
Gibraltar  onion.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors whom  I  have  supplied  earlier  in 
the  season  with  my  Gibraltars  are  call- 
ing for  more,  and  send  me  word  that 
they  will  gladly  pay  me  one  dollar  a 
bushel  for  two  or  three  bushels.  But 
as  I  have  sold  out  long  ago  I  cannot 
supply  these  onions  any  more.  They 
are  surely  the  finest  thing  in  onions 
ever  invented,  at  least  for  slicing  up  to 
eat  raw,  with  or  without  vinegar.  For 
my  own  eating  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  pay  two  dollars  a  bushel  for  them 
rather  than  take  common  onions  at 
fifty  cents  a  bushel.  I  would  also 
greatly  prefer  them  to  the  imported 
Spanish  onion  of  our  green  grocers,  for 
they  are  much  milder  and  as  fine- 
grained as  any  onion  grown.  If  people 
once  understand  this,  and  get  fully  ac- 
quainted with  this  fine  onion,  the  de- 
mand for  it  will  be  immense,  and  people 
will  be  ready  to  pay  the  price.  If  I 
wanted  to  buy  some  as  good  as  I  had 
them  this  year,  and  in  former  years, 
too,  I  might  offer  five  dollars  a  bushel 
for  them  and  not  be  able  to  get  them. 
So  far  as  known  to  me,  the  seed  of  this 
onion  is  all  imported,  and  |  sometimes 
not  very  reliable  for  that  reason.  Much 
of  the  seed  sold  last  winter  and  spring 
was  undoubtedly  old  and  of  very  low 
vitality. 

#  #  * 

A  Currant  Supply. — The  currant  as 
a  fruit  for  canning,  for  jelly  and  syrup 
has  always  been  in  especial  favor  with 
me.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  of  all  fruits,  coming  next  to 
the  lemon,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  currant-acid  has  great  virtues  as  a 
germ-killer.  I  know  also  that  the  juice 
of  this  fruit  acts  as  a  powerful  aid  and 
stimulus  to  digestion  in  my  own  in- 
dividual case.  Last  spring  I  planted 
one  hundred  more  bushes — seventy-five 
of  the  new  President  Wilder,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  the  best  of  the  red  sorts 
now  in  existence,  and  twenty-five  of  the 
White  Imperial,  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  for  home  use,  but  being  a  white 
sort  not  of  much  value  for  the  gen- 
eral market.  They  were  nice  plants, 
being  bought  at  one  of  our  western 
New  York  nurseries  for  five  dollars  for 
the  lot,  and  were  planted  in  good  gar- 
den soil,  the  rows  being  six  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  five  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  Good  cultivation  was  given  right 
along,  and  the  plants  have  made  a  very 
fine  growth,  so  that  I  expect  quite  a 
crop  next  year.  I  sometimes  neglect  to 
plant  currants  and  gooseberries,  etc., 


because  I  fear  it  will  take  some  years 
before  I  can  gather  much  fruit  from 
them.  But  I  find  when  I  set  good  strong- 
plants  in  good  strong  soil,  and  treat 
them  well  right  along,  that  I  can  get 
quite  a  crop  the  next  year  after  plant- 
ing. I  always  like  quick  results,  and 
I  can  secure  them  if  I  only  manage 
right.  Next  season  I  shall  surely  have 
a  bounteous  supply  of  currants  from 
these  one  hundred  bushes,  and  some  to 
spare,  and  every  year  after  that  I  can 
calculate  on  having  enough  to  supply 
my  own  household,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood besides.  It  will  make  a  nice  and 
attractive  patch,  too,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  bushes  will  be  immense. 

T.  Greiner. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS 

The  common  country  school  is  still 
an  unsolved  problem.  I  do  not  need 
to  picture  the  surroundings  of  the  most 
of  them,  but  when  we  know  that  en- 
vironment has  so  much  influence  in  the 
formation  of  character  and  habits  of 
after-life  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  early  school-life  should  not  be  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  appliances  neces- 
sary to  infuse  the  mind  with  a  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
useful.  The  great  majority  of  us  now 
are,  and  are  to  be,  dependent  on  agri- 
culture and  its  handmaid,  horticulture. 
It  follows,  then,  that  nature-study,  in- 
cluding plant-life,  fruits  and  flowers, 
should  be  a  systematic  part  of  school- 
life.  Nature  has  done  her  part  for  us. 
We  have  ample  grounds,  a  fertile  soil 
and  a  climate  adapted  to  a  great  variety 
of  production,  and  a  perpetual  school 
fund,  self-imposed,  that  enables  us  to 
rank  with  any  other  people  education- 
ally. The  city  schools  are  working 
under  different  conditions,  but  the 
kindergarten  has  been  found  to  be  the 
basis  of  much  of  their  superior  excel- 
lence. Some  of  the  teachers  of  the  city 
schools  will  claim  that  there  is  no  room 
for  more  studies,  that  the  pupils  are 
now  overworked,  and  no  doubt  this  is 
true  in  some  schools.  The  drill  is  all 
mental  and  intellectual,  the  physical 
entirely  neglected.  We  are  willing  to 
admit  that  a  broad  intellect  is  more 
capable  of  grappling  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  active  life  than  a  dwarfed  one, 
but  nature-study  as  indicated  has  a 
tendency  to  develop  all  the  faculties,  to 
stimulate  habits  of  thought  and  of  ob- 
servation, and  to  round  out  an  other- 
wise incomplete  life. 

Sweden  now  takes  the  lead  of  other 
countries,  as  every  school  there  has  a 
garden.  Germany,  Prance,  Austria  and 
Italy  are  closely  following.  There  are 
few  schools  in  this  country  with  a  gar- 
den attached,  and  fruits,  vegetables 
and  flowers  are  planted  and  cared  for 
by  the  pupils.  Their  influence  has 
proved  most  beneficent  in  checking-  the 
tendency  for  vandalism  among  the 
boys  and  in  affording  a  means  of 
pleasant  occupation  of  leisure  time, 
stimulating  them  to  habits  of  industry 
and  usefulness  and  storing  the  mind 
with  practical  knowledge  available  in 
mature  life. — 0.  M.  Lord,  in  Minnesota 
Horticulturalist. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUIT! 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Japan  Q,uince.— B.  A.  L.,  Wheelersburg, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Please  inform  me  whether  or 
not  any  use  can  he  made  of  the  fruit  of  a 
flowering  quince.   If  so,  how?" 

Reply: — The  fruit  of  the  flowering  quince 
(Japan  quince)  makes  a  very  good  hard  jelly, 
and  is  often  used  for  this  purpose. 

Planting-  Lindens  W.   H.   D.,  Hollan- 

dale,  Wisconsin.  It  is  much  safer  to  plant 
the  linden,  or  basswood,  in  the  spring  than 
in  the  autumn.  If  set  in  autumn  the  trunks 
should  be  protected  by  wrapping  with  burlap 
or  other  material,  to  prevent  sun-scald,  as 
they  are  very  liable  to  this  trouble  before 
they  become  well  established  in  the  soil. 

Buckthorn.— J.  N.,  Lake  City,  Minn." 
writes:  "Is  the  English  buckthorn  the  same 
as  the  native  buckthorn,  and  which  is  the 
better  tree?" 

Reply:— The  native  buckthorn,  is  seldom 
found  in  nurseries,  and  when  buckthorn  is 
called  for,  the  English  buckthorn  (Rhamnus 
eatharticus)  is  always  meant.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  hedge-plants  for  the  Northern  states, 
and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  any  good  soil  in  our 
Northern  states. 


Transplanting  Apple-trees  H.  C.  S., 

Abingtou,  Mass.  Apple-trees  may  be  safely 
transplanted  in  the  autumn  at  any  time  from 
the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  October,  and 
even  considerably  later  planting  is  occasion- 
ally practical. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Strawberry- 
plants — C.  H.  W.,  Conneautville,  Pa.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  costs  about  fifty-five  doltarsaton, 
and  contains  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen. In  using  it  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  an  acre  should  be  applied  at 
one  time,  since  when  applied  in  excess  it  has 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  living  nitrogen- 
forming  bacteria  in  the  soil,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  best  growth  of  plants.  However, 
if  you  wish  to  apply  more  than  this  amount 
you  can  safely  do  so  by  applying  it  at  inter- 
vals of  two  to  three  weeks. 

Oyster-shell  Bark-louse.— A.  X).  S.i 
Carpeuterville,  III.  The  twigs  received  are 
infested  with  the  insect  known  as  oyster-shell 
bark-louse,  or  scale,  a  very  injurious  insect, 
although  not  nearly  so  injurious  as  the  San 
Jose  scale.  Your  trees  probably  were  infested 
when  received.  I  think  your  best  treatment 
will  be  to  cut  off  and  burn  much  of  the  in- 
fested new  growth,  and  then  on  a  bright 
breezy  day  go  over  all  the  remaining  scales 
with  kerosene,  putting  it  on  with  a  brush  very 
thinly.  This  treatment  will  kill  the  scales, 
and  if  not  much  kerosene  is  used  it  will  not 
hurt  the  trees,  as  it  will  dry  off  quickly  on  a 
bright  dry  day.  A  little  pruning  will  probably 
do  no  harm  to  the  trees. 

Borers  in  Carolina  Poplars.— G.  A.  H., 
Van  Wert,  Ohio.  In  regard  to  Carolina  pop- 
lars, this  tree  is  simply  a  form  of  our  cotton- 
wood,  which  has  been  selected  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  quite  "popular.  The  borers  are 
often  very  troublesome  on  them,  and  the  only 
way  of  keeping  them  free  from  borers  is  by 
going  over  the  trees  occasionally  and  digging 
them  out.  We  may  have  several  years  in 
which  the  borers  are  very  destructive,  and 
then  quite  a  period  when  there  is  scarcely 
any  injury  from  them.  If  your  trees  are  now 
badly  injured  by  borers  in  the  trunk,  so  that 
you  think  that  the  tops  are  likely  to  die, 
you  can  get  a  good  growth  by  cutting  the 
trees  off  at  the  top  of  the  ground.  The  stump 
will  then  sprout  in  the  spring,  and  by  select- 
ing one  good,  vigorous  sprout  and  destroying 
all  the  rest  you  will  get  a  good-sized  tree  the 
first  year.  If  in  digging  out  the  borers  bad 
wounds  are  made  they  should  be  painted  with 
white  lead,  or,  what  is  better,  they  may  be 
filled  with  grafting-wax. 

Fertilizing  Fruit-trees.— T.  I.  F.,  Gaith- 
ersburg,  Md.,  writes:  "I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  some 
years,  and  would  like  some  advice  either  by 
letter  or  through  the  columns  of  the  paper.  I 
have  a  side  lawn  filled  with  dwarf  pears,  and 
I  want  to  work  around  them  this  fall.  What 
kind  of  fertilizer  and  manure  is  best  for  me 
to  use  around  them?  I  also  have  some  peach- 
trees  in  my  garden.  What  kind  of  fertilizer 
must  I  use  on  them?  Also  manure?  Is  kalnit 
good  for  them?" 

Reply:— If  your  pear  and  peach  trees  are 
making  a  strong,  satisfactory  growth  1  should 
not  recommend  you  to  work  any  manure  into 
the  soil  around  them,  but  if  the  growth  is  in- 
sufficient it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  Cow  manure 
is  one  of  the  best  manures  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  it  is  supplemented  by  about  one  fourth 
of  a  pound  of  kainit  to  the  tree  so  much  the 
better.  The  best  time  to  apply  the  kainit  is 
probably  in  the  spring,  just  before  the  growth 
starts,  since  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
liable  to  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  during 
winter  if  applied  in  autumn.  The  cow  manure 
could,  however,  be  applied  to  advantage  this 
autumn. 

San  Jose  Scale  on  Pears. — T.  B.,  Colum- 
bia, Pa.  The  pears  received  are  badly  in- 
fested with  the  San  Jose  scale.  This  is  one 
of  the  worst  pests  known  to  our  orchards. 
It  is  probable  that  the  only  satisfactory 
remedy  is  to  dig  out  and  burn  all  the  infested 
trees,  but  I  would  suggest  that  you  send 
samples  of  the  disease  to  your  experiment 
station  at  State  College,  Center  County,  Pa. 
This  insect  multiplies  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity, and  efforts  to  destroy  it  have  not 
met  with  very  general  success  on  account  of 
its  being  almost  impossible  to  apply  them 
thoroughly  enough  to  destroy  every  scale  on 
a  given  tree.  The  best  remedy  is  fumigating 
with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas;  but  as  this  gas  is 
a  deadly  poison,  and  should  only  be  used  by 
an  expert,  who  must  then  have  suitable  tents, 
it  is  probably  quite  out  of  the  question  in  your 
case.  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  cannot 
bring  yourself  to  the  point  of  destroying  your 
diseased  trees,  that  you  destroy  all  the  in- 
fested fruit  by  burning  or  burying  in  the 
ground;  prune  back  as  much  of  the  new 
growth  and  branches  that  can  be  spared,  and 
burn  them,  and  then  on  some  bright,  cold  day, 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  paint  the  whole 
tree  with  clear  kerosene,  using  great  care  to 
wet  every  crevice  that  could  contain  these 
pests.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  scrape  your 
trees,  if  they  have  rough  bark,  before  paint- 
ing, but  the  scraping  should  be  burned.  Much 
care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  get  on  any 
more  kerosene  than  is  necessary  to  wet  the 
surface,  for  much  kerosene  is  liable  to  hurt 
the  bark.  The  oil  should  not  be  applied  on  a 
cloudy  day,  since  it  does  not  dry  quickly 
enough.  The  best  weather  for  this  is  a  sunny, 
cold  January  day,  when  the  oil  evaporates 
quickly. 
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PRATTS 

FOOD 

m  Pratts  Food? 

It  is  a  health  food  for  Horses, 
Cows,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry— 
the  greatest  animal  regulator  ever 
known.  A  preparation  made  of 
roots,  herbs  and  barks— absolutely 
free  from  poisons  and  chemicals. 
Pratts  food  builds  up  the  animal 
tissues,  renovates  the  system,  reg- 
ulates the  organs  that  are  susceptible 
to  disease,  makes  firm  flesh,  strong 
sinews,  sound  bone.  It  is  pure, 
wholesome,  palatable.  Animals 
relish  it.   Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Send  25  cents  for  sample  package 
or  send  postal  for  our  booklet  about 
stock.  "Pratts  Practical  Hints"  free. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

128-130-132  Walnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Agencies  : — San  Franciseu,  Montreal, Tan., 
London,  Eng.,  Africa,  New  Zealand 
and  oth«r  foreign  countries. 

Factories:— Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 


send  ND  MONEY 

if  you  live  within  700  miles  of  Chicago  (if 
further  send  $1.00),  cut  this  ad  out  and 
send  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
this  BIG  HEATING  STOVE 
by  freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  ex- 
amination.  You  can  examine  It  at 
your  freight  depot,  and  if  found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  exactly  as  represented,  one 
of  the  handsomest  healing  stoves  you  ever 
saw  and  equal  to  heaters  that  retail  at 
$15.00,  pay  the  freight  agent  our 

SPECIAL        COOK  ^d  freight 

OFFER  PRICE  *>9i0v  charges. 
($8.85  and  charges  if  81.00  is 
sent  with  order.)  The  stove 
weighs  175  lbs.  and  the  freight 
>  will  average  50  to  75  cents  for 
each  500  miles. 

OUR  $9.85  ACME  OAK 

UFATFR  burns  anything: 
<  II  EH  I  EH  wood,  bard  coal,  soft 
coal,  coke  or  cobs;  greatly  improved 
for  this  season,  latest  stTle  for  1900. 
A  BIG  HEATER,  3  feet  8  inches 
high  22^x22&  Inches  on  bottom,  16-inch  fire  pot,  6-inch 
pipe,  mounted  with  18-gauge  smooth  steel  draw;  heavy 
east  iron  fire  pot,  has  shaking  and  dumping  center  grate 
for  coal,  double  circular  wood  grate,  constructed  so  the 
fire  can  be  kept  under  complete  control;  large  ash  pan, 
large  feed  doors;  ash  pit  doors  swing  on  double  hinge, 
check  drafts  on  collar  and  feed  doors.  Beautifully  fin- 
ished, fancy  nickel  mountings  and  ornamentations,  highly 
polished  and  heavily  nickel  plated  foot  rails,  nickel  name 
plate  top  ring,  hinge  pins  and  knobs;  heavy  nickel  bands 
and  mountings,  fancy  nickel  plated  and  omamentedttop 
urn.  Every  store  eovered  by  a  BINDING  GUARANTEE,  and  sate 
delivery  guaranteed.  Made  from  the  best  quality  of  heavy 
sheet  steel,  pig  iron  and  nickel,  positively  (he  handsomest, 
beat  burning,  best  beating,  most  economical  and  durable  Big  Par- 
lor Heater  made.  If  you  don't  find  this  stove  the  equal  of 
those  sold  at  double  the  price,  return  it  to  us LaJ  our  ex- 

Sense  and  we  will  return  any  money  sent  as.  ORDER  TO 
' AY.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
A  $40.  COMBINATION  MAGAZINE  GUN  FREE. 

Guns 


To  introduce  our  guns  and  advertise  our  house,  we  are  goiug  to  sell 
a  quantity  of  these  Scott  Magazine  Shot  Guns  and  Rifles  combined  for 
only  $9.50.  SPECIAL  OFFER:  To  secure  persons  at  once  to  show 
and  help  sell  the  guns,  we  will  send  one  person  in  a  town  one  of  these 
guns  for  only  $4.75,  and  as  soon  as  you  sell  two  mure  of  the  guns  at 
|9.50  each,  we  will  refund  the  $4,75  first  paid,  or  we  will  send  you 
three  guns  all  at  one  time  on  receipt  of  only  $19.00.  The  gun  has 
Scott's  celebrated  rotary  action.  Empty  shell  is  ejected  and  gnu  re- 
loaded from  magazine  by  a  simple  rotary  motion  of  the  wrists.  Weight, 
6  to  8  pounds ;  length  of  barrel,  22  to  30  inches ;  using  standard  make 
uhotor  ball  cartridges,  (U.  M.C.or  Winchester).  With  tins  gun  you 
are,  as  the  picture  shows,  prepared  for  either  large  or  small  game.  You 
can  shoot  6  shot  or  6  ball  cartridges  in  rapid  succession  or  alternately, 
as  desired.  It  is  really  the  most  wonderful  gun  of  Its  day.  So  posi- 
tive are  we  that  you  and  your  friends  will  be  pleased  with  the  gun  that 
on  receipt  of,  only  $1.50  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  we  will  send 
sample  gun,  the  balance  $3.25,  to  be  paid  when  you  receive  It  and 
know  it  to  be  as  represented.  You  can  sell  two  guns  in  a  few  hours 
after  sample  gun  is  received.  Try  it.  KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO., 
296  Broadway,  New  York,  or  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Pept.  A.  0. 

26  Bushel  23*£js^ 

with  the  Wolverine  a&ii  bearing 

TRIPLE  GEARED  MILL. 

Grinds  ear  corn  and  all  other  grain,  fine  or 
coarse,  grinds  finer  and  a  more  uniform 
feed  than  any  other  sweep  mill  made,  and 

THE  ONLY  SWEEP  MILL 

that  gives  yon  as  nice  feed  as  a  burr  stone 
mill.  GRINDS  FASTER  than  any  other 
geared  mill  because  burrs  make  3  tarns  to 
each  round  ot  the  team,  and  we  use  the  largest  burrs  of  right  shape 
to  draw  the  grain  into  them.  PULLS  EASIER  because  we  use  ball 
bearings.  LARGEST  GEARED  mill  made,  yet  ODR  PRICES  ARE 
LOW  because  we  have  no  agents.  We  sell  to  you  direct. 
Ufr  plliDlUTCC  this  mill  to  grind  1-3  more  than  any  other 
IfC  UUAIlAntLC  glared  mUfmade.  TRY  IT,  and  if 
it  don't  do  as  we  say,  yon  return  it  at  our  expense.  8  sizes  sweep 
mills,  $14.25  and"  up.    Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57  N.  Jefferson  St..  Chicago,  Ills. 

Rescued 
From  Drink 

by  anew  discovery,  odorless  and  tasteless,  -which  any 
lady  can  give  in  tea,  coffee  or  food.  It  does  its  work 
silently  and  surely  that  while  the  devoted  wife,  sister 
or  daughter  looks  on.  the  drunkard  is  reclaimed  even 
against  his  will  and  without  his  knowledge  or  co-opera- 
tion. Send  name  and  address  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Haines,  2943 
Glenn  Bldg.,Cincinnati,0.,and  he  will  mail  enough  of  the 
remedy  free  to  show  how  it  is  used  in  tea,  coffee  or  food. 

A  new  line  of  Agency 
"Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able; we  give  special 
advantages-  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BEST  PAY 


CHINESE  AGRICULTURE 

[continued  from  page  3] 

China  for  a  decade,  and  it  is  getting 
worse  every  year.  It  is  asked  How 
can  China  continue  to  buy  foreign 
goods  while  the  country  produces  less 
and  less  of  what  the  foreign  merchant 
wants'?  The  man  who  earns  one  thou- 
sand dollars  and  spends  two  thousand 
will  sooner  or  later  cease  to  spend  any- 
thing, lie  will  have  nothing  to  spend. 
So  it  seems  to  be  with  China.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  point  is  well  taken. 
The  present  so-called  government  of 
China  is  fast  bringing  about  such  a 
state  of  affairs.  But  that  is  just  where 
there  is  good  ground  for  hope  of  a 
better  time  coming.  The  people  are. 
finding  out  that  they  must  open  their 
mines  and  the  enormous  latent  re- 
sources of  the  country  or  starve.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  they  will  choose 
the  former  alternative.  China  under 
an  enlightened  administration  would 
become  a  great  producer,  as  well  as 
consumer,  of  all  kinds  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  goods.  This  one 
quarter  of  the  human  race  has  been 
living  for  three  millenniums  off  the 
surface  of  a  soil  that  covers  many  of 
the  richest  mineral  deposits  in  the 
world.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  sweeping  changes  are  im- 
minent in  China.  A  vast  planet  is 
about  to  be  added  to  the  world's  com- 
mercial solar  system,  and  no  people  in 
the  world  will  be  more  benefited  by  the 
new  addition  than  the  farmers  of  the 
Great  Republic. 

a. 

THE  FARMER'S  GREAT  NEEDS 

The  subject  suggests  to  my  mind  that 
we  should  study  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  to  find  out  his  needs.  We  are 
fully  aware  his  needs  are  many  and 
changeable.  I  believe  farming  is  one  of 
the  honorable  callings  of  life,  and  one 
of  first  importance,  for  by  their  toil  are 
the  necessities  of  life  produced.  The 
destiny  of  a  nation  depends  largely  on 
the  condition  of  the  farmers.'-  I  believe 
one  of  the  farmer's  greatest  needs  is 
to  receive  a  better  reward  for  his  hon- 
est toil.  If  this  be  true  he  should 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  in 
exchange  for  his  products,  and  an  equal 
share  of  life's  comforts  and  enjoyments. 

The  independent  farmers  of  years 
gone  by,  when  they  produced  nearly  all 
their  needs,  have  passed  away.  The 
log  cabin  and  home-spun  clothing  then 
afforded  both  comfort  and  happiness, 
the  road-wagon  the  necessary  means  of 
travel,  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write 
was  considered  sufficient  education  for 
a  farmer.  These  conditions  have  all 
been  changed.  By  the  honest  toil  of 
the  farmer  the  vast  forests  have  been 
changed  to  beautiful  homes,  the  once- 
despised  pond  has  become  the  most  pro- 
ductive part  of  the  farm,  and  the 
crooked  byways  have  been  changed  to 
good  pikes.  Instead  of  the  log  cabin 
we  now  find  the  beautiful  cottage.  In- 
deed, we  might  say  the  wilderness  has 
been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  We 
who  are  permitted  to  live  in  this  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  should 
feel  truly  thankful  that  it,  is  our  priv- 
ilege to  live  in  this  enlightened  age. 
Doubtless  our  forefathers  looked  for- 
ward, hoping  that  future  generations 
would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  toil. 
But  with  all  of  these  added  blessings 
added  wants  and  actual  needs  have 
come.  The  farmer  can  no  longer  boast 
of  his  independence,  but  must  meet  the 
great  battle  of  life  in  a  business  way. 
The  world  has  moved  forward  with 
great  speed,  and  I  believe  will  continue 
to  advance,  and  future  generations  will 
enjoy  blessings  and  encounter  difficul- 
ties to  us  unknown.  The  farmer  should 
keep  abreast  of  the  times;  that  is,  he 
should  be  educated  and  have  that  which 
affords  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  ingenuity  of  man  has  brought 
forward  machinery  that  enables  the 
farmer  to  perform  his  work  with  great 
rapidity  and  with  less  bodily  labor,  but 
more  intellectual  force  is  required. 
While  it  has  been  a  great  blessing  it 
has  also  destroyed  much  of  past  inde- 
pendence, for  we  must  now  look  to  the 
manufacturer  for  our  improved  farm- 
ing implements.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  make  the  home-spun  clothing; 
we  must  depend  upon  the  merchant  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries.  We 
must  exchange '  our  products  for  our 
needs;  therefore,  we  should  adopt  busi- 


ness methods  in  farming,  and  keep 
books,  that  we  may  know  if  we  receive 
equal  exchange  value  for  our  products. 
The  exchange  value  is  a  very  important 
subject  and  should  be  studied  by  the 
farmer  very  carefully.  It  is  the  means 
of  affording  reward  and  increasing  or 
diminishing  our  capital  invested.  We 
find  all  classes  seeking  to  increase  the 
exchange  value  of  their  commodities. 
In  this  strife  it  seems  the  capitalist  is 
getting  the  lion's  shai-e.  By  combining 
they  are  able  to  control  the  production 
and  thereby  increase  the  exchange  value 
of  manufactured  goods.  This,  I  think, 
is  against  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
and  against  the  best  interest  of  a  free 
government.  When  the  farmer  looks 
over  his  yearly  toil  he  wonders  what 
has  become  of  his  share  of  the  profit, 
and  for  this  reason  the  farmer  should 
keep  a  complete  record  of  his  yearly 
transactions,  and  find  out  if  his  year's 
labor  has  been  profitable;  and  if  not, 
see  wherein  he  has  failed. 

Education  is  one  of  the  great  means 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  any  class 
or  calling.  We  should  read  the  papers 
and  try  to  become  well  informed.  Ed- 
ucation is  a  life-work,  and  we  should 
not  neglect  the  importance  of  educa- 
ting our  children,  that  they  may  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  fight  the  great  battles  of 
life.  The  farmer  needs  to  strengthen 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  muscles,  and 
be  prepared  to  fill  any  position  in  life. 
He  should  be  found  in  our  legislative 
hal\p,  and  if  we  expect  our  children  to 
be  content  on  the  farm  they  must  have 
opportunity  to  advance  in  public  life. 
The  farmer  should  demand  such  laws 
that  would  destroy  all  greedy  trusts, 
and  demand  equality  in  representation 
and  taxation.  To  make  these  demands 
felt  and  have  them  answered  "we  must 
unite.  One  of  the  farmer's  great  needs 
is  to  unite  in  these  demands,  forgetting 
not  the  srood  of  all.         J.  H.  Moore. 


VALUE  OF  THE  ANGORA  GOAT 

After  the  removal  of  trees  in  clearing 
land  the  persistent  growth  of  shrub- 
bery becomes  a  problem  not  solvable 
by  the  brush-hook  or  the  ax.  Some 
Texas  genius,  however,  has  solved  it  by 
means  of  the  goat.  1  Goats,  in  number 
proportionate  to  the  area  to  be  cleared, 
are  turned  upon  the  land  and  set  to 
work  to  browse  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  much-despised  goat  shows  his  gen- 
erous goathood  in  not  only  giving  his 
distant  relation,  the  sheep,  an  equal 
share  of  the  pasture,  but  magnanimous- 
ly turns  over  to  the  sheep  all  the  rich 
and  succulent  grasses.  Nor  is  this  all 
that  belongs  to  its  credit.  The  goat  is 
the  sheep's  sure  protector.  Xo  murder- 
ous gang  of  dogs  dares  invade  the 
'friendly  community  of  the  sheep  and 
goats,  for  General  Billy  orders  his  male 
troops  to  the  furious  fray.  Xo  dog  ever 
escaped  alive.  The  sheep  are  shy  and 
cowardty.  But  the  guardian  rams  of 
the  flock  encircle  the  bloodthirsty  dogs 
and  butt  them  to  death.  In  these  en- 
counters the  goats  and  rams  join  heart- 
ily, never  showing'  jealousy. 

We  as  a  prosperous  people  have  never 
given  the  goat  his  just  deserts.  We 
have  failed  to  give  him  credit  for  his 
moral  worth  and  his  physical  useful- 
ness. In  "Roquefort,  France,  the  dairy- 
men combine  the  milk  of  the  sheep  and 
of  the  goat  in  making  the  most  delic- 
ious cheese,  which  we  import  at  four 
times  the  price  of  our  own  dairy  cheese, 
however  excellent.  We  also  import 
millions  of  high-priced  kidskins  tanned 
and  in  French  gloves,  to  the  detriment 
of  home  industries. 

In  Kansas  City  I  have  found  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
invention  and  economy  of  a  shrewd 
Texan.  He,  too,  will  clear  up  with  An- 
gora goats  a  thousand  acres  of  brush- 
wood for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  largest  dairy  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  his  purpose  to  establish  a  dairy  of 
the  competitive  dairy  breeds  of  the 
world.  This  enterprising  man  is  one  of 
the  Armours,  of  Kansas  City. — H.,  in 
New  York  Tribune. 

4. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  FRESH  AIR 

Bo  not  fail  to  have  the  stables  flooded 
with  both  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  No 
dairy-cow  can  give  a  good  account  of 
herself  if  kept  in  a  dark  stable  and  in 
impure  air.  This  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.— Farm  Journal. 


The  New 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 

Why?  Because 

1st— Ton  will  nave  80  to  50  per 
cent,  in  actual  feeding  cost  by 
cutting  or  shredding  all  dry  fodder 
fed  to  stock. 

2nd — You.  eecure  equal  ratio  of 
train  in  dairy  products. 

Our  Cutters  have  patent  Auto- 
matic Self  Feed*  also  Corn 
Shredding  and  Snapping  or 
Husking;  Attachments  and 
solve  at  once  the  problem  of 
corn  field  economy.  Booklets 
**8ilo  Sense,*'  catalogues  and  in- 
troduction price3  free  to  any  one 
naming  this  paper. 

Our  Adjustable  Wind:  Car- 
rier will  be  supplied  on  all  ma- 
chines if  desired.    Elevates  any 
'uantlty,  any  distance,  any 
'rection.   BEST  Silo  Cutter 
on  earth. 


Pays  as 
Big  for 

Dry 
Fodder 
Cutting 
as  for 
Silo  work 

TVo  also 
manufacture 
Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Corn 
Crushers, 
Drag  &  Circular 
Saw  Machines, 
Root  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers, 

Powers 
for  Operating. 


(INGE 

to  often  enoa 
a  wa 


IN  A  LIFE  TIME 

fs  often  enough  to  do  some  things.    It  is  often  enough  to  buy 
a  wagon  if  yon  buy  the  right  kind.  The 


ELECTRIC 1  WAGON 

lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First  the  life  of  a  wagon 
depends  upoD  the  wheels.  This  one  is  equipped  with  our  Electric 
Steel  Wheels,  with  straight  or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires, 
Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches.    It  lasts  because  tires  can't 

fet  loose,  no  re-setting,  hubs  can't  crack  or  spokes  become  loose? 
elloes  can't  rot.  swell  or  dry  out.   Angle  ateel  hounds* 

„  THOUSANDS  MOW  III  DAILY  USE. 

Don't  boy  a  wagon  until  you  get  oar  free  book,  "Farm  Strlngi." 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  9«   Qnincy,  Ills. 


We  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  ONLY 

Family  KNITTER 

that  will  knit  ALL  SIZES  of 

HOSIERY 

WITHOUT 

SEAMS 

Also  UNDERWEAR,  Etc. 

Price  low.    Catalogue  :iml  sample* 
of  work  for  the  asking  '  88 

THE  PERFECTION  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO. 

CLEAKFIELD,  PA. 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWN 
TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  Tt  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORE 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
easier.  176,000  in  use.  Send  for  free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue showing  latest  improvements  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 
55-57-59  Xorth  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


[This can  best  be  done  by  grinding  | 
all  the  grain  fed  to  live  stock 

SCIENTIFIC  ctff!„irB 

both  sweep  and  power, make  feed  J 
go  tbe  farthest.  Crash  and  grind 
j  ear  corn,  ehuckson  or  otf,andall 
other  grains,  separata  or  mixed*  I 
Seeadvantagesinfreecatalog  SO.  j 

FOOS  MANFC.  CO. 
Springfield,  O. 


QUAKER  CITY 

,    GRINDING  MILL. 

'for corn  and  cob  feed  and  table- 
meal.  Send  f orall  mills  advertised 
on  10  days'  trial,  keep  the  best  and 
return  all  others.  That's  a  fair 
proposition.  Send  to-day  for  our 
32nd annual  catalogue  I-.  Free* 
A.  W,  STKACH&CO.,  3737  Filbert  Slreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  A.  W.  STRATJB  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Also  Western  sgfnts  for  "Small^y"  powers,  shellers,  cuttsrs.  etc. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

For  MODERN  CULTURE  desired  in  every  city, 
town  and  village.  Pleasant  work  and  large  com- 
missions. Send  two  references  and  full  partic- 
ulars and  free  equipment  will  be  mailed  you. 

MODERN  CULTURE  MAGAZINE  CO. 
CAXTON  BUILDING,       -      CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


PEAR  POSSIBILITIES 

are  only  folly  realised  by  those  who  plant  oar 

Standard  Kiefer  Pears. 


Out  stock  is  renowned  for  vigor  and  rapid 
growth  and  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  etc, 
This  pear  Is  enormously  productive,  large  size, 
fine  flavor  and  handsome  appearance.  A  good 
seller.  Trees  are  free  from  blight;  ripens  Tate. 
Oar  stock  is  the  best  the  growers'  art  can  produce. 
HARBISON'S  NCKSEIUES,  Box  S8  .Berlin,  Md. 


MEN,  WOMEN 


Started  in  business  on 
a  new  plan  free;  you 
make  $1U  and  upward 
for  each  few  hours  you 
work ;  energetic  persons 
do  it  odd  hours  or  over- 
time, and  bright  boys 
and  girls  out  of  school  hours;  good  pay  for  all  lime 
you  work.  Address  whichever  of  onr  offices  is  nearest. 
Tbe  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


BOYS,  GIRLS 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BREEDS 

The  efforts  of  the  breeder  of  to- 
day are  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  stock  and  to  its 
distribution  among-  the  people 
who  raise  poultry  as  a  food  supply  and 
for  practical  pirrposes.  Men  of  this 
stamp  appreciate  the  effects  of  the 
"hen  fever."  Some  of  them  have  had 
the  fever  severely  themselves,  but  they 
know  it  awakened  the  general  public 
to  the  sense  of  the  value  of  legitimate 
poultry-keeping.  New  breeds  have 
been  introduced  and  old  ones  improved 
until  the  general  average  of  the  poultry 
of  the  country  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  it  was  two  or  three  decades  ago. 
While  some  of  the  inexperienced  in  the 
fancy  who  have  not  been  successful 
may  suppose  this  general  betterment 
but  a  meager  outcome  for  the  money 
they  have  lost  and  the  wisdom  they 
have  gained,  yet  the  real  fancier,  whose 
object  has  been  to  improve  the  general 
stock  and  increase  its  productiveness, 
is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  situation. 
The  occupation  of  the  speculators  and 
sharpers  is  gone,  but  the  business  of 
the  legitimate  fancier  and  breeder  is 
still  fair.  There  will  always  be  a  mar- 
ket for  good  stock,  the  best  will  always 
bring  the  best  prices,  and  level-headed 
men  will  find  profit  enough  in  breeding 
pure  breeds  to  pay  running  expenses, 
with  a  margin  of  enthusiasm  and  em- 
ulation which  makes  the  enjoyment  of 
competing  with  the  brethren  of  the 
raternity.  Every  one  will  agree  that 
he  profits  in  business  are  greater  or 
mailer  according  to  the  management 
f  that  business,  and  each  should  train 
imself  to  avoid  all  the  mistakes  and 
alamities  that  have  proved  a  disad- 
antage  toward  success.  The  breeding 
f  poultry  is  certainly  as  much  a  busi- 
ess  as  manufacturing,  banking,  etc., 
and  therefore  needs  the  attention  and 
special  training  to  make  it  a  success, 
the  same  as  any  other  business.  If 
possible,  let  the  future  make  the  past 
successes  doubly  successful  by  the  exer- 
cise of  greater  diligence,  greater  care, 
nd  closer  attention  to  all  the  require- 
ents  essential  to  that  success.  There 
are  thousands  of  business  men  who  can 
readily  see  that  they  have  only  them- 
selves to  reproach  for  waste  of  time 
and  resources,  and  in  making  a  careful 
survey  of  their  field  of  operation  can 
lainly  see  the  mistake  of  that  posi- 
ion,  which,  had  they  been  true  to  their 
ork,  would  certainly  have  yielded 
hem  a  bounteous  return.  Certainly 
every  one  will  agree  that  the  constant 
mprovement  of  poultry  will  have  much 
to  do  with  battling  against  the  com- 
mon enemies — ignorance  and  lack  of 
judgment — from  which  the  progressive 
poultrymen  have  suffered  to  a  great 
extent.  Every  well-informed  person 
knows  the  consequences  of  such  a  con- 
dition as  this.  There  is  a  remedy,  and 
t  can  be  applied  by  appealing  to. poul- 
trymen in  general  and  creating  a 
strong,  healthy  sentiment  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  improvement,  and  which 
will  sooner  or  later  sweep  the  adher- 
ents of  this  common  evil  into  oblivion. 
The  point  to  be  attacked  is  certainly 
one  of  which  all  have  some  knowledge, 
about  which  all  have  thought,  and  must 
feel,  that  an  abiding  interest  has  been 
taken.  , 


THE  NON-SITTERS 

The  non-sitters  comprise  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Hamburgs,  Spanish, 
Leghorns  and  Polish,  and  also  some  of 
the  French  fowls.  To  eradicate  the  sit- 
ting instinct,  which  is  so  inherent  in 
wild  birds  and  so  necessary  to  their 
existence,  poultry-keepers  have  taken 
the  least  constant  sitters  for  many  gen- 
erations to  lay  eggs  for  hatching.  This 
is  a  curious  instance  of  what  can  be 
done  by  the  breeders'  art,  and  is  quite 
valuable,  as  division  of  labor  works  as 
economically  in  the  poultry-yard  as  in 
human  society.  Non-sitters,  if  well 
bred,  will  not  give  one  confirmed  case 
of  sitting  in  fifty  birds,  though  they 


sometimes  sit  for  a  few  hours  or  a 
day,  but  soon  leave  off.  They  often 
have  periods  of  leaving  off  laying  for 
several  days  or  a  week.  These  corre- 
spond to  the  sitting  fever  of  incuba- 
ting breeds.  There  are  instances  of 
fowls  sitting  steadily,  although  belong- 
ing to  a  breed  of  non-sitters,  which 
show  a  reversion  to  the  primitive  type 
when  incubation  was  universal.  Some 
crosses  between  breeds  may  be  consid- 
ered very  desirable,  but  non-sitters 
should  be  kept  pure,  or  the  trait  which 
constitutes  their  principal  value  is  lost. 
Where  many  fowls  are  kept  it  is  better 
to  have  the  larger  part  consist  of  some 
non-sitting  breed.  A  great  saving  may 
be  made  by  keeping  a  sitting  breed  to 
produce  a  few  good  mothers,  and  the 
rest — say  three  fourths  of  the  flock — 
of  some  breed  of  non-sitters.  It  is  as 
easy  to  take  care  of  two  hundred  non- 
sitting-  hens  during  the  incubating  sea- 
son as  one  hundred  of  a  sitting  variety, 
as  sitting  hens  and  broods  entail  con."- 
siderable  labor. 

EARLY  CHICKS  THE  HARDIEST 

The  first  eggs  layed  are  always  the 
best  for  hatching.  They  produce  the 
finest  and  most  uniform  chicks,  which 
show  all  the  finer  points  and  develop 
sooner,  where,  the  breeding-birds  are 
chosen  with  an  eye  to  the  nearest  pos- 
sible perfection.  Very  early  hatched 
pullets  commence  to  lay  too  early  for 
breeding  purposes,  unless  one  has  warm 
shelters  and  heated  inclosures  for  the 
chicks  in  cold  climates.  With  the 
first  clutch  the  hen  is  in  better 
strength  and  ability  to  stamp  her 
progeny  with  that  degree  of  uniformity 
and  perfection  which  is  aimed  to  be 
established.  The  cock  later  in  the  sea- 
son always  becomes  weakened  from 
overuse,  and  his  chicks  are  weak  and 
therefore  more  prone  to  diseases. 
Good,  strong  birds  that  inherit  con- 
stitutions withstand  all  minor  evils 
and  grow  rapidly.  To  produce  these 
the  parent  birds  should  be  hardy  and 
able  to  withstand  all  the  attacks  of 
insidious  diseases  that  of  late  years 
creep  into  the  hen-roost  in  open  day- 
light, making  victims  oftentimes  of  the 
strongest  birds.  Losses  from  the  foes 
and  vermin  that  steal  under  the  cover 
of  darkness  (bitter  experience,  perhaps, 
to  some)  have  taught  many  to  guard 
against  them,  but  nothing  is  able  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  deadly  dis- 
eases that  come  through  carelessness 
and  inattention. 


PRICES  FOR  PURE  BREEDS 

It  is  supposed  that  breeders  charge 
a  high  price  for  fowls  and  eggs,  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  breed- 
ing of  pure  breeds  is  a  different  matter 
from  that  of  keeping  fowls  without  re- 
gard to  merit  the  prices  are  really  very 
low.  A  sitting  of  eggs  is  a  beginning 
of  an  interest  in  poultry,  but  the  sit- 
ting procured,  and  at  the  outlay  of 
only  a  few  dollars,  transfers  the  stock 
of  the  most  successful  breeder  to  the 
yard  of  the  novice,  as  the  qualities  of 
the  parent  are  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring. What  it  has  cost  the  breeder 
to  bring  his  stock  to  the  desired  qual- 
ifications no  one  but  himself  knows, 
but  yet  for  a  small  outlay  he  allows 
every  one  the  privilege  of  possessing 
that  which  has  given  him  pride,  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  In  viewing  the  matter 
thus  it  seems  almost  impossible  that 
a  buyer  can  object  to  fair  prices,  and 
yet  it  is  done.  Only  the  best  pays, 
and  only  the  best  should  be  procured, 
while  a  beginning  can  be  made  at  a 
very  little  expense. 


BELGIAN  HARES  AND  POULTRY 

The  present  high  prices  asked  for 
Belgian  hares  do  not  really  express  the 
value  of  the  animals,  so  far  as  market 
qualities  may  be  concerned.  The 
"markings"  of  the  legs,  ears,  the  "tick- 
ing," etc.,  rather  than  real  merit,  -fix 
the  prices.    Why  such  animals  should 


be  "boomed"  in  poultry  journals  is  a 
mystery,  as  they  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  feathered  tribes, 
and  they  will  never  assume  the  place  of 
poultry.  It  will  be  but  a  short  time 
before  they  will  find  their  proper  level. 
They  may  be  valuable  as  "pets"  to 
those  who  care  more  for  pleasure  than 
profit,  but  they  have  been  pushed 
forward  under  the  most  extravagant 
claims,  and  disappointment  is  sure  to 
result  to  many.  The  best  Belgian  hare 
is  not  worth  one  dollar,  so  far  as  mar- 
ket qualities  are  concerned,  yet  such 
prices  as  $200  and  $500  have  been  paid 
for  single  specimens  on  account  of 
their  "markings."  The  correspondents 
of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  have  timely 
and  wisely  protected  its  readers  from 
venturing  too  hastily  into  the  Belgian- 
hare  fancj'. 

4. 

SMALL  FARMS  AND  POULTRY 

Careful  management  and  untiring  in- 
dustry on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  of 
ten  acres  of  land  would  produce  a  far 
greater  profit,  with  a  much  smaller  in- 
vestment, than  more  pretentious  opera- 
tions carried  on  with  the  assistance  and 
expense  of  uncertain  hired  help.  Noth- 
ing is  so  stimulating  as  a  proprietor- 
ship of  land,  however  small  the  piece, 
and  nothing  so  productive  as  garden- 
farming  or  the  concentration  of  a. 
large  amount  of  labor  and  manure  on 
a  small  plot  of  ground;  its  successful 
following  would  add  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  productive  wealth  of  other 
states  where  farm  products  are  grow- 
ing less  year  by  year,  and  finally  would 
do  much  toward  settling  the  problem 
of  profitable  occupation  for  our  large 
army  of  non-producers.  Poultry-raising 
should  be  a  leading  industry  on  small 
farms,  as  fruit,  poultry  and  bees  can 
occupy  the  same  ground  in  orchards, 
while  confinement  of  the  fowls  for  a 
short  time  will  permit  of  growing 
vegetables  and  small  fruits.  Fowls 
bring  in  cash  returns  every  month. 


VARIETY  IN  FEEDING 

Give  the  birds  in  the  morning,  if  con- 
fined in  yards,  an  ounce  of  raw  lean 
meat,  and  about  one  quart  of  wheat  and 
corn  mixed  at  night.  Green  food  of 
some  kind  may  be  substituted  for  the 
meat  every  other  day.  Twice  a  week 
in  place  of  the  grain  give  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  bran,  two  parts  ground  oats 
and  one  part  linseed-meal,  allowing  a 
pint  of  the  mixture  (measured  dry)  to 
the  flock.  In  regard  to  feeding,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  no  rule 
that  can  be  made  as  to  "how  much  to 
feed."  No  two  birds  eat  the  same 
quantity,  and  one  kind  of  food  differs 
from  another.  No  one  can  inform  his 
neighbor  how  to  feed.  Each  flock 
must  be  fed  according  to  its  conditions. 
The  only  safe  rule  is  to  observe,  and 
then  feed  according  to  requirements. 
The  main  point  is  not  to  feed  too 
much. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Asiatic  Breeds  B.  N.  E.,  Atco,  N.  J., 

writes:  "I  am  a  novice,  and  request  you  to 
mention  which  breeds  are  known  as  Asiatics." 

Reply: — The  Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Lang- 
shans.  All  Asiatic  breeds  have  feathered 
legs  (shanks). 

Bantams.— S.  M.  L.,  Evansville,  Indiana, 
writes:  "I  wish  to  keep  a  few  Bantams  in 
this  city,  and  would  like  a  breed  that  will 
be  contented  in  confinement  and  not  fly  over 
a  fence." 

Reply.— Probably  the  Pekin  (sometimes 
konwn  as  Cochin)  Bantam  will  answer  the 
purpose.  They  are  of  several  varieties,  ac- 
cording to  color.  The  Game  Bantam  can  fly 
over  high  fences. 

~  Plymontli  Rocks — C.  L.  G.,  Racine, 
Wis.,  writes:  "Do  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  have 
yellow  legs?  Some  of  my  pullets  have  dark 
shanks." 

Reply:— The  males  usually  have  fairly  yel- 
low shanks,  but  pullets  sometimes  have  dark- 
shaded  shanks,  which  partly  passes  away  as 
they  mature.  But  few  flocks  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  have  strictly  yellow  shanks. 

Pnllins  Feathers — A.  S.,  Hemlock, 
Wis.,  writes:  "What  makes  my  hens  pull 
feathers  from  their  necks  and  other  portions 
of  their  bodies?  They  get  a  variety  of  food, 
and  seem  to  be  in  good  condition." 

Reply:— Feather-pulling  is  a  vice.  One  hen 
begins  it  and  the  others  learn.  It  is  caused 
mostly  by  idleness  and  confinement,  but 
sometimes  from  no  cause  but  accident. 
There  is  no  cure  except  to  daub  the  hens 
with  wood-tar  and  grease,  or  separate  them 
until  they  forget  It,  though  some  use  poultry- 
bits.    Such  flocks  should  be  destroyed. 
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t  BORAX 

|  to  be  efficient  MUST  BE  PURE. 

♦  Pure,  it  is  soothing,  healing,  anfcisep- 

♦  tic  and  cleansing — highly  remedial  in  effect.  1 

♦  Delightful  for  the  toilet  and  bath,  to  break  1 

♦  hard  water,  dressing  wounds,  etc.  1 

♦  But  unscrupulous  parties    push    cheap  ' 

♦  adulterated  Borax,  and  Soda  is  the  favorite  ' 

♦  adulterant.   Soda  is  irritating,  not  sooth-  ' 

♦  ing;  smarting,  not  healing.  ' 

£    A  SIMPLE,  SURE  TEST:  Pour  a 
j?  few  drops  of  vinegar  on  a  little  borax,  if 
T  pure  it  will  not  move— if  soda  it  will  bubble  ' 
?  and  is  bad. 

J    See  that  our  name  "Pacific  Coast  Borax  ' 
T  Co."  is  on  every  package  you  buy.  Write 
T  for  our  free  book  of  recipes,  "Three  Hun-  ] 
T  dred  Ways  to  Use  Borax."  Address  our 
T  Chicago  house. 

X        PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO. 
$  San  Francisco.  Chicago.  New  York. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


THERE  IS  NO 

INCUBATOR 

which  has  been  more  successful 
than  the  SUCCESSFUL.  You 
-  hear  ahout  them  everywhere. 
'The  reason  is  that  they  do  their 
work  bo  well.  Send  6c  In  stamps 
for  new  154  p.  book,  printed  in  5  languages,  describing  our  Suc- 
cessful Inoubntora  and  Brooders*  They  deserve  their  name. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. ,  Box  61 »  Pes  Moines,  Iowa, 


LOTS  OF  EGOS 

winter,  Rummer  and  all  the  time* 

Properly  fed,  Green  Cut  Bone  makes  a  steady 
layer  of  any  hen.   She  will  lay  double  the  eggs. 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE  GUTTER 

cuts  It  finer*  faster  and  easier  than  any  other 
and  they  break  less  and  last  longer.     We  make 

A  CLOVER  CUTTER  that  actually 

cute  clover — no  plaything.  Also  Mann's  Crystal 
Grit  and  Swinging  Feed  Trays.    Catalogue  Free* 

F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  32,  MlUord,  Mass. 


We  Guarantee  Our 

HEESEN 

FEED  COOKERS 

to  be  full  measure  and  fall  value* 

Low  priced  but  high  quality.  Burn 
coal,  wood  or  cobs.  7eizes — 15  to  75 
gals.Cook  all  kindeof  feed, anything. 
Circulars  and  prices  free* 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

20  Evans  St.  Tecomseh,  Mich. 


DON'T  WORRY 

about  results  in  hatching  chickens  or  about 
the  success  of  the  poultry  business.  Buy 

The  Petaluma  Incubator 

and  set  your  mind  atrest.  It  will  turn  all 
[previous  failures  into  positive  success.  Reg- 
ulates  perfectly.  Hatches  high  percentages. 
61  to  321  egg.  We  pay  freight  in  the  U.  S. 

Catalog  fre..  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  Box74,  Petaluma,  €al. 


■J  A  Til  U  with  the  perfect,  self- 
nll  I  Un  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher— the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,       Qulncy*  III. 


MISTAKES  ?OST- 


MONEV. 

You  need  make  no  mistake  in  buying  an  In- 
cubator if  you  send  for  our 

NEW  PREMIER  Incubator. 

Give  it  a  thorough  trial,  when  ea  tin  tied  pay 
us  for  it.  None  better  made.  Took  first  prem- 
ium at  World's  fair.  Also  sole  makers  of  Simplicity  Incubators. 
Send  5c.  postage  for  illustrated  catalog  and  "Poultry  Helps.'* 

COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  21  Water  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 

WINTER  EGGS 

and  lots  of  them  are  the  sure 
results  of  feeding  bone  pre-, 
pared  R  AURW  GREEN  BONE 
by  the  BJAR.U  I  CUTTERS. 

Made  with  or  without  gears.  Cut 
fast;  turn  easy    Free  Catalogue.. 

Siratton  Mfg.  Co.,  Box25.Erle.Pl 


SELF-REGULATING 

We  have  a  perfect  system  of  regulating 

temperature  and  moisture. 
MADM  |   A  INCUBATORS 
IVIAHII.LA   and  BKOODER8 

^are  guaranteed.  Your  money  back  if 
youwantit.  Send 2c  stamp forcatalog 
MARIUA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Boitl  Rose HIII.H.Y. 


YOU  OWE  yourself 

to  investigate  the  claims    of  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator. 

The  simplest  to  run— the  surest  in  the 
hatch.  Send  for  our  new  Free  Catalog. 

SURE  BATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., Clay  Center,  Neb. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  13 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;^ page  catalogue  contain- 
ing information  and  testimoniali 
Sent  free.  GEO.  ERTEl  CO.,  QUIHCY,  ILL 


Begnlating 


KEITD  TUI7II  AT  IT  Hens  maet  lay  all  year 
M-LT    ini.ni  HI    II.  round  to  be  profitable. 

Feeding  plenty  of  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETAILE  CUTTER 

cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables  fast  and  fine.  Easily  con* 
sumed  by  chicks  and  dncklings.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  VPSILANTI,  MICH. 

~B\1li  RESULTSSrir^ 

what  you  Ret  In  baying  The  Bantam  Hatcher. 
Hatches  every  hatchable  egg,  often  f>0  chicks 
from  50 eggs.  50  egg  size  $5.  SENT  ON  80 
DAYSFREETRIAL.Send4cforcatalogNo.3i. 
Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O." 


FIRST 

PREMIUMS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


ice=plows;: 


fi.50;  also  ice-tools. 
"Write  for  discounts. 
Pray,  No.Clove,  N.  Y. 


TIPATH  in  I  IPC  onhens&chlcSens.  64-p. Book Fres. 
UEA1U  tU  MVE  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  Mi,  Appomnf, 
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QUERIES 


READ  TlilS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  ol  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  In  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Bay-presses  1).  .7.  ('.,  Withers,  S.  ('.. 

writes:  "Could  you  give  the  best  and  cheap- 
est way  to  build  a  hay-press?" 

Reply:— We  believe  you  can  buy  a  better 
and  a  cheaper  hay-press  than  you  can  build. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  ones  on  the 
market  and  freely  advertised. 

Molil  in  Cellar  P.  L.  G.,  Peachbelt,  Mu  h. 

writes:  "What  will  destroy  the  white  and 
blue  mold  in  a  cellar?  The  cellar  seeuis  dry. 
has  deep,  dry  sand  in  the  bottom  and  is  well 
aired." 

Reply :— Whitewash.  And  you  can  add  to 
the  whitewash  a  little  carbolic  acid. 

Haul  Manure  as  it  is  Made. — J.  R.  G., 
lSrownsville,  Tenn..  writes:  "Which  is  pref- 
erable— to  keep  manure  under  shelter  or  in  an 
inclosed  pen  with  no  covering?" 

Reply:— Wherever  aud  wheuever  it  is  prac- 
ticable the  best  way  is  to  haul  and  spread 
stable  manure  on  land  as  fast  as  it  is  made. 
It  is  better  to  keep  manure  under  cover, 
solidly  tramped  down,  than  to  allow  it  to  lie 
in  an  optn  barn-yard. 

Keeping-  lee.— W.  E.  <'..  Kipley,  W.  Va., 
writes:  "I  have  an  ice-house,  wood,  double 
wall,  the  iuner  wall  being  eighteen  inches 
from  the  outer,  the  space  being  tilled  with 
sawdust.  Would  the  ice  keep  as  well  if  put 
directly  against  the  board  of  the  inner  wall, 
or  should  there  be  sawdust  between?  The 
objection  to  the  latter  is  that  if  it  is  not 
ueccssary  it  takes  much  needless  room." 

Reply:— As  you  ranuot  easily  lit  the  ice 
closely  against  the  inner  wall,  till  in  one  or 
twii  inches  of  sawdust. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMEKS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise ho  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  In  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Nell  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in. 
quirles  in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Sow  Eat*  Chickens — C.  P.  B..  Cicero, 
Ind.  If  your  sow  is  too  fond  of  chickens,  the 
best  way  will  be  to  keep  the  chickens  away 
from  the  sow.  or  to  keep  the  sow  in  a  place 
away  from  the  chickens.  If  you  can  do  neither, 
fatten  the  sow  and  convert  her  into  pork. 

Has  Been  Kicked  A.  B.,  Schaghticoke, 

X.  Y.  Since  the  wound  on  the  metatarsus 
(between  hock  aud  pastern  joints)  of  your  colt, 
that  has  been  kicked  is  yet  open  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  either  the  bone  or  the  periosteum 
has  been  seriously  injured;  and  as  you  live  in 
a  state  abounding  with  good  veterinarians  it 
will  be  to  your  advantage  to  intrust  one  of 
them  with  the  treatment  of  your  animal. 

Chronic  Discharges  frniu  the  Nose. — 
W.  W.  P.,  Taylorvllle,  III.  The  offensiveness 
of  the  chronic  discharge  from  both  nostrils 
of  your  mare  is  a  sure  indication  that  some 
destructive  process  is  going  on  somewhere, 
probably  in  some  bone  or  cartilaginous  tissue: 
but  since  the  animal  shows  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  produces  roaring  souuds.  most 
likely  In  the  latter.  As  neither  the  exact  seat 
uor  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process  can  be 
ascertained  from  your  description  1  advise 
you  to  have  your  mare  thoroughly  examined 
by  a  competent  veterinarian,  and  theu  to  fol- 
low his  advice. 

Calves  with  Sore  Feet— Pigs  Cough- 
ing.— B.  K..  Onaga,  Kan.  Keep  your  calves 
on  dry  ground,  out  of  mud.  water  and  ma- 
nure, make  twice  a  day  a  liberal  application 
to  every  sore  a  mixture  of  liquid  subacetate 
of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil,  three  parts, 
and  your  trouble  will  soou  be  at  an  end,  pro- 
vided you  keep  your  calves  also  in  the  future 

out  of  mud,  water  and  manure.  As  to  your 

coughing  pigs,  if  they  also  have  access  to  low. 
wet  and  muddy  places,  or  to  stagnant  pools 
and  ditches,  it  is  possible  that  their  cough- 
ing, sickness  aud  death  are  exclusively 
caused  by  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
lung-worms  in  the  bronchial  tubes;  but  since 
you  have  lost  seventy-live  out  of  one  hundred 
it  Is  more  probable  that  swine-plague  (so- 
called  hog-cholera)  is  among  them  and  consti- 
tutes the  cause  of  their  sickness  and  death. 
You  say  you  have  found  worms,  but  neglected 
to  say  where  you  found  thein  and  to  give 
any  description  by  which  they  might  be  rec- 
ognized. Swine-plague  aud  the  presence  of 
worms  are  often  combined. 


Belgian  Hares.— S.  S.  As  long  as  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  fatal  to  the  hares 
or  rabbits  (Leporinesi,  aud  the  morbid  changes 
presented  at  a  post-mortem  examination  are 
not  given,  1  cannot  return  any  other  answer 
Thau  that  given  to  A.  1)..  Carrolltou,  Wash., 
in  the  Pau.m  and  Pireside  of  October  1st. 

An  Umbilical  Hernia.— S.  M.  N.,  Hus- 
tontown,  Pa.  What  you  describe  is  undoubt- 
edly an  umbilical  hernia.  Since  your  colt  is 
only  five  months  old  and  the  hernia  only  a 
small  one  there  is  yet  a  possibility  that  it 
may  disappear  without  any  treatment.  If  it 
does  not  by  next  May  it  will  be  advisable  to 
have  the  colt  operated  on  by  a  competent 
veterinarian.  The  operation  itself  is  simple 
enough,  and  invariably  successful  if  properly 
performed,  but  for  that  very  reason  it  should 
not  be  performed  by  any  one  who  is  not 
competent,  and  therefore  no  description  will 
be  necessary. 

Chronic  Gonitis.— C.  A.  K..  Baltic,  Ohio. 
If  your  statements  are  taken  literally  the 
only  diagnosis  that  can  be  made  would  be 
"chronic  gonitis"  (chronic  inflammation,  or 
rather  degeneration,  of  the  knee-joint),  an  in- 
curable ailment.  But  as  spavin,  a  much  more 
frequent  disease,  causes  the  positiou  of  the  leg 
and  the  movement  of  the  same  to  be  very 
similar,  except  that  the  latter  is  less  stiff  aud 
more  jerky,  and  as  you  may  possibly  be  mis- 
taken concerning  the  "lumps"  below  the 
knee,  or  stifle-joint,  the  disease  possibly  may- 
be spavin,  and  the  prognosis,  therefore,  not 
so  absolutely  unfavorable.  The  annual  arti- 
cle on  spavin,  ringbone  and  navicular  disease 
will  appear  this  year  in  the  December  1st 
issue  of  Farm  AND  Kip.lside. 

Food  for  a  Yonng  Call'  E.  A..  Lisbon, 

Iowa.  If  the  skimmed  milk  is  sweet,  not  . 
sour,  it  may  do.  Feed  it  until  the  calf  is 
old  enough  and  abundantly  able  to  get  along 
without  it,  and  then  you  may  gradually  with- 
draw it.  I  would  not  recommend  middlings, 
but  rather  give  ground  oats  or  boiled  oats  and 
even  some  corn-meal  with  it.  As  soon  as  the 
calf  is  able  to  eat  rough  food  give,  some  fine 
and  sweet  hay.  but  see  to  it  that  it  is  always 
fresh:  in  other  words,  offer  several  times  a 
day  a  small  quantity,  to  be  gradually  in- 
creased as  the  calf  gets  older  and  has  learned 
to  ruminate.  A  new-born  calf  should  receive, 
if  possible,  pure  milk  of  a  fresh-milking  cow 
at  least  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then 
skimmed  milk  may  gradually  be  substituted. 

Three  Sick  Horses.— Th.  L.,  Woodland, 
Mo.  If  I  understand  you,  you  had  three  sick 
horses  after  you  had  husked  corn  one  day, 
and  that  the  two  horses  which  could  get  the 
least  corn  were  the  sickest.-  and  that  one  of 
these  died.  If  you  had  described  the  symp- 
toms of  the  horses  while  sick,  and  had  made 
a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  one  That 
died,  and  given  an  intelligent  account  of  what 
was  found,  it  might  have  been  easy  to  answer 
your  question;  but  with  the  very  meager  ac- 
count of  the  case  you  have  given  I  can  only 
make  a  guess  that  in  the  first  place  your  corn 
•was  smutty,  and.  further,  that  the  horses 
which  could  get  the  least  amount  of  corn  aud 
were  the  sickest  got  the  most  smut,  and  that 
it  probably  was  the  latter  that  caused  the 
disease,  and  the  death  of  that  one  horse. 

"VYnrts  on  Lips  and  IVose  of  Colts. — I. 
S.  S.,  Birchton,  X.  Y.  Such  warts,  usually 
small  and  present  in  large  numbers,  are  very 
troublesome,  but  as  a  rule  will  disappear  in 
the  course  of  time  without  any  treatment. 
Since  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  some 
families  of  horses,  and  in  others  do  not  occur 
at  all,  an  hereditary  predisposition  is  sup- 
posed to  have  something  to  do  with  their  ap- 
pearance. Where  there  are  so  many  on  the 
delicate  skin  of  the  nose  and  lips  any  applica- 
tion of  heroically-acting  caustics  and  removing 
them  by  surgical  means  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  among  the  many  small  ones  there 
should  be  some  larger  ones,  making  it  more  or 
less  difficult  for  the  animal  to  eat,  you  may 
clip  them  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors;  but  as 
to  the  small  ones  I  advise  you  to  be  patient 
and  to  leave  them  alone. 

Texas  Ticks  (Ixodes) — Cow-lice  (He- 
nintonini).— F.  V.  ()..  Lynchburg,  Va.  Ticks 
aud  lice  are  entirely  different  things.  Ticks 
are  best  removed  by  dropping  a  drop  of  oil 
on  the  head  of  each  one.  It  will  not  do  to 
pull  them  off.  because  the  head,  being  fasfl) 
tened  in  the  skin  of  the  host,  will  tear  off, 
remain  in  the  skin  and  cause  a  little  ulcer. 
Lice  being  a  great  deal  smaller,  and  where 
present  usually  much  more  numerous,  are 
best  removed  by  a  thorough  wash  of  the 
whole  animal  constituting  the  host.  There 
are  several  remedies  effective  in  removing 
lice;  for  instance,  a  tobacco  decoction,  a  four- 
per-cent  solution  of  creolin  in  water,  etc.:  also 
various  quicksilver  preparations  are  very 
effective,  but  they  should  never  be  used  on 
cattle.  In  very  cold  weather,  especially  where 
but  few  animals  require  treatment,  dry  Per- 
sian insect-powder  may  be  dusted  in  between 
the  hair.  But  all  the  various  remedies  have 
only  a  temporary  effect  unless  all  the  places 
and  things  in  or  on  which  lice  or  nits  may 
have  been  deposited  are  also  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Very  lousy  cattle 
may  require  a  second  wash,  to  be  applied 
about  five  days  after  the  first.  Then  after 
the  lice  have  been  removed  the  cattle  should 
be  well  kept  and  be  well  fed.  at  any  rate 
sufficiently  to  cause  them  to  gain  in  flesh, 
because  parasites  like  lice  do  not  seem  to  feel 
comfortable  on  a  well-fed  animal,  especially 
If  the  same  is  also  well  groomed. 


So-called  Champignons,- S.  W.  L>..  Ed- 
mund. W.  Va.  The  swellings  of  the  sper- 
matic cords  of  your  colts  recently  castrated 
are  undoubtedly  so-called  champignons. caused 
by  the  cords  being  left  exposed  after  perform- 
ing the'  operation,  and  becoming  infected  with 
bo'thriomyces.  The  remedy  consists  in  throw- 
ing the  colts,  laying  the  diseased  spermatic 
cords  free,  and  then  applying  clamps,  prepared 
with  sulphate  of  copper  or  some  other  anti- 
septic caustic,  above  the  diseased  parts  of 
the  cords:  leave  them  on  for  twenty-four 
hours,  cut  away  all  that  was  below  the 
clamps  and  one  third  of  what  was  between 
them,  and  then  sever  any  and  all  adhesion 
possibly  formed  between  the  stumps  of  the 
cords  and  the  scrotum,  so  that  the  former  may 
slip  up  into  the  latter  and  thus  be  protected 
against  any  further  infection.  A  further  de- 
scription of  the  operation  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, because  the  latter  must  not  be  intrusted 
to  anybody  but  a  competent  veterinarian,  and 
he  will  not  need  any  instruction. 

Said  to  Have  Been  Foundered  J.  O. 

AY..  Clear  Springs.  Ark.  If  you  have  been 
told  the  truth,  aud  your  horse  has  been  foun- 
dered and  has  never  fully  recovered,  your 
horseshoe;  can  easily  decide  whether  the 
horse  has  pumiced  hoofs  or  not,  for  such  will 
be  the  case  if  the  truth  has  been  told  to  you. 
Your  horseshoer  also  is  the  man  to  apply  the 
remedy,  so  far  as  a  remedy  is  possible,  by 
putting  on  a  pair  of  good  bar-shoes,  which 
will  relieve  to  a  certain  extent  the  diseased 
wall  aud  sole  and  throw  considerable  weight 
upon  the  usually  healthy  frog.  The  bar-shoes, 
besides  throwing  considerable  weight  upon 
the  frog,  should  have  a  wide  web,  very  con- 
cave on  the  upper  surface,  so  as  not  to  come 
in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  very  tender 
sole,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  it  as 
much  as  possible  against  any  accidental 
bruising.  Of  course,  this  remedy  is  only  a 
palliative  one,  but  any  other  is  out  of  the 
question.  With  good  bar-shoes,  reset  every 
month,  such  a  horse  is  capable  of  doing  con- 
siderable slow  work  on  a  farm,  for  instance, 
but  should  not  be  used  for  traveling  or  for 
any  work  on  hard  and  uneven  roads. 

Worms- Injured  and  Stiff  Xeck.— H. 
L\  C.  Eminence.  Kansas.  Your  horses  have 
probably  been  grazing  on  swampy  land  or 
have  been  obliged  to  obtain  their  water  for 
drinking  from  stagnant  pools  or  ditches 
draining  the  barn-yard  or  horse-lot.  The 
worms  you  describe  have  already  done  all 
the  damage  they  are  capable  of  doing  when 
making  their  appearance  in  the  rectum,  ready 
to  pass  off  with  the  dung,  and  where  they 
do  their  damage  in  the  anterior  mesenteric 
artery  and  other  branches  of  the  posterior 
aorta  they  cannot  be  touched,  and  are  inac- 
cessible to  any  medicine.  Consequently,  the 
only  possible  remedy  consists  in  prevention; 
that  is.  in  not  allowing  the  horses  to  drink 
any  stagnant  water  or  water  containing  any 
drainage  from  a  barn-yard  or  horse-lot.  but 
to  water  them  exclusively  from  a  good,  deep 
well  or  from  a  good  spring. — —Concerning 
your  young  horse  with  the  injured  and  stiff 
neck,  your  description  is  very  incomplete,  and 
therefore  I  would  advise  you  to  have  the 
same  examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 
If  the  lesions  sustained  are  not  too  serious 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  animal,  being 
yet  young,  will  in  time  get  well  without  any 
treatment. 

Sore  Back— Swelled  Leg  A.  W.  K..  St. 

Louis.  Mo.  The  sore  on  the  back  of  your 
horse  does  not  heal  because  it  is  either  ex- 
posed to  too  much  irritation  if  the  horse  is 
not  exempted  from  work,  or  there  is  a  fistula 
— in  other  words,  an  abscess— in  the  tissues 
situated  lower  than  the  external  opening.  If 
the  latter  is  the  case  no  healing  is  possible 
until  a  lower  opeuing  capable  of  draining 
every  part  and  particle  of  the  abscess  is  pro- 
vided and  the  already  more  or  less  callous 
walls,  which  lack  vitality  and  can  never  form 
permanent  tissue,  are  destroyed  by  means  of 
suitable  caustics,  or  removed.  If  the  former 
is  the  case  all  irritation  must  be  removed  by 
giving  the  horse  the  necessary  rest  and  pro- 
viding protection  against  everything  (flies, 
for  instance)  that  will  irritate  the  sore.  If  all 
this  is  complied  with,  an  application  twice  a 
day  of  a  mild  antiseptic— if  the  sore  is  an 
open  wound,  and  the  whole  suppurating  sur- 
face exposed,  a  mixture  of  iodoform  and 
tannic  acid,  equal  parts  by  weight,  will  an- 
swer, and  if  there  are  fistulous  canals,  an  in- 
jection twice  a  day  with  a  four-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  creolin  in  water  will  suffice— will  soon 
effect  a  healing.  If,  however,  it  is  ascertained 
by  careful  probing  that  you  have  to  deal  with 
one  or  more  fistulas  you  will  save  much 
trouble  aud  time  by  not  undertaking  the 
treatment  yourself  and  by  employing  a  com- 
petent veterinarian.  Concerning  the  swell- 
ing of  your  horse's  leg.  first  ascertain  whether 
there  are  any  sores  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  pasterns',  so-called  scratches,  for  if  there 
are  yon  will  uot  succeed  in  permanently  re- 
moving the  swelling  until  these  sores  have 
been  brought  to  healing.  This  can  be  done 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  by  making 
twice  a  day  to  every  son'  a  liberal  application 
of  a  mixture  composed  of  one  part  of  liquid 
subacetate  of  lead  and  three  parts  of  olive- 
oil,  provided  the  horse  is  kept  on  a  dry  and 
clean  floor  and  out  of  mud,  water  aud  manure, 
if  there  are  no  sores  give  the  swelled  leg 
night  and  morning  a  good  rubbing  and  keep 
the  same  bandaged  with  a  bandage  of  woolen 
flannel  when  the  horse  is  not  exercised. 


"  If»  Only  Whooping  Couch  " 

But  2,097  children  died  of  it  in  London  in  one  year. 
Tliis  often  futnt  disease  is  quickly  cheeked  and  cured 
by  vaporized  Cresolene.  Cresolcne  lias  been  most 
successfully  used  for  twenty  years  as  a  preventive 
of  Croup,  Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases. Actual  tests  show  that  vaporized  Cresolene 
kills  the  germs  of  Diphtheria.  Send  for  descriptive 
booklet  with  testimonials.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Vapo-Crcoleue  Co.,  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


HOG,  HORSE,  CATTLE,  DOC, 

Sheep,  Are  and  water  and  snow  drift  proof. 
The  fence  that  fences— Cheap  and  lasts  a  lifetime— 

AMERICAN 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

If  you  cannot  find  our  local  agent  write  to 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago  or  New  York, 


CORN  SHELiERS. 

Thlg  1-hole  shelter  has  feed  tab ie, tan, crank 
and  pulley,  can  be  run  by  band  or  power.  Shells 
largest  and  smallest  ears,  15  to  85  bu.  an  hr. 
Has  heavy  balance  wheel— -makes  it  run  easy. 
Made  of  best  material,  guaranteed  to  please. 
PRICE  complete,  $5.25;  with  crank  only, 
for  hand  use,  g4.00 ;  hand  shelter,  75c 


This2-Ho!e 

kpower  and 
hand  shelter] 
with  feed  table,  fan,  cob  carrier,  crank 
and  pulley  $12. 75.  Without  cob  car- 
tier,  $10.35    Rutis  easy ;  shells  every 
nel  from  tar;  35  bu.  an  hour.     SELF  FEED 
sheller — 700  bu.  per  day — 9  slyles  of  shellera. 
A  I  Oft  Powers — tread  anrt  sweep,  Gasoline 
MLOU  ungWq  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Cookers,! 


Best 
Ever 
Made 


Scales,   Sawing  Machines,   Horse  Blankets, 
Hardware.  We  sell  direct  to  you  at  wholesale  prices.  Taf^l^t'"* 
Gent  free.  Prices  on  10.000  articles.   Everything  needed  on  the  faim. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,     57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  I  lis. 


Tanks 


Shipped  subject  to 
Inspection.    We  pay  freight. 

It  costs  yon  one  cent  for  a  card  to  write  us  and  get 
full  particulars.  Agents  Wanted. 

«.  F.  FKEEJLAND  A  8<XNS» Box 342,  Mtddlebury»lnd. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Curbs,  splints  and  ringbones 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 
Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  1. 

FLEMING  BROS..  Union  Stock  Yards.Chicago,  III, 


H 


OW  MANY  APPLES 


does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel 
of  Cider?  No  matter;  it 
take  less  if  you  use  a  

HYDRAULIC 
Cider  Press 

and  the  cider  ■will  be  bettei, 
purer  and  will  keep  longer. 
Don't  buy  until  you  gret  our  Catalonia*. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  Gllead,  Olilu 


NEW  No- 1  PINE  DOORS 
—At  $1.00  each  — 

Bought  at  Sheriff's  Sale  of  sash  Door 
Factory.  10,000  NEW  D00ES  ranging  in 
price  from  $1.00  up.  ALL  SIZES. 
Write  for  complete  list.  Oar  mammoth 
Catalogue  No.  34,  on  Lumber,  Roofing, 
Pipe,  Machinery,  etc.,  from  Sheriff's  and 
Receiver's  Sales,  mailed  Free  of  eoMt. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


YOU  CERTAINLY  WILL 

—If  yoa  order  fence  from  us  once  yon 

are  certain  to  do  it  again. 
THE  ADVANCE  FENCE 
Is  aold  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  fanner  at  wholesale 
prices.  Yoa  get  the  best  price.  Entirely  Interwoven  No  loose 
ends.  Many  heights.  Write  for  <ree  circtilarsand  special  prices. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO..  116Qld  St.,  Peoria,  HU 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

or  country  property  no  matter  where  located.  Send 
description  and  selling  price,  and  learn  my  success- 
ful plan.  W.  M.  Ostrander.  1215  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FIXE-BLOOWEI*  Cattle,  slice)),  Hogs, 
Poultry,  Sporting  Dogs.   Send  stamps 
for  catalogues.  150  engravings. 
K.  P.  BOYER  A-  CO..  CoatesvlUe,  Pa. 


12  4  T%  MCD  C  Mftke  vonr  o-wn  axle-grease.  One 
l"nKJ*lC<K3  dollar  will  make  as  much  as  you 
can  buv  for  seven.  Send  20  one-cent  stamps  for  recipe  to 
I>.  «L-  W.  CO.,  16  Howland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mas*. 


-Book  all  about  It  4e.  Tellshowto 
grow  this  great  money  maker. 
Iwnieia-da,.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


IINSENG 
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THE  ORANGE 


I 

S 

W  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Maey  E.  Lee,  New 
®  Plymouth,  Ohio 


LET  us  enter  into  an  agreement, 
you  and  I.  Let  us  make  the  com- 
pact this  very  minute.  Let  us 
not  wait  until  New-Year's  day 
to  begin.  You  know  how  the  stiff 
binding  of  our  New- Year's  book  keeps 
the  leaves  we  turn  flying  back  into 
the  old  position  again.  We  want  to 
get  our  compact,  or  "new  leaf,"  into  the 
rut  of  habit  before  1901  opens.  Then 
we  can  the  easier  and  better  observe  it. 
I  think  I  heard  you  agree  to  the  prop- 
osition, which  is  that  for  one  year  we 
will  not  in  the  presence  of  our  family, 
especially  the  children,  or  in  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one,  whether  friend,  ac- 
quaintance or  stranger,  say  aught  of 
the  drudgery  of  the  farmer,  the  hard 
life  he  leads,  and  the  poor  business  it 
is.  We  will  not  bemoan  the  hard  life 
we  lead.  We  will  not  denounce  the 
farming  class  as  a  set  of  fools.  We 
will  earnestly  endeavor,  so  far  as  in  us 
lies,  to  perceive  the  beauties  about  us. 
We  will,  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
beautify  our  premises.  We  will  study 
to  reduce  our  expenses,  not  by  denying 
ourselves  the  comforts  of  life,  but  by 
studying  our  business  earnestly,'  en- 
deavoring at  all  times  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point  compatible  with  the  best 
product  we  can  produce.  WTe  will 
trive  to  increase  the  fertility  of  our 
farms,  the  excellence  of  our  products 
and  the  quality  of  the  live  stock  on 
our  farms.  We  promise  all  this,  know- 
ing that  by  so  doing  we  will  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  ourselves,  our  family 
and  mankind.  I  know  that  several 
thousand  have  entered  into  this  com- 
pact with  me,  and  I  know  that  we  will 
arnestly  endeavor  to  keep  it.  We.  do 
his  because  we  know  we  will  be  far 
etter  and  happier  if  we  do. 


After  all,  when  we  come  to  know  the 
'ns  and  outs  of  the  business  that  seems 
a;.us  most  profitable  we  will  find  the 
same  anxiety  and  worry  we  find  in  our 
own.    We  see  anxious  eyes  straining 
over  accounts  that  will  not  show  a 
balance  on  the  right  side.    We  see  men 
soliciting  custom  that  it  cost  about  as 
inch  to  get  as  it  is  worth.    We  see 
them  giving  credit  to-day,  knowing  that 
'o-morrow  bills  will  fall  due  that  must 
e  paid,  or  a  foreclosure  will  result.  Yet 
he  real  business  man  of  the  right  sort 
_eeps  a  cheery  face,  a  calm  exterior. 
Did  he  do  otherwise  his  rival  would 
xult,  his  customers  desert  him  just 
hen  prompt  payments  might  save  him 
rom  bankruptcy.     For  humanity  all 
has  a  little  of  the  spirit  that  prompted 
the  founder  of  the  great  Rothschild 
ank  to  formulate  this  maxim,  "Never 
ave  anything  to  do  with  an  unlucky 
erson  or  place."    Then,  a  self-respect- 
ng  man — a  man  who  stands  by  his 
usiness — commands    that  wholesome 
espect  of  his  fellow-men  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  have.  There  are  more  cowards 
in  the  world  than  we  think.    There  are 
more   short-visioned   people   who  see 
only  the  surface  and  never  read  the 
'rue  story  of  life  than  we  dare  think. 

confident,    self-respecting  manner 
hat  does  not  smack  of  arrogance  or 
insolence  is  worth  many  dollars  to  a 
man.    A  swaggering,  boastful  or  inso- 
lent bearing  arouses  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt  as   much   as   does  a  skulking, 
"odging  one.    Both  arise  from  the  same 
ource — mental  weakness  and  coward- 
'ce.    Respect  your  business  or  you  can- 
not respect  yourself.    Respect  yourself 
,r  you  cannot  command  the  respect  of 
others.    In  short,  be  a  man.    Use  your 
eyes  and  ears  and  brain  to  help  you  in. 
he  battles  of  life.    You  need  them  or 
ou  wouldn't  have  had  them. 


The  matter  of  dress  enters  largely 
into  one's  business  standing.  A  man 
nth  a  healthy  business  instinctively 
wants  to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  that 
will  not  detract  from  his  calling. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer, 
should  not  be  decently  clad.  His 
clothing  need  not  be  expensive.  A 
business  suit,  suitable  for  business  wear, 
can  be  gotten  for  twelve  or  fifteen  dol- 
lars. As  civilization  advances  people 
take  increased   care  of  their  bodies. 


The  instinct  of  gentility  renders  this 
obligatory.  Such  ones  will  shrink 
from  those  who  do  not  give  proper 
care  and  attention  to  their  personal 
appearance.  This  is  not  silly  pride,  as 
you  may  think,  but  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  The  slovenly  person  is 
at  a  disadvantage.  "He  belongs  to  a 
lower  order  of  beings  whose  feelings 
are  scarcely  to  be  taken  account  of," 
say  they.  Compare  your  own  feelings 
toward  some  slouching,  hulking  fellow 
whose  very  presence  is  a  detestation  to 
you.  You  will  understand  what  I 
mean.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  dude  whose  whole  effort  in 
life  is  centered  in  tying  a  Beau  Brum- 
mel  knot  and  the  keen,  shrewd  busi- 
ness man  whose  clothing  befits  his 
business.  We  could  learn  a  deep  lesson 
from  nature  in  this  matter.  Every- 
thing is  in  proportion.  She  delights  in 
harmony.  So  should  we.  A  farmer  of 
some  means  went  into  a  store  to  buy  a 
handsome  silk  dress.  His  clothing  was 
soiled  by  long  wear.  It  was  not  the 
soil  that  is  forgivable  in  one  who  jtist 
drives  into  town.  He  asked  to  see 
some  dress-goods.  The  clerk  threw 
down  a  bolt  of  calico.  "I  don't  want 
such  stuff!"  said  the  farmer,  savagely. 
"I  would  have  you  understand  I  am 
Blank  of  Blank!"  He  left  the  store  in 
high  dudgeon.  Yet  the  clerk  would  have 
shown  far  less  tact  to  have  shown  an 
elegant  piece  of  goods  to  him.  Had  he 
been  what  he  appeared  to  be  such  an 
act  would  have  been  unpardonable  in- 
solence in  the  clerk.  He  simply  judged 
the  man's  standing  by  his  appearance. 
For  many,  many  years  this  seeming  in- 
sult rankled  in  the  man's  breast.  He 
often  spoke  of  it  with  the  deepest  bit- 
terness. He  felt  chagrin  and  mortifica- 
tion where  he  ought  to  have  had  a 
sense  of  pride  in  his  success  in  life. 


As  I  said,  lie  was  never  precisely  unkind. 
The  defect  in  his  brain  was  just  absence  of 
mind; 

If  he  boasted,  'twas  simply  that  he  was  self- 
made, 

A  position  which  I,  for  one,  never  gainsaid; 
My  respect  for  my  Maker,  supposing  a  skill 
In  his  works,  which  our  hero  would  answer 
but  ill; 

And  I  trust  that  the  mantel  which  he  used 
may  be  cracked,  or  he, 

Made  bold  by  success,  may  enlarge  his  phy- 
lactery, 

And  set  up  a  kind  of  a  man-manufactory — 
An  event  which  I  shudder  to  think  about, 
seeing 

That  man  is  a  moral,  accountable  being. 

—James  Russell  Lowell. 


There  is  a  charm  about  these  autumn 
evenings  that  belongs  to  no  other  time 
of  the  year.  Everywhere  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  rest  and  freedom  from  the 
carking  cares  of  the  world.  The  fire 
sends  out  merry  sparkles.  You  burn 
wood  if  yon  can  get  it;  you  hate  the. 
dust  and  ashes  of  coal.  You  think  eter- 
nity could  offer  no  sweeter  recompense 
than  just  this  quiet,  restful  joy.  You 
feel  no  pain  now.  If  occasionally  the 
wind  howls,  you  draw  more  closely  to 
your  fireside  and  thank  God  for  the 
privilege  of  living!  Your  head  rests  on 
your  hand.  You  idly  pick  up  a  splinter 
and  reach  for  a  pipe.  You  start  back 
with  a  nervous  shudder.  You  never 
smoked  a  pipe  in  your  life.  What 
caused  that  involuntary  motion?  You 
are  thinking  of  Carlyle  sitting  by  his 
fire,  as  you  are  sitting,  smoking  his  pipe 
and  thinking  over  the  mighty  problems 
of  life,  as  I  hope  you  are  thinking.  You 
see  this  stern  old  son  of  Nature  in  a 
new  light  to-night — in  the  light  of  your 
own  experience — and  you  involuntarily 
thank  God  that  this  fearless,  dauntless 
man  lived  and  loved  and  sorrowed  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  anx- 
ious thought.  You  solemnly  promise 
yourself  that  worn-out  creeds,  legen- 
dary and  mystical  virtues  and  the  dull 
slavery  of  custom  shall  enthrall  you  no 
longer.  You  will  shake  off  these  habil- 
iments of  the  past  and  stand  out  as  an 
individual  with  the  divine  right  of 
choosing'  or  rejecting,  as  seems  best  to 
you.  You  will  make  yourself  worthy 
of  the  spiritual  relationship  of  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Dante,  Goethe,  Homer  and 
Shakespeare.  These  were  gallant  spirits. 
They  blazed  new  paths  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  thought.  You  reach  to  your 
library  for  one  of  these  books.  Sit  down, 
you  will  not  read  it.  The  spirit  which 
molds  your  life  and  thought  and  action 


is  with  you  now.  You  are  too  great  to 
read  to-night,  or  too  small;  which  is  it? 
You  are  lost  in  wonder  and  delight.  In 
silvery  streams  inspiration  flows  in  to 
you — you  neither  know  nor  care  from 
where.  The  best  that  is  in  you  leaps 
to  meet  the  divine.  You  give  a  sudden 
start.  What  are  those  dark  forms  peo- 
pling the  shadows?  Heap  on  the  fagots! 
Light  your  brightest  lamps!  You  may 
get  your  book  now.  Find  in  it  solace 
and  consolation  and  forgetfulness  if 
you  can.  What,  you  cannot?  Will  the 
dark  deeds  and  thoughts,  the  biting 
jeer,  the  curt  and  heartless  word  you 
spoke  to  some  struggling  one,  the  lie 
you  uttered,  will  they  never  down? 
Must  they,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  rise  up 
to  accuse  you?  You  kick  the  cat  out 
of  your  way,  box  John's  ears,  and  send 
Mary  to  bed  to  cry  out  her  disappoint- 
ment and  anger.  And  then  your  accus- 
ing angel  will  not  let  you  rest!  All  the 
mean  things  you  have  said  and  done 
shout  their  triumphant  jeers  in  your 
ears.  Will  they  never  cease?  Not  until 
you  promise  them  that  you  will  no 
longer  transgress  the  laws  of  nature. 
That  in  a  world  so  full  of  bright  and 
beautiful  things  you  will  not  appear 
a  .dark  blot  on  Nature's  escutcheon! 
You  know  that  you  are  a  wretched  mar- 
plot! That  you  sulk  when  you  ought 
to  smile,  and  curse  when  you  ought  to 
rejoice!  You  know  that  you  are  run- 
ning counter  to  Nature's  laws.  She  is 
serene  and  calm.  You  determine  to  ad- 
just yourself  to  her  ways,  and  earnestly 
set  about  to  find  her  laws.  You  appre- 
ciate the  idea  the  Greeks  had  of  devel- 
oping their  spiritual  nature.  They 
taught  music  and  poetry  and  art  to 
temper  the  evil  instincts  of  man  as  we 
practise  boxing'  and  fencing  and  rowing 
to  develop  the  physical  man.  Then  you 
go  up-stairs  and  talk  to  John  about 
his  pets,,  and  promise  him  a  holiday  to- 
morrow to  go  nutting.  You  kiss  away 
the  tears  on  Mary's  face  and  tell  her 
that  you  are  sorry  you  were  cross,  that 
you  were  feeling  bad  and  tired,  as 
indeed  you  were.  One  cannot  contem- 
plate the  evil  of  one's  past  without  feel- 
ing bad.  It  is  Nature's  punishment. 
And  you  go  back  to  the  fire,  turn,  low 
the  light,  and  muse  on  life,  its  cares  and 
responsibilities,  its  joys  and  its  sor- 
rows, its  punishments  and  recompense. 
Who  can  say  that  angels  of  light  do  not 
hover  over  you  to  cheer  and  bless  ?  Ah, 
these  glorious  autumn  evenings!  How 
stern  they  are,  yet  how  kind!  Were  it 
not  for  them,  and  the  sad,  solemn,  grand 
thoughts  they  bring,  what  would  our 
life  be? 

*  *  * 

Thank  God  every  morning  when  you 
get  up  that  you  have  something  to  do 
that  day  which  must  be  done  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.  Being  forced  to 
work  and  forced  to  do  your  best  will 
breed  in  you  temperance  and  self-con- 
trol, diligence  and  strength  of  will, 
cheerfulness  and  content,  and  a  hundred 
virtues  which  the  idle  will  never  know. 
— Charles  Kingsley. 


ORGANIZING  A  GRANGE 

The  busy  season  with  the  farmers  is 
about  over,  and  we  are  receiving  letters 
from  different  sections  of  the  country 
asking  how  to  proceed  to  organize  a 
grange.  We  will  give  general  directions. 
Thirteen  charter  members  are  necessa- 
ry, four  of  whom  shall  be  women.  In 
most  states  the  initiation  fee  is  one  dol- 
lar for  men  and  fifty  cents  for  women; 
the  dues  ten  cents  a  month.  If  you 
have  no  grange  near  you,  and  you  do 
not  know  the  address  of  the  State  Mas- 
ter, we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  the 
name  and  address.  If  there  seems  to 
be  an  opening  he  will  send  an  organizer 
to  explain  the  working  of  the  grange, 
give  you  necessary  instructions  and  the 
unwritten  work.  We  will  be  glad  to 
put  any  one  interested  in  the  matter 
in  correspondence  with  the  proper  au- 
thorities. 

The  experience  of  successful  workers 
ought  to  give  hope  and  encouragement 
to  these  workers.  Few  granges  have 
been  organized  without  hard,  laboriotis 
effort  on  the  part  of  two  or  three  pub- 
lic-spirited persons.  Farmers  are  con- 
servative. It  takes  a  deal  of  grit  and 
energy  to  overcome  this  conservatism. 
In  many  instances  the  slow  evolution 
of  an  organization  is  more  likely  to 
meet  with  success  than  the  sudden 
growth. 


FREE 

A.  NEW  CURE  FOR 

KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

Diseases,  Rheumatism,  Etc. 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  cause 
Bl  ight's  Disease,  Kheumatism,  Gravel,  Pain  in  the 
Back,  Bladder  Disorders,  difficult  or  too  frequent 
passing  water,  Dropsy,  etc.  For  these  diseases  a 
Positive  Specific  Cure  is  found  in  a  new  botanical 
discovery,  the  wonderful  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  called 
by  botanists  the  piper  methysticum,  from  the 
Ganges  River,  East  India.  It  has  the  extraordi- 
nary record  of  1,200  hospital  cures  in  30  days.  It 
acts  directly  on  the  Kidneys,  and  cures  by  drain- 
ing out  of  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric  Acid, 
Lithates,  etc.,  which  cause  the  disease. 

Rev.  John  H.  Watson  testifies  in  the  New  York 
World  that  it  has  saved  him  from  the  edge  of  the 
grave  when  dying  of  Kidney  disease  and  terrible 
suffering  when  passing  water.  Mr.  Calvin  G.  Bliss, 
North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  testifies  to  his  cure  of 
long-standing  Rheumatism.  Mr.  Jos.  Whitten,  of 
Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  writes 
of  his  cure  of  Dropsy,  swelling  of  the  feet,  Kidney 
disorder  and  Urinary  difficulty.  Many  ladies,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  C.  C.  Fowler,  Locktown,  N.  J.,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Tharp,  Montclair,  Ind.,  also  testify  to 
its  wonderful  curative  power  in  Kidney  and  allied 
disorders  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Great 
Discovery  for  yourself  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  mail,  Free,  only  asking  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  a 
Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fail.  Address  The  Church 
Kidney  Cure  Company,471  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


OUR  1901  MACKINTOSH 

SENl>  NO  HONEY  if  you  Live  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Cut  this  ad.  out  and 
send  to  us,  state  your  height  aod  weight, 
bust  measure,  length  of  garment  from  collar 
down  back  to  waist  line,  and  waist  line 
to  bottom  of  skirt,  slate  color  wanted, 
and  -we  will  send  you  this  MACKIN- 
TOSH by  express  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
examination.  Examine  and  try  it  on 
at  your,  nearest  express  office  and 
if  found  exactly  as  represented 
and  by  far  the  greatest  value 
you  ever  saw  or  heurdof,  pay 
the  express  agent  OUR  SPECIAL 
OFFER  PRICE,  $2.50,  and  express 
charges,  (if  sent  further  west  cash 
in  full  must  accompany  the  order) 
THIS  MACKINTOSH  is  made 
of  black  or  blue  genuine  Ralngler 
donble  texture,  Waterproof  Serge 
Cloth ,  with  fancy  plaid  lining,  vel- 
vetcollar,double  detachable  cape, 
extra  full  sweep  cape  and  skirt, 
guaranteed  latest  style  and  finished 
tailor-made.  For  Free  Cloth  Samples  of 
everything;  In  Ladles*  mackintoshes, 
write  for  free  Sample  Book,  No.  8SK. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 
sale price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  (JUARANTKR  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soi 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Go.  Box  27,  Portland,  Mich. 


Safe    Pure  Sure 


Babbitt's  1 TU 


Soap  Powder 


Guaranteed  by  64  years  of  continuous  Babbitt 
success  —  tested  by  the  public  and  never  found 
wanting.  Absolutely  all  right  —  cannot  injure 
anything  —  does  its  work  and  does  it  well. 


Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 


iMiiiil 
'Mmeemmii 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

a5  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  IND.,  U  S.  A 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMPS 

Are  Leaders  in  the  Trade 

because  they  work  easy,  throw  a  steady 
stream,  do  not  drip,  do  not  freeze,  but 

PLEASE  ALL  WHO  USE  THEM 

They  are  made  to  pump  and  to  last,  and 
they  do  both.   The  complete  embodiment 
of  pump  goodness.   Write  for  circulars. 
MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  34  River  St,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Banner  Root 
Cutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  forfeedinglive 
stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  5 
uu.es,  hand  aod  power.  Catalog  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

Ypsllanll,  Bllih. 
Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 


GRAPE  VINES 

1 OO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*.  Trees.  Ac.  Best  root- 
ed stock. Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  lwc* 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH,  Fredonia,  U.K. 
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THE  FARM  AJ^IO  FIRESIDE 


Ts'OVFMBER  15.  1900 


A  THANKSGIVING  DINNER  SEASONED  WITH  TRUE  HOSPITALITY 

By  Ella  Houghton 


riW?v&XE  °'  *ne  prettiest  Thanksgiv- 

€1 


dinners,  and  one  of  the 


J^J$3  most    pleasant  of  Thanksgiv- 
Tiw^  ing  days,  it  was  ever  my  good 
^J"-* fortune  to  engage  and  partic- 
' ipate  in  was  that  of  a  very  few 
HQ      seasons   ago,   wherein  wealth 
played  no  part,  but  where  good  cheer 
and  hospitality  were  so  conspicuous  and 
a  part  of  the  spirit  characterizing  the 
day  that  even  a  minor  part  of  it  could 
never  be  forgotten.    And  it  were  well 
worth  one's  while  to  do  as  did  our  host 
and  hostess  of  the  day,  who  made  the 
very  best  of  limited  circumstances,  and 
made  everything  so  pleasant  and  every 
guest  so  welcome  that  there  were  none 
who  did  not  hope  for  many  returns  of 
.just   such   days   of  pleasure  wherein 
they  might  again  take  part  and  meet 
with  those  same  friends. 

The  table-linen  that  graced  the  board 
that  day  had  never  cost  its  pretty  little 
owner  more  than  fifty  cents  a  yard, 
and  it  had  been  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  more  than  two  years. 
'"-Mine"  host  and  hostess  were  young 
married  people,  and  the  village  maiden 
who  had  chosen  a  farmer  boy  for  her 
husband  had  known  little  of  the  mean- 
ing of  "getting  along"  after  the  manner 
of  ways  that  come  under  the  heading 
of  economics  until,  to  prove  herself  a 
veritable  helpmate,  she  had  taught  her- 
self the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of 
practising  care  and  economy,  and  had 
found  for  herself  also  the  truly  gen- 
uine pleasure  of  so  doing  when,  by 
thrift  and  management,  one  is  encour- 
aging and  assisting  the  one  who  has 
grown  to  be  the  dearest  on  earth. 

This  new  housekeeper  friend  had  be- 
come by  dint  of  home-training  and  an 
inborn  ability  a  model  housewife  and 
home-maker.  She  had  also  been  taught 
from  childhood  the  import  and  value 
of  cordiality  and  hospitality,  and  she 
had  early  learned  that  the  world  over 
"the  crust  of  bread  and  the  cup  of  tea 
proffered  with  a  spirit  of  friendliness" 
and  genuine  kindliness  and  welcome 
were  much  more  acceptable  and  a  truer 
heart-gift  than  a  feast  and  a  king's 
royalty  given  in  the  name  of  splendor 
and, devoid  of  any  genuineness,  but  only 
offered  for  show  or  to  pay  a  debt. 

Daintily  and  understandingly  done 
laundering  had  made  that  simple  cloth 
and  the  napkins  quite  beautiful,  and 
the  pretty  set  of  semi-porcelain  dishes, 
the  few  pieces  of  simple  but  very 
pretty  glassware,  the  silver  spoons,  and 
knives  and  forks  that  had  been  a.  part 
of  the  commencement  of  their  house- 
keeping, furnished  a  table  pleasant  to 
see.  The  window-garden  of  potted 
plants  had  given  up  their  blossoms 
and  greener}'  to  the  forming  of  a  more 
tastily  set  table.  And  how  the  farm 
had  that  year  (as  in  all  other  years  be- 
fore and  since  that  day)  yielded  of  the 
fruits  of  the  soil  toward  the  setting 
forth  of  a  dinner  that  no  one  could 
look  upon  with  scorn  or  with  other 
than  a  keen  appetite,  whetted  by  the 
sights  of  "good  things  to  eat,"  of 
which,  it  is  said,  it  takes  so  great  an 
abundance  and  of  so  excellent  a  quality 
to  "find  the  way  to  a  man's  heart." 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  or  give  re- 
ceipts for  the  preparing  of  "dishes"  for 
Thanksgiving  dinners.  Some  one  per- 
haps more  competent  than  nryself  will 
attend  to  all  that.  But  1  shall  never 
forger  the  date  pies  that  called  forth 
so  many  remarks  of  praise  and  inquiry, 
and  I  wish  that  every  reader  of  these  re- 
marks might  taste  of  just  such  pies  for 
once  at  least;  for  of  all  the  concoctions 
of  deliciousness  and  delicacy  1  think 
that  nothing  could  quite  compare  with 
those  Thanksgiving  date  pies.  I  have 
made  them  since,  and  I  shall  make  them 
again.  And  1  am  almost  as  sure  that  a 
Thanksgiving  cannot  he  a  "truly  for 
SUrely"  Thanksgiving  without  date  pies 
for  the  dinner  than  it  could  be  without 
cranberry  sauce  and  turkey. 

But  our  dinner  thai  day  was  not  a 
turkey  dinner.  Baked  young-  chickens 
took  the  place  of  the  turkey,  for  our 
new  housekeeper  had  not  at  that  time 


become  an  expert  at  turkey-raising, 
thoug'h  she  had  done  very  nicely  at 
chick-rearing.  She  has  since  become 
not  only  a  "turkey  queen,''  but  a  very 
creditable  success  as  a  turkey-raiser 
and  a  provider  of  fine  twenty-five  and 
thirty  pound  turkeys  for  other  people's 
Thanksgiving  dinners  (for  a  moneyed 
consideration,  of  course). 

But  those  baked  fowls  were  in  truth 
"done  to  a  turn,"  and  those  date  pies! 
They  were  very  inexpensive,  too.  For 
had  not  the  Jersey  cows  absolutely 
given  the  rich  milk  that  was  almost 
solid  cream  for  the  making?  And  had 
not  the  hens  contributed  eggs  in 
plenty?  And  aside  from  the  eggs  and 
milk  but  little  had  been  required  ex- 
cept the  dates  and  the  labor.  A  little 
more  than  half  a  pound  of  dates  was 
required  for  a  pie  (and  there  were  four 
large  pies  ready  for  dinner,  and  nearly 
all  were  consumed).  The  dates  were 
soaked  in  sweet,  new  whole  milk  until 
very  tender,  and  stood  simmering',  but 


The  quotation  is  too  true  that 
We  so  often  forget,  when  temptation  sur- 
rounds us, 

The  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  the  trust-note 
of  joy. 

Among  us  all  there  are  none  who 
have  not  something  to  be  especially 
thankful  for,  some  reason  to  remem- 
ber our  Creator  with  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  The  majority  among  us, 
though  not  possessed  of  wealth,  have 
of  supplies  so  bounteous  a  store  that 
we  can,  if  we  will,  give  with  tender 
heart  and  kindly  hand  some  portion 
that  shall  help  to.  make  the  lives  of 
others  a  little  more  pleasant  and  a 
little  less  poverty-burdensome  because 
of  the  gifts  that  through  him  we  are 
able  to  bestow. 

i. 
DOILY 

Abbreviations. — Ch, chain;  tr, treble; 
s  c.  single  crochet  ;  st,  stitch. 

First  row — Ch  4;  join. 

Second  row — Ch  3,  15  tr  in  ring. 

Third  row — Ch  5,  *  tr  in  tr,  ch  2;  re- 
peat. 

Fourth  row— Ch  10.  tr  in  fourth  ch, 
tr  in  each  ch,  join  with  s  c  in  second  tr 
of  center,  turn.  *  ch  9,  tr  in  fourth  tr 
from  end,  *  ch  1,  tr  on  tr.  repeat  from 
second  *  twice,  turn,  ch  5,  *  tr  on  tr, 
ch  2,  repeat  from  third  *  twice,  8  tr  in 
space,  join  with  s  c  to  center,  repeat 
from  first  *  around  entire  center. 


not  boiling,  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for 
nearly  an  hour  before  being  baked  into 
pie  form.  The  milk  and  date-pulp  mix- 
ture was  pressed  through  a.  colander 
and  enough  more  milk  added  to  fill  the 
pastry-lined  pie-tins  as  custard  or 
pumpkin  pies  when  they  were  baked. 
They  required  no  sugar.  Dates  are 
sweet  enough  without  additional  sugar. 
When  baked  they  were  deeply  covered 
with  a  "whip"  made  from  the  frothed 
whites  of  eggs  sweetened  to  taste  and 
returned  to  the  oven  to  brown  and 
"set"  the  "whip." 

The  guests  of  the  day  wTere  people 
who,  in  accord  with  President  Lincoln, 
did  not  believe  in  celebrating  Thanks- 
giving day  or  any  other  day  with 
solemn  faces  and  funereal  manner. 
Games  were  indulged  in.  pleasant  sto- 
ries told,  experiences  talked  over,  and 
helpful  hints  passed  around,  and  the 
hours  fairly  flew,  as  pleasantly  spent 
hours  have  such  a  fashion  for  doing. 
And  though  luxuries  and  wealth  formed 
no  part  of  the  lives  of  our  entertainers, 
no  guest  was  there  but  enjoyed  to  the 
fullest  every  hour  and  every  moment 
of  the  time  there  given,  or  returned 
home  without  having  felt  an  assurance 
that  in  every  life  there  is  something  to 
be  truly  thankful  for,  and  so  thorough- 
ly thankful  that  it  were  a  . crime  and  a 
sin  1o  say.  as  so  many  have  been  heard 
to  say.  "Why  should  I.  participate  in 
Thanksgiving-  festivities  or  even  attempt 
1o  'give  thanks?*  For  what  have  1  to 
be  thankful  for?" 


Fifth  row — Join  thread  at  top  of 
point,  *  ch  9,  s  c  in  top  of  second  point; 
repeat. 

Sixth  row — *  Draw  out  2  loops  of  knot 
st,  fasten  with  s  c  in  fifth  ch  of  loop, 
draw  out  2  more  loops,  fasten  with  s  c 
in  top  of  point;  repeat. 

Seventh;  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth 
rows — All  in  knot  st. 

The  Border. — This  is  formed  of  ten 
half-wheels  like  the  center  and  sewed 
into  place. 

First  row — Ch  4;  join. 

Second  row — Ch  3.  8  tr  in  ring;  turn. 

Third  row — Ch  5,  tr  in  tr,  *  ch  2,  tr  in 
tr;  repeat. 

Fourth  row — Same  as  fourth  row  of 
center.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill. 

THE  FATHER'S  DUTY  TO  HIS  CHILDREN 

We  hear  a  great  deal  at  the  present 
time  about  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  motherhood,  and  mothers  have 
been  so  praised  and  blamed,  so  lectured 
and  paraded  before  the  public,  that  it 
is  small  wonder  that  the  father  begins 
to  feel  that  when  he  has  seen  to  it 
that  his  children  are  clothed  and  fed 
and  provided  with  a  coTiifortable  home 
he  has  fulfilled  all  his  parental  obliga- 
tions, and  that  upon  the  mother  de- 
volves the  whole  duty  of  training  the 
children  to  a  useful  and  honorable 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

We  have  our  mothers'  congresses  and 
our  mothers'  clubs  and  our  mothers' 
meetings  for  child-study,  but  never  a 


congress,  a  club  or  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  the 
mind  of  mankind  the  fact  that  as 
fathers  they  have  assumed  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  they  have  no 
moral  right  to  ignore. 

Many  men  seem  to  think  that  be- 
cause they  are  the  bread-winners  is 
sufficient  excuse  for  ignoring  their 
rightful  share  of  parental  responsibil- 
ity. But  the  mother  is  also  the  home- 
maker,  and  aside  from  the  care  of 
children  the  duties  of  the  home-maker 
and  housekeeper  are  many;  the  father 
cannot  fulfill  a  mother's  obligations, 
neither  can  a  mother  perform  a  fath- 
er's duty  to  his  children. 

Of  necessity  the  care  and  training  of 
vfry  young  children  must  devolve  upon 
the  mother.  She  has  many  burdens  to 
bear  which  a  father  cannot  share  and 
can  only  lighten  with  his  love  and 
sympathy.  But  the  husband  and  fath- 
er should  see  to  it  that  all  the  care 
and  anxiety  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  rearing  and  training  of  his  children 
is  not  packed  up  in  a  burden  and  laid 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  wife  and 
mother.  A  father  should  consider  the 
rearing  and  training  of  his  children  as 
his  most  important  and  sacred  duty. 
He  should  impress  it  upon  their  young 
minds  that  he  is  not  only  the  father  to 
whom  they  owe  respect  and  obedience, 
but  that  he  is  a  friend  who  loves  them 
and  who  is  worthy  of  all  their  love 
and  honor. 

A  father  should  make  friends  of  his 
children,  gain  their  love  and  confidence 
and  make  them  understand  that  he  has 
their  best  interests  at  heart  and  is  in 
sympathy  with  all  that  pertains  to 
their  happiness  and  well-being.  If 
sometimes  he  finds  in  his  offsprings 
some  very  peculiar  traits  of  character, 
he  would  do  well  to  institute  a  rigid 
self-examination  and  see  if  the  laws  of 
heredity  do  not  increase  his  own  re- 
sponsibilit}'.  Then  let  him  remember 
that  "like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
i  dren,"  and  that  will  sanctify  the  rela- 
tionship and  create  a  closer  bond  of 
sympathy  between  them. 

A  son  may  love  his  mother  dearly, 
but  he  will  follow-  the  example  and 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father.  If 
the  father  sets  before  his  children  an 
example  of  honesty  and  integrity,  of 
gentleness  and  courtesy,  a  pure  life  and 
an  honorable  and  upright  manhood,  he 
may  rest  assured  that  his  sons  will  be 
very  likely  to  emulate  his  example  and 
be  a  staff  to  his  old  age  and  a  comfort 
to  his  declining  years. 

The  mother  should  not  be  expected 
to  represent  the  Christian  principles  of 
the  family.  The  father  should  go  to 
church  with  his  children,  and  inculcate 
into  their  young-  minds  a  love  and  rev- 
erence for  Christianity  in  the  best  and 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  The  father 
should  also  be  mindful  of  the  welfare 
of  his  daughters,  for  there  are  times 
when  a  father's  counsel  and  advice  will 
have  even  more  weight  with  the  daugh- 
ter than  that  of  the  mother,  especially 
if  he  has  taken  pains  to  win  her  confi- 
dence and  her  love. 

We  are  told  that  love  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world;  and  where  there  is 
mutual  love  between  a  father  and  his 
children  all  questions  of  domestic 
economy  will  be  discussed  kindly  and 
amicably  and  with  none  of  the  rancor 
and  discord  that  is  sure  to  arise  where 
the  children  regard  the  father  as  a  sort 
of  domestic  tyrant,  who  has  no  claim 
upon  their  affections  or  their  considera- 
tions. 

1  know  many  men  who  are  the  most 
exemplary  fathers  with  regard  to  their 
duty  to  their  children,  and  I  do  believe 
that  the  frequent  neglect  of  parental 
duty  is  more  often  due  to  carelessness 
and  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  mother  than  to  a  lack  of  interest 
in  his  children  or  a  desire  to  impose 
additional  burdens  upon  the  mother  of 
his  children.  Then,  too,  there  are  the 
privileges  and  the  pleasures  of  father- 
hood, and  fathers  will  do  well  to  re- 
member that  they  are  not  only  shirking 
a  sacred  obligation,  but  that  they  are 
missing  their  rightful  share  of  the 
sweetness  and  joy  and  soul-satisfying 
love  and  affection  of  domestic  life  when 
for  any  reason  the\v  fail  to  assume  their 
share  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  rearing  and  1  raining  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  a  useful  and  honorable 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Mrs.  Clarke-Hardy. 
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CAPTURING  COLORS 

BY  J.  B.  M.  IS  ALKY 

First  the  baby's  bonny  eyes 
Took  the  color  of  the  skies; 
Then  his  little  dimpled  toes 
Took  the  color  of  the  rose; 
But  he  never  seemed  so  sweet 
Till  his  little  naked  feet 

Wandered  out  across  the  lawn 
And  caught  the  color  of  the  street. 

a. 

,         RECREATIVE  WORK 

^|j[«BE  you  going-  around  the  campus 
^Cf^S*  1llis  morning-?"  asked  Grand- 

jfi>jt»  ma'  l00^'11^'  at  Anna  junior's 
tfjBj^L  wheel  much  as  it'  she  had  a 
5i5^*J  mind  to  try  it  herself. 

"I  wasn't,  but  1  will.  What 
<^     can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Do  you  know  a  mulberry-tree  when 
you  see  it?" 

"Well,  Grandma,  do  you  think  'much 
learnih'  '  has  turned  my  head,  or  have 
mulberry-trees  changed  their  nature 
since  I  was  a  barefooted  youngster? 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  know  a  horse 
from  a  cow,  and  a  mulberry-tree  from 
a  blackberry-bush." 

Grandma  laughed,  for  she  knew  that 
Anna  was  every  inch  a  country  girl 
still,  and  only  wanted  to  tease  her. 

"But  what  of  it  ?"  she  asked.  "What  if 
I  do  know  a  mulberry-tree,  and  what 
if  I  do  ride  around  the  campus?  At 
your  service,  madam,  with  the  fastest 
steed  on  record.  What  can  ]  do  for 
you?" 

"Your  Aunt  Anna  is  in  the  midst  of 
her  annual  attack  of  the  budding  fever, 
and  wants  some  buds  from  the  English 
mulberry  that  grows  just  beyond  the 
campus." 

At  this  juncture  Aunt  Anna  herself 
appeared  and  explained  more  fully 
what  she  wanted. 

"Get  me  some  healthy  young- 
branches  that  have  well-formed  buds 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves." 

"What  will  you  bud  them  onto?" 

"Haven't  you  seen  my  seedling  mul- 
berry-tree? It  came  up  in  the  lawn 
two  years  ago.  1  recognized  it,  pro- 
tected it  from  the  scythe  and  lawn- 
niower.  and  now  it  is  over  five  feet  high 
land  very  thrifty.  It  is  the.  staminate 
variety,  bearing  no  fruit,  and  I  want  to 
bud  it  with  the  female  variety  of  that 
ever-bearing  English  mulberry." 

"The  world  moves.  Think  of  Auntie 
and  Grandma  starting  a  mulberry- 
ranch,  when  1  well  remember  the  days 
of  old  when  1  was  instruct'ed  in  all  the 
evil  effects  of  eating  mulberries." 

Said  Grandma,  "You  are  jumping  at 
conclusions.    Anna,  explain  to  her." 

"Well.  I  notice  that  the  English  mul- 
berry begins  to  ripen  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  the  berries  do  no1  ripen  all 
at  once.  They  keep  falling  as  they 
mature,  and  since  I  notice  birds  make 
very  free  with  them  from  the  tree-tops 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  my  fine 
flock  of  Plymouth  Hock  hens  would 
find  them  quite  as  appetizing.  More- 
over, my  dear,  even  though  you  sacri- 
fice your  precious  time  to  bring  me 
the  buds,  do  not  let  me  catch  you  eat- 
ing my  mulberries  in  future  years!" 

••Aunt  Anna,  you  are  a  genius.  Should 
you  ever  be  stranded  on  a  desert  isle 
your  resources  will  far  exceed  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  If  I  bring  you  the  buds 
I  ask  as  pay  that  you  teach  me  how  to 
bud." 

"Agreed!"  And  off  went  Anna  Ju- 
nior, returning  in  a  short  time  with  a 
handful  of  healthy  twigs. 

Aunt  Anna  then  took  a  small  pen- 
knife with  the  blade  rather  bhtnt  at 
the  end,  and  a  number  of  narrow  strips 
of  old  muslin  a  third  of  an  inch  wide 
and  a  foot  or  more  long,  and  taking  her 
niece  went  to  the  seedling  mulberry- 
tree.  She  selected  a  healthy  branch  on 
the  growing  tree,  and  in  a  smooth  part 
of  the  bark  not  far  from  the  base  of 
the  limb  made  two  crosswise  incisions, 
and  with  her  knife-point  gently  loos- 
ened the  bark  at  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion. Then  from  the  twig  her  niece 
had  brought  she  carefully  cut  a  bud. 
leaving  the  leaf'stalk  as  a  handle  to 
work  by.  and  sufficient  bark  to  prevent 
any  injury  to  the  bud.  Taking  this  in 
one  hand  and  lifting'  the  bark  at  the 
point  of  intersection  on  the  branch  of 
the  tree  she  slipped  the  bud  under  and 
tied  it  securely,  but  in  a  knot  easily 
untied.  She  then  bound  muslin  strips 
both  above  and  below,  to  hold  the  bud 
firmly  in  place. 


"In  ten  days."  said  she.  "I  will  loosen 
the  strip  if  the  bud  is  set." 

"If  not  set,  what  then?" 

"It  will  not  grow  ai  all,  and  1  must 
try  again." 

Anna  Junior  was  greatly  interested 
and  tried  it  for  herself.  The  result  was 
satisfactory. 

"Will  it  grow  this  year?"  she  asked. 

"No;  but  next  spring  1  will  prune  the 
branch  back  almost  to  the  bud,  so 
that  the  sap  will  go  to  the  new  growth. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  it 
should  grow  several  feet  next  year." 

"I  cannot  understand  how  that  tiny 
l)iul  can  retain  its  characteristics.  Why 
doesn't  it  grow  into  a  branch  like  the 
seedling  tree?  It  draws  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  same  sap." 

Aunt  Anna  laughed.  "Ask  me  some- 
thing easy.  Nature's  laws  are  like  the 
old  rule  for  cube  root,  which  you  never 
understood  until  you  studied  higher 
mathematics." 

"Nor  even  then!"  interrupted  Anna 
.1  imior. 

"Tint  you  followed  the  rule  and  ob- 
tained results.  So  with  budding,  graft- 
ing, slipping,  and,  indeed,  nature's 
ordinary  methods  of  reproduction.  The 
process  is  quite  too  marvelous  for  our 
understanding,  but  we  can  humbly 
obey  her  laws,  make  the  conditions 
right,  and  leave  the  growing  to  her. 
We  have  budded  six  English  mulberry- 
buds  onto  a  seedling  tree.  Save  for  a 
little  watchfulness  our  part  is  done." 

"Why  didn't  you  do  it  in  the  spring?" 

"Were  next  year's  buds  formed 
then?" 

"I  see.  And  can  you  bud  any  time 
after  they  are  formed?" 

"Only  while  the  bark  slips." 

"Doesn't  it  always  slip?" 

"Try  it  and  see!  You  have  touched 
upon  an  interesting  subject  for  inves- 
tigation, and  I  will  answer  no  more 
questions  until  you  have  observed  this 
bark  matter  for  yourself  and  have 
watched  the  knitting  process  of  the 
buds  you  have  already  inserted." 

Bertha  Kxovvltox. 

& 

TATTED  WHEEL-  LACE 

Begin  the  wheel  by  making-  a  ring  of 
1  d  (double)  and  24  p  (picot),  close. 
Make  each  p  nearly  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  long.  Fasten  a  second  thread  in 
the  last  three  p  together,  and  *  make  a 
chain  of  6  d,  then  a  ring  of  10  d,  1  p,  1  d; 
near  to  this  ring  make  one  of  1  d,  1  p, 
10  d.  Now  make  another  chain  of  6  d 
and  join  to  the  next  ;)  p  of  center  ring; 
repeat  from  *  seven  times.  The  next  row 
of  chains  consists  of  3  d,  7  p  separated 
by  1  d,  3  d.  Join  each  chain  to  two 
small. rings  of  preceding  row,  taking 
the  2  p  together.  Join  a  straight  line  of 
wheels  by  2  chains  for  the  top  row, 


then  join  one  under  2,  missing  the 
space  between  the  next  2:  this  forms  a 
point.  For  the  heading  make  rings  of 
4  d,  3  p,  with  4  d  between  each,  4  d: 
make  the  chains  of  6  d.  Join  the  rings 
to  one  another  and  to  1he  wheels  as 
seen  in  the  illustration.  These  wheels 
may  be  joined  for  yokes,  children's 
bonnets,  tidies,  etc.  The  lace  makes  a 
lovely  finish  tor  scarf-ends  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  ingenious  worker. 

Mns,  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 

BOOKS  TO  CHEER  THE  CHRISTMAS  HEARTH 

"Christmas  and  New-Year's  in  Ger- 
many in  Yiews  Afoot,"  Bayard  Tay- 
lor; "A  Christmas  Child:  A  Jew- 
ish   Legend,"    Molesworth ;    "Story  of 


the  Other  Wise-  Men."  Vandyke: 
"Christinas  Around  tile  Yule-Log : 
Christmas  in  Norway,"  Bjornsen;  "Hol- 
iday Stories."  Baker;  ''Christmas  in 
Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe,"  Barber; 
"When  Life  is  Voting,"  Rhymes  and 
Jingles"  and  "Hans  Brinker:  A  Story 
of  Christmas  in  Holland,"  Alary  Mapes 
Dodge:  "Santa  Clans  on  a  Lark," 
(•hidden;  "Christmas  Eve  and  Christ- 
mas Day"  and  "In  His  Xante,"  E.  E. 
Hale;  "Other  Times  and  Other  Sea- 
sous."  Button;  "Sketch-Book."  Irving: 
"Little  John's  Christmas,  in  Rhymes  of 
Childhood,"  Riley;  "Bird's  Christmas 
Carol"  and  "Child's  Christ  Tales,"  Kate 
Douglas  Wig-gin:  "Christmas  Stories  in 
.New  England  Nun."  Wilkins:  "Christ- 
nuts  Peace  in  Yillage  Sermons,"  Kings- 
ley;  "Twelve  Christmas  Sermons," 
Spurgeon;  "Hymn  to  the  Nativity." 
Milton;  "Christmas  at  Greycastle." 

Other  books  entertaining  and  helpful 
are  "Five-Minute  Stories,"  Richards: 
"Mice  at  Play,"  Neil;  "Faith  Gartney's 
Girlhood,"  Whitney:  "Deephaven." 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett;  "What's  Aline  is 
Mine,"  ArcDonald;  "The  Scandal  of 
Tilly  loss,"  Barrie;  "Afterwhiles,"  Riley: 
"Letters  of  Eugene  Field;"  "American 
Literature,"  Julian  Hawthorne;  "Stud- 
ies for  Letters,"  Callaway;  "The  Red 
Fairy  Book;"  "The  Blue  Fairy  Book;" 
"Pictures  and  Verses,"  Peter  Newell. 

Attractive  nature-books  and  stories 
of  animals  are  "Birds  and  Poets,"  Bur- 
roughs; "Nature-Pictures  by  American 
Poets;"  "The  Bee  People,"  Morley; 
"Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Gar- 
den," F.  Schuyler  Matthews;  "Our  Na- 
tive Birds,  and  How  to  Attract  Them 
to  Our  Homes,"  Lange;  "Cat  Stories," 
Helen  Hunt;  "Theo  and  Hugo,"  Mary 
B.  Willys;  "The  Trail  of  the  Sand 
Hill  Stag,"  Seton  Thompson;  "Black 
Beauty;"  "Beautiful  Joe;"  "For  Pity's 
Sake."  By  addressing  "Our  Dumb 
Animals,"  Boston,  Mass.,  "Black 
Beauty"  may  be  procured  for  six  cents, 
and  "For  Pity's  Sake"  for  ten  cents. 

Maroaret  AIoore. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

It  was  at  the  last  "mothers'  meeting" 
before  the  holidays  that  the  subject  of 
old-time  belief  in  Santa  Claus  and 
the  jojrs  of  the  Christmas  tree  came  up 
for  discussion;  and  while  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  Santa  Claus  myth  were  also 
of  interest,  the  plea  for  the  Christmas 
.tree  found  many  responsive  advocates, 
for  it  was  a  subject  seldom  discussed. 

"Don't,  don't  substitute  any  new- 
fashioned  fandango  for  the  dear  old- 
fashioned  Christmas  tree,"  said  one  of 
the  enthusiastic  mothers.  "There  is 
nothing  new-style  about  Christmas.  It 
is  very  close  onto  nineteen  hundred 
years  old,  and,  to  be  biblical,  don't  try 
to  patch  this  old  festival  garment  with 
new  cloth.  It  ■  won't  make  a  satisfac- 
tory job." 

WThat  is  the  trouble?  Are  we  more 
lazy  or  selfish  than  were  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers  before  us?  We  have 
rich  memories  of  Christmas  in  the  past, 
and  now  we  complain  that  "the  times 
have  changed,  the  holiday  spirit  is  not 
in  the  season  as  it  was."  Lots  of 
women  systematically  talk  down  the 
tree  to  their  children  until,  poor  little 
defrauded  things,  they  quote  their  blase 
mothers  and  say,  "Oh,  we  don't  care 
for  a  tree.  They  are  not  pretty;"  and 
then  on  and  after  December  25th  they 
will  live  at  a  neighbor's  where  there  is 
a  tree,  and  look  greedily  in  through 
windows  where  a  glimpse  of  the  blessed 
old  evergreen,  dressed  in  proper  cos- 
tume, to  be  Santa  Claus'  bride,  may  be 
seen.  It  is  all  a  horrid  lazy  farce.  The 
children  do  want  a  tree  all  candles,  or, 
if  may  be,  filled  with  glittering  electric- 
lights.  They  want  it  bending  under 
the  weight  of  gifts  tied  to  the  strong- 
boughs  and  positively  giddy  with  all 
the  lovely  decorations  that  our  shops 
have  provided  for  this  Very  thing. 
They  want,  as  a  final  touch,  clouds  of 
tinsel-shaving-  spangling  Hie  green 
boughs,  as  though  Santa  Claus  was  a 
huge  spider  and  had  wrapped  the  tree 
in  a  web  of  gold  and  silver.  The  chil- 
dren want  this.  They  need  it.  and  why 
are  so  many  people  ready  to  rob  them? 

There  are  huge  car-loads  of  the  foi'- 
est-trees  rolling  town  ward  as  you  read 
this  little  plea,  and  there  are  eager  pur- 
chasers ready  to  choose  the  best;  but 
why  are  not  all  the  parents  going  to 
buy? 


IS 

"Oh,  il  is  such  a  bother,  and  I  have 
no  place."  says  one.  "It  costs  too 
much,"  or  "1  have  talked  the  children 
out  of  it.  They  really  don't  care.  I've 
promised  to  take  them  to  see  their 
cousin's,"  or  "It  makes  such  a  dirt,  and 
things  look  so  forlorn  when  it  has  to 
go  that  I  sha'n't  have  any,"  etc.  Now, 
till  this  simply  means  that  you  are  sel- 
fish and  lazy.  They  don't  make  the 
dirt  that  is  found  after  a  jolly  little 
card-party,  where  the  men  smoke  and 
you  have  tea  and  cakes.  There  is  not 
much  more  cost,  either.  It  is  nothing 
like  the  trouble  of  a  progressive  euchre, 
nor  the  expense,  and  every  one  has  the 
room  if  they  wish  to  use  it.  No;  the 
only  real  excuse  is  that  your  childhood 
is  over,  and  you  do  not  sympathize 
with  the  present  children. 

Have  a  tree.  Do  .have  a  tree,  for  the 
sake  of  everybody.  You  will  be  repaid 
yourself.  Can't  you  remember  how 
you  used  to  crowd  around  the  door  and 
see  the  light  through  the  crack  and  the 
keyhole,  and  then'  when  the  tree  was 
lit  up  and  you  all  went  in?  Oh,  that 
smell  of  pine  and  wax  candles  and  the 
angels  just  going  to  fly  through  the 
ceiling!  Silly,  was  it?  Most  joys  are 
silly  if  analyzed  in  cold  blood.  Why 
not  let  the  children  have  the  silly,  last- 
ing joy  of  a  Christmas  tree  that  will 
dazzle  them?  Burn  into  their  hearts 
and  memory  the  gay,  festal  side  of  the 
holiday  season,  and  make  Christmas  as 
no  other  day  in  the  year.  Why  cheat 
them?  They  need  not  realize  that  it 
is  an  added  expense.    Don't  let  them. 

Have  a  tree.  It  need  cost  but  a  trifle, 
or  it  may  be  gorgeous  with  all  the 
wealth  of  trimmings  that  will  make  its 
concoction  easy  for  you.  If  you  can, 
buy  its  decking;  if  you  cannot,  in- 
vent them  and  get  the  children  to  help, 
but  have  a  tree,  a  real  Christmas  tree, 
on  Christmas  day. 

Then  whether  the  "Santa  Claus 
myth"  (against  which  so  many  are 
needlessly  plying  their  arguments) 
finds  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  home, 
or  whether  the  children  have  outgrown 
this  dearly  prized  belief  of  childhood, 
there  will  be  one  all-delightful  center 
— the  gorgeous  Christmas  tree — where 
the  entire  family  may  expend  their 
holiday  enthusiasm.  And  the  good- 
will spirit  of  the  season  will  enter  the 
home  where  the  Christmas  tree  is 
found.  P.  W.  Humphreys. 

■4. 

CHOICE  CHICKEN  DISHES 

Afonotony  is  the  great  bane  of  cook- 
ery. Fight  shy  of  it.  During  the  fall 
season,  when  chickens  are  at  their  best 
as  well  as  the  least  expensive,  get  out 
of  the  old  ruts  of  boil,  fricassee  and 
plain  pie  and  test  the  method  here 
given: 

Panned  Chicken. — Select  a  chicken 
weighing  about  three  and  one  half 
pounds;  split  it  down  the  center  of 
the  back,  and  wipe  thoroughly  with  a 
soft  cloth  wrung  from  cold  water: 
break  the  breast-bone,  turn  back  the 
wings  and  flatten  the  chicken.  Butter 
a  large  baking-pan,  rub  the  chicken 
with  soft  butter,  dust  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  rub  with  sifted  bread- 
crumbs; lay  in  the  pan  inside  down, 
pour  half  a  cupful  of  salted  boiling- 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  cover, 
and  cook  in  a  hot  oven  for  fifty  min- 
utes; remove  the  cover,  add  a  few  bits 
of  butter,  a  dusting  of  stilt  and  pepper, 
and  bake  thirty  minutes  longer,  bast- 
ing every  ten  minutes.  When  the 
chicken  is  browned  put  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  butter  over  the  fire 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and 
brown;  remove  the  chicken  onto  a 
serving-platter,  pour  liquor  from  the 
pan,  add  half  a  cupful  or  more  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  stir  constantly  until  it 
boils  smooth.  Add  the  giblets  boiled 
and  chopped  fine  and  one  tea  spoonful 
of  lemon-juice,  pour  over  the  chicken, 
and  serve  hot  garnished  with  bread 
roulettes  or  sliced  cold  boiled  eggs. 

Bread  Roilettes.— Soak  one  cupful 
of  coarse,  stale  bread-crumbs  in  half  a 
cupful  of  milk-  for  twenty  minutes;  to 
one  egg  add  one  teaspoonful  of  minced 
parsley  or  celery-tips,  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  a  dash  of  pepper,  and  beat  slightly; 
drain  the  crumbs,  mix  with  egg.  form 
into  small  balls,  crumb,  egg-  and  crumb, 
brown  in  hoi  tat,  and  drain  on  Manila 
paper.  K.  B.  J. 

[household  concluded  ox  page  19] 
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AN  ALABAMA  YANKEE 

By  Francis  Lynde 


Chapter  III. 

A  RECONNAISSANCE 

1  he  man  in  the  dusty  uniform  barring 
the  way  for  Alan  and  Mary  leaned 
on  his  gun  and  chuckled  jocosely. 

"Didn't  know  I  was  here,  did  you. 
little  folks?  What  you  got  in  that 
basket?" 

"Bread  and  meat,"  said  Alan, 
tersely;  and  then,  without  taking 
his  eyes  from  the  dusty  one,  "Mary,  grab  it 
and  run!   I  won't  let  him  hurt  you!" 

Mary  picked  up  the  basket  and  obeyed  as 
coolly  as  if  the  command  had  been  a  request 
to  pass  the  bread  at  table:  and  the  soldier 
laughed  and  let  her  go. 

"Trot  right  along,  little  one.  Don't  know 
but  I'd  stop  ye  if  I  dared;  but  if  I  did,  this 
here  fire-eatin'  brother  of  your'n  'd — " 

He  broke  off  abruptly  and  brushed  Alan 
aside.  There  was  a  thunder  of  hoofs  in  the 
air,  and  a  small  whirlwind  of  dust  came  tear- 
ing down  the  road.  The  soldier  waited  only 
long  euough  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  colors 
carried  by  the  oncoming  squadron. 

"Run,  you  chickens!  Take  to  the  woods!" 
he  shouted;  and  in  the  halving  of  a  second 
he  had  fired  his  musket  into  the  thick  of  the 
whirlwind  and  disappeared. 

The  small  provision  convoy  came  near  hav- 
ing the  worst  of  it.  Mary  was  a  little  ahead, 
tugging  the  basket,  and  by  the  time  Alan  over- 
took her  the  galloping  troop  was  almost  upon 
them.  Escape  to  the  right  was  cut  off  by  the 
steep  mountain-side,  and  to  the  left  the  wood 
was  bristling  with  the  bayonets  of  an  advan- 
cing skirmish-line. 

Alan  was  flying  at  top  speed  when  he 
caught  up  with  Mary.  Without  missing  a 
stride  in  the  breath-cutting  race  he  tucked 
her  under  one  arm,  snatched  the  basket  with 
his  free  hand,  and  ran  on.  with  the  thunder- 
ing hoofs  reaching  for  him  at  every  bound. 
It  was  only  a  few  rods  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  and  safety.  The  entrance  to  Niek-a-jack 
is  partly  filled  by  a  huge  mound  of  rock  and 
earth  which  has  fallen  from  the  upper  lip  of 
its  misshapen  mouth,  and  down  the  inner 
slope  of  this  they  rolled — boy,  girl  and  bas- 
ket— to  an  accompaniment  of  spattering  shots 
from  without.  Alan  was  still  gripping  Mary 
and  the  basket  when  his  father  picked  him 
up  and  said: 
"Alan,  lad,  are  you  hurt?  Either  of  you?" 
Alan  shook  his  head.  He  had  no  breath  for 
speech.  Mary  wriggled  herself  free  and  be- 
gan to  pick  up  the  scattered  provisions  as 
calmly  as  if  the  Civil  War  were  of  small 
importance  compared  with  the  loss  of  her 
father's  supper. 

The  spattering  shots  came  thicker,  and 
there  were  cheers  and  yells,  as  of  charge  and 
countercharge.  The  refugee  climbed  cautious- 
ly to  the  entrance,  with  Alan  a  close  second. 
From  the  corner  of  the  misshapen  mouth 
they  could  look  out  upon  the  fight. 

It  was  what  the  war-correspondents  call 
"an  affair  of  outposts."  A  reeonnoitering 
party  of  Confederates  had  gone  too  far  and 
was  entangled  in  the  Federal  skirmish-line. 
When  Alan  got  his  first  glimpse  the  seouting- 
party  was  fairly  surrounded;  the  men  were 
off  their  horses  and  fighting  from  behind  any- 
thing that  would  cover  them. 

Alan  got  that  far  in  the  summing  up  of  it, 
and  then  he  forgot  which  side  he  was  on  and 
his  heart  began  to  swell  with  sympathy  for 
the  outnumbered  handful  of  cavalrymen. 

"They'll  be  killed— every  last  one  of  "em!" 
he  whispered  to  his  father,  between  the  vol- 
leys. And  an  echoing  half  minute  later,  "Oh, 
Jiminy!  why  don't  they  charge?" 

There  wasn't  any  "why"  except  that  the 
lieutenant  in  command  of  the  entrapped  ones 
was  waiting  for  an  opening.  It  came  present- 
ly, or  he  thought  it  did,  and  at  the  word  of 
command  a  wedge-shaped  column  in  gray 
hurled  itself  against  the  center  of  the  con- 
tracting semicircle. 

Alan  saw  the  thin  point  of  the  wedge  fuse 
and  melt  in  the  jets  of  fire  converging  upon 
it.  and  realized  in  some  vague  fashion  that  the 
melting  meant  woundings  and  death.  But 
the  shouts  and  cries,  the  wild  strife  and  the 
clamor  of  it  seemed  to  get  into  his  blood, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  nothing  so  much  as  a 
fierce  eagerness  to  be  in  and  of  it. 

The  brave  dash  failed.  In  the  midst  of  it 
the  flying  wedge  stopped,  wavered,  fell  apart, 
and  the  fragments  were  swept  back  into  the 
road.  Alan  looked  to  see  the  cover-fighting 
resumed,  but  it  was  not.  In  the  gathering 
dusk  there  was  a  movement  among  the  rider- 
less horses,  a  wild  stampede  of  them  down 
the  road,  more  spattering  volleys,  with  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  beginning  to  show  red  in 
the  twilight,  and  then  Alan  stared  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  stared  again.  The  Con- 
federates were  falling  back  upon 'the  cave! 

Alan's  first  thought  was  for  Mary;  but  when 
he  would  have  sprung  up  a  strong  arm  pinned 
him  down. 

"Lie  still,  lad!"  was  the  whispered  com- 
mand; and  at  that  Alan  saw  that  Mary  was 


squeezed  in  behind  his  father.  A  rhododen- 
dron grew  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  overhanging 
rock,  and  Stephen  Joyce  bent  it  down  until 
its  foliage  screened  them. 

The  retreating  cavalrymen  darted  into  the 
cavern  one  by  one,  and  Joyce's  fear  was  that 
they  would  make  a  stand  and  so  transfer  the 
fight  to  the  cave.  But  the  fear  proved  ground- 
less. The  men  gathered  in  the  hollow  back 
of  the  mound,  a  pine-torch  was  lighted,  and 
they  pushed  on  into  the  gloomy  depths. 

Alan's  gaze  followed  the  silent  figures  dimly 
outlined  under  the  smoky  flare  of  the  torch 
until  they  disappeared;  watched  until  the 
torch  itself  dwindled  to  a  mere  point  of  light 
and  vanished  in  the  blackness,  and  was  far 
enough  from  suspecting  that  he  had  seen  the 
last  that  was  ever  to  be  seen  of  the  brave 
remnant.  For  so  far  as  history  and  the  Con- 
federate records  may  be  believed  no  survivor 
of  the  vanishing  remnant  was  ever  seen 
again. 

While  the  victors  on  the  field  were  caring 
for  the  wounded  Stephen  Joyce  deemed  it 
prudent  to  remain  in  hiding.  Loyal  as  he 
was.  he  was  tinged  with  the  Southerner's  dis- 
trust of  the  Northern  soldiery.  "Lincoln's 
hirelings"  they  were  called,  and  every  South- 
ern country-side  rang  with  fictions  of  their 
rapacity  and  cruelty. 

Joyce  believed  the  fictions  as  little  as  might 
be,  since  his  own  son  fought  with  the  in- 
vaders; but  the  lingering  prejudice  made  him 
cautious. 

"They're  all  gone  now,"  said  Alan,  finally. 
"Hadn't  you  better  eat  your  supper?" 


Stephen  Joyce  ran  out  to  where  the  moon 
was  printing  marvelous  leaf-traceries  of  black 
on  white  in  the  road,  and  came  back  carrying 
a  wounded  man  in  his  arms. 

"It's  one  of  the  wounded  that  they  missed," 
he  said.  "Bring  the  basket  and  the  torch 
and  come  on  down  to  the  ice-box." 

The  Nick-a-jack  "ice-box"  is  a  pit-like 
chamber  a  few  yards  from  the  entrance,  in 
which  a  cold  spring  lowers  the  temperature 
to  grateful  coolness.  Alan  lighted  the  pitch- 
torch,  and  by  the  flare  of  it  recognized  the 
smoke-begrimed  face  of  the  wounded  one. 

"Why,  it's  the  Yankee  soldier  that  stopped 
us  out  there  in  the  road!"  he  exclaimed;  and 
just  then  the  soldier  sat  up  and  stared  about. 

"Got  me,  haven't  you!"  he  said,  with  a  grin 
that  ended  in  a  wince  of  pain.  "Which  is  it, 
Andersonville  or  Libby?" 

Joyce  was  examining  the  bullet-score  in  the 
man's  scalp  by  the  light  of  the  torch. 

"It's  neither  this  time;  you've  fallen  among 
friends.   Are  you  hit  anywhere  else?" 

The  soldier  felt  himself  all  over,  as  if  the 
answer  depended  upon  the  sense  of  finger- 
touch. 

"Guess  not.  Why,  hello!  here  are  you  two 
chickens  with  the  basket!  Who  are  you  folks, 
anyhow?" 

"We're  'Alabama  Yankees,'  "  said  Alan. 
The  soldier's  jocosity  was  contagious. 

"That  so?  Well.  I'm  an  Illinois  Yankee; 
guess  there  ain't  so  very  much  difference.  Got 
anything  left  to  eat  in  that  basket?" 

They  set  the  remnants  of  the  supper  before 
him,  and  he  ate  like  the  famished  man-at-arms 
the  world  over,  answering  their  questions  be- 
tween mouthfuls.  It  was  thus  that  they 
learned  of  the  probable  advance  of  McCook's 
corps  over  the  mountain. 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  said  Stephen  Joyce, 
fervently.  "I  can  go  home  now!  I  have  a 
son  with  General  McCook!" 

"You  don't  say!  Live  up  on  top  o'  the 
mountain,  do  you?  Well,  you're  safe  enough 
to  go  home.  The  boys  ought  to  be  all  round 
you  by  this  time.    And  I  would  go  if  I  was 


TWO  BAYO.XETS  STOPPED  THE  WAY 


The  refugee  found  the  basket,  and  ate  while 
he  listened  to  Alan's  story  of  the  day's  hap- 
penings. 

"There  has  been  no  word  from  Robert, 
then?"  he  asked,  when  Alan  had  told  all  he 
knew. 

"No;  no  word  from  anybody  except  old 
Jasp  Garth.  He  was  over  this  morning  and 
said  he  wanted  to  see  you.  I  told  him  you 
didn't  want  to  see  him." 

"That  was  true  enough,  laddie;  true  enough. 
But  it  was  one  of  those  true  things  that 
needn't  be  cried  from  the  housetop." 

The  small  one  put  in  her  word.  "Uncle 
Jasp  looked  ter'bly  sorry  about  something." 

Stephen  Joyce  was  silent  for  a  time.  Then 
he  said,  more  to  himself  than  to  his  children, 
"The  day  of  retribution  has  come,  and  he  is 
beginning  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  helpless 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Perhaps  he  realizes 
now  that  I  might  have  stood  between  him 
and  the  Lincoln  men." 

"But,  father,  you  won't  do  it,  will  you?" 
said  Alan,  quickly. 

The  old  mountaineer  put  the  remnants  of 
his  supper  back  in  the  basket,  and  Alan 
waited  long  for  his  answer. 

"That's  a  hard  question,  son.  If  you  had 
asked  it  yesterday,  before  lie  had  betrayed 
us  to  Seth  Byers— but  now  I  don't  know.  It's 
only  just  that  he  should  suffer  a  little  of  the 
chastisement  he  has  tried  to  bring  upon 
others." 

Alan  thought  of  the  twice-harried  home 
farm,  with  its  empty  cow-yard  and  barn,  and 
took  a  vindictive  ell  for  his  father's  hesitant 
inch  of  righteous  indignation.  You  see,  there 
was  only  one  generation  between  him  and 
the  unforgiving  grandfather  who  "paid  his 
debts." 

"I  hope  they'll  take  everything  he  has, 
down  to  the  last  chicken  and  the  handful  of 
corn  that  he  was  going  to  feed  it  with.  I — 
What's  that?" 

"That"  was  a  sound  much  like  a  groan. 


you.  You  see,  this  is  the  Johnnies'  country, 
gen'rally  speakin',  and  some  o'  the  boys  don't 
stop  to  ask  who's  who  when  they're  out  for- 
agin'." 

Joyce  nodded.  "We'll  go — as  soon  as  you're 
able  to  take  care  of  yourself." 

"Me?  I'm  all  right  now.  You  jest  stand 
me  up  on  my  feet  outdoors  and  I'll  get 
along." 

Whereupon  they  dressed  the  bullet-score 
with  cold  water  and  a  knotted  handkerchief, 
gave  the  wounded  one  his  chart  of  directions, 
and  in  the  moon-splashed  road  they  parted— 
the  soldier  going  riverward,  and  his  succorers 
breasting  the  heights. 

"Mother'll  be  glad,"  said  Alan,  what  time 
they  were  climbing  the  foot-path  up  the  cliff. 
"She  thinks  there  isn't  anything  quite  so  bad 
as  having  you  away  from  home." 

But  this  time  the  prophecy  was  only  half 
truth.  When  they  reached  the  farm-house  the 
doors  were  barred  and  the  wooden  window- 
shutters  closed  and  fastened.  In  the  kitchen 
they  found  the  mother  and  Unc'  Eph  ready 
for  flight.  Mrs.  Joyce  explained,  with  a  dry 
sob  at  the  catching  of  her  breath. 

"The  time  has  come,  Stephen,"  she  said. 
"We  are  to  be  raided  again  to-night.  Seth 
Byers  has  found  out  that  you've  taken  the 
money  out  of  the  bank  in  Chattanooga,  and 
that  it's  hid  here.  He  swears  he'll  get  it,  if 
he  has  to  kill  us  all  and  take  the  house  apart 
a  stick  at  a  time." 

The  old  loyalist  began  to  pace  the  floor, 
and  they  all  waited  in  silence  for  his  word. 

"You've  had  warning.  Hester,  I  take  it. 
Did  it  come  by  a  truthful  lip?" 

"It  came  by  that  old  crippled  negro  of 
Jasper  Garth's.  He  overheard  the  talk  last 
night  between  Seth  Byers  and — his  master." 

"That  settles  it.  Eph,  take  your  mistress 
and  Mary  to  the  crevice  cave  under  the  cliff. 
Carry  a  basket  of  provisions  and  what  bed- 
ding you  will  need,  and  stay  there  and  mount 
guard  over  them." 


"Oh.  Stephen!  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

she  asked. 

"Hester,  wife,  this  house  is  about  all  we 
have  left,  except  the  bit  of  money.  If  we 
can  hold  it  a  little  longer  it  will  be  safe 
inside  the  Federal  lines.  Alan  and  I  will 
stay  and  defend  it." 

"You'll  be  killed,  both  of  you!"  the  mother 
sobbed;  but  Alan's  heart  leaped  up  within 
him,  and  he  lifted  the  loose  board  which 
concealed  the  precious  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion—things long  since  declared  contraband  of 
war  by  military  decree. 

Twenty  minutes  later  a  small  procession  of 
three,  headed  by  the  old  negro,  left  the 
house.  Stephen  Joyce  watched  it  until  It 
was  safely  across  the  road.  Then  he  shut 
the  door  and  barred  it. 

"Go  you  and  lie  down,  Alan,  and  I'll  keep 
watch.  I've  had  some  sleep  to-day,  and  I 
dare  say  you  haven't.  I'll  call  you  when  the 
time  comes." 

To  this  Alan  demurred,  and  in  the  protest- 
ing fell  asleep  in  his  chair.  When  he  awoke 
the  morning  sun  was  shining  in  at  the  win- 
dows, and  his  mother  and  sister  were  getting 
breakfast  at  the  fireplace. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  he  said,  rubbing  his 
eyes.    "I— I  do  believe  I've  been  asleep." 

Mary  laughed. 

"I  never  did  see  anybody  sleep  so  sound. 
Father  opened  the  shutters,  bang!  a  long 
time  ago,  and  you  never  winked." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  eventful 
day.  There  had  been  no  raid,  no  rounds  of 
the  patrol,  nothing  to  disturb  the  night-long 
vigil  of  the  loyalist.  But  early  in  the  fore- 
noon a  change  came.  In  a  single  hour  the 
crest  road  became  a  thoroughfare.  Before 
dinner-time  stragglers  from  the  Confederate 
camps  below  Bridgeport  began  to  pass— men 
on  foot,  men  on  horses,  and  wagon-loads  of 
terrified  women  and  children,  all  hurrying 
eastward  out  of  the  path  of  the  advancing 
army. 

At  the  farm-house  all  was  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity. All  through  that  day  of  confusion 
the  Joyces  kept  open  house  for  every  hungry 
soul  that  asked,  and  there  were  scores  of 
them.  In  midafternoon  a  lull  came,  and  one 
of  the  fed  stragglers  paid  his  score  with  a 
report  that  the  advancing  army  had  changed 
its  route;  that  it  was  crossing  farther  down 
the  mountain. 

This  report  was  borne  out  by  the  lull.  It 
was  as  if  the  farm-house  had  been  left  in  an 
eddy  between  the  opposing  forces.  This  was 
the  one  thing  Stephen  Joyce  dreaded  most— 
the  possibility  of  being  left  in  the  unpro- 
tected middle  ground:  and  at  four  o'clock  he 
sent  Alan  out  for  news. 

Alan's  instructions  were  general.  He  was 
to  confirm  or  disprove  the  report  if  he  could; 
and  if  it  were  true,  he  was  to  try  to  find  his 
brother  and  bring  help.  Accordingly,  he 
went  westward,  cutting  across  the  fields  to 
save  distance,  and  coming  out  in  a  thicket  of 
cedars  just  beyond  the  Garth  orchard. 

In  the  densest  part  of  the  thicket  a  horse 
was  tethered,  and  from  the  road  near  by 
came  the  sound  of  voices  in  earnest  con- 
ference. Alan  parted  the  branches  and 
looked.  There  were  two  speakers — Jasper 
Garth  and  a  man  whom  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, though  his  voice  was  oddly  familiar. 

"I  tell  you,  Elisha,  it's  going  to  be  done 
to-night.  This  is  Seth's  last  chance.  He 
was  scared  off  last  night  by  the  reports  from 
the  front,  but  if  any  one  can  get  word  to 
him  of  this  change  of  route  he'll  do  it  to- 
night." 

Thus  the  family  enemy,  and  Alan's  heart 
became  as  flint.  To  think  that  they  would 
stand  there  in  the  public  road  and  delib- 
erately plot  his  father's  undoing! 

"It's  purty  toler'ble  resky— for  me — Mr. 
Garth,"  said  the  other. 

"I  know;  but  you  must  be  true  to  your 
colors  now,  if  you  never  are  again.  Con- 
found that  boy  of  Joyce's!  If  he  hadn't 
been  so  spiteful  yesterday  morning — but  he'll 
get  his  pay.  You  ride  back  through  the 
woods,  Elisha,  and  watch  the  place,  and  I'll 
go  scout  around  and  see  if  I  can't  find  the 
Captain.  If  I  can  get  word  to  him  that  will 
settle  it." 

They  separated  at  that,  the  unknown  one 
mounting  to  ride  eastward,  and  Garth  hob- 
bling through  the  forest  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Alan  promptly  followed  the  enemy,  and 
was  led  a  chase  that  seemed  to  have  no 
promise  of  coming  to  an  end.  Back  and 
forth  the  lame  one  went,  now  hiding  in  the 
bushes,  and  again  making  a  wide  detour 
around  some  invisible  obstruction,  and  after 
a  time  Alan  decided  that  he  was  trying  to 
dodge  the  Federal  pickets  and  run  the  lines. 

"That  means  that  the  'Captain,'  as  be  calls 
him.  is  hid  out  somewhere  beyond  the  lines," 
he  reasoned.  "I  only  hope  our  pickets  will 
catch  up  with  old  Jasp!" 

The  vengeful  wish  was  hardly  uttered 
liefore  it  was  granted.  The  sun  was  well 
down  in  the  west,  and  the  long  shadows  of 
the  pines  were  beginning 'to  darken  the  hol- 
lows, when  the  old  man  stopped  at  the  edge 
of  a  shallow  ravine.  The  forest  was  open  on 
all  sides,  but  there  was  a  tangle  of  holly  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  depression,  with  a 
thread  of  a  brook. 

Garth  seemed  to  be  of  two  minds,  whether 
to  go  around  the  ravine  or  to  cross  it.  He 
decided  upon  the  latter  course,  and  Alan 
closed  the  gap  between  them  to  a  few  yards 
by  darting  Indian-wise  from  tree  to  tree. 
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THE  F?ARiVt  AJNO  FIRBSIOE 


The  lamp  man  wont  cautiously  down  the 
slope,  either  from  his  infirmity  or  in  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  holly  tangle  might  con- 
ceal; but  his  caution  was  unavailing.  At  the 
ma  [  gin  of  the  little  brook  three  men  in  dusty 
blue  uprose  out  of  the  holly,  and  two  bayonets 
stopped  the  way.  One  of  the  dusty  ones- a 
lieutenant  by  his  shoulder-straps — scrutinized 
his  prisoner  sharply. 

••Your  name  is  Garth,  isn't  it?"  lie  de- 
manded. 

The  lame  man  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

"I  thought  as  much.  You've  saved  us  the 
trouble  of  going  after  you." 

The  old  man's  lips  were  dry,  and  lie  had  to 
moisten  them  before  he  could  say.  "After 
me?  What  do  you  want  of  ine?" 

The  lieutenant  signed  to~  his  men  in  close 
in  and  search  the  prisoner. 

"You  know  well  enough  wrhat  we  want  of 
you.  We  hang  bushwhackers— and  those  who 
harbor  them.  Take  him  in,  Donovan,  and 
report  to  the  Colonel." 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


WHEN  THE  WORLD  IS  YOUNG,  LAD 

AVhen  all  the  world  is  young,  lad, 

And  all  the  trees  are  green ; 
Aud  every  goose  a  swan,  lad, 

And  every  lass  a  queen; 
Then  hey  for  boot  and  horse,  lad, 

And  round  the  world  away : 
Young  blood  must  have  its  course,  lad, 

And  every  dog  his  day. 

When  all  the  world  is  old,  lad, 

And  all  the  trees  are  brown ; 
And  all  the  sport  is  stale,  lad, 

And  all  the  wheels  run  down : 
Creep  home  and  take  your  place  there, 

The  spent  and  maimed  among; 
God  grant  you  find  one  face  there 

You  loved  when  all  was  young. 

—Charles  Kingsley. 


THANKSGIVING  IN  A  CABIN 


BY  WILL,  ALLEN  DEOMGOOLE 


lorn 


Thanksgib- 
here;  en  den 


fcJt  <^  in'  nil  be  comin' 
sf^?  what?" 

The  speaker — an  old  man,  a  negro 
— a  bundle  in  one  hand,  a  staff  in 
the   other,    was   trudging  wearily 
through  a  frost-stripped,  diseonso- 
"a       late-looking  Southern  forest. 
Through  the  denuded  trees,  rattling  their 
bare  branches  over  bis  head,  he  could  see  the 
brown  cotton-fields,  even  more  disconsolate- 
looking,  with  the  stalks  of  the  preceding  year 
sb$bii(g  .dismally    in   the   November  wind. 
The  afutumn  rains  had  washed  gullies  that 
were  almost  trenches  down  the  long  furrows, 
telling  all  too  plainly  the  long  absence  of  the 
plow  and  of  that  care  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  even  the  best  of  fields. 

Pint  no  whit  more  forlorn  the  old  brier- 
bordered  field  tham  the  ragged  old  pilgrim 
tramping  disconsolately  the  forest  foot-path. 
Thoughi  to  be  sure,  his  body,  while  spare, 
was  erect,  his  head  was  like  snow,  his  eye 
keen  and  searching.  And  although  his 
clothes  hung  upon  him  in  tatters,  through 
which  the  satiny  skin  showed  when  the 
wind  caught  them  in  its  grasp,  they  were,  or 
had  been,  of  the  finest  broadcloth;  and  their 
owner  carried  himself  with  a  dignity,  a  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  to  appearances, 
that  despair  had  failed  to  subdue. 

He  kept  his  face  constantly  to  the  cotton- 
held.  There  ought  to  be  a  foot-path  running 
somewhere  along  those  sunken  furrows.  He 
was  searching  for  it  eagerly,  listening  the 
while  to  every  crack  and  crackle  and  sound 
of  the  forest,  after  the  manner  of  one  run- 
ning from  danger.  Once  a  squirrel  went 
frisking  down  the  path  before  him,  and  he 
drew  himself  up  with  sudden  wrath. 

"Look  a-dar!"  he  exclaimed.  "Look  at  dat! 
Scootin'  round  here  enj'yin'  yo'se'f,  is  yer,  en 
me  not  hed  a  bite  but  a  col'  hoe-cake,  not 
senee  night  befo'  las'?" 

The  injustice  of  it  appealed  to  him  strongly 
fur  an  instant,  but  only  for  an  instant.  "But 
den,"  he  went  on,  with  that  gentleness  which 
is  born  of  want,  "I  reckin  you's  one  o'  God's 
creatures.  En" — with  sudden  pathos— "so  is 
I.   So  is  I;  en 'look  at  me!" 

There  was  a  sparkle,  a  sudden  glisten  of  a 
tear  that  hung  trembling  upon  the  furrowed 
old  cheek,  and  with  determination  in  every 
movement  he  turned  again  toward  the  cotton- 
field  and  pointed  with  his  staff. 

"De  house  orter  be  right  ober  dar,  in  dat 
clump  o'  cedars,  en  dar  orter  be  •  de  public 
road  on  tudder  side  o'  it,  'ca'se  dis  de  back 
side.  But  dar  ought  to  be  a  Lombuddy  poplar 
'mongst  dem  cedars,  'ca'se  I  he'p  put  it  dar. 
En  de  stile  ter  de  woods  lot,  hit  orter  be 
right  'long  here,  "ca'se  I  crossed  it  a  millun 
times  of  I  crossed  it  once.  But  it  aiu't  here. 
Lord  a  massy,  ef  I  ain't  done  gone  en  los' 
myse'f  right  here  et  home.  En  hit's  mos' 
night.  Waal,  sah,  Thanksgibin'  gwine  find 
ol'  Joe  frez  ter  def  ef  somebody  don't  mind. 
But  thank  de  Lord,  hit'll  be  on  de  road  home, 
en  not  at  dat  udder  place.  Ef  it  find  me  daid 
it  gwine  find  me  respectcrbul  daid;  thank 
God  fur  his  mercy." 

The  sharp,  reverberant  sound  of  a  dog's 
barking  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  he  stopped  to 
listen.  It  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
cedars.  At  the  same  moment  he  saw — or  it 
might  have  been  a  part  of  the  evening's  haze 
—a  thin  blue  linp  of  smoke  curling  invitingly 


upward.  The  old  black  face  broke  into  one 
broad  beam  of  light. 

"Ki.  yl!  Ain't  I  done  t ol'  you  I  know  de 
way  home.  1  wonder  what  dey  done  wid  dat 
Lombuddy  poplar.  Me  en  ol'  marster  set  it 
out  fifty  year  ago.  En  de  trifliu'  niggers 
done  broke  de  stile  down,  en  dese  here 
fences  ain't  fitt'n  ter  look  at.  Wouldn't 
keep  a  cow  out,  still  less'n  a  mule.  Rotten 
cz  de  dirt,  en  clean  gone  in  some  places. 
Laud  <>"  Moses!  who  is  keepin'  up  dis  here 
plantation?  Las'  year's  jimson-woeds  big- 
ger'n  a  man  ef  dey  is  daid." 

With  the  certainty  of  one  familiar  with  his 
surroundings  he  stepped  over  the  low, 
tumbling  rail  fence  and  struck  straight 
across  the  field  for  the  clump  of  trees 
among  which  a  commodious  plantation-house 
had  once  gleamed  like  white  marble  among 
the  everlasting  greens.  It  had  been  the 
home  of  his  former  master.  A  tall  white 
shaft  in  a  tangle  of  shivering  gray  weeds 
just  beyond  the  old  mistress'  flower-garden 
told  his  name: 

'William  Harrison,  born  in  Brunswick 
county.  Virginia—"  The  green  mold  blotted 
out  tile  year  and  day.  but  below  the  mold 
the  date  and  place  of  bis  death  might  still  be 
traced.  "December  25,  1860,  in  Rutherford 
county.  Tennessee." 

Tlie  black  pilgrim  stopped  a  moment  to 
lean  upon  the  low  iron  fence  of  the  burying- 
ground  and  look  down  upon  the  neglected 
graves  which  it  inclosed.  The  dignity  that 
had  marked  his  carriage  seemed  to  increase 
tenfold  as  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation. 

"Whar's  all  de  lazy  niggers  gone,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "dat  dey  let  ol'  marster's  grabe  git 
all  sunk  in  weeds  dis  here  way?  En  Mis' 
Eunice's  tombstun  all  catawampus,  too! 
Don't  dey  know  de  whi'  folks  ain't  gwine 
put  up  wid  no  seeh  trifliu'  ways  as  dat?  I's 
gwine  (Tar  up  dis  buryin'-groun'  tcr-morrer, 
ef  it  am  Thanksgibin',  dat's  all  dar  is  to  it. 
Dis  lettiu'  things  go  ter  pieces  dis  way!  But 
Lord  a  massy!  I's  a  ol'  fool,  lack  dey  say,  en 
lackin'  fur  reasonmint.  I  keep  on  furgittin' 
I  been  gone  thirty  year .  en  more.  Ain't 
clapped  eyes  on  dese  here  grabes.  sah,  -in 
more'u  thirty  year.  Seem  lack  'twuz  yister- 
day  I  mounded  up  ol'  marster's  grabe,  en  tol' 
Marse  George  good-by.  Thirty  year.  I 
s'pec'  all  my  people  in  dar." 

He  nodded  toward  the  white  tombs,  and 
turned  to  look  for  the  white  plantation-house. 
Not  a  board,  not  a  shingle  of  it  left.  Only 
the  remnant  of  the  chimneys,  heaps  of 
weather-eaten  brick,  trailed  over  with  ivy 
and  running  weeds  told  where  the  house 
had  stood. 

The  old  negro's  face  was  a  study.  For  the 
•  first  time  the  full  significance  of  the 
changes  of  thirty  years  appealed  to  him. 
Hut  even  the  old  bricks  seemed  good; 
friendly,  indeed,  after  his  forty  years'  wan- 
derings in  the  wilderness  of  poverty  and 
strangers. 

"Hit's  a  place  ter  die  in,  anyhow,"  lie 
mused.  "Hit's  home,  en  ever'body  ought  ter 
git  home  ter  die  at  las'.  En  ef  hit's  only 
bricks  en  de  bar  earth,  hit's  better'n  dat 
udder,  'ca'se  hit's  respecterbul.  Lemme  see, 
now,  whar  wuz  de  nigger  quarters?  En  ef 
dey  ain't  no  house  huccom  I  see  smoke?" 

In  the  fast-gathering  twilight  a  long  row 
of  ruin,  just  visible  under  the  ragged  cedars, 
caught  his  eye  and  riveted  his  attention. 
Empty— nothing  but  'old  logs,  rotted  and 
ruined. 

It  was  growing  too  dark  to  travel  safely, 
and  he  was  tired.  How  tired  of  his  long 
tramp!   Moreover,  it  was  cloudy. 

"Look  lack  it  might  snow  pretty  soon,"  he 
told  himself,  as  he  looked  around  at  the 
lonely  desolation. 

Suddenly  further  down  the  old  walk  that 
had  once  been  an  avenue  of  cedars  that  led 
to  the  slaves'  quarters  he  saw  a  light  leap 
up  against  a  shutterless  window.  It  was  the 
window  of  another  cabin,  but  somewhat 
larger  and  in  better  preservation  than  the 
rest. 

"De  oberseer's  house!"  exclaimed  the  old 
negro,  with  a  chuckle.  "Well,  I  ain't  feared 
o'  him  no  mo',  sutten'y.  I  might  fin'  some 
my  folks  dar." 

He  stumbled  arouud  to  the  kitchen  door, 
and  knocked  softly,  almost  reverently.  There 
was  a  movement  within,  and  a  woman's 
voice  called,  softly: 

"Eunice!  Come  open  the  door— my  bauds 
are  in  the  tray." 

A  moment  more  and  the  kitchen  door  swung 
back;  a  girl  with  light  hair  and  a  sweet, 
gentle  face  stood  before  it.  Behind  her  the 
dark,  eager  face  of  a  boy  of  some  fifteen 
years,  was  turned  toward  the  visitor.  A 
woman,  not  old,  but  with  white  hairs  that 
lay  in  beautiful  waves  upon  temples  delicate 
and  refiued,  looked  up  from  the  tray  of 
bread  she  was  mixing  at  a  table  near  by. 

The  place  was  poor  and  humble,  but  neat 
as  hands  could  make  it.  From  the  living- 
room  beyond  the  kitchen  there  was  a  gleam 
of  red  where  the  firelight  fell  upon  a  worn 
carpet.  There  were  curtains  before  the 
windows — the  plainest  of  muslin.  A  table,  a 
few  chairs,  a  bed  aud  a  work-stand,  these 
were  the  furnishings.  The  woman  had  been 
weeping,  for  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen. 
The  eld  negro  took  off  his  hat:  his  bundle 
lay  on  the  door-step. 

"Mistiss."  said  he,  "I  see  yo'  fiah  froo 
de  winder,  eu  I  'lowed  mebby  you'd  let  a 
ol'  nigger  what's  tired  en  col'  come  in  de 
kitchen  en  warm  hiss'f." 


"Yes,". she  rpplied.  in  a  voice  that  adver- 
sity had  not  robbed  of  its  sweetness,  "you 
may  get  warm:  it's  all  1  have  to  offer,  but  you 
are  welcome  to  that." 

.  "Thankee,  mum."  the  wanderer  replied,  as 
he  entered.    "Thankee  kindly,  muni." 

The  eager  old  eyes  went  roaming  about  the 
room  as  he  warmed  himself  at  the  kitchen 
lire.    Finally  he  said: 

"Mistiss,  is  you  kin  to  folks  what  use  ter 
lib  here  in  de  big  house?" 

"Yes."  she  replied.  "My  father's  house 
stood  there  among 'the  cedars.  He  was  a 
rich  cotton-planter  and  1  was  his  daughter: 
but— nobody  would  believe  it  to  see  me  now." 

"Eh,  eh!  Yes,  dey  would!  Yes,  dey  would, 
honey!  Don'l  b'lieve  dat.  You's  got  yo' 
pappy's  eyes,  en  you  got  Mis'  Eunice's  own 
voice,  dat  you  is.  'Sides  all  dat.  mistiss, 
dar's  dat  in  quality  folks  dat  no  poverty  en 
no  po'ness  en  no  time  eu  scufliin'  ain't 
gwine  ter  kill.  1  knows  it.  I's  quality  my- 
se'f.'1 ,.  .- 

The  woman  looked  up  from  the  meal-batter 
she  was  mixing;  there  was  a  startled  look 
in  her  eyes.  The  children  stood  in  the  door- 
way listening. 

"Did  you— did  you— know— my— father?" 
gasped  the  mother. 

"Did  IV"  He  rose— a  tall,  erect  figure, 
almost  stately  despite  the  rags  that  clung 
to  it.  "Did  I  know  Marse  George?  I  toted 
him  in  dese  arms  de  day  he  was  bawned.  I 
trotted  him  on  dese  knees  when  he  wuzn't 
big  ez  de  boy  in  de  door  dar.  Look  at  dis 
coat,  lady;  look  at  it!  Rags,  you'll  say.  But 
hit's  clof;  hit's  broadclof  made  in  Nashvul. 
Marse  George  wuz  married  in  dis  coat,  en  so 
wuz  I.  He  gib  it  ter  me.  '  'Ca'se,'  he  sez, 
'tine'  Joe,  we's  in  de  same  boat,  en  we's  got 
ter  w'ar  de  same  coat.'  Yessum,  I  s'pec'  I 
knowed  'em  all  fo'  I  wandered  off  after 
freedom  come  along.  Dar  wuz  ol'  marster, 
yo'  gran'pa,  en  dar  wuz  Mis'  Eunice,  yo' 
gran'ma.  I  wuked  fur  dey-all  thirty  year 
en  more.  I  waited  ou  him  after  trouble 
come,  en  wheu  he  died  I  wuz  de  one  dat  laid 
him  in  his  grabe.  Den  I  mounded  up  his 
grabe  when  dey  put  Mis'  Eunice  long  side  o' 
him,  en  den  I  wint.  Oh,  Lord;  oh,  Lord!  I 
couldn't  sca'cely  lib  fur  de  trouble  dat  come 
den."  His  voice  broke,  and  the  tears  that 
had  been  held  bravely  in  check  burst  forth 
and  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

The  lady  came  forward,  something  between 
smiles  and  tears  in  her  face. 

"Why,  who  are  you?"  she  asked.  "What  is 
your  name?" 

"Joe  Ha'son  "by  rights,  aldo  I  wuz  'Unc' 
.  Joe'  ter  dor  little  chillen.  Paul  an'  Elsie,  dat 
wuz  Marse  George's  chillen.  Paul  he  died, 
but  de  Tittle  gal— she,  Lad  ha'r  lack  de  go]'  o' 
do  sunshine,  en  eyes  lack  de  stars,  en  her 
voice  hit  wuz  1ml;  do  guggle  o'  de  ribber  in 
de  low  grouud.  She  allers  lack  Unc'  Joe, 
en — " 

"Oh,  hush!  hush!"  the  lady  cried,  and 
dropping  into  a  chair  covered  her  face  With 
her  apron  and  burst  into  tears.  "I  am  that 
little  golden-haired  Elsie.  Sorrow  has  sil- 
vered my  hair  and  broken  my  heart.  Look  at 
me!  Look  at  this  cabin!  It  was  a  better 
home  when  it  sheltered  my  father's  servants. 
Wealth  gone,  and  friends  with  it.  First  an 
invalid  husband,  then  a  widow.  The  few  acres 
that  are  left  goue  to  ruin  for  the  lack  of  a 
hand  to  till  them.  The  house  burned  over 
our  heads  by  accident,  so  that  we  were  glad 
to  creep  into  the  old  overseer's  cabin,  I  and 
my  children,  for  this  is  another  Paul,  my  boy, 
and  this  another  Eunice,  named  for  the  grand- 
mother you  helped  to  bury." 

The  old  man  stood  looking  down  upon  her 
grief.  He  had  thought  his  own  sorrows  great, 
but  they  were  forgotten  in  hers. 

"Dar,  now,"  said  he,  "don't  you  be  disen- 
couraged.  Unc'  Joe  gwiue  fix  things  up  fur 
you.  'Pears  lack  I  jes'  got  home  in  the  nick 
o'  time.  I's  a  good  carpenter,  en  toler'bul 
handy  ef  I  is  ol'.  Dar's  plenty  cedar  in  de 
glades.  I  remembers  it  all  same  as  yistiddy. 
'Pears  lack  we  sorter  needs  one  'nother,  mis- 
tiss. Look  lack  de  good  Lord  done  sont  me 
here.  Marse  George's  ehil'  ain't  gwine  want 
fur  a  free  hand  while  ol'  Joe's  'bove  de 
ground,  dat's  certain.  I  gwine  begin  ter-mor- 
rer  ef  you  got  a  hole  you  can  stow  me  'way 
in." 

"There's  Mammy  Lou's  ol'  cabin,  Uncle 
Joe,"  she  replied.  "It  has  a  good  fireplace, 
and  we've  got  plenty  of  wood.  You  are  to 
stay  as  long  as  you  like,  but  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  work.   You  are  too  old  for  that." 

"Mistiss,  put  on  yo"  bread  en  git  de  little 
chillen  dey  supper.  I  gwine  look  at  Lou's 
house,  en  git  a  blaze  in  hit.  Den  mebby  you 
gimme  a  quilt.  After  supper  I  got  sometin' 
ter  tell  you." 

The  snow  came  in  an  hour — the  good 
Thanksgiving  snow.  The  fire  roared  up  the 
chimney  of  Mammy  Lou's  deserted  cabin, 
which  the  new  teuant  had  made  clean  and 
cheerful.  Wood  was  heaped  in  a  corner. 
The  mistress  appeared  with  an  armful  of 
bedding. 

"Uncle  Joe,  go  to  the  door  and  tell  Paul 
to  show  you  the  bedstead  that  I  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  to  help  you  bring  it  here.  Then 
you  must  bring  the  mattress  aud  the  old  rug 
that  I  laid  out  for  you.  We  must  fix  you  up 
a  place  to  live  while  you're  here." 

The  old  man  turned  to  her  a  face  upon 
which  the  light  seemed  to  fairly  dance. 

"Mistiss,"  said  he,  "Mis'  Elsie,  I  ain't 
nuver  gwine  'way  from  here  no  mo'.  Ol'  or 
not    ol',    (lis   here's   my    home,    en'    de  Lord 


he'pin'  me,  here  I's  gwine  ter  die.  Fur  why? 
One  thing,  you  needs  me;  nex"  thing,  I  needs 
you.  Yo'  fences  am  all  down,  en,  Mis'  Elsie, 
so  am  ol'  Joe's."  And  then  old  Joe  did  break 
down  and  sob  like  a  child. 

"There,  there,  then,"  said  the  mistress, 
"you  shall  do  as  you  please.  Go  or  stay- 
only  don't  cry;  it  hurts  me  to  see  it." 

"Mis'  Elsie" — the  old  gray  head  seemed  to 
touch  the  ceiling,  so  proudly  was  it  lifted — 
"I  runned  away  whar  I  wuz  stayin',  ober 
yonder  in  Alabama.  I  didn't  hab  no  home 
en  folks,  en  de  cummittee  o'  some  kind,  dey 
wuz  tryin'  ter  fetch  me  ter  de  po'house. 
Me!  A  Ha'son!  Me!  I  tol'  'em  ol'  marster 
raised  me  up  ter  be  a  gin'leman.  I  allers 
libed  a  gin'leman,  en  God  he'pin'  of  me  I'd 
die  a  gin'leman.  I  could  starve,  ef  I  had  it  ter 
do,  but  I  belt  my  head  too  high  fur  dat.  So 
I  say  ter  myse'f,  I's  gwiue  light  out  dis  night 
fur  Tennessee,  en  look  up  my  folks,  en  as 
'em  fur  a  hole  ter  die  in.  En  I  done  it;  en 
here  I  is— en  here  I  stays.  Mistiss.  I  been  two 
days  eu  nights  on  de  road,  wid  two  biscuits  en 
a  half  a  hoe-cake  fur  my  victuals.  I  crope  froo 
corn-fields  en  cotton-patches  eu  woods  lots 
a-hidin',  'ca'se  dey  say  I  ain't  right  in  my 
mind,  not  want'n'  ter  go  ter  de  po'house,  en 
I's  feared  dey  fetch  me  back.  I  slep'  on  de 
ground  iu  de  woods,  ef  I  slop'  at  all.  I'd  'a' 
died  on  de  road  ef  I  hadn't  want  ter  git  here 
so  bad.  En  I  say  ter  myse'f,  dar  ain't  none  o' 
my  ol'  marster's  folks  gwiue  dribe  me  off; 
not  at  Thanksgibin'-time,  nohow.  Ef  dey  got 
a  tuekey,  ol'  Joe'll  sholy  hab  a  bone;  ef  dey 
ain't,  I  can  be  hungry  long  o'  de  chillen 
what  I  he'ped  ter  raise.  Mistiss,  I's  here. 
Ter-morrer  hit's  Thanksgibin'.  Look  at  my  ol' 
shoes;  de  sole's  gone,  wid  de  long  tramp  ter 
git  here.  Look  at  my  ol'  coat;  hit  wuz  onct 
a  weddin'-garment.   Ef  you  sen'  me  off—" 

She  stepped  over  to  his  side  aud  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  tattered  old  sleeve  where 
her  mother's  own  hand  had  rested  upon  her 
bridal-night.   Her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears. 

"Uncle  Joe,"  she  said,  "this  is  your  home. 
Your  wanderings  are  over.  We'll  all  strug- 
gle on  together,  and,  please  God,  you  shall  die 
a  gentleman  and  be  buried  as  one  for  the  effort 
you  have  made  to  live  as  one.  Go  now  and 
bring  your  furniture.  Paul  knows  it  all.  Aud 
tell  Eunice  to  come  and  help  us.  Let  your 
old  heart  be  at  rest  now;  you  are  at  home." 

Home!  How  snug  and  warm  they  made  it! 
They  heard  him  singing  in  the  night;  his 
voice  rang  out  across  the  snow,  so  full  of 
cheer  and  hope  and  happiness  that  their  own 
hearts  revived,  too. 

"Perhaps  things  will  brighten,"  the  mother 
said  to  her  oldest,  as  they  sat  late  over  the 
fire  piecing  a  suit  for  Uncle  Joe  out  of  their 
father's  old  clothes,  "Perhaps  we  will  do 
better  than  we  think.  I  feel  more  hopeful, 
somehow." 

"If  we  had  the  rails  to  fence  in  the  fields  I 
could  plow  and  sow  them  in  the  spring,"  said 
Paul,  "and  get  a  start.  But  we  can  do  noth- 
ing without  rails." 

"I'll  drop  corn,"  said  Eunice;  "anything 
to  help.  And  I'll  pick  cotton  in  the  fall.  If 
I  knew  how  I  would  make  the  rails." 

"Well,  we  will  hope  and  pray,"  said  the 
mother. 

"And  give  thanks,"  laughed  Eunice.  "To- 
morrow is  Thanksgiving,  anyhow." 

"We've  nothing  to  return  thanks  for  unless 
it  is  Uncle  Joe,"  said  Paul.  "And  we  haven't 
so  much  as  a  pullet  to  celebrate  him  with. 
Mother,  how  do  people  get  a  start  who  have 
only  a  heap  of  empty  acres  without  a  mule  or 
a  horse  or  a  rail  or  a  bag  of  seed  in  the 
world?   1  confess  it  looks  dark  to  me." 

"Let's  drop  it  for  a  day,"  cried  Eunice. 
"Let's  quit  grumbling,  quit  asking,  quit  re- 
gretting for  one  whole  day,  and  just  be 
thankful  for— for — " 

"What?"  said  Paul,  dryly. 

"Why,  for  Uncle  Joe,  to  be  sure,"  laughed 
Eunice.    "Shall  we,  mother?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "I'm  willing.  And 
we'll  have  a  potato-pie  and  some  beaten  bis- 
cuits. But,  as  Paul  says,  the  meat  is  missing. 
We've  only  one  shoulder,  and  that  is  fat,  too 
fat  to  broil  or  fry.   It  will  be  a  sorry  feast." 

"Then  it  must  be  a  'flow  of  soul,'  "  said 
Eunice,  "because  we  are  going  to  forget  our 
sorrows  and  worries  and  be  thankful  for  one 
blessed  day  more  before  we  die." 

"Thankful  for  nothing!"  sneered  Paul.  "I 
call  it  a  humbug!" 

"You'll  think  differently  when  it's  fairly 
on,"  said  Eunice.  "Besides,  you  forget  Uncle 
Joe.  If  we've  nothing  to  rejoice  for  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  we  gave  him  some- 
thiug,  and  1  am  thankful  for  that.  To  bed 
now,  and  not  a  thought  of  trouble  for  thirty- 
six  hours.   Hurrah!   I  feel  like— a  queen." 

"And  I  like  a  bloated  bond-holder."  laughed 
Paul,  who  began  at  last  to  catch  the  feeling 
of  hope  that  had  taken  hold  upon  his  mother 
and  sister.  "Good-night.  I  want  to  be  per- 
mitted to  present  the  clothes  in  the  morning, 
as  you  and  mother  had  the  pleasure  of  pro- 
viding them." 

The  morning  dawned  like  a  bride  arrayed 
for  her  bridal.  Every  blade  of  grass  sparkled 
and  shone;  the  old  cedars  drooped  heavily 
under  their  burden  of  snow. 

Before  the  door  of  Mammy  Lou's  cabin  the 
snow  was  unbroken.  Uncle  Joe  had  not 
stirred— his  long  tramp  and  the  svidden  re- 
laxation from  uneasiness  had  left  him  ex- 
hausted in  mind  and  body. 

Paul  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

The  old  man  was  lying  upon  the  bed.  His 
face,  turned  to  the  light,   wore  a  peaceful, 
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quiet  look  that  was  good  to  see.  Paul  touched 
him  lightly.  "Uncle  Joe!"  He  opened  his 
eyes,  sat  up  and  stared.  "Uncle  Joe,  here's 
some  clothes  mother  sent  you,  and  some  shoes 
that  father  left.  Get  into  them  aud  -come 
to  the  house  aud  get  some  breakfast.  There's 
hot  coffee — and— not  much  of  anything  else, 
I'm  afraid." 

The  old  negro  lifted  up  his  hand  and  laid  it 
upon  the  boy's  head  with  sudden,  solemn 
meauiug. 

"Good  Lord."  said  he,  "bless  dis  boy;  bless 
dls  little  chil'  what's  brought  comfort  ter  a 
lone  ol'  man— a  wanderer  come  of  a  wan- 
derin'  race!  Bless  him,  en  bless  his  house! 
Hoi'  tip  his  hands,  Lord,  en  strencken  his 
heart  fur  de  battle  befo'  him!  Amen!" 

The  trembling  old  hand  slipped  from  the 
boy's  head  and  clasped  its  mate  in  jubilant 
rejoicing.  "Little  marster,"  cried  its  owner, 
"how  good  is  de  Lord!  How  good  ter  his 
onworthy  Chilian.  I'm  thankful  dis  day  ter 
git  home;  en  I'm  thankful  fur  de  clothes  en 
fur  de  coffee.  En  I'm  thankful  ter  be  spared 
ter  lay  my  hand  on  de  haid  o'  a  he'pful  chil' 
dis  day." 

Somehow  Uncle  Joe's  thanksgiving  was 
contagions.  All  morning  Eunice  was  singing. 
Paul  whistling,  aud  even  the  sad-voiced 
mother  called  cheerily  to  Uncle  Joe  "not  to 
kill  himself  bringing  in  wood." 

"If  we  only  had  a  turkey  or  some  birds  of 
some  kind  it  would  be  a  genuine  Thanks- 
giving," said  Eunice,  when  Uncle  Joe  was 
kneeliug  upon  the  hearth  blowing  a  network 
of  splinters  to  a  blaze. 

"Birds?"  said  he.  "Ef  dat's  all,  I'll  git  de 
birds.  You  make  de  biscuits  en  de  tater-pie, 
Mis'  Elsie,  en  I'll  'tend  ter  de  babecue." 

He  chuckled  in  a  knowing,  happy  way,  and 
asked  for  a  bit  of  fat  bacon  and  a  ball  of 
cord.  After  awhile  from  the  kitchen  window 
they  saw  him  sitting  in  the  cabin  door  holding 
the  end  of  a  string,  the  other  end  of  which 
was  attached  to  a  broad,  heavy  board  or  blind, 
about  which  crumbs  of  bread  had  been  plenti- 
fully sprinkled.  Suowbirds  in  squads  of  a  doz- 
en: fifteen  and  twenty  were  picking  greedily 
at  the  crumbs  when  Uncle  Joe  gave  the  string 
a  sudden  jerk  and  the  board  fell  without  warn- 
ing. Again  and  again  the  snare  was  set  and 
the  snowbirds  taken  prisoner.  When  the  pota- 
to-pie was  browning  and  the  biscuits  ready  for 
the  pan  Eunice  was  sent  to  investigate  as 
to  the  outlook  for  game  for  dinner.  She  gave  a 
little  scream  when  on  opening  the  cabin  door 
the  odor  of  the  birds  came  up  to  meet  her. 

"Uncle  Joe!  Uncle  Joe!  What  in  the  wide 
world  is  it,  aud  for  mercy's  sake  how  many 
have  you  got,  and  how  are  you  cooking 
them?"  she  cried. 

"Come  in,  come  in,  missy,  and  see  de 
Thanksgibin'  tuckey,"  taugbed  Uncle  Joe, 
mopping  the  perspiration  from  his  shiny  old 
face.  "Come  in  en  tell  me  ef  dey's  'nuff. 
It  took  a  passel  of  'em  fur  dis  plantation 
forty  year  ago." 

"Well,  it  doesn't  take  near  so  many  now," 
laughed  Eunice,  "so  do  stop.  But  cook  one 
more,  so  I  may  see  how  to  do  it." 

"Dar's  jest  one  mo'  left,"  said  Uncle  Joe.' 
"En  ef  dis  ain't  de  best  Thanksgibin'  tuckey 
you  eber  set  yo'  teef  in  den  I's  done  los'  my 
indiscumination.  Fus'  thing,  missy,  I  opens 
de  bird  in  de  back— not  in  de  breas'— en  den 
I  slip  in  dis  here  strip  o'  thin  bac'n,  'ca'se 
de  bird  got  ter  be  dressed  up  jus'  fo'  you  put 
de  bac'n  in.  Den  I  ties  a  string  round  it, 
leabin'  one  end  o'  de  string  ter  hang  it  up 
by,  in  front  o'  de  fire,  fum  de  nail  I  done  druv 
in  here  twixt  de  bricks.  Den  it  begin  ter 
swing  see-saw,  dat's  it.  Now  hit'll  swing 
en  turn  en  bake  while  I'm  fixin'  ob  de  next 
one.  Or  it  would  ef  dat  wuzn't  de  las'  one. 
Lemme  see,  now,  dat  makes  twenty-nine.  I 
lectin  dat'll  sort  o'  do." 

"Do!  Why,  it  will  'do'  for  a  week!  Oh, 
what  a  delightful  old  conjurer  you  are,  Uncle 
Joe!  I  expect  you'll  be  conjuring  a  fence 
around  this  farm  by  and  by,  and  a  lot  of 
seed-corn  and  a  mule  and  some  cotton-seed; 
and  then  you  will  truly  have  conjured  hope 
back  to  our  hearts  again.  Come  on  now;  let's 
go  to  mother.  You'll  have  to  carry  'the 
turkey;'  it  is  quite  too  much  for  me.  Dear! 
dear!  it  is  Thanksgiving,  after  all." 

"It  sholy  am,  missy,"  said  Uncle  Joe.  "Hit 
opened  up  in  my  cabin  dis  mawuin'  wid  a 
suit  o'  clothes  en  a  pa'r  o'  shoes.  But  it  be- 
gun in  my  ol'  heart  las'  night  when  de  blaze 
fus'  broke  out  on  Mammy  Lou's  ol'  h'arth." 

"Mercy!"  cried  Paul,  meeting  the  dish  of 
birds  in  the  kitchen  doorway,  "what  a 
feast!  Mother,  do  come  and  see  what  Uncle 
Joe  has  brought  for  a  centerpiece  for  our 
Thanksgiving  table!  Truly  it  is  Thanksgiv- 
ing, mother." 

"But  he  says  it  began  in  his  cabin,"  said 
Eunice.    "And  I  think  myself  that  it  did." 

"But  it  didn't  end  there,  Uncle  Joe,"  said 
Paul,  "for  I've  got  it  here  in  my  heart  all 
right  and  as  big  as  the  house.  If  only  to- 
morrow— " 

"It  isn't  here  yet,"  said  the  mother.  "No 
worry  to-day— that  was  our  understanding. 
Come,  now,  the  biscuits  are  brown,  the  birds 
are  a  temptation,  the  coffee  is  pure  gold,  and 
the  pie  is  a  jewel.  Uncle  Joe  found  some 
guinea-eggs  in  the  old  gin-house;  he  has 
been  prowling  and  making  discoveries  all  day. 
Somehow—  Where  is  he?  Look!  half  way  to 
the  barn.  I  was  going  to  say  he  is  somehow 
like  a  blessing  sent  us;  and  I  feel  thankful 
for  his  coming." 

They  were  destined  to  feel  more  grateful 
still.  For  at  night,  when  the  lamps  were 
lighted,  and  the  mistress  was  seated  with  the 


children  before  the  fire,  Uncle  Joe's  old  gray 
head  was  thrust  into  the  doorway. 
"Mis'  Elsie?"  said  he. 

"Yes;  come  in,  Uncle  Joe;  there's  a  corner 
for  you  whenever  you  care  to  come  in." 

"Yessuin;  thankee,  mum.  Y'o'  gran'ma  al- 
lers  kep'  a  place  fer  de  ol'  folks,  ter.  I  come 
in  here  ter  tell  you  dey's  a  passel  o'  cotton- 
seed up  at  de  ol'  gin-house.  Plenty  fur  bofe 
de  fields.  En  I  can  cut  wood  'nuff  ter  buy 
all  de  corn  yon  want,  en  more.  Ef  you'll 
make  de  trade  wid  some  o'  de  town  folks  fur 
a  team  I  can  make  de  fus'  payment  wid  de 
wood.  Den  dey  got  ter  wait  fur  de  nex'  un 
till  de  crap's  made,  'ca'se  I'm  bleeged  ter 
split  de  rails  fur  de  fences.  De  cedar's  jes' 
etchin'  ter  git  itse'f  made  inter  dem  rails  en 
git  itse'f  wropped  around  dis  here  plantation. 
But  we  got  ter  be  hustlin',  I  tell  you." 

The  three  of  them  looked  up,  to  wouder,  to 
smile  and  to  rejoice.  The  riddle  was  solved 
in  a  moment.  Paul  got  up  and  went  over  to 
the  old  man's  side. 

"Uncle  Joe,"  said  he,  "I  am  only  a  boy — a 
book-worm  rather  than  a  farmer — but  I  am 
ready  to  help.  I'll  do  all  the  hauling,  and  you 
must  teach  me  how  to  plow  and  to  make 
rails  and  to  do  my  part,  for  I  earnestly  mean 
to  try." 

"G'long  back  ter  yo'  books,"  snapped  Uncle 
Joe.  Already  he  was  feeling  his  old-time 
authority.  "Reckin  I  got  sense  'nuff  ter 
kerry  on  dis  plantation.  I  plowed  here  fo' 
you  wuz  bawn.   I  reckin  I  can  do  it  now." 

"But  he  must  help,  Uncle  Joe,"  said  the 
mother.  "He  can  study  at  night,  but  he 
must  do  his  part.  It  will  help  to  make  a  man 
of  him  to  try  to  fill  his  father's  place." 

It  was  Eunice,  however,  who  brought  the 
tears  to  the  old  man's  eyes.  She  looked  up 
from  the  shirt  on  which  she  had  been  putting 
the  buttons. 

"Uncle  Joe,"  she  said,  "you  are  our 
Thanksgiving  inspiration.  You  came  home  to 
die,  and  instead  of  death  you  have  brought 
life  to  the  old  plantation.  And  here  is  a 
good,  warm  woolen  shirt  that  will  help  you 
not  to  carry  out  your  intentions  this  winter, 
at  all  events.  I  made  it  for  you  with  my 
own  hands.  And  if  the  old  place  thrives  I 
shall  make  you  another  next  Thanksgiving, 
with  a  beautiful  white  linen  one  to  wear  over 
it  Sundays;  see  if  I  don't." 

The  next  Thanksgiving  Uncle  Joe  claimed 
his  shirts.  ^ 

GERMAN  CANARIES 

In  powers  of  song  no  canaries  can  match 
those  of  the  Harz  mountains.  German  cana- 
ries can  be  divided  into  two  kinds— the  com- 
mon country-bred  and  the  Harz  canary,  or 
songster.  The  home  of  these  birds,  the  Harz, 
an  entirely  isolated  chain  of  mountains  rising 
out  of  the  plain  between  the  rivers  Leine  and 
Saale,  is  the  most  northern  elevation  of  im- 
portance in  Germany,  and  lies  partly  in 
Prussia,  partly  in  Anhalt  and  Brunswick. 
The  best  song-canaries  are  reared  here  at  the 
present  time  chiefly  in  Andreasberg,  a  town 
also  celebrated  for  its  silver-mines.  In  every 
house  and  cottage  of  the  place  you  see 
canaries,  and  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  when 
walking  by,  their  song  greets  you  from  every 
open  door  and  window.  Whereas  with  other 
races  of  canaries  color,  markings,  shape  and 
size  are  important  points,  with  this  breed 
there  is  but  one — their  song.  The  birds  are 
usually  of  middle  size  and  strongly  built;  the 
head  is  larger,  the  legs  shorter  and  the  neck 
not  so  long  as  in  the  common  canary;  the 
legs  slant  backward  a  little,  and  the  bird 
does  not  stand  as  upright  as  the  others.  The 
breast  ought  to  be  broad  and  strong,  the  eyes 
large  and  lively;  the  feathers  must  lie  smooth- 
ly, and  the  bird  ought  to  execute  all  its  move- 
ments with  a  sort  of  coquetry.  The  colors 
vary  from  straw  to  golden  yellow,  some  with 
green  markings;  but  deeper  shades  of  yellow 
are  not  to  be  found  among  them.  If  we  say 
that  these  birds  have  to  take  the  second  place 
in  outward  beauty  of  form  and  color  we 
certainly  must  give  them  the  first  of  all  in 
point-of  song.  Their  entire  value  lies  in  this. 
With  the  utmost  care  and  science  their  voice 
has  been  cultivated  for  years,  and  splendid 
results  have  been  obtained.  The  song  of  a 
really  first-class  Harz  bird  is  a  marvel  of 
beauty  for  those  who  understand  it,  but  it 
needs  much  practice  and  a  musical  ear  to 
note  slight  differences  and  faults  and  to  be 
able  to  choose  the  really  best  songster. 

The  number  of  people  who  keep  canaries  in 
Germany  is  very  great;  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  houses  of  the  rich  as  in  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  and  everywhere  the  little  yellow 
songster  is  valued  and  cherished.  Workmen 
often  save  their  money  to  buy  and  keep  a 
canary,  and  the  breeding  is  sometimes  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  income  of  poorer  families. 
In  the  Harz  districts  the  trade  in  canaries 
is  the  source  of  the  principal  income  to  the 
inhabitants,  many  thousand  birds  being  ex- 
ported every  year,  the  prices  varying  for 
cocks  from  ten  shillings  a  head  wholesale  to 
thirty  shillings,  or  £3  for  the  best  single 
birds.  This  may  seem  a  great  deal,  but  some 
first-class  singers  have  been  known  to  fetch 
even  more.  The  canary's  song  is  seldom 
heard  in  perfection,  and  the  few  birds  who 
reach  the  highest  standard  of  melody  are  not 
often  for  sale,  breeders  preferring  to  keep 
them  for  their  own  use  as  masters.'  Only 
those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing one  of  these  rare  birds  can  form  an  idea 
of  what  a  beautiful  thing  the  song  of  a 
canary  can  be.— Chambers"Jourual. 


"Well,  I  say  that  the  very  best  of  men  don't  know  the 
difference  between  their  souls  and  their  stomachs,  and  they 
fancy  that  they  are  a-wrestling  with  their  doubts  when 
really  it  is  their  dinners  they're  a-wrestling  with. 

"Take  my  old  man.  A  kinder  husband  never  drew 
breath ;  yet  so  sure  as  he  touches  a  bit  of  pork  he  begins  to 
worry  hisself  about  the  doctrine  of  Election,  till  I  say,  'I'd 
be  ashamed  to  go  troubling  the  minister  with  my  doubts 
when  an  Ayer's  Pill  would  set  things  straight  again.'  " 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
Ayer's  Pills 
Ayer's  Ague  Cure 


Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
Ayer's  Comatone 


J.  C.  Ayer  Company, 

Practical  Chemists,  Lowell,  Mass. 


If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  mail  you  a  box  direct  from  this  office  upon  receipt  of 
the  price,  25  cents. 


GEO.  ANDREW  LEWIS 

who  stammered  for  more 
than  20  years. 


STAMMERING 

Our  new  Institute  provides  accommodation  for  one  hundred      ^%  ■  ■  f%  p 
Students.     Large  lecture  halls.    Spacious  gymnasium.    Pleasant  \M  im  mm  V 

parlors.    Electric  light.    Hot  water  heating.    Hard  wood  floors  in  ^mb^mmbb^m^^bw 

every  room.   Surroundings  homelike,  moral  and  wholesome.   Cures  lasting"  and  permanent. 

Refer  by  permission  to  Hon.  H.  S.  Pingree.  Governor  of  Mich.,  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Maybury, 
Mayor  ot  Detroit,  Rev.  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Pastor  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  New  York  City,  Prof.  Thos.  C.  Trueblood,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Prof.  Robert  Irving  Fulton,  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Dr.  Robert  L.Ran- 
dolph, Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md..  Prof.  H.  H.  Nicholson,  University  of 
Nebraska.  Lincoln,  Neb.  Endorsed  also  by  hundreds  ol  graduates  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Additional  references  furnished  on  request.  Our  200  page  book,  "The  Origin  and  Treat- 
ment ol  Stammering,"  sent  FREE  to  any  address  for  six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 
Ask  also  for  a  FREE  sample  copy  of 11  The  Phono-Meter,"  a  monthly  paper  exclusively  for 
persons  who  stammer. 

The  Lewis  Phono-Metric  Institute, 94  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BALL  BAND  Rubber  BOOTS 

Keep  In  the  Warmth— Keep  out  the  Wet 

The  Ball  Band  trade  mark  on  wool  and  robber  boots  is  a  guarantee  of 
superior  quality.  They  gjive  more  comfort  and  longer  service  than  any  other 
make.  The  Ball  Band  is  the  only  All-knit  wool  boot  and  the  rubbers  — 
made  from  the  highest  grade  rubber — not  the  product  of  a  Trust. 
Insist  on  getting  the  Ball  Band  goods  from  your  dealer  and 
you  are  sure  of  the  best.  Made  by 

M1SHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


'ORTSINE  FOR  Yflll  m  selling  our  churn 

Will  Vllbrun  IUU  $10.00  to  s*o.o©  per  day 


Selling  our  "  BOSS  "  CHURN.   It  is  the  twentieth  century  wxmder.  Makes 
butter  in  two  minutes.   Go  in  the  churn  business— big  money  for  you — an 
easy  money  maker.  Write  quick  for  our  terms.  Most  wonderful  Churn  ever 
made.   Inside  the  tub  is  a  propeller  which  revolves  1200  times  per  minute.  This 
tremendous  agitation  causes  the  globules  to  break  at  once,  and  butter  is  made. 

Make  butter  in  two  minutes  before  ten  farmers  and  nine  will  buy. 
One  agent  made  butter  in  58  seconds,  and  got  10  lbs.  of  butter.  The  old  style  churn  he  says 
will  only  produce  9  lbs.  of  butter  from  the  same  amount  of  cream.   Write  for  circulars  and  wholesale  price 
list.  Agents  make  $200  per  month.  The  Boss  Churn  Co.,  Dep't  IF,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


rrjee  six  exquisite,  costly  fincer  dimpc 

r  WE  TIU'ST  AGENTS  with  20  Mineral  Lamp  Wicks.  Best  illllUU 

wick  in  the  World,  Light  Equal  to  Gu*.  No  Smoke,  No  SmelL  No 
Trimming,  Mo  Broken  Chimneys.  Can  be  sold  in  anhour  or  two  at  5  cents  each.  When 
sold  send  us  the  money,  81.00,  and  we  give  yoa  free  any  two  of  these  Solid 
Gold  laid  rings.  The  Stone  Set  Rings  are  equal  in  appearance 
to  eostly  Diamonds.  The  Band  Rings  are  elegant  in  design 
and  all  are  warranted  to  wear  well  and  give  satisfaction. 
We  take  back  unsold  goods.  No  cash  wanted  until  wicks  are  sold. 
Write  to  niLXUiiAJL  wick  CO.,  Providence,  B.  1. 


THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINES  VILLE,  OHIO. 

Leading  American  Nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  Most  Complete  Assortments  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC. 

 4T  Yearg.   44  Creenhonaceu  IOOO  Acre..       Correspondence  Solicited.   Catalog  Free. 


) 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup- 
lings furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to20  ft. 

AM  Sizes.  Write  for  Prices. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  84  of  merchan- 
dise for  HOME,  FARM  and  FIELD, 
from  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales. 

Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware, 
Tools,  Machinery,  &c.,  at  half  price. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


GEARHART'S  IMPROVED 
^  KNITTER 

'WITH  RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT. 

1  Knits  everything,  from 
homespun  or  factory 
yarns,  equal  to  hand-knit- 
ting'. Cheap,  Practical. 
Simple.  1 1  lustrated  in- 
MOney  FOR  If  LijFKgJst  ruction  teaches  you  all 
AGENTS*  KmSP  about  it.  Only  machine  made 
with  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT.  Ahead  of  all  competitors. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free. 
Address,  J  E  GEARHART  Clearfield.  Pa. 
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In  the  Far  South 

The  average  American  has 
been  greatly  interested  for 
many  years  in  the  material 
development  of  our  Southern 
States,  and  in  the  fast  growing 
movement  to  them  each  win- 
ter in  search  of  health  and 
pleasure. 

This  movement  has  reached 
further  south  each  year  until 
it  now  reaches  through  Florida 
to  the  islands  of  the  Carribean 
Sea.  The 

Queen  &  Crescent 

Route  and  its  connecting  lines 
constitute  the  shortest  route 
to  the  far  Southeast,  and  the 
train  service  is  admirably  mod- 
ern and  well  equipped. 

The  Cincinnati  and  Florida  Limited  runa 
through  solid  from  Cincinnati  daily,  Vesti- 
buled,  gas  lighted,  steam  heated,  drawn  by 
powerful  locomotives  over  heavy  stool,  rock 
ballasted  track. 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  to  Chat- 
tanooga, Atlanta,  Jacksonville  (only  24  hours 
Cincinnati  to  Jacksonville),  Knoxville, 
Asheville,  Savannah,  Port  Tampa,  Miami,  | 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans  daily.  Direct 
steamer  connections  at  Port  Tampa  and 
Miami  for  Cuba. 

Parlor,  Observation  and  Cafe  cars  on  the 
daylight  trip  from  Cincinnati. 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Oars  on  night  trains 
from  Cincinnati.  Through  Pullmans  also 
from  Louisville  (via  Southern  Ry.)  to  Lex- 
ington. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Booklets. 

W,  C,  RINCARSON,  GEN-L  PASS'GRAOT. 
CINCINNATI. 


THE  BURLINGTON'S  GREAT  PUBLICATION 

ON  NEBRASKA, 

ENTITLED 

"The  Corn  Belt" 

The  possibilities  of  Nebraska's  fertile  soil 
are  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Ne- 
braska is  second  among  the  sugar-beet  pro- 
ducing, and  has  already  become  one  of  the 
great  corn-growing  and  stock-raising  states. 

The  "  Corn  Belt,"  a  publication  issued 
monthly  by  the  Burlington  Koute,  consists 
largely  of  letters  written  by  resident  farmers, 
cattle-raisers  and  ranchmen,  giving  facts  and 
figures  which  show  the  present  condition 
and  future  possibilities  of  Nebraska.  A 
large  number  of  illustrations  picture  to  the 
eye  the  abundant  crops,  the  superior  breed 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  raised,  the  methods 
of  cultivating,  harvesting  and  threshing. 
The  "Corn  Belt"  shows  what  the  thrifty 
settler  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  a  few 
years.  Those  contemplating  a  change  to 
better  their  condition  will  here  find  just  the 
information  they  want. 

Send  a  postal-card  with  your  name  and 
address  or  that  of  a  friend  interested  in 
Nebraska,  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent 
of  the  Burlington  Route,  St.  Louis,  and  a 
copy  of  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Corn  Belt " 
will  be  sent  free  by  return  mail. 


You  Can  Make  gfffiPr 

'sellingour  Pat.  ALCMINCM  Steam  Cook- 
mg  Kettle.  Lotsof  honest  $$$  made  daily 
R.g.Smith.Oakville,  Pa  ,  clears  $212  in 
six  days.  You  can  do  the  same,  as  every 
woman  needs  it-  For  particulars  and 
exclusive  territory  address  to  -  dav, 
Z.  WILSON  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  ALL'JIIM'TI 
Cooking  Utensils,  Dept.::,   Lemon t,  lit 


IMHTIT>TTAL-CUP 

COMMUNION  SERVICE 

Outfits  sent  on  trial  upon  request. 

ADDRKH8 

Thomas  Communion  Service 
Dept.  2,  lama,  Ohio 


OUR 
SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 


A  THANKSGIVING  SONG 

For  sowing  and  reaping,  for  cold  aud  for  beat, 
For  sweets  of  the  flowers,  and  sold  of  the 
wheat, 

For  ships  in  the  harbors;  for  sails  on  the  sea, 
O  Father  in  heaven,  our  songs  rise  60  thee. 

For  parents  Who  care  for  ns  day  by  day. 
For  sisters  and  brothers,  for  work  and  for 
play. 

For  dear  little  babies,  so  helpless  and  fair, 
O  Father,  we  send  thee  our  praise  and  our 
prayer. 

For  teachers  who  guide  us  so  patiently  on. 
For  frolics  with  mates  when  our  lessons  are 
done, 

For  shelter  and  clothing,  for  every  day's  food, 
We  bless  thee,  our  Father,  the  giver  of  good. 

For  peace  and  for  plenty,  for  freedom,  for 
rest. 

For  joy  in  the  land  from  east  to  the  west. 
For  the  dear  starry  flag,  with  its  red,  white 
and  blue, 

TVc  thank  thee  from  hearts  that  are  honest 
and  true. 

For  waking  and  sleeping,  for  blessings  to  be, 
We  children  would  offer  our  praises  to  thee; 
For  God  is  our  Father,  and  bends  from  above, 
To  keep  the  round  world  in  the  smile  of  his 
love. 

—Margaret  B.  Sangster. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  BIBLE 

The  most  beautiful  volume  among 
the  half  million  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  at  Washington, 
so  says  a  writer  in  an  exchange, 
is  a  Bible  which  was  transcribed  by  a 
monk  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
could  not  be  matched  to-day  in  the  best 
printing-office  in  the  world. 

The  parchment  is  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, Every  one  of  its  thousand 
pages  is  a  study.  The  general  lettering- 
is  in  German  text,  each  letter  perfect, 
and  every  one  in  coal-black  ink,  with- 
out a  scratch  or  blot  from  lid  to  lid. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  the 
first  letter  is  very  large  and  is  brightly 
illuminated  in  red  and  blue  ink.  Within 
the  center  of  these  capitals  is  drawn 
the  figure  of  some  saint;  or  some  inci- 
dent of  which  the  chapter  tells  is  illus- 
trated. 

There  are  two  columns  on  a  page, 
and  nowhere  is  traceable  the  slightest 
irregularity  of  line,  space  or  formation 
of  the  letters,  liven  under  a  magnify- 
ing-glass  they  seem  flawless.  This 
precious  volume  is  kept  under  a  glass 
case,  which  is  sometimes  lifted  to  show 
that  all  the  pages  are  as  perfect  as  the 
two  which  lie  open. 

A  legend  relates  that  a  young  man 
who  had  sinned  deeply  became  a  monk 
and  resolved  to  do  penance  for  his  mis- 
deeds. He  determined  to  copy  the  Bible, 
that  he  might  learn  every  letter  of  the 
divine  commands  which  he  had  violated. 
Every  day  for  many  years  he  patiently 
pursued  his  task. 

When  the  last  touch  was  given  to 
the  last  letter  the  old  man  reverently 
kissed  the  page  and  folded  the  sheets 
together.  The  illustrated  initials  in 
perfection  of  form  and  brilliancy  of 
color  surpass  anything  produced  in  the 
present  day.  With  all  our  boasted  prog- 
ress nothing  either  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica equals  it. — Selected. 


CARRYING  BURDENS  GRACEFULLY 

"Now  watch  her,"  said  a  tourist 
friend,  pointing  to  a  peasant  woman 
who  had  lifted  a  heavy  basket  up  to  her 
head  and  was  walking  off  with  a  free, 
sure  step.  "See  how  steadily  she  carries 
it  and  how  well  her  head  is  poised.  If 
that  were  one  of  our  countrywomen  she 
would  try  to  carry  that  basket  on  her 
arm,  where  it  would  be  in  her  own  way 
and  in  that  of  every  one  who  passed. 
She  would  shift  it  from  side  to  side, 
bending  awkwardly  under  its  weight, 
and  reach  her  destination  tired  out. 
But  that  woman  has  learned  how  to 
carry  a  load — and  what  a  fine,  erect 
carriage  she  has!  It's  a  pity  our  girls 
cannot  have  a  little  training  along  that 
line!" 


While  our  enthusiast  talked  we 
thought  of  another  kind  of  burden  and 
of  how  much  it  means  to  "learn  how  to 
carry  a  load."  Bear  them  we  must,  of 
one  sort  or  another — the  burdens  of 
grief,  care  and  disappointment  that  be- 
long to  our  human  lot — but  we  all  know 
liow  differently.  Some  bend  under  them 
:in<l  stagger  on  c-omplainingly,  obtru- 
ding them  upon  every  one  who  comes 
near.  Some  lift  them  quietly  out  of 
others'  way,  and  since»they  must  needs 
be  borne,  learn  to  bear  them  steadily 
and  serenely.  There  is  a  gracious  poise 
and  beauty  of  spirit  that  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  the  proper  bearing  of 
burdens. — The  Young  Woman. 


LEAVE  THE  SHADOWS  BEHIND 

If  you  would  increase  your  happiness 
and  prolong  your  life  forget  your  neigh- 
bor's faults.  Forget  all  the  slander  you 
have  ever  heard.  Forget  the  tempta- 
tions. Forget  the  fault-finding,  and  give 
little  thought  to  the  cause  which  pro- 
voked it.  Forget  the  peculiarities  of 
yotvr  friends,  and  only  remember  the 
good  points  which  make  you  fond  of 
them.  Forget  all  personal  quarrels  or 
histories  you  may  have  heard  by  acci- 
dent, and  which,  if  repeated,  would 
seem  a  thousand  times  worse  than  they 
are.  Obliterate  everything  disagreeable 
from  yesterday;  start  out  with  a  clean 
sheet  to-day,  and  write  upon  it,  for 
sweet  memory's  sake,  only  those  things 
which  are  lovely  and  lovable.  Thus  you 
will  make  life  better  worth  living. — 
H  ousehold. 

4. 

SOME  GOLDEN  THOUGHTS  FROM  GREAT 
THINKERS 

The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat 

Was  in  some  quiet  breast 
That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet, 

And  left  to  heaven  the  rest. 

— -J.  V.  Cheney. 

If  at  the  last  judgment  God  should 
accuse  me  of  being  too  stern  and  pit- 
iless, I  should  have  nothing  to  answer 
him;  but  if  he  should  charge  me  with 
too  great  leniency  and  pity,  I  can  al- 
ways say,  "I  have  learnt  mercy  of  him 
whose  mercies  are  infinite." — Bernard 
of  Asti. 

Life  may  be  hallowed  by  no  thought 
more  powerfully  than  by  this,  that  it  is 
watched,  nor  peace  secured  by  any 
stronger  trust  than  that  the  Almighty  | 
assumes  resppnsibility  for  it;  nor  has 
work  ever  been  inspired  by  keener  sense 
of  honor  than  when  we  feel  that  God 
gives  us  freedom  and  safety  for  it. 
These  are  the  fundamental  pieties  of 
the  soul,  and  no  elaborateness  of  doc- 
trine can  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
fresh  convictions  of  their  truth. — 
George  Adam  Smith. 

Consecration  is  not  the  act  of  our 
feelings,  but  of  our  will.  Do  not  try 
to  feel  anything.  Do  not  try  to  make 
yourself  fit  or  good  or  earnest  enough 
for  Christ.  God  is  working  in  you  to 
will,  whether  you  feel  it  or  not.  He  is 
giving  you  power  at  this  moment  to 
will  and  to  do  his  good  pleasure.  Be- 
lieve this,  and  act  upon  it  at  once,  and 
say,  "Lord  Jesus,  I  am  willing  to  be 
thine;"  or  if  you  cannot  say  so  much 
as  that,  say,  "Lord  Jesus,  I  am  willing- 
to  be  made  willing  to  be  thine  forever- 
more." — Meyer. 

When  God  speaks  he  likes  no  other 
voice  to  break  the  stillness  but  his  own. 
And  hence  the  place  that  has  always  [ 
been  given  to  solitude  in  all  true  relig-  : 
ions  life.  It  can  be  overdone,  but  it  | 
can  be  grossly  underdone.  And  there 
is  no  lesson  more  worth  insisting  on  in 
days  like  ours  than  this — that  when 
God  wants  to  speak  with  a  man  he 
wants  to  be  alone.  .  .  .  Than  the 
worshipers  who  do  all  their  religion  in 
public  there  are  none  more  profoundly 
to  be  pitied. and  he  who  knows  not  what 
it  is  to  go  out  from  the  crowd  some- 
times and  be  alone  with  God  is  a  stran- 
ger to  the  most  divine  experience  that 
comes  to  sanctify  a  Christian's  heart, — 
Drummond,  in  the  "Ideal  Life." 


thedistlnct  under- 
standing, that  if  it 
is  not  entirely  as 
represented  after 
one  year's  trial  in 
the  home  of  pur- 
chaser, we  will 
take  it  back. 


PIANOS  $155 


All  latest  Musical  Attachments. 


Over  a  Quarter 
of  a  Mlllloa 
Satisfied 
Customers 


attest  the  honesty  of  this  mocjern  method  of 

Slano  selling.  VVe  Warrant  our  Pianos  and 
rgans  for  25  Years.  Back  of  that  Warranty 
"a  a  business  worth  over  a  million  dollars. 
CDC  IC  Our  Souvenir  Catalogue  for  1900 
f"  S*  EL  Ga  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
musical  books  in  the  trade.  The  frontispiece  is 
a  masterly  reproduction  in  colors  of  an  oil  painting 
representing  St.  Cecilia  and  the  Angelic  Choir. 
This  catalogue  is  sent,  postpaid,  together  with 
a  novel  reference  book— "The  Heart  of  the  People" 
—and  our  latest  special  offers,  free.  The  catalogue 
describes  all  our  pianos  and  organs.  It  tells  about 

The  Cornish  Patent  Musical  Attachment 

Cor  Pianos,  Imitates  ACCU- 
RATELY Harp,  Uanjo,  Guitar, 
Zither,  Mandolin,  etc.,  while 
the  famous  patent  Combination 
Multitone  Reed  Action  make  the 
CORNISH  Organs  unequalled  in 
cone  —  reproduce  the  power  of  a 
Cull  orchestra. 

A  prompt  response  to  thia  ad- 
vertisement will  secure  a  DIS- 
COUNT of  $10on  the  list  price 
in  our  1900  Catalogue  on  any 
OOKNISH  ORGAN  or$30 
on  the  list  price  of  a 
COKNI8JI  FIAAOi 


Send  for  particulars  of  the 
Cornish  Co-operativ©  Flan 
showing  how  you  can  make) 
money  working  for  us,  or  a 

Cornish  Piano  or  Organ  Free 


References  t  Your  bank, 
our  bank,  any  bank. 


ORGANS  $25 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 


CORNISH  &  COJ 

WASHINGTON.  N.  J. 


ESTABLISH  ED  5  O  V  EA  f\  s 


EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 

Dr  W  0  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb., 77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee,  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  r-ree  of 
charge  his  80  pagebook,"The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 

War  on  High  Prices 

 [HIGH  GRADE  GUITAR  wilhbeautifulmahog- 

•  sill  any  finish,  a  very  fine,  sweet  toned  instrument, 
H  with  extra  set  of  strings,  and  Book  of  Chords, 
#<ES  fully  guaranteed;  equal  to  any  retailed  at$6.00, 
W  ft  our  price  S2. 90.  Stradivarina  Model  Violin 
lllli  and  outfit  complete  sold  by  dealers  at  $8.00,  our 
price  $3.15.  Mandolin,  dealers  price 
86.00,  our  price  $2.75.  A  $7.00  Banjo 
.nickel  plated  rim  for  $3,QO.  AlsoCame- 
|ras,  Graphophones  and  all  kinds  of  Music- 
||al  instruments  shipped  direct  at  lowest 
■  wholesale  prices,  C.  O.  D.  without  one  cent 
in  advance.  ORCAlMS  &.  PIANOS 
of  fine  tone,  elegant  finish  and  thorough 
i  workmanship  sent  on  20,  30  or  60  days 
\free  trial  at  one-half  dealers  piices. 
fPianos  from  $132. T5  upwards.  OrganB 
I  from  $81.75  upwards.  A  $800  Kenwood 
'  Piano  for  $150.  A  $T6  Organ  for$8« 
Write  at  once  for  large  illustrated  cata- 
logue FREE.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
160  W.  Van  Bnren  St..  TS  7,      Chicago,  111. 

YOU  PAY  NOTHING 

to  examine  our  goods.  Eefore  you  buy  a 
gold  tilled  watch  cut  this  out  and  send  to 
us  with  your  name  and  express  office  nd- 
dress.andwewillsendyoufor  examination 
before  paying  a  cent  C.0.D.S495 
EXPRESS  CHARKKS  PAlbV  «»  •• 
this  beautifully  14k  gold  plated, 
double  hunting  casB  elegant  en- 
graved, stein  wind  and  stem  set 
watch,  fitted  with  a  finely  jeweled, 
accurately  adjusted  movement, 
guaranteed  a  correct  timekeeper, 
the  finest  in  the  worldf  or  the  price. 
After  examination  if  you  consider 
itagreat bargain,  andequalin  ap- 
pearance to  any  $35.00  gold  filled 
watch  warranted  20  years,  pay  the 
cxpressagentourspecial  intruduc- 
tav  price  *3.Sj  and  the  watch  is  yours.  Mention  if  you  wish  ladies 
-orients  size.   H.  FARBER  &  €0.,  33  Quuicy  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  ?°ilJ!l0?™5s 

J^*\.    with  3c  of  Oil. 

,||^  *yw®°9ss®soaQ*GO*oso9s!®sa*»s*aos«®ss%^Nokmulins8.  War- 
yjSr  ranted  3  years.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  invented.  Sample  with 
Terms  prepaid,  15c.    YANKEE  KINDLE  R  CO. , BLOCK  47.  0LNEY.  ILL. 

A  Tit  l*rr-^t~*I^  SILK  REMNANTS,  enough  for  quilts,  50c. 
LiKA/V  WIIkK  Xarge package handsomeeolorslOo. JERSEY. 
W  »     "  VJIVI*  sttK  M1U;j  Bw  5„  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J . 
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TUB  FARM  A1NO  F1RBSIDB 


November  IS,  1900 


PA'S  IN  POLITICS 

I  bet  there  ain't  a  family 
That's  flj-in'  half  as  high  as  we 
An'  slingin'  airs  at  every  turn, " 
With  money  in  the  house  to  burn. 
We're  livin'  now  in  scrumptuous  style. 
An'  ma  says  of'n,  with  a  smile. 
They  ain't  none  of  us  got  no  kicks 
Since  pa  got  into  politics. 

When  he  was  poor  an'  had  to  work, 
To  make  his  livin",  like  a  Turk, 
Ho  used  to  say  this  ole  world  were 
A  vain  delusion  an'  a  snare! 
It  tuk  all  he  could  scrape  an'  get 
To  feed  an'  dress  us,  but  you  bet 
He  ain't  in  that  orful  fix 
Since  he  got  into  politics. 

He  says  the  man  that  labors  is 
A  chump  that  isn't  onto  his  biz, 
An'  hasn't  sense  'null  in  his  brains 
To  chase  him  indoors  when  it  rains. 
He  used  to  be  that  way,  but  tuk 
A  tumble,  an'  the  best  of  luck 
Falls  his  way  like  a  thousand  bricks 
Since  he  went  into  politics. 

He's  wearin'  clothes  that's  mighty  ripe. 
An'  smokes  seegars  'stead  of  his  pipe, 
An'  gits  shaved  at  the  barber's  where 
They  squirt  rumsquintum  on  his  hair. 
He  talks  about  combines  an'  rings 
An'  fusion  an'  some  other  things, 
An'  says  he's  onto  all  tbeir  tricks 
Since  he  got  into  politics. 

Pa  used  to  be  a  Christian,  an' 
Could  sing  an'  pray  to  beat  the  ban', 
An'  jest  to  guide  our  footsteps  right 
Had  family  prayers  every  night; 
But  now  we're  all  in  bed  when  he 
Comes  home  at  night,  au'  ma  says  she 
Imagines  pious  things  won't  mix 
In  corjial  way  with  politics. 

Ma  asked  him  once  if  it  was  right 
To  help  the  corporations  fight 
The  hones'  people,  an'  he  clinked 
Some  dollars  in  his  hand,  an'  winked, 
An'  said  she  mustn't  chaw  the  rag 
'Long  as  she  stands  an'  holds  the  bag 
Whilst  he  climbs  up  the  tree  an'  picks 
The  golden  plums  of  politics. 

— Denver  Post. 

a. 

GOOD  STORIES  OF  A  BISHOP 

Many  anecdotes  were  told  of  Bishop 
Williams,  of  Connecticut,  after  his 
death,  for  the  good  bishop  was  as 
well  known  for  his  love  of  fun  as  for 
his  earnest  piety. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  a  measure  was 
proposed  and  explained  by  its  originator,  but 
with  such  incoherence  that  nobody  under- 
stood it.  A  second  speaker  essayed  to  make 
the  matter  clear,  but  only  darkened  It.  When 
he  had  finished,  Bishop  Benjamin  Smith,  of 
Kentucky,  tried  to  explain  the  question  and 
also  the  explanations.  Feeling  that  he  had 
failed,  he  said: 

"Bishop  Williams  smiles.  What  has  he  to 
say  about  it?" 

"Only  this,"  said  the  old  bishop,  "that  'the 
mess  of  Benjamin  was  found  to  be  greater 
than  the  mess  of  any  of  his  brethren.'  " 

"The  humor  of  Dr.  Williams."  says  a  friend, 
"was  always  present  and  ready  like  the  flash 
of  sunlight.  It  had  one  peculiarity — it  never 
scorched  nor  left  a  scar  behind." 

At  an  assemblage  of  noted  men  .a  lawyer 
who  conducts  the  legal  business  of  a  great 
railway  system  tried  to  "guy  the  parson"  by 
malicious  quizzing.   At  last  he  said: 

"Why  don't  you  get  these  railway  managers 
to  give  you  a  pass  over  their  roads,  bishop? 
You  can  pay  for  it  by  giving  them  entrance- 
tickets  into  heaven." 

"Oh,  no!"  gently  replied  the  bishop.  "I 
would  not  part  them  so  far  from  their  consul 
In  the  other  world." 

The  laugh  was  general,  and  the  lawyer 
concluded  to  "let  the  parson  alone." — Youth's 
Companion. 

4. 

TOO  HEALTHY 

Asket — "Back  home  again,  eh?  What  was 
the  matter— too  healthy  for  you  out  there?" 

Doctor — "Exactly.  There  was  only  one  case 
of  sickness  in  the  town  the  whole  time  I  was 
there." 

Asket— "And  I  suppose  some  other  doctor 
bad  that?" 

T)octor— "No,  I  had  It.  It  was  homesick- 
ness."— Philadelphia  Press. 


DISCUSSING  LITERATURE 

"Who  is  your  favorite  author?"  asked  the 
fluffy  summer  girl. 

"Confucius,"  answered  the  distinguished 
Chinaman.    "All  our  people  read  him." 

"Confucius?'*  she  repeated.  "Why— er— 
what  magazine  does  he  write  for?"— Wash- 
ington Star. 


BRET  HARTE  AND  THE  WAITRESS 

Bret  Harte  has  been  so  long  a  resident  of 
Great  Britain  that  the  days  of  his  early 
fame,  when  he  was  a  new  writer  and  when 
from  time  to  time  he  appeared  on  American 
lecture-platforms,  seem  very  far  away. 

He  still  loves  to  tell  anecdotes  of  those 
early  days,  and  among  his  stories  is  one  of 
the  time  that  he  lectured  at  the  famous  New 
England  town  of  Concord,  Mass. 

On  the  morning  following  his  lecture  he 
went  down  into  the  dining-room  of  the  inn 
with  his  mind  filled,  with  thoughts  of  the  men 
who  had  made  the  name  of  Concord  so  widely 
famous. 

He  looked  dreamily  from  the  window,  fan- 
cying Hawthorne  and  Emerson  and  Thoreau 
and  Alcott  as  they  once  paced  along  that 
village  street.  He  was  so  wrapped  up  in 
thoughts  of  the  past  that  he  forgot  the  pres- 
ent, and  did  not  notice  that  a  prim  young 
woman  waiter  was  standing  patiently  beside 
him. 

When  she  saw  that  at  length  she  was  ob- 
served she  rattled  out  swiftly  and  without  a 
break  between  any  of  the  words: 

"Mush,  coffee,  tea,  ham,  eggs  and  bacon.  I 
enjoyed  your  lecture  last  night  very  much 
Mr.  Harte;  there  was  a  very  select  audience.' 
—Saturday  Evening  Post. 


A  GOOD  STORY 

John  Drew  gives  the  following  as  "one  of 
the  best  stories  I  ever  heard:" 

"He  had  lost  his  life  in  the  great  Johns- 
town flood.  He  was  dead.  But  the  appalling 
scenes  and  incidents  of  that  terrible  event 
were  still  the  only  things  on  which  he  could 
fix  his  thoughts.  As  he  entered  the  pearly 
gates  of  the  spirit  world  he  was  so  full  of  his 
subject  that  he  felt  he  must  talk  of  it. 

"He  approached  an  aged  man  and  told  him 
the  story  of  how  he  died,  and  gave  him  a  vivid 
word-picture  of  the  scenes  of  devastation  in 
connection  with  the  flood.  It  was  a  lurid 
tale,  but  to  the  Johnstown  man's  surprise  his 
auditor  showed  little  interest  in  it;  in  fact, 
he  seemed  rather  bored.  The  flood  victim 
told  the  next  man  he  accosted  of  the  old 
man's  indifference  to  his  siory. 

"  'That's  not  strange,'  said  the  second 
man.   'Do  you  know  who  that  was?' 

"  'I  do  not,'  replied  the  Pennsylvanian. 
'I've  only  just  arrived.' 

"  'Oh,'  said  the  other,  'that  accounts  for  it. 
You  were  talking  to  Noah.'  "—Chicago  Post. 


TIMELY 

Many  who  have  enjoyed  the  interesting  col- 
lection of  Burbank's  Indian  portraits  would 
have  appreciated  a  little  story  about  Barat- 
chia,  "The  Belle  of  the  Southern  Utes,"  of 
whom  two  pictures  were  exhibited.  A  party 
of  Eastern  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  a 
photographer,  traveling  through  a  small 
Western  town  had  the  young  squaw  pointed 
out  to  them.  Wishing  to  get  a  picture,  they 
persuaded  her  to  mount  a  bicycle,  and  the 
Indian  beauty — blanket,  beads  and  all— on  a 
'98  model  would  have  been  a  fine  sight,  but 
alas!  she  had  never  learned  the  fine  art  of 
riding.  She  "wabbled,"  and  the  man  from 
New  York  sprang  to  steady  the  wheel, 
whereupon  the  girl,  to  get  her  balance,  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and — the  kodak 
snapped.  The  New-Yorker  insisted  upon 
buying  the  plate,  but  rumor  has  it  that  one 
little  blue  print  was  first  struck  off  by  a  fun- 
loving  friend  and  sent  East  to  the  wife,  who 
wili  doubtless  have  a  warm  reception  for  her 
husband  on  his  return.— Chicago  Journal. 


SHE  KNEW  THE  SIGN 

"Say,  ma,  the  gentleman  who  is  sitting  op- 
posite us  danced  with  me  several  times.  Do 
you  think  that  would  justify  me  in  thinking 
that  he  may  have  serious  intentions  toward 
me?" 

"No,  my  child!  You  see  that  he's  carefully 
folding  up  his  napkin— the  monster  is  mar- 
ried!"—Fllegende  Blaetter. 


GROUNDS  FOR  DIVORCE 

Judge— "What  are  your  grounds  for  seeking 
a  divorce?" 

Plaintiff— "Well,  my  husband  has  developed 
a  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  the  race 
and  for  making  life  worth  living,  and  he  is 
practising  on  me." 

Judge— "Granted." 


NOT  IN  HIS  CASE 

Mr.  Addlepate — "Where  ignorance  Is  bliss, 
you  know,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

Mrs.  Wilikins — "Yes,  I  know.  Still  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  your  hat  is  all 
jammed  in  at  the  top." 

Then  he  felt  mean  for  half  an  hour.— Truth. 


HERE  IS  HEALTH 


These  Four  New 
Preparations  com- 
prise a  complete 
treatment  for  nearly 
all  the  ills  of  life. 

The  Food=emul- 
slon  is  needed  by 
some,  the  Tonic  by 
others,  the  Expec- 
torant by  others,  the 
Jelly  by  others  still, 
and  all  four,  or  any 
three,  or  two,  or 
any  one,  may  be 
used  singly  or  in 
combination,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  Full  in- 
structions with  each 
set  of  four  free  rem- 
edies, represented  in 
this  illustration. 


NOTE. — The  Slocum  System  is  medicine  reduced  to  an 
exact  science  by  America's  foremost  specialist,  and  our  readers 
are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  Dr.  Slocum's  generous  offer. 
When  writing  the  Doctor  please  mention  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side and  greatly  oblige. 

THESE  FOUR  REHEDIES 

Represent  a  New  system  of  medicinal  treatment  for  the  weak,  and  those  suffering  from  wasting 
diseases,  weak  lungs,  coughs,  sore  throat,  catarrh,  consumption  and  other  pulmonary  troubles, 

or  inflammatory  conditions  of  nose,  throat  and  lungs. 

The  treatment  is  free.  You  have  only  to  write  to  obtain  it. 

By  the  system  devised  by  DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  the  great  specialist  in  pulmonary  and  kindred 
diseases,  the  needs  of  the  sick  body  are  supplied  by  the  FOUR  distinct  remedies  constituting  his 
Special  Treatment  known  as  the  Slocum  System. 

Whatever  your  disease,  one  or  more  of  these  four  remedies  will  be  of  benefit  to  you. 

According  to  the  needs  of  your  case,  fully  explained  in  the  treatise  given  free  with  the  free  rem- 
edies, you  may  take  one,  or  any  two,  or  three,  or  all  four,  in  combination. 

The  ailments  of  women  and  delicate  children  are  speedily  relieved. 

The  four  remedies  form  a  panoply  of  strength  against  disease  in  whatever  shape  it  may  attack  you. 

THE  FREE  OFFER-WRITE 

To  obtain  these  four  FREE  preparations,  illustrated  above,  write,  mentioning  the  Farm  and 
Fireside,  in  which  you  read  this  article,  to 

DR.  T.  A..  SLOCUM,  98  Pine  Street,  New  York, 

giving  name  and  full  address.  The  four  free  remedies  will  then  be  sent  you,  in  the  hope  that  if  they 
do  you  good  you  will  recommend  them  to  your  friends. 


A  HEALTH  RESORT 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  on  the  Kansas 
City  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
all-the-year-around  health  and  pleasure  re- 
sorts in  the  United  States.  The  use  of  its 
waters  has  benefited  a  great  many  sufferers. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Bail- 
way  has  just  issued  a  finely  illustrated 
booklet,  describing  the  resort  and  telling  of 
its  advantages,  which  will  be  sent  free  on 
application  to  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  with  two-cent 
stamp  inclosed  for  postage. 


FREE  RUPTURE  CURE! 

If  ruptured  write  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  F  Main  Street, 
Adams,  New  York,  and  lie  will  send  free  a  trial  of 
his  wonderful  method.  Whether  skeptical  or  not 
get  this  free  method  and  try  the  remarkable  inven- 
tion that  cures  without  paiu,  danger,  operation  or 
detention  from  work.   Write  to-day.   Don't  wait. 


Facial  l!lcml»hes.Tcttcr,Salt 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Ring  Worm,  Itching 
m  -mr  m  ™  m  m  m  m  —  Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  86c.  A.  O.  PILSON, 
Pharmacist,  IBS?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECZEMA 


1  M  A  *J  Silk  Fringe  Cardi,  Lots,  Trastptreat,  Es- 
I  A  /  I  cort  *  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Pussies, 
■  •«  New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  Ac.  Finest 

Sample  Book  of  Visiting  A  Hidden  Nime  fa  a  rna 
Cards,  BijFfrest  Catalogue.  Send  2c  eUrap  I!  A  Ullx 
fox  all.  OaiO  CARD  CO..  CADIZ.  OHIO.  UMI1UU 


A 


GENTS  yobrsfoK7  Battles'  Seeds 

sales 


New  plan.    Quick  sales.    Splendid  outfit.    Writ©  to-day. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


MAGIC  GOEDOMETER 

Silver,  also  Rods  and  Needles.  Circular  2  cents. 
B.  0.  STACFFEIt,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Harrlsr/urg,  Pa. 


ONE  YEAR  for-  lO  CENTS 

We  send  our  large  16- page,  64-col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Dec- 
orations, Fashions,  Household  .Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture.  Poultry,  etc-,  one 
year  for  10  cents,  If  you  also  send  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 
WOMAN'S  FA  KM  JOURNAL,  4312  Eattoii  Ave.,  Snint  Louis.  Mo. 


BED-WETTING 


Dr.  f.  £.  May,  Bloom irjgton,  Qk 


FAT 


Howto  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 
>St.,  New  York  City,  writes:1 
'  It  reduced  my  weight  4Q  lbs.  three  years  ago,  and  I  bvrt 
not  gained  an  ounce  since.  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  is 
water-  Any  one  can  make  it  at  borne  at  little  expense.  No 
siarvmtr,  No  sickness.  We  will  mail  f  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  eto. 

Hall  Chemical  Co-, 

Dept  B,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


KIDNEY 

Any  sufferer  from 
diseases,  Brlght's 
troubles,  and  any 
ary  tract,  by  send 
Dr.  D.  A.  Williams, 
will  receive  by: 

free,  Trial  Treatment  of  the  one  medlcine~tbat~wiil 
permanently  cure  after  everything  else  has  failed 


AND  BLADDER 

CURE  FREE. 

kidney  and  bladder 
disease,  urethral 
disease  of  the  min- 
ing   address  to 

°.ast  Hampton,  Conn. 

mail,  absolutely 


^■v   jsh.         hs.  jps.  Send  us  your  address 

fll  IBS  Wk  A  II A  \m  SJA  and  we  willshowyou 

*V       K    fl  llfl  W  lllll  S3  how  to  make  »3  a  day 

■Jj  fffjB  sf  w  absolutely  sure;  wo 

^sl*  ^U^fr  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  rememborwe  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

ROYaL  HAM  r'Al'Tl  KING  CO.,       Box206,  Detroit,  Web. 


RINGER 

NO  CAUSTIC  ^  y  NO  KNIFE 

Ml  PAIN  ^""^  NO  TORTURE 

CURE  IN  FROM  5  TO  20  DAYS.  Written  guarantee. 
NO  CURE,  NO  PAY.  Free  treatise.  I>R.  GRAY  CAN- 
CER CO.,  215  South  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Gu 
NO 
T2t\ 


RED 


to  write  for  our  260-page  free  book. 
Tells  how  men  with  small  capital 
can  make  money  with  a  Magic 
_  Lantern  or  Stereopticon. 
MCALLISTER,  *tg.  Optician,  4a  Nassau  St..  N.  Y. 


U7n  F>o«r  £  1  Q  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with  rigs 
flfC  rflj  Cp'O  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
JAVELLE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kansas. 


DIIDTIIDC  CURED  while  you  work.  You 

rlUr  I  KM  W\  C  pay  84  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIKS,  Box  513,  Westbrook,  Maine 


nUACIUUCC  CURED  OR  NO  PAY.  C.  H. 
LI  t  ArNt  J  J   ROWAN,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


NoVEMBru  ir>.  tfJOO 
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[continued  from  page  13 

PREPARING  FOR  WINTER 

■he  long-,  hot  summer  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  season  of  crisp^ 
cool  morning's,  golden,  sunny 
If'nil'ft  days,  ^he  breath  of  whose  air 
flushed  the  cheek  like  wine, 
and  chilly  evening's,  when  an 
open  wood-lire  is  a  very  cheer- 
ful companion.  But  we  know  the  cold 
and  storms  of  winter  are  not  far  away, 
so  while  we  enjoy  all  this  loveliness  we 
must  not  delay  too  long  the  cold- 
weather  preparations.  As  in  the  sum- 
mer arrangement  Of  the  house  the  main 
idea  is  to  make  it  look  as  cool  as  possi- 
ble, so  in  winter  we  not  only  try  to 
make  the  rooms  warm,  but  also  to  have 
them  look  so. 

The  ideal  way  to  heat  a  house,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  with  a  furnace,  the 
supply  of  air  for  which  is  brought  di- 
rectly from  out  of  doors;  but  the 
eye  craves  something  more,  and  happy 
are  they  who  have  every  room  and  pas- 
sageway warmed  to  an  even  temper- 
ature, and  then  in  whose  living-room,  at 
least,  where  the  family  congregates  in 
the  evening,  an  open  Are  is  kept  burn- 
ing. It  not  only  pleases  the  eye  and 
adds  to  the  cozy  and  comfortable  ap- 
pearance of  the  room,  but  there  is  no 
better  means  of  ventilation.  Now  is 
the  time  when  the  heating  apparatus, 
whatever  it  is,  should  be  overhauled 
and  put  in  order,  pipes  and  chimneys 
cleaned  of  soot,  and  the  winter's  supply 
of  fuel  laid  in.  If  the  house  is  exposed 
to  winds,  double  windows  and  storm- 
doors  add  much  to  the  warmth.  If 
doors  or  windows  have  become  loose- 
fitting',  weather-strips  are  easily  applied 
and  keep  out  cold  drafts.  Heavy  cur- 
tains at  the  windows  will  add  to  the 
air  of  warmth  and  comfort  of  the 
room,  but  they  should  be  so  hung  as 
to  be  pushed  entirely  to  tlie  sides,  to 
let  in  the  sunshine  during'  the  da}',  and 
drawn  over  the  windows  closely  at 
nights  -  In  my  house  are  two  doors 
cspening  on  porches  which  are  not  used 
in  the  winter.  I  have  found  that  heavy 
curtains  hung'  over  these  doors  keep 
out  cold  drafts  and  make  the  rooms 
look  warmer. 

Next  to  the  warmth  and  warm-look- 
ing furnishings  of  a  house  light  adds 
to  the  good  cheer  of  winter  evenings. 
For  safety  and  convenience  a  bracket- 
lainp  with  a' reflector  is  best  for  the 
kitchen;  in  the  hall  a  subdued  light 
which  shines  through  a  red  shade  in- 
tensifies the  warmth  and  comfort  which 
greet  one  coming-  in  from  the  wintry 
cold.  The  general  living--room,  where 
the  family  gathers  to  spend  the  winter 
evenings,  should  be  the  best-lighted 
room  in  the  house,  so  that  each  person 
may  have  just  the  light  that  suits  them 
best  for  writing,  sewing  or  reading. 
Beally  handsome  lamps  are  not  expen- 
sive now,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
one  to  stint  their  family  in  this  respect. 
See  to  it  that  the  children  have  a  good 
fight  if  they  are  reading  or  studying, 
and  that  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  come 
from  above  and  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Hanging-lamps  are  not  used  so  much 
as  formerly,  and  when  they  are  used 
heed  to  be  suirplemented  by  others  to 
give  the  light  just  where  it  is  needed. 

Now  that  the  house  is  all  in  order  for 
winter  it  is  time  to  arrange  for  a  good 
supply  of  reading  matter.  We  have 
found  a  magazine  club  very  satisfac- 
tory, as  by  it  we  have  the  reading  of 
eight  magazines  for  the  cost  of  two. 
Four  families  combine,  and  each  family 
subscribes  for  two  magazines;  then  the 
first  of  each  month  number  one  sends 
their  magazines  to  number  two,  num- 
ber two  sends  theirs  to  number  three, 
and  number  three  sends  to  number 
four,  and  number  four  sends  to  num- 
ber  one.  Each  family  keeps  the  two 
magazines  a  week  and  then  sends  them 
t  o  the  next  in  order.  At  t  he  end  of  the 
month  your  own  magazines  come  back 
to  you  and  you  are  ready  to  start  the 
new  ones  on  their  round. 

•  Maid  a  McL. 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  OBLIGATION 

It  has  been  said  that  at  the  roll-call 
of  the  virtues  gratitude  is  either  the 
last  to  appear  or  is  altogether  absent. 


Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  gratitude  does  not 
invariably  accompany  her  sister  virtues, 
nor  can  her  presence  always  be  readily 
discerned  when  occasion  calls  for  it. 

Yet  if  the  truth  were  known  we 
might  find  that  obligation  bears  down 
upon  every  one,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
professional  tramp  and  beggar,  who, 
after  all,  by  a  paradox,  earn  their  living 
professionally,  and  are  beholden  to 
none. 

A  dear  old  lady — the  well-beloved  of 
a  large  circle  of  wealthy  nephews  and 
nieces — came  home  one  day  from  the 
city  where  she  had  been  visiting  them, 
her  arms  laden  with  packages,  which 
she  tossed  separately  and  with  some 
force  upon  the  kitchen  table.  "Here's  a 
black  silk  dress  for  me,"  she  said. 
"Here's  another  for  Nettie,  and  one  for 
Julia.  Here's  a  box  of  gloves  and  one 
of  handkerchiefs.  Here  are  three 
lovely  hats,  one  apiece" — as  the  hat-box 
with  greater  care  was  der>osited  with 
the  rest — "and  what's  better  than  all, 
girls,  the  thanking's  done." 

Yes,  the  "thanking"  was  done,  and  to 
the  independent,  sensitive  yet  grateful 
spirit  that  meant  relief  unspeakable. 
One  would  naturally  think  it  ought 
never  to  be  a  burden  to  express  grat- 
itude for  kindness  shown,  for  gifts  ten- 
dered, yet  if  the  kindness  is  constantly 
renewed,  and  if  circumstances  render  it 
impossible  to  make  clear  by  grateful 
service  one's  appreciation  of  the  gifts, 
the  cumulative  effect  is  often  a  weight 
of  obligation  oppressive  to  the  spirit 
and  paralyzing  to  the  tongue. 

It  is,  in  truth,  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive;  it  is  certainly  far  more 
pleasant,  and  the  luxury  of  large  giv- 
ing is  one  which  all  may  well  covet  if 
only  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it.  But 
it  is  for  him  whom  Fate  has  made  the 
recipient — not  the  giver — to  study  the 
art  of  expressing  happily  the  gratitude 
that  he  feels.  It  is  not  always  best  ex- 
pressed by  formal  thanks;  there  is  a 
fine  grace  of  acceptance  that  even  with- 
out words  cannot  fail  to  be  understood, 
and  that  in  some  circumstances  is  in 
itself  the  highest  type  of  generosity. 
And  for  him  whom  Pate  has  blessed — 
the  happy  one,  because  the  giver — it  is 
also  well  for  him  to  study  tact  and  ten- 
derness in  his  bestowing.  To  aid  an- 
other in  helping  himself,  when  that  is 
possible,  is  the  truer  kindness,  the  bet- 
ter gift,  lest  otherwise  the  weight  of 
obligation  press  down  too  heavily  upon 
some  independent,  courageous  and  yet 
helpless  soul.        Lilla  A.  Whitney. 


A  NEW  GAME  IN  DENVER 

The  Dictionary  Girl. — We  are  "way 
out  West,"  and  the  sun  does  not  reach 
us  so  quickly  as  it  does  Eastern  read- 
ers; other  good  things  as  well  are  some- 
times late  in  reaching  us,  hence  this 
new  game  to  us  may  not'  be  new  to  oth- 
ers. Have  you  ever  had  "The  Diction- 
ary Girl"  as  an  evening's  entertainment? 
If  you  have  not  you  will  be  repaid  if 
you  try  it  at  your  earliest  opportunity. 
Like  all  other  entertainments  that  are 
really  entertaining  it  must  be  prepared 
beforehand.  It  takes  but  a  short  time, 
as  I  know  from  experience,  to  copy  the 
requisite  number,  one  for  each  expected 
guest.  It  is  much  better  to  have  these 
copies  made  on  a  type-writer  if  possible. 
The  game  explains  itself.  The  list  of 
girls  is  given  out,  with  space  opposite 
for  their  names.  To  the  one  naming 
the  greatest  number  of  girls  correctly  a 
pocket-dictionary  is  given  as  a  prize. 
A  primer  is  presented  to  the  "booby." 

A  disagreeable  girl — Annie  Mosity. 

A  sweet  girl — Carrie  Mell. 

A  big-hearted  girl — Jennie  Bosity. 

A  smooth  girl — Amelia  Bate. 

A  clear  case  of  a  girl — E.  Lucy  Date. 

A  geometric  girl — Polly  Gon. 

A  not  orthodox  girl — Hettie  Eodox. 

A  rich  girl — Mary  Gold. 

A  nice  girl — Ella  Gant. 

A  flower  girl — Bhoda  Dendron. 

A  musical  girl — Sarah  A'ade. 

A  profound  girl — Metta  Physics, 

A  star  girl — Meta  Oric. 

A  clinging  girl — Jessie  Mine. 

A  nervous  girl — -Hester  leal. 

A  muscular  girl — Gallic  Sthenics. 

A  lively  girl — Annie  Mation. 

An  uncertain  girl — Eva  Nescent. 

A  sad  girl — Ella  G. 

A  great  big  girl — Ella  Phant. 

A  warlike  girl — Millie  Tary. 

Ella  Baetlett  Simmons. 


WASTING  AWAY 


AN  ATHLETE 


■iAU  FATE 


This  is  the  story  of  a  strong  man. 
He  had  been  captain  of  his  foot-ball 
eleven  and  a  crack  all-around  athlete. 
He  was  the  picture  of  manly  health  and 
vigor,  envied  by  men  and  admired  by 
women.  One  day  he  was  taking  a  prac- 
tise spin  on  the  river  when  a  drenching 
storm  came  up.  When  he  returned  to 
the  boat-house  he  sat  around  in  his 
wet  flannels  without  a  thought  of  dan- 
ger. What  could  hurt  him?  He  was 
"as  hard  as  nails."  After  awhile  he 
develops  a  little  hacking  cough  which 
somehow  won't  be  thrown  off.  In  time 
he  finds  he  hasn't  the  ambition  he 
formerly  had.  Exercise  wearies  him. 
He  is  losing  weight.  It  is  not  very 
long  before  he  finds  himself  weak  and 
emaciated,    stretched    out   in   a  chair 


theoretical. 


knowing  that  he  is  wasting  away  day 
by  day  and  hour  by  hour.  It  seems  a 
long  way  from  that  chair  to  the  grid- 
iron and  the  diamond,  a  great  change 
from  that  dripping  athlete  in  the  boat- 
house  to  this  weak  and  wasted  invalid. 
But  the  way  is  indeed  very  short.  It 
is  a  way  which  thousands  tread  every 
year,  and  the  beginning  of  the  way 
which  leads  to  such  a  sad  ending  is 

A  TROUBLESOME  cough 

No  man  or  woman  is  so  strong  as 
to  be  able  to  treat  lightly  an  ailment 
which  is  the  beginning  of  such  a  se- 
rious disease.  There  is  a  cure  for 
coughs  however  stubborn,  and  that 
cure  is  Doctor  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery. 

"I  am  feeling  quite  well,"  writes 
Miss  Dorcas  A.  Lewis,  of  No.  1129  24th 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C.,  "and  I  owe 
it  all  to  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  the  medicine.  I  had  been 
quite  a  sufferer  for  a  long  time,  and 
after  reading  Dr.  Pierce's  Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser  thought  I  would 
try  his  'Golden  Medical  Discovery.'  I 
commenced  taking  it  in  May,  1S99. 
Had  not  been  sleeping  well  for  a. long 
time.  Took  one  teaspoonful  of  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and 
slept  nearly  all  night  without  cough- 
ing, so  I  continued  taking  it.  I  am  in 
great  sympathy  with  everybody  who 
suffers  with  a  cough.  I  had  been  a  suf- 
ferer for  more  than  ten  years.  I  tried 
lots  of  different  medicines  and  different 
doctors,  but  did  not  feel  much  better. 
I  coughed  until  I  commenced  spitting- 
blood,  but  now  1  feel  much  stronger 
and  am  entirely  well.  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  the  best 
medicine  I  have  ever  taken." 

"Golden  Medical  Discovery"  is  not  to 
be  classed  with  ordinary  "cough  med- 
icines." When  the  cough  lias  been  ob- 
stinate and  deep-seated,  when  there 
have  been  weakness,  night-sweat s  and 
emaciation,  the  use  of  Doctor  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  has  been  the 
means  in  hundreds  of  cases  of  a  restora- 


tion ro  perfect  health.  The  reason  for 
this  success  is  that  the  "Discovery" 
strengthens  the  stomach  and  purifies 
the  blood,  thus  enabling  the  building 
up  of  the  wasted  tissues.  All  treat- 
ments of  consumption  recognize  the 
need  of  nourishment.  The  use  of  cod- 
liver  oil  is  only  an  attempt  to  impart 
nourishment  and  so  strength  to  the 
wasting  body.  The  oil  is  a  food,  but 
it  is  an  emergency  food.  In  its  very 
form  it  recognizes  the  weakness  of  the 
stomach.  "Golden  Medical  Discovery" 
strengthens  the  stomach,  so  that  food 
is  digested  and  assimilated.  The  body 
begins  to  put  on  healthy  flesh,  and 
strength  comes  back  again. 

FOUNDED  ON  FACTS 

The  claims  made  for  "Golden  Medical 
Discovery"  are  not  imaginative  or 
Every  claim  of  cure  is 
founded  on  a  solid  fact, 
a  written  record,  of  the 
cure  of  deep-seated 
coughs,  weak  lungs,  hem- 
orrhages, emaciation  and 
other  forms  of  disease 
which  if  neglected  or  un- 
skilfully treated  find  a 
fatal  termination  in  con- 
sumption. 

"I  had  a  cough  and 
night-sweats,  also  spit- 
ting of  blood;  no  life," 
writes  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cary. 
of  (Indian'  Hd.)  Black- 
wood, Assiniboia  Dist., 
N.  W.  Ty.  "I  could  not 
hold  any  weight;  my 
shoulders  would  give  way; 
had  pricking  pains  in  the 
chest,  also  nasal  catarrh 
and  constipation.  I  be- 
gan using  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
and  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days  I  seemed 
worse,  and  then  all  my 
nerves  felt  numb,  as  if 
they  were  being  roused 
up.  Used  about  ten  bot- 
tles of  'Golden  Medical 
Discovery,'  nine  of  'Fa- 
vorite Prescription,'  and 
four  vials  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Pleasant  Pellets,  and  six 
bottles  of  Dr.  Sage's 
Catarrh  Bemedy.  Now  I 
have  none  of  the  old  symptoms.  I  am 
so  far  as  well  as  ever  before.  I  shall 
recommend  Dr.  Pierce's  medicines  to 
my  friends." 

Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
is  confidently  recommended  for  pul- 
monary diseases  and  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  generally.  It  al- 
ways helps.  It  almost  always  cures.  It 
is  not  a  tonic  merely,  but  a  flesh-form- 
ing, body-building  medicine,  containing 
no  alcohol,  and  being  absolutely  free 
from  opium,  cocaine  and  all  other  nar- 
cotics. 

FREE  TO  THE  SICK 

Persons  suffering  from  disease  in 
chronic  forms  are  invited  to  consult 
Dr.  Pierce  by  letter,  free.  All  corre- 
sj>ondence  held  as  strictly  private  and 
sacredly  confidential.  Address  Dr.  B. 
V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sometimes  a  dealer  tempted  by  the 
little  more  profit  paid  by  less  meritori- 
ous medicines  will  offer  a  substitute  for 
"Golden  Medical  Discovery,"  claiming 
it  is  "just  as  good."  Do  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  imposed  tipon.  Insist  on 
getting  the  "Discovery." 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE 

Frank  J.  Smith,  of  413  Van  Siclin 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says:  "The 
Medical  Adviser  ought  to  be  in  every 
household.  I  have  already  got  some 
very  valuable  information  from  it 
which  alone  has  more  than  paid  for  the 
cost  of  the  book." 

This  great  work,  containing  100S 
pages  and  over  700  illustrations,  is  sent 
free,  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  ex- 
pense of  mailing-  only.  Send  31  one- 
cent  stamps  for  the  cloth-bound  volume 
or  only  21  stamps  for  the  book  in  paper 
covers.  Address  Dr.  B.  Y.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Employment 


that  nets  *5<>  lo 
$175  a  month. 
The  work  in  light 
and  pie  a  sa  Til  , 

_  _    _  town  or  country, 

■  ■■■  t  rave  1  i  n  g  or  at 

home.  No  gentleman  or  lady  of  fair  business  ability  but 
can  succeed  in  it  wherever  the  English  Jantfiiatre  is  used. 
No  Investment,  no  risk.  Special  inducements  NOW. 
Address  li.  Uniinatord,  125  Times  l!lUtf.,  Nt-w  York. 
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CUTTING  AND  CRUSHING  STALKS 

The  Stalk  Nuisance. — A  man 
may  raise  his  corn  and  cure  it 
in  the  manner  described  in  my 
former  articles,  giving  it  the 
very  best  of  care,  and  upon  placing 
it  before  the  stock  will  find  an  im- 
mense amount  of  waste,  especially  with 
large  corn,  while  the  butts  remaining 
in  the  manger  will  be  a  great  nuisance. 
Until  four  years  ago  I  lugged  them  out 
in  great  quantities.  They  were  a  sore 
trial  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  have 
several  times  been  so  disgusted  that  I 
burned  great  heaps  of  them.  In  the 
year  of  the  short  hay  crop  in  this  sec- 
tion I  purchased  a  ten-inch  cutter,  and 
undertook  to  cut  stalks  for  a  ten-cow 
dairy  by  hand,  and  after  cutting  enough 
for  two  nice  meals  I  considered  one 
experience  sufficient  to  advise  against 
trying  any  siich  foolish  operation.  But 
lugging  corn-stalk  butts  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue.  I  saw  the  picture  of  a  machine 
in  a.  catalogue,  studied  its  principle,  de- 
cided that  it  ought  to  be  far  ahead  of 
any  ordinary  cutter,  and  sent  an  order 
for  ail  outfit  consisting  of  a  two-horse 
tread-power  and  a  twelve-inch  cutter 
and  crusher.  Do  not  get  the  idea  con- 
fused with  a  shredder;  it  is  nothing  like 
one.  The  outfit  arrived  in  due  season, 
and  was  placed  in  position  for  business. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  like  the  "one- 
hoss  shay,"  a  wonder  and  nothing  less. 
People  came,  and  have  kept  coming 
from  far  and  near  to  see  it  in  opera- 
tion. 

How  the  Machine  Works. — I  will 
explain  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  know  that  this  machine  cuts  the 
stalks  the  same  as  any  cutter;  then 
they  fall  into  a  rapidly  revolving  cylin- 
der running  above  a  concave,  as  in  a 
threshing-machine,  sharpened  spikes  on 
both  cylinder  and  concave  running 
close  to  each  other.  The  shell,  or  out- 
side part,  of  the  stalk  is  torn  off  and 
broken  up,  usually  leaving  the  pith  in 
cylindrical  form.  Ears  large  or  small 
on  the  stalk  make  no  difference,  except 
to  take  a  little  more  power  to  run  the 
machine.  One  can  simply  detach  one 
wheel  that  drives  the  crusher,  put  in 
a  board  that  comes  with  the  machine, 
and  you  are  ready  to  cut  hay  or  straw 
as  with  any  ordinary  cutter.  Hay  or 
straw,  being  fine  and  light,  will  clog  if 
run  into  the  crusher.  Green  stalks  can 
be  cut  and  crushed  the  same  as  when 
dry.  I  will  give  briefly  my  method  of 
feeding  cut  and  crushed  stalks,  thus  an- 
swering questions  frequently  asked  me. 

Successful  Feeding. — In  the  first 
place,  does  the  fodder  go  any  farther, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent?  In  the  old 
way  of  feeding  I  gave  each  cow  three 
large  bundles  of  stalks  a  day,  and  all 
know  about  how  much  would  be  waste. 
With  early-cut,  well-cured  corn-fodder 
run  through  the  cutter  and  crusher  the 
cattle  will  eat  ninety-five  per  cent  until 
about  the  middle  of  February;  from 
that  time  on  they  do  not  like  the  stalks 
so  well.  I  feed  each  cow  three  bushels 
a  day,  which  is  about  all  she  will  eat 
clean.  A  good  average  bundle  of  stalks 
will  make  one  and  one  half  bushels 
when  run  through  the  machine.  A 
good  many  farmers  have  nad  their  en- 
tire crop  of  stalks  cut  in  the  fall  and 
piled  up  in  the  mow,  where  they  are 
sure  to  heat  and  mold.  Nine  out  of 
ten  inexperienced  men  will  say  that 
heating  will  soften  and  make  them  bet- 
ter. Don't  you  believe  it!  I  do  not 
like  to  have  my  cut  stalks  even  heat. 
The  cows  will  eat  them  best  when  cut 
fresh  every  day.  I  have  a  room  in  my 
basement  large  enough  to  contain  cut 
stalks  for  fifteen  cattle  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  but  I  cut  twice  a  week  all 
winter,  and  the  crushing  part  is  as 
much  ahead  of  the  old  way  as  the  old 
way  was  ahead  of  not  cutting  at  all. 
To  say  I  am  pleased  with  what  was  at 
first  an  experiment  is  putting  it  mildly. 

Tread-powers  are  fast  coming  back 
into  general  use,  and  I  believe  them  to 
be  the  power  for  a  farmer.  Most  peo- 
ple know  little  about  them,  and  then 
only  of  the  old-fashioned  kinds.  There 
is  as  much  difference  between  the 
modern  tread  and  the  one  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  as  between  mowing-ma- 
chines compared  the  same  way.  Many 
people  are  prejudiced  against  putting 


a  horse  in  a  tread-power,  and  speak  of 
accidents  known  to  have  occurred  years 
ago.  That  is  all  done  away  with  now. 
I  once  tried  putting  the  bull  in  the 
tread,  but  where  one  has  any  amount 
of  work  and  good  horses  he  would  bet- 
ter not  bother  with  an  animal  so  stupid 
in  this  direction  as  a  bull.  If  in  need 
of  any  amount  of  power  it  could  not 
be  acquired  without  two,  three  or  four 
year  old  bulls,  and  a  man  will  fool  away 
some  time  before  he  gets  them  to  work 
without  constant  attention.  Another 
requirement  for  an  ainmal  to  work  in 
a  tread  is  to  be  properly  shod.  It  is  no 
trick  at  all  to  get  a  horse  to  work  in  a 
tread.  Put  him  in  the  first  few  times 
fully  harnessed,  and  one  at  a  time. 
Have  one  man  tend  the  brake,  while 
you  walk  in  the  tread  by  the  side  of 
the  horse,  to  give  him  confidence,  being 
gentle  with  him,  governing  the  motion 
until  he  has  acquired  the  proper  step, 
which  usually  takes  from  about  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes.  Be  very  careful  not 
to  scare  him  at  first,  and  the  most 
spirited  horses  often  make  the  best 
treaders.  The  only  real  difficulty  is  in 
the  horses  crowding  sometimes  when 
two  are  put  in  together.  Teach  each 
one  separately.  They  very  soon  learn 
to  go  in  and  out  easily,  and  work  with 
the  tie-strap  entirely  free.  Risk  of  ac- 
cidents is  almost  entirely  obviated  by 
the  use  of  the  patent  governors.  A 
horse  is  not  injured  in  the  least  for  any 
other  occupation,  but  gets  much  needed 
exercise  in  winter. 

Facts  About  It. — The  first  cost  of  a 
good  tread-power  is  considerable,  but 
once  acquired  it  costs  nothing  for  fuel, 
and  as  it  is  nearly  always  used  in  cold 
weather  you  do  not  need  to  wait  to  get 
up  steam;  water  does  not  freeze  or 
pipes  burst,  but  it  is  always  ready,  and 
with  proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime  for 
farm  use.  On  green  stalks  my  two- 
horse  tread  will  run  a  twelve-inch  cut- 
ter to  its  full  capacity  with  one  horse. 
Two  horses  in  the  power  will  run  a  six- 
teen-inch  cutter  and  twenty-four  feet 
of  carrier  full  capacity.  A  twelve-inch 
cutter  and  crusher  is  right  for  a  two- 
horse  tread  on  dry  stalks.  The  power 
is  gained  entirely  from  the  weight  of 
the  horses.  The  larger  the  horses  the 
more  power  acquired.  One  horse  will 
run  a  large-size  corn-sheller  elevator 
and  bagger.  Have  your  mill,  and  grind 
any  and  all  kinds  of  grain  with  it  be- 
fore you  can  get  started  for  town,  and 
where  one  grinds  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  bushels  of  grain  each  year  it 
is  a  great  saving.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  this  part  of  the  program. 
There  is  the  same  power  in  a  modern 
two-horse  tread  as  in  a  four  or  five 
horse  sweep-power,  while  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being-  entirely  under  shelter 
and  may  be  used  largely  on  stormy 
days.  I  now  cut  all  my  wood  with 
buzz-saw,  using  one  horse  on  all  sticks 
up  to  three  and  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  two  horses  on  the  larger  wood 
only.  If  one  gets  the  power,  the  re- 
mainder can  be  added  from  time  to 
time  at  a  comparatively  small  ad- 
ditional cost.  The  entire  outfit  can  be 
operated  on  a  floor  space  twelve  by 
twenty-four,  but  a  little  larger  each 
way  would  be  better,  say  sixteen  by 
thirty. — H.  S.  Wright,  in  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

i. 

A  START  IN  BREEDING 

A  great  many  people  who  would  like 
to  get  some  pure-bred  live  stock,  espec- 
ially beef-cattle,  are  deploring  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  ready  to  buy  them 
a  few  years  ago,  when  they  were  so 
cheap.  But  a  shrewd  observer  of  hu- 
man nature  will  note  that  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  these  "regretters"  never 
would  and  never  will  buy  anything 
when  it  is  under  the  cloud  of  depres- 
sion. It  is  a  fact  that  very  few  breed- 
ers of  live  stock  begin  when  they  can 
buy  their  stock  the  cheapest — when  it 
is  in  the  slough  of  despond.  The  in- 
centive to  begin  is  lacking  then;  the 
enthusiasm  is  not  in  the  air.  Good 
times  and  enthusiasm  among  breeders 
are  the  means  of  starting  many  a  man 
in  what  will  be  to  him  a  profitable 
business.  He  can  afford  to  pay  some- 
thing extra  for  a  start  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. He  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  the  depression  comes,  for  then, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  will  not  start 
at  all.  And  then,  too,  it  looks  like  he 
might  have  a  good  while  to  wait. — Na- 
tional Stockman  and  Farmer. 


JERSEYS  NOT  IN  A  "TRUST" 

A  marked  feature  of  American  agri- 
culture of  the  present  time  is  the  large 
number  of  money  men  who  are  buying 
and  fitting  out  farms  and  plantations. 
This  movement  is  separate  from  and 
unlike  the  enormous  cattle-ranches  and 
wheat-farms  out  West,  which  are  purely 
commercial.  These  new  enterprises  are 
not,  primarily,  commercial  or  even 
speculative.  The  money  that  may  be 
made  out  of  them  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, if  a  consideration  at  all. 
They  are  started  as  a  means  of  gratify- 
ing their  owners'  pleasure  or  pride.  On 
many  of  these  farms  residences  cost- 
ing vast  amounts  of  money  aro  being 
erected  as  country  homes,  or,  rather, 
as  summer  residences.  Along  with 
these  residences  every  known  comfort, 
convenience  and  luxury  are  added. 

Naturally  different  men  prefer  dif- 
ferent lines  of  farming  and  stock- 
breeding.  Heretofore  the  most  popular 
have  been  trotting  and  pacing  horses, 
although  the  Jersey  cow  has  always 
held  a  favorite  place.  Of  quite  recent 
years  it  is  coming  to  be  quite  the  thing 
for  rich  men  to  establish  Jersey  herds. 
This  fashion  is  making  a  first-rate  mar- 
ket for  first-class  Jerseys,  and  is  putting 
much  life  into  the  Jersey  business.  If 
these  herds  were  in  every  instance  to 
be  handled  at  first  hand  by  their  own- 
ers it  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  the 
cattle;  but  as  each  one  of  the  owners 
employs  a  thoroughly  competent  herds- 
man to  take  care  of  his  cows  the 
establishment  of  these  herds  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  a  good  thing  for  the 
Jersey  business. 

Happily,  the  Jersey  cow  cannot  be 
monopolized  or  her  qualities  corraled 
into  a  trust.  The  owner  of  a  single 
cow  does  not  have  to  ask  any  favors  of 
the  owner  of  hundreds.  Kindly  care 
and  plenty  to  eat  are  all  she  asks  of  any 
one.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
each  one  of  the  rich  men  who  sets  up  a 
country  place  will  buy  himself  a  good- 
sized  Jersey  herd  and  establish  a  marble- 
walled  dairy.  The  more  such  herds  we 
have  the  greater  the  demand  for  high- 
class  Jerseys  and  the  better  for  the 
breeders  of  to-day.  There  is  no  danger 
of  the  business  being  overdone.  There 
is  room  for  several  millions  of  good 
Jersey  cows  throughout  the  land. — Jer- 
sey Bulletin, 

TWO  GOLDEN  APPLES 

The  Grimes'  Golden  and  the  Stuart's 
Golden  are  two  apples  well  named.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  Stuart  is  suffic- 
iently tested  so  that  we  can  know  to  a 
certainty  how  it  will  succeed  in  differ- 
ent soils  and  climates,  but  it  is  certain- 
ly doing  well  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
I  cannot  yet  find  out  where  it  orig- 
inated, but  it  was  probably  in  Ohio.  It  is 
a  medium-sized  apple,  coming  into  use 
about  the  first  of  December  and  con- 
tinuing in  use  until  April.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  keeping  qualities  and  the 
long  period  throughout  which  it  is  in 
good  eating  condition.  It  is  very  juicy, 
crisp,  rich-flavored,  with  a  light-yellow 
flesh,  small  core  and  very  clean  stem 
and  blossom  ends.  The  color  is  a  light 
but  bright  3"ellow,with  a  crimson  cheek. 
The  size  of  the  apple,  although  not  the 
largest,  is  large  enough  for  a  good 
table-fruit.  In  general  it  resembles  in 
color  Maiden's  Blush,  but  does  not  aver- 
age quite  so  large.  It  is  simply  de- 
licious in  December,  and  very  good 
throughout  the  season. 

Grimes'  Golden  I  know  more  about, 
and  can  speak  with  certainty  as  to  its 
adaptability.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is 
exceedingly  clean  and  apparently  very 
hardy.  But  very  hardy  it  is  not.  It 
winter-kills  so  badly  that  my  advice  is 
to  graft  it  on  old  trees.  The  fruit  is 
of  the  very  highest  rank.  As  a  cooking- 
apple  it  comes  closely  after  the  old 
Spitzenburg,  and  might  be  preferred  to 
that  variety.  As  a  dessert-fruit  it  is 
rich,  and  in  some  respects  resembles  the 
Swaar.  Not  knowing  to  the  contrary, 
I  should  imagine  it  a  seedling  of  the 
Swaar.  The  apple  grows  to  its  largest 
size  in  ligiiter  soils  than  we  have  in 
central  New  York.  Here  it  needs  culti- 
vating and  feeding,  and  then  we  get 
a  fruit  averaging-  not  much  larger  than 
the  Jonathan.  Tt  comes  into  good  use 
about  the  first  of  December,  and  re- 
mains a  grand  dessert-apple  until  May 
without  losing  its  high  quality. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


Bald 
Heads 


A  Sure  Hair  Grower,  Prevents  Hair 
Falling  Out,  Removes  Dandruff, 
Stops  Itching  and  Restores 
Luxuriant  Growth  to  Shin- 
ing Scalps,  Eyebrows 
and  Eyelashes 


A  TRIAL  PACKAGE  FREE 

Those  who  are  losing  their  hair  can  have  it 
restored  by  a  remedy  that  is  sent  free  to  all.  A 
Cincinnati  firm  has  concluded  that  the  best  way 
to  convince  people  that  hair  can  he  grown  on  any 
head  is  to  let  them  try  it  and  see  for  themselves. 
All  sorts  of  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  falling  hair,  but  after  all,  it  is  the  remedy 


MLLE.  RIVA 
Famous  French  Contralto 


GEO.  N.  THATCHER 
Prominent  Ry.  Official 


we  are  after,  and  not  the  theory.  People  who  need 
more  hair,  or  are  anxious  to  save  what  they  have, 
or  from  sickness,  dandruff  or  other  causes  have 
lost  their  hair,  should  at  once  send  their  name  and 
address  to  the  Altenheim  Medical  Dispensary, 
1728  Butterfleld  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  inclosing  a 
2-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage,  and  they  will  for- 
ward, prepaid  by  mail,  a  sufficient  free  trial  pack- 
age of  their  remedy  to  fully  prove  its  remarkable 
action  in  quickly  removing  all  trace  of  dandruff  and 
scalp  diseases  and  forcing  a  new  growth  of  hair. 

Mile.  Riva,  149  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  the 
famous  Parisian  contralto,  whose  wonderfully 
luxuriant  tresses  add  charm  to  a  most  bewitching 
personality,  says:  "  I  procured  a  set  of  the  Foso 
remedies  while  touring  the  States  and  they  actu- 
ally caused  my  hair  to  grow  anew.  Vie  have  in 
Paris  such  a  bewildering  array  of  hair  dressings 
it  seems  strange  we  must  go  to  the  States  for  one 
that  will  make  the  hair  grow.  I  had  for  several 
years  been  losing  my  hair,  had  tried  everything, 
and  was  finally  obliged  to  wear  switches  to  keep 
up  appearances.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  with  the 
Foso  remedies  my  hair  is  now  more  luxuriant 
than  it  ever  was,  and  am  thankful  to  feel  that  it  is 
all  my  own  and  cannot  fall  off  to  embarass  me." 

Geo.  N.  Thatcher,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  a  prom- 
inent railway  official  whose  duties  are  very  exact- 
ing, was  rapidly  losing  all  his  hair.  He  says: 

"  I  was  getting  so  bald  and  such  a  shining  mark 
for  my  friends  that  I  was  forced  into  using  hair 
remedies.  I  tried  a  dozen  or  more  before  I  ran 
across  the  Foso  treatment,  and  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  was  well  rewarded.  My  entire  scalp  is  now 
thickly  covered  with  long,  dark  hair  of  the  natural 
shade,  and  I  know  beyond  question  that  the  Foso 
remedies  caused  this  result.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
lend  my  name  and  influence  to  these  thoroughly 
trustworthy  hair-growers." 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  trial  package.  It  will  be 
mailed  securely  sealed  in  a  plain  wrapper  so  that 
it  may  be  tried  privately  at  home. 

The  remedy  also  cures  itching  and  dandruff, 
sure  signs  of  approaching  baldness,  and  keeps  the 
scalp  healthy  and  vigorous.  It  also  restores  gray 
hair  to  natural  color  and  produces  thick  and 
lustrous  eyebrows  and  eyelashes.  By  sending 
your  name  and  address  to  the  Altenheim  Medical 
Dispensary,  1728  Butterfleld  Building,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  inclosing  a  2-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage, 
they  will  mail  you  prepaid  a  free  trial  of  their 
remarkable  remedy. 


$100.00  REWARD 

W,GEor,Rftppir.oi.    r  OjuTES'T   


This  is  an  honest  contest.  Every  person  who  can  rightly 
guess  what  State  ia  represented  in  the  above  picture, 
can  get  a  reward;  when  correctly  answered  it  Is  the 
name  of  a  State  in  the  United  States.  You  may  win 
Cash  Reward.  This  Contest  is  Free;  it  contains  no 
elements  of  chance  and  does  not  require  you  to  send 
any  money  with  your  reply;  all  correct  patrons  can 
getsomecash  without  any  trouble,  expense  or  risk.  The, 
answerisonyourmap.  Find  itand  win.  Your  guess  costs 
nothing,  so  the  cash  you  receive  is  clear  gain.  You 
have  a  right  to  one  answer.  Send  it  at  once,  naming 
what  state  yon  think  is  correct,  and  we  positively  guar- 
ranteetopayyouaCanb.  Reward  if  correct.  Address 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula.Ulceraudall 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  DB.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Myself  cured,  I  will  gladly  C  C\f  5\\x\P 

inform  any  one  addicted  to  t-rUl/CllllS 

Morphine,  Opium  or  Laudanum 

Of  a  never-failing  harmless  Home  Cxire. 
MRS.  MARY  D.  BALDWIN,  P.O.  Box  1212,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


T  4  nn  uinnu  Expelled  Alive;  head  guaran- 
1  f*  Y  C"  YY  U  KlM  teed.  2-cent  stamp  for  booklet. 
BYRON  FIELD  <fc  CO.,  188  State  Street,  Chicago. 


WAMTPH  ArtFNTt  in  every  county  to  rell  "  Family 
YYftlYICU  HUCI'IJ  Memorials;"  good  profitu  and 
steady  work.    Address  Campbell  &  Co.,  C1C  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  111. 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1  ST5- 6imE,e  ™i"!d  tJ~ 


Coe  t  hem.  Co.,  UeTeland,  O. 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 


FALL  TREATMENT  OF  TREES  INFESTED 
WITH  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

The  rapid  and  unusual  develop- 
ment of  the  San  Jose  scale  dur- 
ing the  past  hot  summer  calls 
for  all  the  enterprise  and  energy 
of  the  fruit-grower  who  is  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  it  on  his  place  to 
keep  it  in  check.  This  is  a  matter  of 
very  grave  importance,  and  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  To  apply  the  most 
effective  remedy  in  every  case  of  infes- 
tation. 

After  a  very  careful  study  of  condi- 
tions over  a  wide  area  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  completion  of  many  ex- 
periments, the  writer  makes  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  for  immediate 
action : 

1.  All  badly  infested  trees,  of  what- 
ever variety,  should  be  grubbed  out 
without  delay.  Pile  the  brush  and 
wood  where  the  tree  stood,  but  do  not 
burn  Until  next  May  or  June.  This  is 
done  to  preserve  the  little  parasites 
that  feed  upon  the  scale.  If  they  are 
not  destroyed  these  little  friends  can 
concentrate  their  attacks  upon  otner 
moderately  infested  trees  near  by.  The 
scale  cannot  leave  a  branch  or  twig  to 
which  it  is  attached,  therefore  when  the 
tree  is  cut  down  all  the  insects  die  with 
the  drying  out  of  the  sap,  while  the 
parasites  escape  and  fly  to  other  trees. 

2.  Spray  all  susiricious  trees  with  a 
ten-per-cent  mixture  of  kerosene  (or- 
dinary coal-oil)  and  water  before  the 
leaves  fall  and  while  the  pest  is  still 
active  and  breeding.  The  scale  will 
continue  to  breed  until  checked  by 
cold  weather.  We  have  observed  the 
young  crawling  as  late  as  December 
nineteenth.  Do  the  work  thoroughly, 
and  see  that  you  touch  every  part  of 
the  tree,  as  the  spray  kills  by  contact 
only. 

3.  Select  a  calm,  sunny  day  for  the 
spraying,  if  possible.  Use  either  a 
Deming  or  Gould  kerosene-sprayer. 
Tjiey'are  made  especially  for  this  kind 
of  work,  and  mechanically  mix  the  ker- 
osene and  water  in  the  right  propor- 
tion. 

4.  Late  this  fall,  after  the  foliage  is 
off,  whale-oil  soap,  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  in  one  gallon  of  water,  can  be 
used  on  pear  and  apple  trees;  but  it  is 
not  recommended  for  peach  and  plum 
trees.  It  can  be  used,  however,  to 
wash  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of 
peach  and  plum  trees,  but  must  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  fruit-buds,  as 
it  will  kill  them. 

5.  Crude  petroleum  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  writers,  but  we  do 
not  feel  warranted  at  present  in  com- 
mending its  use.  In  Georgia  the  past 
summer  the  writer  saw  serious  injury 
done  to  peach-trees  where  a  ten-per- 
cent mixture  of  crude  rjetroletim  and 
water  was  sprayed.  On  an  adjoining 
row,  however,  where  ten-per-cent  re- 
fined kerosene  was  used  no  apparent 
injury  resulted. 

The  main  object  of  fall  spraying  is 
to  break  up  the  scattering  of  the  late 
broods.  This  having  been  accom- 
plished, the  spray  can  be  repeated 
again  next  spring,  just  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell,  with  a  twenty-per-cent 
mixture  of  kerosene  and  water.  This 
can  be  applied  to  peach,  plum,  pear, 
apple  and  other  trees  at  that  time 
without  injury  to  the  tree  or  fruit-buds. 
Last  spring  we  sprayed  over  ten  thou- 
sand trees  with  very  good  results.  This 
stronger  mixture  must  not  be  applied 
in  the  fall,  winter  or  on  a  misty  or 
damp  day.  It  is  a  spring  treatment  for 
use  just  as  the  sap  begins  to  rise  and 
the  tree  begins  to  take  on  new  life. — 
Bulletin  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 


TOBACCO  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DURING  THE  CENTURY 

Tobacco  culture  in  the  United  States 
during  the  nineteenth  century  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  article  pub- 
lished in  the  century  issue  of  "The 
United  States  Tobacco  Journal."  It 
gives  many  interesting  facts  and  figures 
and  shows  what  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
tobacco-plant.   During  the  first  forty 


years  of  the  century  the  industry  made 
giant  strides  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Missouri,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  each 
of  these  states  raised  crops  of  millions 
of  pounds  in  183!).  In  1890  the  total 
crop  amounted  to  488,256,546  pounds, 
of  which  221,880,303  pounds  were  raised 
in  Kentucky.  48,522,655  pounds  came 
from  Virginia,  and  other  states  were 
credited   with    the   following  product: 

[•OT'NDK 

Ohio   37,853,563 

North  Carolina   3G,375,25S 

Tennessee    36:368,395 

Pennsylvania    2S,956,247 

Wisconsin    19,389,166 

Maryland   12,356,838 

Now  York.  .   9,316,135 

Missouri    9,424, S23 

Connecticut   ,   8,874,924 

A  table  in  the  same  publication  gives 
figures  in  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion of  cigars.  In  1873  there  were  15,322 
cigar-manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  They  produced  1,779,940,596 
cigars,  and  on  these  a  tax  was  paid 
1o  the  government  of  $8,899,732.  In 
1898  the  number  of  manufacturers  had 
grown  to  30,856,  the  number  of  cigars 
produced  was  4,910,937,307,  and  the  tax 
on  these  amounted  to  $14,031,726. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  cigar 
business  in  1890  is  given  as  $59,517,827; 
number  of  hands  employed,  98,156; 
wages  paid,  $44,767,989,  and  the  value  of 
product,  $129,093,275. 

The  writer  of  the  article  gives  Chris- 
topher Columbus  credit  for  having 
been  the  first  white  man  to  note  the 
existence  in  the  Western  hemisphere  of 
the  tobacco-plant,  and  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing from  an  old  history  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

"Although  the  fact  has  been  contro- 
verted, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
knowledge  of  tobacco  and  its  uses  came 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  from  America. 
In  November,  1492,  a  party  sent  out  by 
Columbus  from  the  vessels  of  his  first 
expedition  to  explore  the  island  of 
Cuba  brought  back  information  that 
they  had  seen  people  'who  carried  a 
lighted  firebrand  to  kindle  fire  to  per- 
fume themselves  with  certain  herbs 
which  they  carried  along  with  them.''' 

Thus,  in  the  earliest  historical  notice 
of  tobacco  we  find  it  classed  as  a  pop- 
ular perfume,  and  although  its  many 
other  attributes  have  since  been  recog- 
nized, the  delightful  odor  of  the  burn- 
ing Cuban  leaf  is  still  one  of  its  most 
marked  peculiarities.  In  awarding  the 
palm  to  Columbus  for  the  discovery  of 
tobacco  as  well  as  of  America  the 
picturesque  story  of  how  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  the  first  to  note  the  exis- 
tence of  the  weed  must  be  rejected, 
together  with  the  claims  of  other  as- 
pirants for  this  honor;  but  surely  no 
one  will  grudge  the  great  navigator 
the  distinction  accorded  him,  even 
though  it  is  not  clear  that  he  carried 
back  to  Europe  with  him  any  of  the 
wonderful  "herbs"  he  found  in  Cuba. — 
Sfew  York  Tribune. 

A. 

A  RICH  MAN 

A  writer  in  the  "Outlook"  describes  a 
ride  he  once  took  with  an  old  farmer 
in  a  New  England  village,  during  which 
some  of  the  men  of  the  neighborhood 
came  under  criticism.  "Speaking  of  a 
prominent  man  of  the  village,  1  said, 
'lie  is  a  man  of  means?'  'Well,  sir,'  the 
farmer  replied,  'he  hasn't  got  much 
money,  but  he's  mighty  rich.'  'He  has 
a  great  deal  of  land,  then?'  I  asked. 
'No,  sir,  he  hasn't  got  much  land,  eith- 
er, but  he  is  mighty  rich.'  The  old 
farmer,  with  a  pleased  smile,  observed 
my  puzzled  look  for  a  moment,  and 
then  explained,  'You  see,  he  hasn't 
got  much  money,  and  he  hasn't  got 
much  land,  but  still  he  is  rich,  because 
he  never  went  to  bed  owing  any  man 
a  cent  in  all  his  life.  He  lives  as  well 
as  he  wants  to  live,  and  he  pays  as  he 
goes;  he  doesn't  owe  anything,  and  he 
isn't  afraid  of  anybody;  he  tells  every 
man  the  truth,  and  does  his  duty  by 
himself,  his  family  and  his  neighbors; 
his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  and 
every  man,  woman  aud  child  in  the 
town  looks  up  to  him  and  respects  him. 
No,  sir,  he  hasn't  got  much  land,  but 
he's  a  mighty  rich  man,  because  he's 
got  all  he  wants.'  " 

The  Cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
pork  increases  with  the  age. — Maryland 
Experiment  Station. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  Waltham  Watch  Company 
was  the  first  company  in  America  to 
make  watches;  the  first  to  be 
organized  (half  a  century  ago),  and 
is  the  first  at  the  present  time 
in  the  quality  and  volume  of  its 
product. 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch",  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  <will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 
Waltham,  Mass. 


A  WONDERFUL  HEALER 

Hundreds  of  People,  Suffering  from  So-called  Incurable  Diseases, 
Permanently  Restored  to  Health. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Peebles  has  done  more  for  the  afflicted  than 
any  man  known  to  history.  His  Home  Treatment, 
which  cures  the  patient 
in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  home  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  one,  is 
creating  a  profound  sen- 
sation because  it  is  cur- 
ing the  hopeless  and 
those  pronounced  incur- 
able by  doctors,  and  it  is 
doing  this  without  the 
use  of  drastic  or  poison- 
ous drugs.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Henderson,  of  St.  Johns, 
Washington,  who  suf- 
fered for  years  with  pain 
in  the  ovaries  and  uterine 
weakness,  was  entirely 
cured  by  the  Peebles' 
treatment.  Mrs.  C.  Har- 
ris, Marionville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, says  she  cannot 
express  too  much  grat- 
itude for  the  results  re- 
treatment.  She  suffered 


1>K.  J.  PEEBLES 

ceived  through  Dr.  Peebles' 


for  years  from  falling  of  the  womb.  Francis  Waver- 
ing, Seattle,  Washington,  suffered  for  twenty  years 
with  a  severe  case  of  Catarrh;  completely  cured 
through  the  psychic  treatment.  Geo.  H.  Weeks,  5.1 
Minerva  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sends  heartfelt, 
thanks  for  restoration  of  health  after  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration  and  insomnia;  says  lie  now  en- 
joys restfulness  and  sleeps  sound  every  night.  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Clair,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  after  thirty 
years'  continual  suffering  from  epilepsy  and  trying 
to  be  cured  by  eminent  physicians,  writes:  "Two 
months  of  your  treatment  has  made  earth  almost  a 
heaven  to  me."  To  all  the  sick  Dr.  Peebles  makes 
this  liberal  offer:  Don't  send  any,  money,  simply 
your  name  and  address,  also  leading  symptoms,  and 
through  his  psychical  power  he  will  diagnose  your 
case;  you  -will  also  receive,  free  of  any  cost  what- 
ever, special  instruction  and  his  wonderful  books, 
which  mean  health  and  strength  to  you.  Address 
Dr.  J.  M.  Peebles  &  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
-rr:  a  rucc  uto  Dl-  j-  m-  Peebles  teaches 
1  cALllto   til  o     his  noble  science  to  others. 

'PTJf'k'CCCQI'PblVr  is  the  grandest  and  best 
JTK<_>rnooHJl,l      paying  profession  of  the  age. 

Taught  by  mail.   Full  instructions  free.   Address  Dr. 

J.  M.  Peebles,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


Dietz  Buckeye  Dash  Lamp  \ 

(WITH  BULL'S-EYE  LENS  ATTACHES  20  PEBFOEASED  PLATE. > 

When  you  are  buying  a  Lantern,  spend  a  little 
\ty  more  and  get  one  of  our  4tcBuckeyes,"  which  is 
a  combination  of  Hand  Lantern,  *Dash  Lamp  and 
Walt  Lamp.  It  is  good  for  all  of  these  purposes. 
It  is  l&ett  made;  of  good  material,  convenient  to 
use,  and  ALWAYS  SAFE. 

Send  for  our  free  pocket  catalogue. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

*     S^SUtzT*  83  LAIGHT  ST.,      Established  1840.      NEW  YORK.  # 


WJun  you  buy  a 
Lantern 


A  PRACT8Q&L  POULTRY  BOOKSffjffs 

cubation  to  market  is  our  20th  CENTURY  CATALOGUE.  It  wilt  teach  yon 
from  the  practical  experience  of  others  whatit  would  take  you  ten  years  to  learn.  Amongother 
^things  it  tells  about  the  latest  improvements  in  the  world  famous  Reliable  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  Sent  for  10c  to  pay  postage.  Reliable  Inc.  &  Brdf.Co.8ex  B— 41  Qulncy , 


now  wasted 
up  chimney 
BY  USING 


SAVE your 
FUEL 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
■Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

3  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  FEED. 

Feed  is  fuel  to  the  animal  economy.  It 
is  burned  up  to  supply  internal  heat.  If  it  is 
heated  (cooked)  before  it  goes  into  the  ani- 
mal's stomach  it  saves  that  much  fuel  (feed). 

Electric  Feed  Cookers 

feave  feed,  save  money  and  produce 
better  results-  Made  of  best  cast  iron 
with  steel  liniugs ;  boiler  made  of  extra  heavy 
galvanized  steel.  Capacity  25 to  100  gallons. 
Circular  and  price  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96.  Quincy,  111, 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


I TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
I  tlElectrical,  flech'n'I,  Marine,  f  U  fj  1 10  J"  W° 
1 II  Stationary  or  Loromotire  h  N  j" i  91  9s  L 
1 J  Vlncludlns  Mechn'l  Drawtn?)L  H  U  HI  L  L 


American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston.  Mass. 

iCharttrc^y 'Common-wealth  c_f Massachusetts  i 


n 

i,  Mass.  ■ 

■■^/^■■■fli 


I  FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
I  tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
I  Prices.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

-         COILED  3PRLNG  FENCE  CO. 
I  BOS  18.         Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  S.  A, 


Th«  U8HT  RUNNING 
REID  Hand 

Separator 


is  easiest  to  operate, 
easiest  to  clean, 
skims  closest.  Trial 

Free.  Write  for  free  book. 

A.  H. REID, 

80th  and  Market  Streets, 

Philadelphia. 


KITSBLMAN  ORNAMENTAL  FBNCB 

■Excels  in  strength,  heauty  and  durability.  Made  of  steel 
iind  iron.  Cheaper  than  wood  .  iio  IK-signs.  Catalog  free. 
K1TSFXMAK  BROS.,    Bo.x  S78,    MUNCIE,  USD. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured.  "Write 

DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Cent.  AS,  Lebanon,  Oblo. 


75  Acre«-$800 

This  little  farm  is  located  in  East  Tennessee,  on  the 
■Cumberland  Plateau.  It  is  a  great  bargain,  and  of 
peculiar  value  to  any  one  ivho>  seeks  a  climate  that 
•cures  all  luug  or  throat  troubl  es.  Fences,  buildings 
aud  fruit  iuclude  pretty  fair  imutrovemeuts.  Address 
CHAS.    Gl .    HAUL,   MILFOED,  OHIO. 

si  Buguy  wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
With  Axles  Wedded  and  Set,  11.00. 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grtiiles  with  Steel  or  Rubber 
Tire.    Send  for  catalogue  tffamg  prices  on  wheels 
%  to  4  in.  Tread  with  instructions  for  ordering. 
Portland  Slelghl,  817.50.  Hob  Sleds,  Slli.511 

Special  Grade  Wheels  for  rcpnfr  work.    -    -  5.50 
Xrci^Ut  prepaid,    if  you  woite  to-day.  W.  K.1JJ00I1,  "Centre  Hall,  Pa. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
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Gures 


Goitre 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cures  This 
Dangerous  and  Disfiguring  Disease 
Without  Pain,  Operation  or 
Inconvenience. 


TRIAL  PACKAGE  SENT  FREE 

Dr.  John  P.  Haig,  a  well-known  Cincinnati 
physician,  has  had  marvelous  success  with  a- 
remedy  that  cures  Goitre,  or  Thick  Neck.  And 
owing  to  the  fact  that  most  sufferers  believe 
Goitre  is  incurable,  Dr.  Haig  sends  a  free  trial 
package  of  his  discovery  so  that  patients  may  try 
and  know  positively  that  Goitre  can  be  cured  at 
home  without  pain,  danger,  operation  or  any  in- 
convenience. Send  your  name  and  address  to  Dr. 
John  P.  Haig,  284  Glenn  Building,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  he  will  forward  the  treatment  postage 
prepaid.  Do  not  fail  to  get  this  wonderful  remedy. 
In  Bombay,  India.  60,000  patients  in  that  infected 
district  were  cured  with  this  same  remedy,,  and 
wherever  used  its  success  has  been  marvelous. 

Write  at  once,  send  name  and  address  to-day, 
and  Dr.  Haig  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  trial 
package  of  the  remedy  free.  Do  not  delay. 

" WHAT'S  THE  TIME?" 

A  booklet  with  this  title,  just  published 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, should  not  only  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  traveler,  but  should  have  a  place  on 
the  desk  of  every  banker,  merchant  or  other 
business  man. 

The  f our  "  Time  Standards  "  which  govern 
our  entire  time  system  and  which  are  more 
or  less  familiar  to  most  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, but  by  many  others  little  understood,  are 
so  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  charts,  diagrams  and  tables  that  any 
one  who  chooses  can  become  conversant 
with  the  subject  in  question.  There  are 
also  some  twenty-four  tables  by  which 
almost  at  a  glance,  the  time  at  any  place 
being  given,  the  hour  and  day  can  be 
ascertained  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
world. 

A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  inclosing  two- 
cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

An  Unparalleled  Offer  | 

Solicitors  are  earning  large  salaries  tak-  X 

ing  orders  for  the  Woman's  Home  Com-  5. 

panion,  presenting  the  special  proposi-  3L 

tion  the  publishers  are  making  of  giving  3£ 

the  magazine  SEVEN  YEARS  FOR  ONE  jL 

DOLLAR.  The  most  remarkable  subscrip-  X 

tion  offer  ever  made ;  it  is  not  surprising  S. 

that  people  subscribe  readily.  3L 

If  you  would  like  to  become  a  satisfied  S. 

and  prosperous  solicitor  send  two  refer-  $ 

ences,  and  if  satisfactory  we  will  mail  you  3L 

equipment  free.  Address  % 

THE  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.  * 
DEPT.  D,        =       SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO  * 

HOME  TREATMENT  FOR  CANCER 

De.  D.  M.  Bye's  Balmy  Oils  for  cancer  is 
a  positive  and  painless  cure.  Most  cases 
are  treated  at  home  without  the  service  of 
a  physician.  Send  for  book  telling  what 
wonderful  things  are  being  done  by  simply 
anointing  with  oils.  The  combination  is  a 
secret;  gives  instant  relief  from  pain,  de- 
stroys the  cancer  microbes,  and  restores  the 
patient  to  health.  Thousands  of  cancers, 
tumors,  catarrh,  ulcers,  piles  and  malignant 
diseases  cured  in  the  last  eight  years.  If 
not  afflicted,  cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  some 
suffering  one.  Address  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye, 
Box  25,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

15  JEWELED 
ELGIN  ^WALTH AM 

handsomest  genuine  gold  plated  watch 
on  the  market.  Double  hunting  case, 

SOLID  GOLD  PATTERN  of  engrav- 
ing.  Elegantly  finished  jeweled 
movement,  stem  wind  and  set  and 
absolutely  guaranteed  for  5  years. 
Cut  this  out  ■  send  it  to  us  with  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  send  the 
)  watch  (cyou  by  express  for  exam i nation; 
you  examine  it  at  the  express  office  and  If 
as  represented  pay  express  agent  our  special 
introductory  price  and  itis  yours. 

Only  one  watcu  to  each  customer  at  this 
price.  Mention  in  your  tetter  whether  you 

»«'  GENT'S  OR  LADY'S 

SIZE  aD<*  order  to-day  as  we  will  send 
out  samples  at  this  reduced  price  for  tit)  days  only.  We  furnish  this  watch 
with  Elgin  or  Waltham  15  JEWELED  works  for  14.00  extra.  Addrcsa 
R.  E.  CHALMERS  <fc  CO.  352-356  Dearborn  St.  Chiciigo. 


*00ADAY  EASYroi 


$5 — H 

Plating.  At  home  or  traveling,  taking 
orders,  using  and  selling  Prof.  Gray's 
Machines*  Plates  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Bicycles  and  all  metal  goods. 
Pio  experience.  Heavy  plate.  Modern 
methods.  We  do  plating,  manufacture 
outflCs,  all  sires.  Guaranteed,  Only  out 
fits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  materials, 
etc.,  ready  for  work.   We  teach  yon 

 Jtho  art,  furnish  aecrets  and  formulas 

FREET  Write" t«-day.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc.,  FREE. 
D.  GRAY  «fc  CO.,  Plating;  Works,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

VIEW  DF  PIPE  OPEN  AND  CLOSED   The  Only  Open  Pipe  on  Earth 


Agents 
wanted  quick. 

Send  50  cents  ^fcbA^ff*  It  opens  in  the  center.  Every 
for  sample  and  ^^^^  part  can  be  cleansed.  Beauti- 
become  our  agent.  fully    finished  Briar-Wood. 

BUFFALO  BRIAR  PIPE  CO.,  450  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 


SELECTIONS 


A  PIN-FACTORY 

IT  requires  an  average  of  more  than 
twentj-  million  pins  a  day  to  sustain 
the  falling  skirts,  replace  the  missing 
suspender-buttons,  and  meet  the  oth- 
er needs  of  the  American  people.  What 
becomes  of  all  these  pins  is  a  question 
that  nobody  has  been  able  to  answer, 
but  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  de- 
mand, so  that  this  number  must  dis- 
appear in  some  manner  every  day. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  sim- 
pler than  a  pin,  and  it  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  complications  of  our  mod- 
ern industrial  S3-stem  that  every  pin  in 
the  course  of  its  manufacture  passes 
through  a  dozen  separate  processes,  in- 
volving the  greatest  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  operatives  employed  and  the  action 
of  a  great  amount  of  automatic  ma- 
chinery. 

The  pin  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
factory  in  the  form  of  barrels  of  coiled 
brass  wire.  The  first  process  is  that  of 
staightening  this  wire.  The  coils  are 
placed  on  revolving  racks,  and  fed  from 
these  into  little  machines,  from  the 
vise-like  grip  of  which  they  emerge  per- 
fect^' straight.  Thence  the  wire  is  fed 
into  the  pin-making  machine,  which  is 
almost  as  complicated  as  a  printing- 
press.  A  sharp  knife  cuts  the  wire  into 
lengths  of  the  desired  size.  As  each  lit- 
tle length  of  wire  drops  from  the  knife 
it  falls  upon  a  small  wheel,  the  edge  of 
which  is  notched  into  grooves  just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  bits  of  wire. 

Each  piece  is  carried  along  by  the 
wheel  until  an  iron  finger  and  thumb 
seize  and  hold  it  firmly,  while  an  auto- 
matic hammer,  by  a  single  smart  blow, 
puts  a  head  on  one  end.  Then  the  en> 
bryo  pins  fall  upon  another  grooved 
wheel,  which  revolves  horizontally.  As 
they  move  on  in  the  clasp  of  this  second 
wheel  the  projecting  ends  pass  over  a 
number  of  circular  steel  files,  which 
neatly  grind  them  to  a  point.  Further 
on  they  encounter  a  pumice-stone, 
which  smoothes  off  the  filed  ends,  and 
then  they  drop  into  a  wooden  receiving- 
box.  So  far  no  workman's  hand  has 
touched  the  pins  in  their  progress  from 
the  reel.  The  cutting,  heading,  smooth- 
ing and  pointing  has  all  been  done  by 
the  wonderful  automatic  machinery. 

From  the  wooden  boxes  the  pins  go 
to  the  "whitening"  room,  where  they 
are  cleaned  in  revolving  barrels  filled 
with  sawdust,  and  receive  a  nickel  coat- 
ing in  big  vats.  Then  they  are  dried  in 
the  sawdust  barrels  and  are  run  through 
a  "sorting"  machine.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  the  better  of  this  machine. 

The  big  department  stores  and  whole- 
sale dealers  buy  their  pins  by  the  case. 
A  case  contains  one  hundred  and  eight 
dozen  papers,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pins  in  each  paper.  A  single  order 
from  the  largest  stores  usually  calls  for 
one  hundred  cases,  or  nearly  fifty  mill- 
ion pins. — Chicago  Journal. 


FISHING  WITH  BIRDS 

In  this  country  the  fisherman  is  a 
man  that  uses  hook  and  line  or  the  net 
in  following  his  profession,  and  folks 
would  stare  with  wonder  to  see  him 
start  off  with  a  flock  of  birds  to  help 
in  catching  fish.  Yet  this  is  done  in 
China.  There  the  Chinaman  may  be 
seen  in  his  sampan  surrounded  by  cor- 
morants that  have  been  trained  to 
dash  into  the  water  at  his  order,  seize 
the  fish  and  bring  them  to  the  boat. 

If  the  Chinaman  wishes  to  catch  tur- 
tles he  will  do  so  with  the  aid  of  a 
sucking-fish,  or  remora.  This  fish  has 
on  top  of  its  head  a  long  disk,  or  sucker, 
by  which  it  attaches  itself  beneath  mov- 
ing- objects,  such  as  sharks,  whales  and 
the  bottoms  of  ships,  rather  than  make 
the  effort  for  independent  movement. 

The  fisherman  fastens  the  remora  to 
a  long  cord  tied  to  a  brass  ring  about 
its  tail,  and  when  he  reaches  the  turtle- 
ground  puts  it  overboard,  taking  care 
to  keep  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
When  a  turtle  passes  near,  the  remora 
darts  beneath  him  and  fastens  to  his 
shell.  Struggle  as  he  will,  the  turtle 
cannot  loosen  the  grip  of  the  sucker, 
and  the  Chinaman  has  only  to  haul  in 
on  the  line  and  take  him  aboard. — Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 
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ness of  the  new  1901  volume  of 
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Companion 
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removed  in  10  days,  root  and  branch. 
Home  treatment,  cure  guaranteed, 
no  caustic,  knife,  loss  of  blood  or 
Schwartz  Cancer  Cure,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
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Excelsior  Stamping  and  Embroidery  Outfit 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.00 

This  outfit  consists  of  a  complete  Stamping  Outfit  with  a  fine  assortment  of  patterns;  a  set  consisting  of  pure  Irish 
Li  fieri  stamped  centerpiece  with  doilies  to  match;  also  a  full  line  of  cambric  patterns  for  the  latest  craze  in  fancy-work 
— Battenberg,  Duchess  and  Honiton  Laces.  The  STAMPING  OUTFIT  contains  64  perfect  stamping  patterns,  with 
a  box  of  modern  stamping  material,  the  most  complete  method  ever  used  to  transfer  stamping  designs. 

THE  FOLLOWING  PATTERNS  ARE  IN  THIS  OUTFIT: 


26  separate  letters,  size  of  each  letter  i  yz  inches.  They 
are -used  for  marking  Handkerchiefs,  Napkins, 
Towels,  etc. 

One  8-inch  Battenberg  Pincushion. 

One  Scallop  yz  inch  wide. 

One  Cuff  pattern  for  Battenberg  and  Honiton. 


One  Calla-Lily. 
One  Bunch  Clover. 

Words— Photograph,  Gloves,  Collars  and  Cuffs. 

One  Cut  Work  Design  for  border  two  inches  wide. 

One  8-inch  Battenberg  Doily. 

Oue  Veil-Case  Design  9x13  inches. 

One  Heart  Photograph-Frame  Design. 

One  Merry  Xmas  Design. 

One  word — Veils. 

One  Book-Mark. 

One  9-inch  Corner  Design. 

One  Outline  Turkey. 

One  11-inch  Round  Doily. 


One  Spray  Pond-Lilies. 

One   13-inch  Spray  of  Strawberries  for  corner 

table-cover. 
One  Pincushion  Design  for  jewel-work. 
One  running  Vine  Border  %  inch  wide. 
One  4^-inch  Tie-End. 
One  Battenberg  Collar. 

Large  Butterfly  and  small  designs  of  Pansies. 
One  5-inch  Doily. 

Bow-Knots  of  Battenberg,  Bunch  Cherries. 
One  Corner  Design. 

One  Fawn,  Clusters  of  Wild  Flowers,  etc. 
All  made  on  Bond  Parchment  Paper. 


THE  LINEN  SET  CONTAINS 


Six  5-inch  Doilies,  all  different  designs,  as  Ferns, 
Buttercups,  Forget-me-nots,  Violets,  Sweet- 
peas  and  Butterflies. 


One  17-inch  Centerpiece. 

Four  3-inch  Doilies  for  tumblers. 

These  designs  are  all  stamped  on  fine  linen. 


THE  BATTENBERG  PATTERNS  CONSIST  OF 


One  14-inch  square  all  Battenberg  Doily. 
One  n-inch  round  Doily. 
One  7^-inch  Tie-End. 
One  4-inch  Tie-End. 


One  20-inch  Battenberg  Centerpiece. 
One  5-inch  Border. 
One  Bow- Knot. 

One  Collar  for  Battenberg  and  Honiton  Laces. 
One  12-inch  Handkerchief. 

All  stamped  on  cambric.    These  are  all  of  the  very  latest  designs. 

This  Combination  Outfit  presents  a  variety  of  patterns  for  all  sorts  of  work,  and  cannot 
fail  to  render  satisfaction.    Bear  in  mind  our- offer  includes  everything  enumerated  above. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Combination  Outfit  for  


$1.00 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  ha  re  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  FIVE  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  Order  the 
Outfit  by  Premium  No.  228.    This  outfit  is  sure  to  please  anybody  interested  in  embroidery. 


"Bi  Standard  American  Cook  Book 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  40  CENTS 

This  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  recipes  and  desirable  formulas  by  noted 
experts  and  over  two  hundred  practical  housekeepers.  It  covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with  special 
directions  for  serving  at  table;  also  preserving-,  pickling-,  candy-making-,  etc.,  and  ten  more  chapters  of  helps. 


Plain  and  Fancy  Cooking  in  Great  Variety 

TTENTION  is  called  to  the  unequaled  variety 
characterizing  the  recipes  in  this  Cook  Book. 


Practical  housekeepers  consider  this  one  of  the 
very  strongest  features  of  this  new  work,  adapting 
it  to  universal  use,  and  suiting  every  occasion, 
from  a  simple  and  inexpensive  home  meal  to  an 
elaborately  prepared  entertainment  for  company. 


Plain 
Cooking 


* 


* 

* 
* 
* 


* 

* 
* 

*  Explanatory 

*  Illustrations 

4* 


This  is  the  Cook  Book  You  Want 

pTlECAUSE  its  plan  includes  the  valuable  and  use- 
US!  ful  points  of  other  cook  books,  and  in  addi- 
i  ion  it  has  inestimable  features  of  its  own  entirely 
new.  For  eegulab  use  it  will  give  you  the  best 
of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable,  economical 
kitchen  guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things 
to  choose  from.    It  far  surpasses  all  others. 


FRUIT  ON  CAKES 


Fancy 
Cooking 


The  only  Amply  Illustrated 
work   on   the  cuisine  within 
reach  of  the  women  of  Amer= 
ica.    Nearly  400  large  pages. 
Premium  No.  10 


MONTREAL  SOUFFLE 


More  .  . 
Than  250 


AKING  clear  at  a  glance  important  processes  in  plain  and 
fancy  cooking.  To  show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  done 
amounts  to  far  more  practically  than  any  mere  bidding 
do  it.  Once  accustomed  to  the  pictorial  object-teaching 
methods  of  this  thorough  and  comprehensive  work,  no  lady 
will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  unsatisfactory  directions  of 
other  cook  books.    This  Cook  Book  has  a  complete  index. 


PRINCESS  MELON 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Grand  Book  for 

40  Cents 


This  Book  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Address  FARM  A1XD  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the 
regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may 
be  counted  in  a  club. 
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The  Picturesque  Philippines 

GIVEN  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Magnificently  Illustrated  With  Over   150  Engravings 

Live  Questions 


WORKING  UP  SQUARED  TIMBER  INTO  LUMBER 

There  is  very  little  machinery  in  the  Philippines,  the  universal  dependence  being  hand  labor 


What  kinds  of  people  dwell 
in  these  strange  new  lands? 
How  do  they  live?  What  are 
their  customs,  peculiarities, 
modes  of  dress,  beliefs,  sports, 
etc.?  How  will  it  be  about 
Americanizing  them?  What  is 
being  done  to  that  end?  What 
are  their  resources,  industries, 
capabilities?  Are  the  draw- 
backs serious — climate,  earth- 
quakes, volcanoes,  typhoons, 
robbers,  diseases?  What  are 
the  actual  facts?  The  forego- 
ing and  other  points  of  extreme 
interest  are  cleared  up  in  a 
satisfactory  and  delightfully 
entertaining  manner  in  The 
Picturesque  Philippines,  which 
is  entirely  new  and  stands  with- 
out a  competitor,  whether  for 
authenticity  and  accuracy  of  de- 
tail, pictorial  beauty,  fine  print- 
ing or  astonishingly  low  price. 


THE  MOST  SUPERB  PHILIPPINE  PICTURE-BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

An  Imperial  Octave  volume,  10/^5  inches  long,  8  inches  wide,  expensive  coated  art-paper,  each  and  every  page  con- 
taining at  least  one  splendidly  attractive  illustration — 138  of  these  large  pages,  over  150  engravings  and  maps,  with  an 
abundance  of  the  best,  freshest,  most  fascinating  reading  matter.  The  size  of  the  page  closely  corresponds  to  one  half 
of  this  page,  and  some  of  the  150  magnificent  engravings  are  of  full-page  size.  Do  not  confuse  this  with  our  othej" 
book,  "  Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions,"  as  "The  Picturesque  Philippines"  is  an  entirely  different  work 

full  of  detailed  informa- 
tion. The  pictures  in 
the  book  are  much  finer 
and  clearer  than  those 
on  this  page, being  print- 
ed by  slower  presses  and 
on  much  smoother  and 
more  costly  paper. 

*  *  *  * 

MORE 
INTERESTING 
THAN  ANY 
NOVEL 

It  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  importance  at 
this  juncture, when  fresh 
and  authoritative  infor- 
mation on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Philippines 
is  still  painfully  meager  - 

or  more  or  less  colored  for  special  ends.  This  is  a  Volume  of  Facts  presented  in 
style  to  make  it  more  interesting  than  any  novel.  For  private  and  family  reading  it 
is  the  most  entertaining  as  well  as  most  instructive  and  important  book  of  the  day. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  This  Book  for  50  Cents 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  premium  for  TWO  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside.    Order  by  Premium  Number  5. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGER  GATEWAYS  INTO  THE  WALLED  CITY,  OR  OLD  MANILA 
The  natives  have  peddled  out  their  vegetables,  milk,  etc.,  in  large  part  to  the  American  soldiers 


MESTIZA  FLOWER-GIRL 
She  is  dressed  in  the  native  costume 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE 

PARIS  EXPOSITION 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner 

)AEis,  gay  old  Paris,  staggered 
many  a  staid  Yankee  who 
stepped  upon  her  clean  but 
slippery  pavement  during  the 
recent  Exposition.  Whether 
you  came  by  day  or  by  night, 
the  spotters  spotted  you,  and 
male  and  female  rascals  were 
after  you,  and  fleet  indeed  must 
a.;'  be  the  feet  of  him  Who  escaped 
{r^-  their  contaminating  touch. 
*  Coming  by  the  way  of  Cher- 
bourg, we  traveled  through  Normandy, 
the  finest  farming  country  of  France, 
and  we  stared  with  hungry  eyes  upon 
quaint  villages  and  quainter  cottages, 
upon  vast  stretches  of  rich  meadows, 
where  full-uddered  cows  were  grazing 
and  anxiously  waiting  to  be  relieved 
of  their  wealth  of  milk. 
'.  About  three'  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  reached  Paris,  and  our  sleepy  eyes 
opened  with  the  freshness  of  a  restful 
morning  as  we  gazed  into  the  sea  of 
light  which  circled  us,  and  which  was 
beginning  to  be  touched  by  the  faintest 
streaks  of  morning's  red.  Leaving  the 
station,  we  were  astonished  to  find 
Paris  still  awake;  not  noisily  wakeful, 
but  drowsy  and  ready  for  a  little  nap. 
We  decided  to  remain  on  the  street  and 
watch  the  ebbing  life  of  the  great  city. 
Cabs  were  rolling  over  the  broad  Boule- 
vard, whose  occupants  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  six  Yankees, 
travel-stained  and  hungry,  were  gazing 
upon  them.  The  chairs  upon  which 
gay  crowds  had  been  seated  were  now 
taking  their  rest,  and  a  few  of  them 
.edged  up  to  the  street  seemed  to  tell 
one  another  their  experience  of  the 
past  night.  Oh,  and  what  a  story  it 
was!  Upon  the  benches  which  flank 
the  promenade  were  those  fortunate 
Parisians  who  occupied  the  city's  sky- 
parlors  for  the  night,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  dreamed  of  the  past  glory  of 
the  empire  and  were  reveling  in  these 
shadowy  but  gorgeous  reminiscences. 
Nor  were  the  streets  empty'  yet  of 
those  women  who,  like  hungry  buz- 
zards, seek  for  carrion.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  swarmed  in  certain  portions  of 
the  Boulevard,  still  gay,  still  graceful, 
though  no  doubt  weary  and  half  asleep. 
We  reached  the  church  of  the  Madeleine, 
and  entered  in  the  early-morning  hour 
this  temple  more  Greek  than  Christian, 
bowing  our  heads  reverently  before  our 
common  Lord  and  Helper,  who  no  doubt 
looks  pityingly  upon  this  city,  which  is 
also  more  pagan  than  Christian.  As 
we  came  away  from  our  quiet  moment 
with  God  there  stretched  before  us  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Avenue  de  Royale.  The  obelisk,  strange 
witness  of  a  dead  past,  lifted  its  gray 
finger  heavenward,  while  the  sun  came 
from  his  journey  to  his  Eastern  home- 
land, and  brought  greetings  from  the 
pyramids,  the  sphinx  and  the  deserted 
temples  on  the  Nile.  Still  further 
across  the  Seine  rose  the  gilded  tower 
of  the  Church  des  Invalides,  where,  in 
his  marble  sarcophagus,  sleeps  the  man 
W'ho  dreamed  of  universal  conquest,  and 
who  brought  from  its  native  place  the 
Egyptian  column,  just  as  he  gathered 
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with  covetous  touch  treasures  every- 
where regardless  of  their  ownership 
and  sacred  surroundings. 

Between  the  two  rises  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  Exposition,  a  strangely 
out-of-place  kind  of  ornament,  which 
is  neither  flesh  nor  fish,  neither  gate 
nor  arch,  but  vyhich  is  a  legitimate 
child  of  that  often  misguided  mother, 
"modern  art." 

Ticket-sellers  around  the  entrance 
were  as  thick  as  dandelions,  and  you 
could  purchase  the  piece  of  pasteboard 
which  was  the  "open  sesame"  to  this 
heaped-up  wealth  anywhere  from  t-  i 
to  six  cents — American  money — the 
price  being  lowest  when  the  temper- 
ature was  highest,  and  vice  versa.  The 
original  price  of  tickets  was  twenty 


but  a  poor  showing,  and  when  one 
looked  at  the  pile  which  we  dignified 
by  calling  it  a  national  building  one 
wondered  whether  the  money  spent  by 
the  peojfle  of  the  United  States  was 
not  ornamenting  some  man's  private 
pocket,  for  certainly  it  did  not  orna- 
ment the  Paris  Exposition.  Side-shows 
crowded  in  wherever  they  could,  and 
you  seldom  knew  "where  you  were  at," 
vulgarly  speaking.  There  were  build- 
ingsi  where  huge  guns  crowded  one 
another,  where  this  nineteenth  century 
displayed  her  art  in  killing  men.  A 
hundred,  a  thousand  bullets  a  minute, 
they  said,  and  I  rather  stood  behind 
these  monsters  than  in  front  of  them. 
There  were  other  buildings  where  you 
could  travel  around  the  whole  world  in 


hundreds  of  models  of  harvesting-ma- 
chines, beginning  with  the  one  used  by 
the  ancient  Gauls  up  to  our  own  mod- 
ern machinery,  and  it  took  the  conceit 
of  one  in  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  years  ago  the  farm- 
ers had  some  ideas  upon  which  we  have 
not  improved  very  much.  Of  course, 
there  was  the  usual  display  of  grains 
and  grasses  from  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, from  Siberia  and  Dakota,  and  from 
the  Hungarian  plains  by  the  Danube, 
and  the  great  rivals  in  the  wheat 
market  of  the  Old  World  were  striving 
here  to  display  their  superior  points 
one  over  the  other.  It  was  asserted  by 
some  of  the  men  whom  I  met  around 
this  display  that  the  Hungarian  wheat 
is  a  superior  article,  and  that  the  Amer- 


cents,  and  they  were  sold  in  the  shape 
of  shares  to  the  citizens  of  France,  who 
bought  them  as  good  investments,  but 
who  found  that  a  few  people  remained 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  millions  of  tickets  were  a  whole 
lot  and  hard  to  get  rid  of,  especially 
when  mercury  was  near  boiling-point. 

The  first  day  we  paid  six  cents  to  go 
in,  and  we  walked  through  avenues 
flanked  by  finest  statuary,  through  pal- 
aces of  art,  where  the  nations'  artists 
vied  with  each  other  in  friendly  rivalry; 
along  the  Avenue  of  the  Nations,  where 
the  characteristic  architecture  of  the 
world  mingled,  but  seldom  in  friendly 
harmony.  Italy,  bankrupt  Italy,  still 
is  queen  of  artistic  taste,  and  her  build- 
ing was  by  far  the  finest  piece  of  archi- 
tecture on  the  grounds.    America  made 


MADELEINE  CHURCH 

an  hour  for  about  twenty  cents,  and 
again  others  in  which  you  could  see 
women's  dresses  of  all  the  centuries  and 
from  all  the  nations;  and  over  most  of 
the  huge  glass  cases  which  harbored 
these  "creations,"  as  the  women  liked 
to  call  them,  you  might  appropriately 
write,  "What  fools  these  mortals  be!" 

Art,  war,  dress  and  travel  sank  into 
insignificance  as  we  entered  the  Agri- 
cultural Building,  which  represented 
neither  waste  nor  cruelty,  neither  lux- 
ury nor  curiosity,  but  which  pictured 
the  honest  toil  of  the  world  through 
the  slowly  moving  centuries. 

There  were  farm-houses  from  every- 
where— from  Normandy,  from  Siberia, 
from  Dakota  and  from  India — and 
wagons,  horses  and  farm  implements 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds.     There  were 


ican  A  No.  1  hard  is,  in  reality,  No.  2 
on  the  world's  market.  There  were 
stacks  of  wools  artistically  heaped,  and 
the  stray  grazers  from  many  a  barren 
meadow  sent  their  contribution  to 
man's  welfare. 

There  were  museums  filled  by  plows, 
from  the  crooked  stick  which  tickles 
the  burned,  hardened  bosom  of  Mother 
Earth  in  some  Oriental  country  to  the 
graceful  chilled-steel  plow  which  moves 
like  an  iron  bird  over  the  prairies  of  the 
West.  There  were  threshing'  imple- 
ments, from  the  flails  to  the  modern 
steam-thresher,  and  hours  could  have 
been  spent  in  studying  this  exhibit. 
Around  it  gathered  a  crowd  of  farmers 
and  farmers'  wives  from  everywhere, 
and  each  recognized  with  a  smile  Lis 
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"T~he  Grout  Bill,"  says  the  '"National 
I  Grange  Bulletin.*'  "which  is  sched- 
uled for  consideration  in  the  lower 
branch  of  Congress  December  6th,  is  in- 
dorsed by  the  grange,  and  is  receiving- 
great  attention  in  the  agricultural 
press  of  the  country,  representing  the 
great  dairy  interests,  because  this  bill, 
if  enacted  into  law,  will  prevent  most 
of  the  fraud  and  deceit  now  entering 
into  the  use  of  imitation  butter,  where- 
by the  manufacturers  derive  an  im- 
mense profit  and  the  consumers  a 
corresponding  loss,  in  addition  to  the 
immense  loss  entailed  by  the  dairy  in- 
terests under  the  present  regulations. 
It  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind 
that  the  Grout  Bill  is  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  desire  to  purchase  and  con- 
sume the  product  known  as  oleomarga- 
rine, as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  those 
making  pure  butter.  This  fact  has  not 
been  made  sufficiently  prominent  in 
the  public  discussion  of  the  matter. 
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"The  present  law  requires  the  pay- 
ment by  the  manufacturer  of  a  tax  of 
two  cents  a  pound  upon  all  imitation 
butter  manufactured,  while  the  Grout 
Bill  reduces  that  tax  to  one  fourth  cent 
a  pound  when  sold  in  its  natural  color. 
This  reduction  in  tax,  together  with  the 
lessened  price  on  account  of  its  being 
in  the  natural  color,  will  reduce  the 
price  at  which  it  will  be  purchased,  and 
still  yield  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
manufacturer  and  those  who  handle  it, 
to  one  half  of  what  it  is  sold  for  to- 
day. Is  there  any  reason  why  a  person 
who  desires  to  use  grease  in  the  place 
of  butter  should  not  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  it  at  one  half  the  present  price 
and  in  equally  as  nutritious  form?  The 
discussion  indulged  in  by  the  oleomar- 
garine manufacturers  and  those  work- 
ing in  their  interests,  in  regard  to  the 
great  injury  the  Grout  Bill  will  bring 
upon  the  poor  people  who  desire  to 
purchase  and  to  use  imitation  butter, 
is  bosh,  and  only  intended  to  throw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  to  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  oleo- 


dealers.  (The  Grout  Bill  is  in  the  in- 
terest of >  every  person  who  desires  to 
consume  foleo  or  who  desires  to  pur- 
chase it  Tor  legitimate  uses. 
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"The  Grout  Bill  imposes  a  tax  of  ten 
cents  a  pound  upon  this  imitation 
product  when  colored  to  resemble  pure 
butter,  and  it  is  claimed  by  those  who 
have  investigated  the  subject  that  this 
can  be  complied  with  and  still  allow  it 
to  be  sold  at  present  prices.  This  would 
transfer  the  eight  cents  a  pound  addi- 
tional revenue  from  the  oleo  combine 
to  the  government,  and  leave  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  under  the  present  law. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  manufacturers 
of  bogus  butter  that  are  at  present 
reaping  such  enormous  profits  are  vig- 
orously opposing  the  Grout  Bill;  but  it 
is  a  wonder  that  they  are  able  to  enlist 
the  support  of  intelligent  men  under 
the  plea  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
•poor  people.'  who  still  want  the  priv- 
ilege of  paying  twice  what  an  article 
is  worth,  simply  because  it  is  colored 
to  represent  an  article  that  costs  twice 
as  much  to  manufacture,  and  from  that 
deceptive  color  commands  an  exorbi- 
tant price  and  pays  tribute  to  the  par- 
ties perpetrating  the  fraud.  These  may 
not  be  the  prominent  reasons  that  cause 
the  activity  among  the  agricultural 
people  in  favor  of  the  Grout  Bill,  but 
they  are  worthy  of  consideration  by 
legislators  who  desire  additional  rea- 
sons for  supporting  the  Grout  Bill.  Op- 
position to  this  bill  is  in  the  interest  of 
no  one  except  the  oleo-manufacturers 
and  the  oleo-dealers." 

N  one  of  his  interesting  letters  as 

special  correspondent  for  an  Amer- 
ican newspaper  syndicate  Mr.  Frank  G. 
Carpenter  tells  how  Chinese  taxes  are 
collected,  as  follows: 

"The  taxes  of  the  Empire  are  col- 
lected by  the  Board  of  Revenue.  This  is 
one  of  the  seven  great  departments  of 
the  government.  It  corresponds  to  our 
Treasury  Department,  and  has  to  do 
with  all  financial  matters.  It  will  prob- 
ably have  charge  of  the  national  debt, 
and  all  matters  of  -indemnity  will  be 
laid  before  it. 

"The  board  of  revenue  is  known  as 
the  Hii  Pu.  It  has  two  presidents,  one 
a  Manchu  and  one  a  Chinese.  It  has 
four  vice-presidents  and  from  six  to 
eight  directors.  It  has  its  superin- 
tendents, secretaries,  assistant  secreta- 
ries, comptrollers  and  clerks.  It  nom- 
inally levies  all  taxes  and  duties  and 
pays  all  salaries  and  allowances.  The 
mints  are  under  it,  and  it  has  charge  of 
the  imperial  factories,  which  are  sit- 
uated in  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 
One  of  its  bureaus,  that  of  the  three 
treasuries,  is  devoted  to  the  storing  of 
1he  metals,  stationery,  silks  and  dye- 
stuffs  of  the  imperial  family. 

"The  board  of  revenue  sends  out  once 
a  year  to  each  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments a  statement  of  the  amount  it  is 
expected  to  furnish  the  general  gov- 
ernment. To  this  must  be  added  the 
local  taxes,  the  civil  and  military  taxes, 
and  then  the  rate  is  fixed.  After  receiv- 
ing the  estimate  the  viceroy  or  gover- 
nor gives  his  directions  to  the  different 
officials.  In  many  cases  the  taxes  are 
farmed  out  successively  by  the  higher 
officials  to  those  beneath  them,  and  so 
on,  until  they  reach  the  men  who  ac- 
tually get  the  money  from  the  people. 
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"It  is  from  this  collection  of  taxes 
that  the  Chinese  officials  are  able  to 
pay  such  high  prices  for  their  offices. 
The  real  salaries  are  practically  noth- 
ing, but  the  percentages  which  they  can 
hold  back  from  their  collections  make 
the  high  places  exceedingly  profitable. 
Some  years  ago  a  collector  of  customs 
at  Canton  was  expected  to  send  about 
$1,000,000  to  Peking,  whereas  the  annua] 
receipts  of  his  office  were  known  to  be 
over  $13,000,000.  This  man  probably  had 
a  salary  of  a  couple  of  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  Chinese  merchants  of 
Hongkong  told  Lord  Beiesford  that 
mandarins  who  had  salaries  of  $1,000 
were  accustomed  to  spend  $20,000  to 
keep  up  their  establishments,  and  that 
viceroys  who  received  but  $6,000  had 
often  necessary  expenses  amounting  to 
as  much  as  $75,000  a  year.  Notwith- 
standing this,  such  officials  usually  re- 
tired from  their  offices  rich. 


"The  land-taxes  of  China  could  pay  a 
big  interest  on  three  times  any  indem- 
nity the  powers  will  demand.  More 
than  this  sum  is  annually  collected,  al- 
though out  of  it  the  government  gets 
only  25,000,000  taels.  China  is  a  big 
country,  and  a  vast  amount  of  it  is  cul- 
tivated. If  half  the  cultivated  land 
were  taxed  at  seventy-five  cents  an  acre 
the  gross  revenue  would  be  more  than 
:soo,000,000  taels.  Let  us  estimate  it 
roughly  at  $200,000,000.  Set  aside  $25,- 
000,000  instead  of  25,000,000  taels  for  the 
government  and  you  have  still  $25,000,- 
000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  collection, 
and  in  addition  the  enormous  sum  of 
$150,000,000,  or  four  per  cent  on  a  loan 
of  $3,750,000,000.  The  powers  cannot 
ask  more  than  one  fourth,  or  at  the 
outside  one  third,  this  amount.  The 
estimate  of  seventy-five  cents  an  acre 
is  very  low.  and  this  is  on  only  one  half 
of  the  cultivated  land.  It  shows  you 
what  a  surplus  China  might  have  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  tenth  of  one  per 
cent  to  its  tax-rate  for  government  im- 
provements if  its  officials  were  honest."' 

"7T  Cexti-ry  of  International  Com- 
J  \  merce"  is  the  title  of  an  article  in 
the  "North  American  Review"  for  No- 
vember, by  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  introduction 
reads  as  follows: 

"Among  the  wonderful  developments 
of  the  nineteenth  century  none  is  more 
marvelous  than  that  of  its  commerce, 
which  has  increased  more  than  a  thou- 
sand per  cent,  while  population  was  in- 
creasing less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent.  This  is  due,  in  part,  at  least, 
to  the  fact  that  commerce  has  taken 
advantage  of  all  the  other  wonderful 
developments  with  which  the  century 
is  crowded.  Ever  watchful,  ever  alert, 
and  ever  willing  to  hazard  expenditure 
for  the  sake  of  prospective  gain,  it  has 
fostered,  developed  and  adapted  to  its 
own  use  every  discovery  and  invention 
which  human  energy,  ingenuity  and 
science  have  brought  to  the  front. 
From  the  exchange  of  a  few  articles 
of  luxury,  carried  on  the  backs  of  an- 
imals or  in  slow  sailing-vessels,  it  has 
expanded  until  it  now  interchanges  the 
products  of  aU  lands  and  all  climes, 
utilizing  the  swiftly  moving  railway- 
,train  by  land,  and  the  scarcely  less 
swift  steamer  by  sea;  and  exchanges 
which  occupied  months  at  the  opening 
of  the  century  are  now  effected  in  days 
or  weeks.  Business  messages  then  sent 
by  carrier  and  sailing-vessels  took  a 
year  to  reach  the  Orient  and  obtain  a 
reply,  while  now  but  a  few  minutes  or 
hotirs  suffice  for  a  similar  service.  Pur- 
chases of  goods  which  then  involved  a 
transfer  of  cash  or  commodities  in 
which  weeks  or  months  were  consumed 
are  now  arranged  by  telegraph  and 
banks  in  minutes  or  hours,  while  the 
transfer  of  the  merchandise  is  a  matter 
of  hours  or  days.  From  the  narrow 
frontage  of  land  along-  the  ocean,  or 
along  watercourses  whose  products 
could  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the 
then  known  world,  the  seaboard  has 
been  extended  landward  indefinitely  by- 
the  railway,  while  the  carrying  capacity 
and  speed  of  the' ocean  vessel  have  been 
correspondingly  increased.  Instead  of 
the  pack-animal  which  could  carry 
but  a  few  hundred  pounds,  or  the  wag- 
on which  could  at  the  best  transport  a 
ton  of  merchandise,  the  railway-car  ac- 
cepts as  much  as  twenty  teams  could 
haul,  and  the  engine  hurries  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  of  these  cars  to  the  ocean, 
a  thousand  miles  away,  where  the 
steamship  calmly  swallows  the  loads  of 
twenty  or  thirty  of  these  trains,  and 
steams  across  the  ocean  at  almost  the 
same  speed  with  which  the  merchan- 
dise was  transported  to  the  water's 
edge;  while,  before  it  had  passed  out 
of  sight  of  land,  the  consignee  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe  has  received  no- 
tice of  its  departure,  of  the  cargo  car- 
ried and  of  the  day  and  almost  the  hour 
at  which  he  may  expect  its  arrival." 

x  a  recent  number  of  "Collier's  Week- 
ly" Governor-General  Wood  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  Cuba  as  she 
is  to-day,  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  taken: 

"With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
districts  Cuba  may  be  said  to  be'  fairly 
well  reconstructed  agriculturally  and 
on  the  highroad  to  prosperitj'. 


"The  tobacco  crop  of  last  year  was 
very  large — one  of  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  island — and  this  year's 
crop  will  equal,  if  not  exceed,  it.  The 
sugar  crop  in  the  present  year  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  550,000  tons, 
and  if  the  present  price  of  sugar  con- 
tinues the  amount  of- money  realized' 
will  equal  that  received  from  the  great 
crops  of  years  gone  by. 

"The  cultivation  of  coffee  is  being  re-, 
sumed  in  the  eastern  provinces.,  as  is 
also  the  extensive  cultivation  of  cocoa. 

"Mining-  industries,  especially  in  the 
two  eastern  provinces,  are  rapidly  de- 
veloping. This  section  of  Cuba  has  an 
unlimited  supply  of  very  high-grade 
iron-ore,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
copper  and  oxide  of  manganese;  also 
there  are  deposits  of  zinc  and  a  very 
low  grade  of  asbestos.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Santiago  there  is  still  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  very  valuable  timber. 

"The  commerce  of  the  island  is  grow- 
ing, as  shown  by  the  import  duties. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  labor  from 
one  end  of  Cuba  to  the  other.  Large 
plantations  are  being  reconstructed, 
some  of  them  costing  $1,500,000  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  alone.  Land  in 
the  eastern  provinces  is  cheap  and  of 
best  possible  quality.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  probably  not  over  ten  per 
cent  of  Cuba  was  ever  under  cultivation 
at  one  time  the  possibilities  of  its  fu- 
ture development  can  be  appreciated. 
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"I  know  of  no  land  where  young-  men 
of  moderate  capital  and  industry  have 
a  better  chance  than  in  Cuba.  The  pos- 
sibilities in  the  way  of  fruit-grow- 
ing have  never  been  even  appreciated. 
Oranges  of  the  finest  flavor  grow  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  without  any 
care.  With  jiroper  cultivation  the  pos- 
sibilities in  this  line  are  apparently 
limitless.  Frosts  ate.  unknown,  and 
there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  rainfall 
to  do  away  with  need  of  irrigation. 
What  is  said  of  oranges  is  probably  true 
of  lemons  and  olives.  Potatoes,  onions 
and  all  kinds  of  garden  truck  grow  with, 
the  greatest  rapidity  and  in  great  abiin-' 
dance.  The  raising  of  cattle  and  horses 
can  also  be  conducted  very  profitably 
in  the  island.  The  grazing  is  excellent, 
the  grass  being  always  in  condition 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 

"Many  important  enterprises  are  now 
under  consideration.  Immigrants  are 
pouring  into  the  island,  especially  from 
Spain.  These  immigrants  are  mostly 
from  the  northern  provinces,  and  are 
a  hardy,  industrious  race  of  people, 
and  will  make  good  citizens. 
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"As  to  the  climatic  conditions  exist- 
ing in  Cuba  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
one  can  live  there  with  as  much  com- 
fort as  in  any  of  our  Southern  states; 
and  it  is  believed  that  as  the  recon- 
struction and  development  of  the  island 
progress  the  prevalent  diseases  will 
largely  disappear. 

"Yellow  fever,  of  which  so  much  is 
said,  is  not,  after  all.  so  much  to  be 
feared  as  is  popularly  supposed,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  in  a  few 
years,  with  careful  attention  to  sanita- 
tion, and  careful  isolation  of  the  dis- 
eased. Cuba  can  be  made  as  safe  for  the 
European  as  Jamaica  is  to-day.  It  can- 
not be  stamped  out  at  once,  nor  is  its 
removal  the  work  of  a  single  j-ear. 
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"The  reports  of  discontent,  hatred  of 
Americans  and  suspicion  of  the  inten- 
1  ions  of  the  American  government 
which  are  so  often  seen  in  the  press 
are  absolutely  incorrect.  Cuba  is  pro- 
foundly tranquil  and  rapidly  becoming 
very  prosperous. 

"The  American  army,  through  its 
officers,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  re-establishment  of 
the  present  civil  government  the  of- 
ficers have  taken  up  nearly  every  line 
of  work  with  singular  ability  and  unsel- 
fishness. The  history  of  their  work  in 
Cuba  is  free  from  scandal,  and  will  al- 
ways stand  to  their  credit.  At  present 
the  army  is  practically  removed  from 
any  active  participation  in  civil  affairs. 
The  relations  between  the  soldiers  and 
people  are  friendly,  and  disorders  are 
extremely  infrequent,  and  such  as  do 
occur  are  only  small  disputes  of  a  per- 
sonal character." 
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Pan-Americanisms  It  is  worth  making 
quite  a  trip  to  see 
the  grounds  of  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition in  Buffalo  even  in  this  stage  of 
the  work.  No  doubt  this  show  is  going 
to  be  the  event  of  the  times.  Whoever 
has  imagined  that  this  show  was  to 
be  simply  a  common  local  fair  will  be 
aware  of  his  mistake  as  soon  as  he  steps 
on  the  grounds,  although  much  of  it 
is  still  chaos  and  confusion.  Some  of  the 
larger  buildings,  however,  are  already 
nearing'  completion,  and  the  others 
are  assuming  shape;  in  all  progress  is 
made  at  a  rapid  rate.  A  few  months 
ago  the  grounds  were  "full  of  empti- 
ness;" now  a  veritable  city  is  gradually 
rising  out  of  the  confusion,  showing 
what  American  capital,  American  skill 
and  American  workmen  can  accomplish 
in  the  briefest  span  of  time.  It  is  now 
less  than  six  months  more  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Exposition  (May  1,  1900); 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress  in  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  it  seems  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  failure  in  getting 
the  whole  thing'  completed  and  ready 
for  visitors  by  the  officially  announced 
day  of  beginning.  Ellicott  Square  in 
Buffalo,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest 
office  building  in  the  world,  occupying 
an  entire  block  and  having  about  one 
thousand  offices  in  its  ten  floors  above 
ground,  and  sheltering  more  people 
every  week-day  than  are  contained  in 
many  a  city  of  the  United  States,  was 
erected  and  completed  for  occupancy  in 
less  than  a  year's  time;  proof  again  of 
American  enterprise  and  engineering 
skill.  I  believe  the  cost  of  this  build- 
ing was  about  three  millions  of  dollars. 
Why  should  we  fear  that  our  workmen, 
with  plenty  of  capital  behind  them, 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  task  of  com- 
pleting the  Exposition  buildings  in 
time?  Yet  when  one  looks  at  the  pres- 
ent chaotic  condition  of  the  grounds 
in  front,  for  instance,  of  the  buildings 
for  forestry,  wines,  horticulture  and 
graphic  arts,  and  compares  their  ap- 
pearance with  the  pictures  now  being 
published  of  them  as  they  will  appear 
when  ready  for  visitors  after  May  1, 
1901,  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  the 
task  can  be  accomplished;  but  it  will. 
The  men  looking  after  the  horticultural 
side  of  the  big  show  are  Frederic  W. 
Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Horticulture, 
Forestrj'  and  Food  Products;  William 
Scott,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Flo- 
riculture, and  G.  Edward  Fuller,  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  Food  Products. 

Enough  is  already  to  be  seen  as  the 
grounds  now  appear  to  enable  us  to 
make  comparisons  with  the  Chicag'o 
Exposition  in  1893;  that  is,  so  far  as 
their  appearance  as  a  whole  is  con- 
cerned. In  Jackson  Park  we  had  the 
"white  city" — yet  hardly  a  "city,"  more 
a  park — with  mammoth  palaces  from 
old  Greece  or  Rome,  imposing  in  their 
majestic  simplicity  and  whiteness,  wide 
stretches  of  lawn,  flower  borders,  ex- 
tended lagoons  and  watercourses,  etc., 
and  an  extensiveness  of  territory  that 
often  became  tiresome  to  the  visitor 
who  came  to  see  the  objects  on  exhibi- 
tion rather  than  grand  scenic  effects. 
In  the  Pan-American  we  will  see  a  city, 
but  not  chiefly  a  white  one.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  beautiful  sceneries  or  re- 
pose in  contact  with  Nature's  exhibits 
will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  by  go- 
ing just  outside  of  the  Exposition 
grounds  into  Delaware  Park,  or  to 
■Lake  Erie,  or  to  Niagara  Falls,  only  a 
half-hour's  ride  on  steam-cars,  or  come 
to  the  spot  where  LaSalle  built  the 
Griffin  (within  a  mile  of  where  I  am 
writing  this)  and  enjoy  a  day's  fishing 
or  boating  on  the  grand  old  Niagara, 
several  miles  above  the  cataract.  But 
those  who  come  to  see  industrial  and 
electrical  wonders,  the  great  art  exhib- 
its, the  greatest  show  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products,  etc.,  will  be 
able  to  do  so  without  overexertion  to 
their  pedestrial  extremities.  In  Chicago 
we  needed  a  day  or  two  to  "get  our 
bearings."  In  the  Pan-American  we 
may  go  right  to  work  seeing  the  sights. 
There  is  vacant  space,  and  watercourse, 


and  ornamental  planting,  and  the  like, 
just  enough  for  a  variety  and  to  set 
off  the  great  buildings  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, but  no  more.  The  buildings 
are  principally  decorated  with  pretty 
and  striking  color  effects.  In  short,  the 
Exposition  grounds  at  the  present  time 
present  already  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting sights  of  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

Quick  Effects  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  big 
In  Planting"  problem  to  have  trees  and 
shrubs  on  the  Exposition 
grounds  that  will  give  satisfactory  ef- 
fects so  shortly  after  planting.  Some 
of  the  walks  around  the  buildings  are 
closely  planted  with  common  poplars. 
This  usually  is  not  considered  to  be  a 
desirable  street-tree;  but  it  is  a  tree  for 
quick  effect,  and  undoubtedly  just  the 
one  that  is  here  required.  Some  months 
ago  I  mentioned  that  I  cut  down  a 
Balm  of  Gilead  tree  which  in  eleven 
years  from  planting  had  reached  a  size 
of  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  near  the 
ground,  and  suggested  the  idea  of 
growing  these  trees  for  profit  as  ma- 
terial for  paper-making.  The  trees  as 
I  find  them  lining  the  walks  of  the 
grounds  seem  to  stand  quite  closely, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  make  a  good 
showing  for  shade  and  ornament  by 
next  summer.  Being  only  for  tempora- 
ry use  they  are  proper  in  their  place. 
Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  in  his  "Garden 
Making,"  speaks  of  poplars  as  follows: 

"A  very  rapid-growing  tree  nearly  al- 
ways produces  cheap  effects.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  common  planting 
of  willows  and  poplars  about  summer 
places  or  lake-shores.  Their  effect  is 
almost  wholly  one  of  cheapness  and 
temporariness.  There  is  little  that  sug- 
gests strength  or  durability  in  willows 
and  poplars,  and  for  this  reason  they 
should  always  be  used  as  minor  or  sec- 
ondary features  in  ornamental  or  home 
grounds.  Where  quick  results  are  de- 
sired nothing  is  better  to  plant  than 
these  trees;  but  better  trees,  like  ma- 
ples, oaks  or  elms,  should  be  planted 
with  them,  and  the  poplars  and  willows 
should  be  removed  as  fast  as  the  other 
species  begin  to  afford  protection. 
When  the  plantation  finally  assumes 
its  permanent  character  a  few  of  the 
remaining  poplars  and  willows,  judic- 
iously left,  may  afford  very  excellent 
effects;  but  no  one  who  has  an  artist's 
feeling  would  be  content  to  construct 
the  framework  of  his  place  of  these 
rapid-growing  and  soft-wooded  trees. 
I  have  said  that  the  legitimate  use  of 
poplars  in  ornamental  grounds  is  in  the 
production  of  minor  or  secondary  ef- 
fects. As  a  rule  they  are  less  adapted 
to  isolated  planting  as  specimen  trees 
than  to  use  in  composition — that  is,  as 
parts  of  general  groups  of  trees — where 
their  characters  serve  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  heavier  foliage.  The  poplars 
are  gay  trees,  especially  those  like  the 
aspens,  which  have  a  trembling  foliage. 
Their  leaves  are  bright  and  the  tops 
are  thin.  A  few  of  them  in  judicious 
positions  give  a  place  a  sprightly  air." 

Fruit  and  Veg"-  Situated  as  the  coming 
etable  Exhibits  Exposition  is,  right  in 
the  very  heart  of  the 
greatest  fruit  interests  of  the  world, 
we  must  expect  to  see  under  the  man- 
agement of  such  old-timers  in  fruit- 
growing' and  fruit-exhibiting  as  S.  D. 
YVillard,  of  Geneva,  F.  E.  Dawley,  of 
Fayetteville  (the  scholarly  director  of 
farmers'  institutes),  and  J.  S.  Wood- 
ward, of  Lockport,  a  show  of  fruit 
products  such  as  the  world  has  seldom 
beheld.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
make  such  an  exhibit  imposing  by 
quantity.  What  is  desirable,  however, 
is  to  have  variety,  and  fine  specimens 
representing'  each  kind,  and  all  correct- 
ly and  legibly  labeled.  The  exhibit 
should,  first  of  all,  be  instructive,  and  I 
am  glad  that  so  good  authorities  on 
fruits  as  the  three  men  named  are  put 
in  charge  of  it  ;  the  pictures  of  all  three 
appeared  in  our  New  ^Vork  state  edi- 
tion of  1S96,  as  also  that  of  Mr.  Frank 
A.'  Converse,    Sujierintendent   of  Live 


Stock,  Dairy  and  other  Agricultural 
Products.  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
learn  the  intentions  of  the  management 
in  regard  to  the  vegetable  exhibit,  but 
will  inquire  at  headquarters. 

The  Live-  Mr.  Converse  is  very  en- 
StOCk  Show  thusiastic  and  sanguine 
about  the  outlook,  and  as- 
sures me  that  the  show  will  be  some- 
thing very  grand.  The  live-stock  build- 
ings cover  two  acres,  and  the  stadium 
where  the  exhibits  will  take  place  and 
which  is  similar  in  form  to  the  old 
Grecian  amphitheater  covers  ten  acres, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  twenty-five 
thousand  people.  The  circuit  of  annual 
exhibits  will  begin  about  August  15th, 
when  cattle  will  be  shown  for  a  period 
of  two  weeks,  to  be  followed  consec- 
utively by  horses,  sheep,  swine,  poultry 
and  pet  stock.  The  following  breeds  of 
cattle  will  be  represented:  Shorthorns, 
Herefords,  Aberdeen-Angus,  Galloways, 
Devons,  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Holstein- 
Friesian,  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss,  Red 
Polled,  Dutch  Belted,  French  Canadian, 
Polled  Durhams,  Sussex,  Polled  Jerseys, 
Kerrys  and  Simenthals.  Mr.  Converse 
tells  me  the  Herefords  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation alone  has  promised  to  send  four 
hundred  head  of  cattle.  T.  Greiner. 
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Fuel  The  price  of  coal  is  higher  than 
ever,  and  it  will  pay  every  farmer 
to  gather  up  the  corn-cobs,  cut  up  the 
old  rails,  chunks  and  pieces  of  waste 
lumber  about  the  yards  and  use  them 
for  fuel.  One  farmer  I  know  makes  it 
a  practice  to  use  every  cob  and  piece  of 
waste  wood  found  on  his  place  for  fuel, 
and  he  says  this  practice  has  been  the 
means  of  cutting  down  his  coal  bills 
about  one  half,  while  his  premises  have 
a  remarkably  neat  and  clean  appear- 
ance. The  cobs  in  the  feed-lots  /are 
raked  into  heaps  twice  a  week  with  a 
hand-rake,  and  drawn  in  a  small  cart  to 
a  clean  shed  near  the  house;  and  for 
conveying  them  into  the  house  a  large 
basket  lined  with  common  sheeting  is 
used.  By  carefully  managing  the  stove- 
dampers  his  wife  does  almost  all  of  the 
cooking  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner 
with  this  waste  material.  ,  Where  the 
large  air-tight  sheet-iron  stoves  are 
used  for  heating  purposes  these  cobs 
and  other  materials  can  be  used  to  ex- 
cellent advantage.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  keep  the  fuel  dry  and  have  it  con- 
venient to  the  house.  In  some  of  the 
Western  states  prairie-grass  twisted  in- 
to tight  rolls  is  used  for  fuel  in  these 
large  sheet-iron  heaters,  and  those  who 
use  it  manage  to  get  along  very  well. 
Cobs  from  the  feed-yards,  and  the 
chunks  of  wood  usually  found  lying 
about  most  farm-yards,  make  far  better 
fuel  than  prairie-grass,  and  there  is  no 
sense  in  allowing  them -to  go  to  waste. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  driving  past  a 
farm  that  years  ago  had  been  cleared 
of  a  fine  grove  of  forest-trees,  and  I  saw 
the  present  owner  and  his  son  cutting 
down  a  high  stump  with  a  cross-cut 
saw..  "The  fellow  that  cleared  this  land 
left  this  stumj)  for  me,"  laughed  the 
farmer.  "Wasn't  he  a  generous  soul? 
I'll  get  enough  wood  ottt  of  it  to  last 
me  a  full  week  just  the  same,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I've  been  on  this  place  two 
years  and  have  bought  only  four  loads 
of  coal.  You  see,  we  employ  our  spare 
time  in  working  up  these  stumps,  old 
rails  and  knotty  chunks  lying  about  in- 
to good  fuel;  and  as  a  penny  saved  is 
as  good  as  one  earned,  we  have  earned 
quite  a  number  by  saving  this  stuff." 
The  old  man  has  a  nice  g'rove  planted 
on  some  of  the  rough,  water-seamed 
land  that  should  never  have  been 
cleared  in  the  first  place,  and  he  says 
he  expects  to  live  long'  enough  to  cut 
his  yearly  supply  of  fuel  from  it.  The 
former  owner  of  this  farm  "broke  up." 
The  present  owner  is  making  money. 

Instead  of  gathering  up  the  waste 
fuel  about  their  farms,  and  planting  the 
rough  spots  with  forest-trees  that  in 
a  few  years  would  yield  all  the  posts 
and  fuel  they  need,  hundreds  of  farmers 
prefer  to  spend  their  time  idly  chatting 
politics  and  berating  "coal  barons"  and 
monopolists.  A  short  time  ago  a  farm- 
er said  to  me,  "I  had  intended  to  fence 
that  forty  acres  of  grass  and  make  a 
pasture  of  it;  but  the  trust  ran  the 
price  of  wire  so  high  that  I  decided 


that  they  wanted  it  worse  than  I  did, 
so  I  let  them  keep  it.  I  gave  the  old 
pasture  a  thorough  harrowing,  and 
seeded  it  heavily  with  a  mixture  of 
grass-seeds,  oats  and  rye,  then  har- 
rowed it  again  and  rolled  it,  and  it 
made  very  good  pasture  all  summer. 
The  grass-land  that  I  intended  to 
fence  in  for  pasture  was  plowed  up  and 
put  in  corn  and  yielded  about  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  So  you  see  the 
wire  trust  benefited  me  immensely  this 
season.  The  way  to  salivate  the  trusts 
is  to  let  them  keep  their  stuff  until 
they  get  ready  to  sell  it  at  a  fair  price." 
If  all  the  farmers  would  let  the  trusts 
"keep  their  stuff,"  instead  of  idly  wast- 
ing time  berating  them,  most  of  them 
would  soon  perish.  The  shortest  way 
to  get  even  with  the  "coal  barons"  is 
to  utilize  for  fuel  all  the  available  m^ 
terial  we  have,  and  to  plant  all  the 
rough  and  waste  spots  to  forest-trees. 
There  is  no  sense  in  paying  fifty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  coal  when  we 
can  grow  most  of  our  fuel  on  land  that 
is  almost  useless  for  any  other  purpose. 

Timothy  Hay  One  farm  product  that  is 
bringing  a  good  price  this 
year  is  timothy  hay.  Many  farmers 
would  be  able  to  sell  at  least  two  thirds 
of  all  they  raised  if  they  had  saved 
their  corn-fodder.  Horses  and  cattle 
will  winter  as  well  on  good  corn-fodder 
as  on  hay,  and  most  farmers  know  it; 
yet  many  did  not  cut  a  shock  of  corn. 
This  simply  shows  lack  of  common 
business  sagacity.  I  have  noticed  that 
when  crops  are  good  and  bring  good 
prices  many  farmers  become  improv- 
ident and  allow  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
material  to  go  to  waste  if  it  happens 
to  be  a  little  difficult  to  handle.  They 
fail  to  improve  their  financial  condition 
when  they  have  the  opportunity.  Those 
who  never  fail  to  utilize  these  mate- 
rials accumulate  a  surplus,  and  a  rjeriod 
of  low  prices  or  an  unpropitious  season 
occasions  them  little  or  no  worry  or 
trouble.  It  is  not  alone  the  faculty  of 
raising  good  crops  that,  makes  success- 
ful farmers,  but  the  ability  and  energy 
to  utilize  all  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
think  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
farmers  will  save  their  corn-fodder  as 
carefully  as  they  now  do  their  hay.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  ere  long  we 
will  have  factories  that  will  call  for  the 
thick,  heavy  portion  of  the  stalk  from 
the  ear  to  the  root.  Then  the  upper 
part — that  which  is  richest  in  food 
elements — can  easily  be  cut  and  stored. 

Osage  Orange  In  sections  where  it  will 
"thrive  I  believe  it  will 
pay  to  plant  the  Osage  orange  for 
posts  and  telephone-poles.  It  has  one 
fault,  and  that  is,  when  it  has  become 
seasoned  one  can  scarcely  drive  any 
sort  of  a  nail  into  it.  Its  lasting  qual- 
ities when  used  as  posts  exceed  that 
of  any  wood  I  know  of.  It  grows  quite 
rapidly,  and  should  be  pruned  about 
twice  a  year  to  make  good  posts  or 
poles.  It  will  pay  those  who  have 
Osage  hedges  to  allow  one  plant,  about 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  to  grow  up 
for  posts  or  poles.  If  they  are  kept 
properly  trimmed  up  they  will  not  in- 
jure the  hedge  any  and  will  soon  make 
good  posts.  When  cut  they  should  be 
sawed  off  close  to  the  ground  during 
the  winter  season;  then  a  thicket  of 
shoots  will  sprout  from  the  stump  the 
following  spring,  and  close  the  gap.  In 
half  a  mile  of  hedge  one  can  grow  about 
all  the  posts  he  will  need.  All  that  is 
needed  to  make  straight  poles  or  posts 
is  timely  and  careful  pruning.  I  have 
known  one  Osage  post  eight  inches  in 
diameter  to  outlast  three  white-oak 
posts  in  succession.  Barbed  wires  or 
woven-wire  fencing  can  be  fastened  to 
these  posts  by  means  of  short  pieces 
of  wire.  Fred  Grundy. 


The  Production  of  Wheat  in  the 
several  general  divisions  of  the  world  is 
shown  in  the  following  total,  for  years 
indicated,  representing  bushels: 


1900.  1899. 
Eur"pe.l,429.520,000  1,50S.880,000 


N.  A. 
S.  A.. 
India 
Asia  . 
Africa 
Aust  . 


592,000,000 
115,200,000 
232,000,000 
00,000,000 
40.000,000 
57,600,000 


658.400,000 
li8.400.000 
184,000,000 
G4,000,000 
30,400.000 
43,280.000 


1898. 
1,587,2S0,000 
794.400,000 
122,400,000 
234.400,000 
81,600,000 
45,840.000 
54,224,000 


Total. 2,526,320,000  2,007,360,000  2,920,144,000 

— Cincinnati  Price  Current. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

DAMAGE  BY  THE  WHITE  GRUB. — The 
larvae,  or  grubs,  of  the  May-bee- 
tle are  doing  serious  damage  to 
crops  in  some  sections  of  the 
country.  They  are  one  of  the  foes  that 
make  farmers  feel  helpless.  We  can 
fight  insects  above  ground  more  or  less 
successfully,  but  when  they  are  in  the 
soil  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  the 
plants  little  can  be  done.  In  some 
localities  wheat-fields  and  new  meadows 
are  being  literally  ruined,  and  these 
grubs  are  especially  to  be  feared  in 
potato-fields,  because  even  when  rel- 
atively few  in  number  they  make  the 
tubers  unsightly.  We  are  learning  not  to 
plant  a  crop  like  potatoes  in  a  badly 
infested  field;  but  where  the  grubs  are 
numerous  enough  to  kill  the  wheat  and 
grass  the  farmer  does  not  know  what 
turn  to  make.  The  common  impression 
is  that  a  close  crop  rotation  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  controlling  this 
pest,  and  this  is  probably  true;  but  in 
many  instances  the  control  amounts  to 
nothing.  Much  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. The  beetle  deposits  the  eggs 
in  May  or  June,  selecting-  grass  or  clo- 
ver land,  or  any  land  that  may  have 
upon  it  at  that  time  any  growth  of 
weeds  of  the  grass  family  in  cultivated 
fields.  When  as  numerous  as  they  have 
been  of  late  in  some  sections  they  may 
deposit  the  eggs  among  other  kinds  of 
plants.  Of  this  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  do  know  that  gardens  continuously 
cropped  are  now  infested  badly  in  some 
cases.  But  grass  is  preferred,  and  while 
the  grubs  remain  in  the  ground  three 
years  they  may  belong  to  only  one 
brood,  appearing  every  third  year,  and 
thus  giving  the  farmer  a  chance  to 
clean  the  land  of  them  by  having  the 
field  bare  of  grass  or  grassy  weeds  the 
June  that  the  beetles  appear  and  de- 
posit the  eggs.  In  such  cases  the  grass- 
lands are  not  infested  by  the  deposition 
of  eggs  two  years  out  of  three.  But 
often  there  is  a  brood  of  beetles  for 
each  year,  and  the  fight  seems  hopeless. 

Close  Observation  Pays. — Knowing 
the  life-history,  the  farmer  may  save 
himself  from  some  loss  by  knowing  the 
time  when  the  grubs  will  cease  to  work. 
He  can  tell  how  numerous  the  beetles 
are  in  May,  and  if  there  is  only  one 
brood  or  two  broods  in  his  locality 
every  three  years  he  knows  when  to 
expect  the  most  grubs.  1  f  they  are  tiny 
fellows  in  the  fall  or  early  spring  he 
knows  that  they  will  be  with  him  dur- 
ing two  more  summers,  and  it  is  the 
small  ones  that  are  most  to  be  feared. 
If  all  the  grubs  are  very  large  in  late 
summer  or  early  autumn  then  the 
ground  is  safe  for  potatoes  or  any  other 
crop  the  next  spring.  The  grubs  will 
cease  to  feed  that  year,  going  into  a 
dormant  form  and  emerging  as  beetles 
the  next  May.  They  will  then  seek  the 
favorable  locations  for  breeding,  and 
ground  they  have  left,  if  bare  of  grass 
of  any  sort,  will  probably  not  be  used 
by  them.  But  when  the  grubs  are  of 
all  sizes  we  know  that  there  is  a  brood 
for  each  year,  and  profitable  cropping 
of  the  field  becomes  a  puzzle.  It  is  dis- 
heartening to  see  large  wheat  and  grass 
fields  that  are  brown  and  bare  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  past. 

Fall  Plowing. — The  grub  cannot 
stand  rapid  changes  in  temperature 
during  the  winter,  and  hence  it  goes 
down  below  the  surface  two  to  ten 
inches,  and  even  farther  sometimes,  and 
makes  a  little  cell  that  helps  to  equal- 
ize the  temperature.  Then  it  becomes 
dormant.  Deep  plowing  in  the  winter 
will  reach  many  of  them,  exposing-  them 
to  the  frost  action,  though  fall  plowing 
is  considered  surer,  catching  them  on 
a  cold  day  before  they  have  gone  down, 
but  when  they  are  sluggish  and  will  be 
caught  by  the  night's  freeze.  Where 
the  gi-ubs  have  another  year  to  live 
before  changing  To  beetle  for  in.  and 
where  they  are  so  thick  in  the  fields 
that  the  wheat  or  grass  is  now  dead, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  places,  deep 
plowing  this  winter  is  the  last  resort. 
It  may  kill  them.  By  digging  down 
one  can  learn  Their  depth  and  the 
chance  of  exposing  lhem  to  the  winter 


frost.  If  the  surface  is  well  covered 
with  trash  their  depth  will  not  be  great. 

Potato  Culls  fob  Horses. — Our  liv- 
ery-stables are  liberal  users  of  potato 
culls.  Horsemen  are  learning  that  noth- 
ing is  better  for  grain-fed  horses  than 
a  small  mess  of  roots  or  vegetables 
each  day,  and  in  places  where  potatoes 
are  grown  extensively  the  culls  supply 
this  want.  Horses  soon  learn  to  like 
them,  though  it  is  an  acquired  taste  in 
nearly  every  instance.  One  gallon  of 
potatoes  a  day  given  to  a  horse  that 
gets  no  other  succulent  food  prevents 
constipation,  relieves  the  feverish  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs  that  hay 
and  grain  incline  to  produce,  and  make 
the  hair  sleek.  Liverymen  have  found 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay  about  twen- 
ty cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes  for  feed, 
almost  regardless  of  the  price  of  grain, 
using  them  as  an  aid  in  the  digestion 
of  other  food  and  for  health's  sake. 
The  actual  feeding  value,  based  upon 
the  content  of  dry  matter,  is  less  than 
the  price  paid,  and  one  could  not  make 
potatoes  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel  a  big 
factor  in  a  food  ration  for  any  kind  of 
animal.  They  have  their  place,  how- 
ever, in  the  feeding  of  all  kinds  of  farm- 
animals.  For  hogs  and  chickens  they 
should  be  cooked,  but  for  cattle  and 
horses  I  prefer  to  have  them  raw. 

Pig  Pobk. — There  are  farmers  who 
have  never  yet  learned  how  superior 
pig  pork  is  to  that  of  older  hogs.  The 
supply  of  meat  for  the  family  is  made 
from  hogs  twelve  or  fourteen  months 
old,  and  this  is  a  big  mistake.  A  pound 
of  such  meat  costs  more  than  it  would 
from  a  pig  eight  months  old,  and  it  is 
distinctly  inferior  in  quality.  Experi- 
ence- has  shown  that  the  cheapest  pork 
is  made  from  hogs  before  they  reach 
nine  months  of  age,  and  the  farmer's 
supply  of  family  meat  should  be  made 
from  a  brood  of  spring  pigs  on  account 
of  the  quality.  Even  the  shoulder  of 
a  pig  of  this  age  is  tender  and  juicy, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  ham  of 
an  old  and  overgrown  animal. 

Killing  Grain-weevil. — When  weevil 
got  into  wheat-bins  years  ago  we  knew 
of  no  way  of  stopping  their  work  ex- 
cept by  moving  all  the  grain  and  by 
blowing  the  weevil  out  with  a  fanning- 
mill.  It  was  laborious,  and  enough 
weevil  were  left  to  keep  the  grain  in- 
fested with  them.  The  use  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon  was  a  great  discovery.  Its 
fumes  are  heavier  than  air,  and  descend 
1  hrough  the  grain  in  the  bin  and  bring 
sure  death  to  all  vermin.  The  amount 
usually  recommended  is  one  pound  to 
each  hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  Its 
cost  depends  upon  the  quantity  in 
which  it  is  bought,  ranging  in  price 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound. 
Th  the  quantity  needed  by  the  farmer 
the  price  is  usually  near  the  latter  fig- 
ure. The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  to 
use  a  piece  of  gas-pipe  two  feet  long, 
stopping  up  one  end  with  a  cork  or 
any  other  kind  of  stopper,  thrusting 
the  closed  end  of  the  pipe  into  the 
grain  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
and  then  pushing  the  stopper  out  with 
an  iron  rod.  Then  pour  into  the  pipe 
a  small  amount  of  the  liquid,  withdraw 
the  pipe,  and  repeat  the  operation  at 
another  point  a  few  feet  away.  The 
grain  near  the  edges  of  the  bin  is  often 
most  infested.  Another  way  is  to  make 
little  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the 
wheat,  pour  the  liquid  in  and  cover 
with  wheat.  Almost  any  way  is  good 
that  gets  the  fumes  into  the  grain. 
After  treatment  cover  the  bins  with  old 
comforts,  canvas  or  other  material,  to 
prevent  any  escape  of  the  gas,  leaving 
the  granary  tightly  closed  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  keeping  all  fire  away, 
as  the  gas  is  explosive.  Then  remove 
the  covering,  air  the  building,  and  rest 
assured  that  all  vermin  in  the  bins  are 
dead.  Later  on  more  may  come,  as  the 
first  ones  came,  and  another  application 
may  become  necessary.  David. 


OUR  COUNTRY  ROADS 

There  is  one  thing  aboul  country 
roads  that  the  supervisors  never  seem 
to  notice,  or  if  they  do.  do  not  consider 
it  of  any  importance,  and  that  is  in  al- 
lowing piles  of  stones  or  logs  or  boards 
—anything  that  is  used  in  repairing 
bridges,  etc. — to  lie  in  heaps  at  the  side 
of  the  road  for  months,  or  years  even. 
This  is  criminal  carelessness,  and  should 


be  dealt  with  accordingly.  How  many- 
serious  accidents  have  been  caused  by 
horses  taking  fright  at  a  "pile  of  rocks,"' 
and  running  away,  perhaps  killing  or 
crippling  some  one  or  breaking  buggies 
or  harness,  or  at  the  least  giving  the 
occupants  of  the  carriage  a  bad  fright? 
One  can  scarcely  go  a  mile  anywhere 
along  country  roads  without  seeing 
something  that  has  no  right  in  the 
public  roads.  , 

People  often,  throw  papers,  empty 
sacks,  advertisements,  etc.,  out  to  one 
side  as  they  ride  along,  which  in  turn 
may  cause' a  serious  accident.  It  is  no 
use  to  scold  or  whip  a  horse  for  shying 
or  otherwise  showing  fear.  How  does 
he  know  but  some  dreadful  danger 
lurks  in  that  pile  of  white  rocks  half 
hidden  by  the  weeds,  or  those  logs 
projecting  in  a  disorderly  heap  from 
that  dark  hollow  by  the  bridge,  or  that 
the  fluttering  paper  may-  be  some  ter- 
rible animal  lying  in  wait  for  him? 
With  men  the  first  thing  when  a  horse 
shows  fear  is  the  whip;  and  although  it 
may  change  his  thoughts,  or  rather 
divert  his  thoughts  from  one  kind  of 
fear  to  another — the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, the  muscular  strength  necessary 
to  manage  him  may  be  just  as  neces- 
sary- in  the  latter  as  in  the  former. 

I  am  speaking  in  behalf  of  women 
in  this  article.  It  is  so  common  for 
women  and  even  children  to  drive  that 
it  is  only  common  prudence  to  keep  the 
public  highway'  in  a  condition  that  will 
insure  their  safety.  How  often  we  hear, 
after  some  fearful  accident,  that  the 
horse  "never  was  known  to  be  fright- 
ened before."  So  what  a  horse  may  go 
past  one  time  without  showing  fright 
is  no  evidence  that  he  can  be  depended 
upon  for  all  future  times.  It  seems 
very  strange  to  me  that  these  things 
are  not  taken  into  serious  considera- 
tion. 

In  driving  to  a  neighboring  town 
a  few  days  ago,  my  horse,  which 
most  people  would  call  gentle,  found 
a  great  many  things  of  which  to  be 
afraid,  and  this  caused  me  to  notice 
the  condition  of  the  roads  more  than 
usual.  In  crossing  the  river  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  towns  a  large  pile  of 
boards  at  one  side  of  the  bridge  near 
the  middle  of  the  river  was  regarded 
as  something  terrible;  but  coaxing  and 
soothing  tones  finally  lured  him  back 
to  reason,  and  he  went  along,  only,  how- 
ever, to  begin  looking,  on  his  return, 
for  the  same  fearful  object.  A  ride 
mayr  be  good  for  the  health  if  one  does 
not  have  to  expend  more  nervous  force 
than  he  gains;  but  when  one  must  be 
kept  in  a  constant  dread  of  possible — 
or  more  like  probable — catastrophes 
from  dangers  that  lurk  by  the  wayside 
in  the  shape  of  slovenly  and  carelessly 
kept  roadways  it  is  time  a  little  more 
time  and  care  should  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  People  would  feel  safer  and  the 
roads  would  look  much  better  if  the 
unsightly  piles  of  rubbish  used  for  re- 
pairs were  kept  in  some  suitable  place 
until  needed.  A.  M.  Marriott. 

% 

THE  FARM  FIRESIDE  IN  WINTER 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
dread  to  those  who  live  on  the  farm  to 
think  that  winter  is  near  at  hand. 
Those  who  cherish  this  feeling  appear 
to  look  forward  to  the  long  evenings, 
and  the  days  when  they  will  not  be  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  stirring  work 
which  characterizes  the  busy  months  of 
other  seasons,  as  being  void  of  interest, 
save  as  they  may  seek  relief  around  the 
stoves  of  the  village  store,  or,  worse  yet. 
the  sitting-room  of  the  public  inn.  The 
young  folks  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, while  the  women  are  supposed 
to  be  engrossed  in  the  mending,  which 
falls  more  heavily  upon  them  in  winter 
than  at  any  other  time. 

But  there  is  a  better  way  than  this  to 
pass  the  quiet  months  when  the  snow- 
blows  and  the  wintry  wind  howls,  I 
hane  in  mind  a  family  in  which  that 
better  way  is  followed,  and  to  show 
what  T  believe  to  bo  an  ideal  farm-life 
in  winter  T  will  tell  the  readers  of  the 
FabM  and  Fxresibe  how  the  hours  of 
evening  arc  passed  in  this  household. 

On  the  table  there  is  to  be  found  a 
good  newspaper,  daily  left  at  the  door 
by  the  rural  free  delivery.  The  first 
business  is  to  find  out  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  world  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  just  passed.  The  boys  in 
this  family  are  well  informed  on  all 
matters  of  interest  in  politics  and  cur- 


rent history.  The  geography  is  in  fre- 
quent tise,  all  new  places  mentioned  in 
the  telegraphic  news  being  carefully 
hunted  up.  As  the  reading  progresses 
there  is  general  discussion  regarding 
the  various  subjects  brotight  up.  Even 
the  girls  and  the  mother  are  interested 
in  this  conversation.  I  would  not  know- 
where  to  go  to  find  young  persons  more 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  story 
of  the  world  than  our  friends  on  this 
farm.  .  t  - 

Then  there  are  books  treating  of  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  to  farmers. 
The  young  man  of  the  family  who 
took  a  fancy  to  the  photographic  art 
last  stimmer  collected  the  leaves  of  all 
the  trees  growing  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  has  made  blue-prints  of  them,  la- 
beling each  one  properly.  And  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  not  one  of  the  young 
men  in  taking  the  country  through 
could  sit  down  with  the  portfolio  of 
leaves  I  have  been  describing  and  accu- 
rately name  all  the  trees  from  which 
those  leaves  came  unless  he  had  access 
to  the  labels.  It  is  surprising-  what  a 
lack  of  knowledge  there  is  among  fann- 
ers about  the  trees  and  plants  which 
grow  right  under  their  notice.  We 
need  more  definite  information  about 
these  things.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter 
for  shame  to  any  young  man  to  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  every  tree  and  plant 
growing  in  the  fields  of  his  father's 
farm. 

And  while  on  this  point  let  me  state 
what  is  reported  to  be  a  fact  relative 
to  a  mistake  made  by  a  member  of  the 
science  committee  of  one  of  the  schools 
for  training  children  in  a  state  which 
shall  be  nameless.  A  company  of  set- 
tlement children  from  a  city  were  to 
be  given  a  treat  in  picking  up  apples 
from  real  apple-trees  'in  the  country. 
But  the  fruit  on  the  farm  visited  had 
been  gathered,  and  not  to  disappoint 
the  little  ones  the  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  science  engaged  a  boy  to  pro- 
cure a  lot  of  apples,  which  said  science 
committeeman  scattered  about  under 
the  trees:  but  much  to  the  en  joyment 
of  the  farmer  boy  who  brought  the 
fruit,  he  saw  the  committeeman  scatter 
the  apples  under  some  pear-trees;  ( lur 
ideal  farmer  boys  would  never  have 
made  that  mistake. 

But  this  brief  outline  must  suffice  to 
indicate  what  is  being  done  by  the 
father  and  mother  of  this  family  to 
give  their  boys  and  girls  a  practical 
education  in  matters  touching  farm-life. 
Brief  as  it  is,  it  points  the  way  to  a 
field  wide  as  thought  can  travel.  Just 
think  of  all  that  can  be'done  along  these 
lines  to  improve  the  minds  of  all;  I 
do  not  think  many  of  us  appreciate  the 
value  of  such  a  course  of  reading  as 
would  bring  us  and  our  children  into 
close  touch  with  the  world  and  what 
grows  upon  and  in  it.  The  fields,  skies, 
earth  and  waters  teem  with  objects 
full  of  interest  to  ns.  Who  knows  all 
about  the  birds?  Who  can  tell  us  the 
history  of  a  tithe  of  the  insects  which 
fly  in  all  directions?  But  why  should 
we  not  know  all  about  these  things'.' 
Winter  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  start. 
Once  our  interest  is  aroused  in  these 
subjects  nothing  more  will  be  heard 
about  the  tedium  of  the  farm.  What 
this  family  has  done  and  is  doing  thou- 
sands of  others  can  do.  Why  not  make 
a  start  this  winter  and  then  tell  us  the 
result?  Edgar  L.  Vincent. 

a 

A  LOUD  CALL  FOR  THE  BEST  MEN 

Never  before  was  the  call  for  trained 
men  so  loud  as  now.  They  are  in  de- 
mand everywhere.  Not  only  in  the 
professions,  but  also  in  business  houses, 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  even 
on  the  farm,  they  are  in  great  demand. 
The  farmer  who  understands  chemis- 
try, who  is  able  to  analyze  the  forces  of 
nature,  to  mix  brains  with  his  soil,  will 
be  the  great  farmer  of  the  future.  There 
is  an  increased  demand  everywhere  for 
college-educated  men.  We  find  them 
occupying  the  best  positions  in  our  in- 
surance, banking,  manufacturing  and 
transportation  institutions.  Never  be- 
fore was  the  call  for  liberally  educated 
men  and  women  so  great  as  to-day,  and 
the  market  for  brains  and  education  is 
constantly  widening.  A  manager  of  a 
large  manufacturing  institution  says 
that  his.  firm  will  not  accept  any  but 
college  men,  or  at  least  men  trained  in 
polytechnic  schools,  if  it  can  possibly 
avoid  it. — Success. 


December  1,  1900 
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NOTES  PROM 
ARDEN  and  FIELD 


Onions  IN  Florida. — In  reference 
to  what  I  said  on  the  subject  of 
growing  onions  in  the  South,  in 
the  issue  of  September  1,  1900,  C. 
W.  S.,  a  reader  in  Tampa,  Florida,  says: 
"We  plant  our  onions  about  November 
1st.  Sets  put  out  at  this  date  mature 
about  in  February,  and  do  well:  but  we 
"have  our  best  success  by  sowing  black 
seed  of  the  White  or  Red  Bermuda  also 
about  November  1st.  These  will  mature 
in  April,  and  a  fair  yield  here  is  five 
'  hundred  bushels  an  acre.  These  onions 
are  fine,  measuring  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  are  of  the  finest  flavor, 
so  they  can  be  eaten  like  apples.  Sets 
are  rather  too  expensive  to  make  onion- 
growing  from  them  profitable  here." 

The  Gibraltar  Onion  Again. — I  won- 
der whether  this  new  sort  (Burpee's 
introduction)  has  been  tried  in  Florida. 
If  the  Bermuda  succeeds  there  under 
the  treatment  given  by  C.  W.  S.  T  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  Gibraltar  should 
not  do  well.  With  me  the  Bermuda  can- 
not hold  the  candle  to  the  Gibraltar. 
Another  reader,  D.  T.  G.,  Willard,  Ga., 
asks  for  information  about  this  "grand, 
sweet  Gibraltar,"  where  to  get  seed,  and 
about  the  new  method  of  cultivation. 
This  shows  that  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side is  coming  all  the  time  into  the 
hands  of  new  readers,  for  all  the  older 
ones  surely  should  have  learned  of  these 
things,  as  I  have  explained  the  "new 
onion  culture"  and  mentioned  the  Gib- 
raltar time  and  time  again.  It  also 
shows  that  many  of  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  gardening  and  improved 
vegetables  are  not  making  use  of  all 
the  sources  of  information  within  their 
easy  reach.  The  catalogues  of  leading 
seedsmen  always  furnish  much  interest- 
ing and,  instructive  reading,  and  indeed 
the  gardener  who  claims  to  be  up  to 
date  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  close 
acquaintance   with  such  publications, 

"especially  as  they  can  be  had  for  the 
asking  or  at  a  nominal  cost  (part  of  the 
postage).  The  Gibraltar  onion  was  in- 
troduced a  few  years  ago  by  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  can 
only  be  had  from  them.    So  far  as  I 

,  am  aware,  all  the  seed  of  this  variety 
is  imported,  and  sometimes  not  of 
strong  germinative  power.  The  new 
method  of  onion  culture  has  been  de- 
scribed at  various  times  in  Farm-  and 
Fireside  and  many  other  agricultural 
papers,  also  in  many  garden  books;  as, 
for  instance,  in  "How  to  Make  the  Gar- 
den Pay,"  in  "Onions  for  Profit,"  in 
"The  New  Onion  Culture,"  and  in  some 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Department 
and  the  stations.  It  will  also  be  ex- 
plained in  the  new  and  great  work, 
"Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture," 
edited  by  Professor  Bailey,  in  the  third 
volume,  now  in  press.  This  new  plan 
consists  of  growing  seedlings  under 
glass  (here  we  sow  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary and  transplant  to  the  open  field 
in  March  or  April).  I  earnestly  rec- 
ommend it  to  our  Southern  friends  for 
trial,  and  the  Gibraltar  onion,  too. 

Charcoal  Ashes. — A  reader  in  Sharon 
Heights  (state  not  given)  asks  me 
about  the  value  of  charcoal  ashes  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  how  they  compare  with 
wood  ashes.  Charcoal  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  half-burned  wood;  there- 
fore, charcoal  ashes  are  simply  wood 
ashes,  and  their  value  depends  on  the 
kind  of  wood  from  which  the  charcoal 
•  was  made,  and  the  way  the  ashes  were 
gathered  and  kept.  They  will  have  one 
to  two  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
three  to  six  per  cent  of  potash.  Each 
per  cent  of  these  plant-foods  rerjresents 
a  value  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  in  the  ton  of  ashes. 
In  other  words,  a  ton  of  ashes  having 
one  per  cent  of  phosphoric  ncid  and  six 
per  cent  of  potash  has  a  fertilizing  value 
of  seven  dollars  to  nine  dollars.  For 
general  purposes  in  gardening  or  fruit- 
growing I  would  supplement  this  plant- 
food  material  with  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  dissolved  bone  or  rock  or 
even  fine  bone-meal  to  the  ton  of  ashes. 

Potato-seed. — W.  G.  C,  a  reader  in 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  asks  me  for  some  infor- 
mation about  gathering  and  cleaning 
the  seeds  out  of  "potato-balls."  Should 


these  balls  (the  true  fruit  of  the  pota- 
to) be  dried,  or  should  the  seeds  be  tak- 
en out  at  once?  When  should  the  bails 
be  taken  off  the  vines?  The  seed-balls 
may  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  vines 
are  nearing  maturity — in  other  words, 
begin  to  turn  to  a  yellowish  color — or 
at  any  time  thereafter.  They  will  keep 
well  for  a  long  time  if  desired;  but  it 
will  be  just  as  convenient  in  most  cases 
to  take  out  the  seeds  at  once,  clean 
them  and  put  them  away  in  paper 
packets  until  wanted.  Cut  open  the 
balls  with  a  knife,  and  squeeze  out  the 
seeds  into  a  cup  or  other  dish.  They 
are  easily  cleaned  by  washing,  the 
seeds  falling  to  the  bottom  and  allow- 
ing the  water  to  be  poured  off  with  any 
pulp  or  skins  it  may  contain.  Wrap 
them  into  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth 
(double  layer)  and  squeeze  out  the  wa- 
ter; then  spread  them  out  on  paper  in 
the  sunshine  or  a  warm  place  to  dry. 
The  seed  germinates  very  readily.  I  have 
usually  started  the  plants  in  a  hotbed 
or  in  the  greenhouse  in  February, 
March  or  April,  and  transplanted  them 
to  open  ground  in  May.  It  is  surely 
an  interesting  experiment  to  raise  a 
lot  of  these  potato  seedlings,  although 
it  is  much  like  buying  lottery-tickets. 
Of  the  many  seedlings  I  did  raise  some 
years  ago,  and  some  of  which  appeared 
promising  at  first,  none  is  in  existence 
now.  I  have  discarded  one  after  another 
as  inferior  to  already  existing  kinds. 

Planting  Chestnuts. — The  same  cor- 
respondent asks  about  planting  chest- 
nuts. Should  this  be  done  now,  or  bet- 
ter in  spring?  A  good  answer  to  this 
question  is  given  in  Professor  Bailey's 
"Nursery  Book,"  as  follows:  "Difficulty 
is  sometimes  experienced  in  keeping 
the  seeds,  as  they  lose  their  vitality  if 
dried  too  hard,  and  are  likely  to  become 
moldy  if  allowed  to  remain  moist.  The 
surest  way  is  to  allow  the  nuts  to  be- 
come well  dried  off  or  seasoned  in  the 
fall,  and  then  stratify  them  in  a  box 
with  three  or  four  times  as  much  sand 
as  chestnuts,  and  bury  the  box  a  foot 
or  two  deep  in  a  warm  soil  until  spring. 
They  do  not  always  keep  well  if  stored 
or  stratified  in  a  cellar.  Fall  planting 
exposes  the  nuts  to  squirrels  and  mice." 
I  have  repeatedly  planted  chestnuts 
(some  of  my  large  Paragons)  in  the 
fall  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  trees 
to  start  all  right  in  spring.  But  there 
are  no  squirrels  to  dig  up  and  eat  nuts 
planted  in  my  garden  in  the  fall,  and 
few  mice.  One  good  cat  kept  in  the 
barn  and  fed  sparingly  keeps  the  prem- 
ises and  fields  around  the  house  en- 
tirely free  from  such  pests  as  these. 

Storing  Celery  for  Winter. — At  this 
writing  (early  in  November)  all  my 
celery  is  still  in  the  garden.  I  am  yet 
using  the  early  self -blanching  sorts 
(White  Plume  and  Golden  Self-blanch- 
ing), which  were  grown  in  double  rows, 
but  without  effort  at  blanching  by 
boards  or  earthing.  I  am  using  only 
the  inner  portions  of  each  plant,  and 
these  (especially  the  Golden  Self -blanch- 
ing) are  quite  fair,  brittle  and  sweet. 
Boarding  or  earthing  up  earlier  in  the 
season  would  have  improved  them,  no 
doubt.  My  later  celery — a  newly  intro- 
duced sort  grown  from  seed  sown  in 
open  ground  in  April,  without  trans- 
planting— rhas  made  very  large  growth. 
The  plants  have  been  thinned  to  stand 
singly,  a  few  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
and  grown  very  tall  and  heavy.  No 
special  culture  or  treatment  was  given 
to  them,  and  of  course  they  are  green 
all  through.  I  am  now  taking  them 
up,  roots  and  all,  with  a  chunk  of  soil 
adhering  to  the  root,  and  planting  them 
out  on  the  bottom  of  a  dark  frost- 
proof cellar,  with  some  moist  soil  under 
and  between  them.  It  is  quite  an  easy 
way  to  store  it  when  you  have  a  cellar 
fit  for  it  and  room  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  gives  most  excellent  results. 
With  the  roots  kept  moist  and  the  foli- 
age dry,  celery  will  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion for  a  long  time,  and  become  nice, 
brittle  and  well  blanched  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  weeks. 

Carman  No.  3  Potato. — A  Minnesota 
reader  inquires  about  the  Carman  No.  3, 
and  where  seed  of  it  can  be  had  for 
planting.  This  potato  is  a  fine,  smooth 
sort  of  more  than  ordinary  hardiness 
and  vigor,  and  a  good  cropper,  and  of 
fair  quality,  besides,  especially  if  grown 
on  sandy  soil.     Every  seedsman  and 


grower  of  seed-potatoes  offers  it.  Look 
up  their  catalogues  and  price  lists.  Un- 
doubtedly you  will  find  their  advertise- 
ments in  the  columns  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  in  due  time  (during  the  winter 
and  spring).  Watch  for  them,  and  ask 
the  nearest  ones  to  you  for  prices. 

T.  G  REINER. 

a 

BYPRODUCTS 

The  peelings,  cores  and  other  refuse 
of  apples  used  in  making  apple  butter 
are  shipped  from  this  country  to 
Europe  and  Great  Britain,  where  they 
are  made  into  marmalade  and  wine. 
Excellent  marmalades,  beautifully  la- 
beled and  put  up,  come  back  to  this 
country  under  various  names  and  de- 
scriptions, whose  origin  is  the  American 
apple. — Rural  New-Yorker. 

% 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  T.'GEEINER 

Gibraltar  Onion.— W.  B.  B.,  Vergennes, 
Vermont,  writes:  "I  see  you  speak  of  Gibral- 
tar onions.  Where  can  I  get  some  of  the 
seed?  What  color  are  the  onions?  Are  they 
flat  or  globe-shaped?  If  you  have  the  seed 
to  sell,'  quote  price  a  pound.  Are  they  good 
keepers?  If  you  were  going  to  plant  black 
seed,  how  much  would  you  use  to  the  acre? 

RErLY : — The  onion  is  of  a  light  straw-color, 
and  has  been  more  fully  described  in  my 
notes  in  this  and  earlier  issues  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside.  I  am  not  selling  seeds  of  any 
kind,  nor  plants.  I  would  not  plant  more 
largely  of  this  onion  than  could  be  sold  dur- 
ing summer  and  early  fall.  If  grown  directly 
from  seed  in  open  ground  sow  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  mak- 
ing the  rows  fourteen  inches  apart. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUIT. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

San  Jose  Scale  K.  J.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  twig  of  plum-tree  received  from  you  is 
badly  infested  with  San  Jose  scale/  which  is 
a  very  minute  insect  that  is  one  of  the  worst 
foes  of  orchards.  For  best  treatment  see  re- 
ply to  similar  inquiry  in  one  of  the  late  num- 
bers of  the  Faiiii  and  Fireside. 

Pruning-  Old  Grape-vines — W.  H.  G., 
Manchester,  Vermont,  writes:  "I  wish  some 
information  in  regard  to  pruning  some  old 
grape-vines.  I  have  some  old  grape-vines 
which  must  be  taken  from  an  old  arbor  and 
placed  on  a  trellis.  They  have  never  been 
pruned,  and  the  main  vine  is  three  inches,  and 
two  inches  at  a  length  of  fifteen  or  eighteen 
feet.  Will  it  do  to  cut  them  off,  say  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  leave  them  long  and  lay  them  down?  I  can 
prune  young  vines,  but  this  one  'sticks  me.'  " 

Reply:— I  think  you  will  get  the  most  sat- 
isfaction out  of  your  vine  if  you  cut  it  off 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  this  is 
done  before  growth  starts  in  the  spring  a 
lot  of  suckers  will  come  from  the  old  stump, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  can  be  saved  for  the 
new  vine.  It  may  be  that  a  severe  pruning 
of  the  main  cane  and  laterals  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Pecan  Culture. — A.  W.  H.,  Blandinsville, 
111.  The  pecan  is  at  home  in  the  Southern 
states,  Texas  and  California.  It  is  found  as 
far  north  as  central  Illinois,  but  Texas  pro- 
duces the  most  of  the  nuts  of  commerce.  The 
wood  is  not  durable  enough  for  posts,  al- 
though it  is  excellent  fuel  and  is  used  for 
agricultural  implements,  etc.  The  nuts  are 
generally  planted  in  the  autumn,  and  the  seed- 
lings transplanted  when  one  .year  old  cither 
to  rows  in  the  nursery  or  to  the  field  where 
they  are  to  grow.  The  very  best  nuts  are 
obtained  from  grafted  trees,  but  these  are 
difficult  to  obtain  and  uncertain  in  growth. 
Most  commercial  orchards  are  grown  from 
selected  seed,  those  with  large  thin  shell  be- 
ing preferred.  The  seedlings  are  planted  out 
when  two  or  three  years  old,  about  forty  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  best  soil  is  a  somewhat 
moist  but  well-drained,  deep,  sandy  loam. 
The  trees  generally  commence  to  bear  when 
from  eight  to  ten  years  old.  They  grow  quite 
rapidly  when  given  good  cultivation.  They 
should  be  cultivated  until  they  commence  to 
bear,  when  then  the  land  may  be  seeded  down 
and  pastured. 

Stravrberry  -  plants  —  "Straus-berry  - 
Raspberry." — N.  B.,  Willmar,  Minn.  Straw- 
berry-plants from  southern  Indiana  ought  to 
do  well  with  you,  providing  they  are  of  the 
hardy  sorts  and  adapted  to  your  location.  As 
a  rule  I  do  not  like  to  set  strawberry-plants 
so  late  as  the  middle  of  October,  but  as  the 
land  is  moist  with  you  I  think  they  ought  to 
do  well,  and  you  will  thus  save  work  for  next 
spring.  However,  when  planted  so  late  some 
extra  protection  is  needed,  and  I  think  I  would 
cover  them  with  about  three  inches  of  soil 
and  a  little  mulch  on  the  approach  of  severe 

freezing  weather.  Your   reference'  to  the 

so-called  "strawberry-raspberry"  having  roots 
of  the  raspberry  and  tops  of  the  strawberry 
leads  me  to  think  you  are  misinformed  in 


regard  to  it.  The  plant  that  has  been  sent 
out  under  this  catch-penuy  of  a  name  is 
really  not  a  strawberry  at  all,  but  a  sort  of 
raspberry  from  Asia  (Rubus  sorbifolius), 
which  fruits  on  the  new  canes  of  the  season 
when  they  are  two  feet  high.  The  fruit  is  as 
large  as  a  large  strawberry,  and  scarlet  in 
color,  but  hollow  and  tasteless  and  worth- 
less for  anything  but  ornamental  purposes. 

Leaf-crumpler — E.  L.  W.,  Rives,  Tenn. 
The  specimen  received  is  that  of  a  "leaf- 
crumpler,"  and  its  work  is  cutting  and  fasten- 
ing together  the  broken  portions  of  leaves 
mixed  with  the  excrements.  The  caterpillar 
that  does  this  work  in  its  mature  stage  is  a 
brownish  moth.  If  the  bunch  of  broken  leaves 
is  examined  at  this  season  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  small  caterpillar,  which  was  born 
late  in  the  summer  and  is  now  about  one 
third  grown.  It  will  probably  winter  over 
Where  it  is,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear 
in  the  spring  will  commence  feeding  on  them 
and  continue  so  doing  until  it  commences 
to  undergo  its  changes  in  the  latter  part  of 
spring  or  early  in  summer,  when  it  will 
change  to  a  reddish-brown  pupa  and  emerge 
a  moth.  The  best  remedy  is  to  gather  and 
burn  the  bunclres  of  broken  leaves,  with  the 
worms  in  them,  that  are  now  hanging  in  the 
trees,  which  treatment  is  enough  for  ordinary 
cases.  If,  however,  they  are  too  numerous  to 
make  this  method  practical,  you  had  better 
spray  the  foliage  of  the  trees  as  soon  as  it 
shows  in  the  spring  with  Paris  green  and 
water,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gallons  of  water  to  one  pound  of  the  poison. 

Gum  on  Peacli  anil  Plum  Trees — 
Grape-berry  Slot  Ii . — T.  R.,  Patchogue, 
New  York.  The  reason  why  your  young 
plum  and  peach  trees  have  bunches  of  gum 
on  them  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  infested  by  borers,  or  injured  in 
some  other  way.  There  is  a  gumming  disease 
which  occasionally  affects  these  trees  which 
is  constitutional,  and  not  due  to  any  exterior 
injury;  but  this  is  rare  compared  with  the 
exudation  of  gum  due  to  the  presence  of 
borers.  This  can  generally  be  prevented  by 
digging  away  the  gum  and  removing  the  bor- 
ers, after  which  the  wood  should  be  well 
covered  with  a  good  coat  of  white-lead 
paint,  and  if  near  the  ground,  in  addition  be 
covered  with  earth,  which  prevents  drying 

out.  The  injury  to  your  grapes  is  done  by 

the  larva  of  the  grape-berry  moth.  This  Eu- 
ropean insect  is  pretty  well  distributed  all 
over  the  grape-growing  sections  of  America. 
It  produces  two  broods  at  the  North  and 
three  at  the  South.  The  young  caterpillars  in- 
jure the  berries  in  July,  when  the  infested 
fruit  shows  a  discolored  spot  where  they  have 
entered.  After  finishing  the  contents  of  one 
berry  they  often  attack  others  and  tie  two 
together  with  silk.  When  full  grown  it  forms 
a  little  house  for  itself  out  of  a  piece  of 
grape-leaf  and  emerges  as  a  slate-colored 
moth.  It  winters  over  in  the  fallen  grape- 
leaVes,  and  the  first  brood  that  appears  in 
spring  eats  the  foliage,  tendrils  and  flowers  of 
the  vine,  as  the  berries  have  not  yet  appeared; 
but  on  the  whole  it  does  little  damage  at  this 
time.  Remedies — The  use  of  poisons  are  not 
practical.  In  a  small  way  the  covering  of  the 
bunches  of  grapes  with  bags  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set  is  best.  In  the  case  of  commercial 
vineyards  the  fallen  leaves  should  be  prompt- 
ly collected  and  burned  soon  after  they  fall, 
thus  destroying  the  larvae  and  pupae.  The 
infested  grapes  should  also  be  gathered  and 
burned,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable. 

Trees  Near  Spring-.— G.  V.  II.,  Athens-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  have  a  spring  on 
my  place  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by 
several  apple-trees,  the  nearest  one  being  six 
feet  on  the  side  of  the  spring  that  the  vein  is. 
The  spring  has  gone  dry  for  a  number  of 
years,  which  it  did  not  always  do.  Do  the 
trees  take  all  the  water  from  the  ground,  and 
so  make  the  spring  go  dry?  Shall  I  have  the 
nearest  trees  cut  down?" 

Reply: — I  doubt  if  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  growth  of  trees  near  your 
spring  and  the  fact  that  it  has  gone  dry. 
It  Is  very  true  that  trees  throw  off  a  large 
amount  of  water  from  their  foliage  each  day, 
and  a  very  large  apple-tree  might  perhaps 
throw  off  as  much  as  two  thirds  of  a  barrel  of 
water  throughout  the  hottest  days  of  summer. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  trees  lessen  the 
amount  of  water  available  for  the  source  of 
springs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shade  which 
the  trees  furnish  to  the  surface  of  the  land 
prevents  evaporation,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  an  acre  of  land  covered  with  trees  will 
not  evaporate  as  much  as  the  same  amount 
of  land  covered  with  corn,  grass  or  almost 
any  other  agricultural  crop.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  spring  has  failed  owing  to 
the  cutting  down  of  some  grove  of  trees  near 
the  source  of  the  spring',  perhaps  on  some 
high  land  above  it,  than  from  any  soil  condi- 
tions near  by.  I  have  repeatedly  known  what 
were  regarded  as  perennial  springs  to  go  dry 
when  the  timber  surrounding  them  or  upon 
the  high  land  above  them  had  been  cut  off. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  forest  leaves 
a  leaf-mold  on  the  ground,  which  retards  the 
run  of  the  water,  so  that  it  soaks  into  the 
land,  and  the  snow  does  not  melt  as  rapidly 
in  the  woods  as  in  the  fields,  and  consequent- 
ly has  a  good  chance  to  soak  into  the  land. 
I  have  known,  too.  of  springs  that  have 
failed  because  of  the  forests  nearly  being 
cut  off  to  burst  out  and  become  again  per- 
ennial when  the  forest  growth  was  allowed 
to  grow,  and  this  is  no  unusual  experience. 
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VICTOR 

FEED-MILLS 

AND 

Horse-Powers  Combined 

Grinding  from  12  to  60  bushels  per  hour  of 

CORN  asd  COB  and  SMALL  GRAIN 

And  furnishing  power  for  FEED-CFTTERS,  etc. 

No  Increase  in  Prices. 
Send  for  New  1900  Catalogue  showing  full  line  of 
FEED=MILLS,  HORSE=POWERS 

SAWING=MACHINES  AND  JACKS 

tyTHE  J.  H.  McLAIN  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio^ 


Best  Out 
of  Four 


New  Hartfobd,  Conn., 

May  5th,  19U0. 
"I  am  the  cream  gatherer 
for  this  section    On  my  route 
there  is  used    the  Empire, 
United  States,  De  Laval  and 
Reid  Separators.    For  light 
running,    simplicity  and 
neatness  of   design,  the 
Reid  Hand  Separator 
is  taking  the  lead." 
Harris  Rood. 


Test  it  yourself. 
Write  for  Separator  Book. 


A.  H.  REID,  Market  SO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A  Cooker  That  Cooks 


Good  Results 


0 


can 
be 

secured  from  grain 
fed  to  live  stock  if  it 
is  cooked.  It  is  more 
easily  digested  and 
assimilated  by  the 

stomach.  Nllff  Ce(l. 
Three  Styles.  All  Sizes 

Write  us  for  circulars  and  prices. 
TROY  NICKEL  WORKS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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WEATHERPROOF. 

Besides  the  economy  inl  convenience  tn  asing 

LYTHITE 

Cold  Water  PAINT 

there  Is  the  element  of  endurance  and  resistance  to 
weather,  rain  and  fire  to  be  considered.  Sailed  for  all  in- 
door and  outdoor  uses.  Wilt  not  rah,  scale  or  turn  yellow. 
Anyone  can  apply  it  Comes  In  white  or  many  tmisv. 
Send  for  color  card  and  facts. 
FRANK  8.  DE  RONDE  CO., 
64  John  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


now  wasted 
up  chimney 
BY  USING 


SAVEKjour 
FUEL 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  S2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

3  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kltsetman  Ornamental  Fence. 

Excels  in  strength,  beauty  and  durability.  Made  of  steel 
and  iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  SO  Designs*  Catalog  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS,  Bo?-;,       Muncle,  Ind. 

4 Buggy-wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
With  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00. 

I  make  all  sires  and  grades  with  Steel  or  Rubber 
Tire.    Send  for  catalogue  giving  prices  on  wheels 
^  to  4  in.  Tread  with  instructions  for  ordering. 
J  Portland  Sleighs,  $17. 50.  Rob  Sleds,  glC.50 

Special  (irade  Wheels  for  repair  work.     -     •  6.50 
Freight  prepaid,    if  you  write  to-day.  W.  V.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.   Folly  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COUiEO  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18.        Wlncheiler,  Indiana,  V.  8.  A. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION 

[COXTINTJED  FROM  PAGE  1] 

own  peculiar  tool,  and  they  all  looked 
with  awe  at  the  great  steam-engines 
which  have  crowded  in  among  their  own 
wooden  instruments.  One  primitive- 
looking  affair  was  the  first  threshing- 
machine  ever  used  in  France,  invented 
by  one  Deplauzu,  and  used  by  him  in 
the  year  1785.  Of  course,  there  were 
reaping-machines,  from  the  sickle  to  the 
famous  American  binders,  and  here  we 
did  ourselves  proud,  for  we  had  a  mag- 
nificent display,  and  our  agents  were 
besieged  by  wondering  farmers  and 
land-owners. 

The  most  curious  fact  I  noticed  was 
that  women  were  the  most  interested 
spectators  around  the  agricultural 
machines;  for  in  France,  as  in  many 
other  countries  in  Europe,  "the  man 
does  the  bossing  and  the  woman  does 
the  rest!"' 

In  the  Dairy  Department  there  was 
much  to  see  of  shining  brass  cans,  in 
which  The  French  farmer  carries  the 
milk  to  market.  There  were  churns, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  the  visitors 
to  this  display  were  anxiously  compar- 
ing the  points  of  different  machines, 
and  some  of  our  American  appliances 
were  very  much  admired.  This  whole 
department  seemed  like  a  huge  county 
fair,  for  sturdy  farmers  from  the  world 
over  were  in  attendance,  and  carried 
with  them,  no  doubt,  great  inspirations 
to  their  humble  and  honest  homes.  I 
stippose  farmers  the  world  over  on 
fair-days  are  fond  of  sweet  things,  and 
there  were  sticks  of  frozen  ice-cream 
and  glasses  of  colored  lemonade  in  the 
hands  of  nearly  every  visitor,  and  of 
the  many  people  who  crowded  into  this 
huge  fair  the  farmer  seemed  to  have 
the  best  time  of  it.  There  were  endless 
rows  of  incubators,  and  fluffy  little 
balls  just  out  of  their  white  shell  were 
chirping  away  in  their  feeble  manner, 
scarcely  realizing  how  orphaned  they 
were  and  how  much  of  a  curiosity  to 
the  many  farmers  who  never  had  seen 
a  "wooden  hen." 

The  Horticultural  Building  also  har- 
bored one  of  the  most  interesting  dis- 
plays, especially  interesting  to  me,  for 
here  the  fruits  of  the  world  were 
heaped  temptingly.  The  mammoth 
fruits  of  California  outshone  every- 
thing else.  Here  stacks  of  white  giant 
pears  with  transparent  skin  made  all 
other  fruit  of  the  same  kind  from  other 
countries  look  coarse  and  dwarfed. 
Peaches,  oranges,  and  olives,  even,  sur- 
passed much  of  the  same  fruits  dis- 
played by  other  countries.  With  the 
exception  of  the  cherries  displayed  by 
France,  which  were  surpassingly  large, 
luscious  and  beautiful,  America  bore  off 
all  the  honors  in  this  department.  To 
compare  the  fruit  display  of  America 
with  that  of  Europe  means  simply  to 
compare  the  American  farmer  with  the 
European  farmer.  Our  fruit  looked  in- 
telligent, if  such  a  figure  might  be 
used;  well  fed,  well  developed  and 
graceful,  it  was,  to  borrow  a  sentence 
from  Mark  Twain,  "fruit  with  a  college 
education,"  and  from  many  a  French 
farmer's  lips  came  the  question,  "Why 
can't  we  do  these  things?"  And  as  I 
remember  the  small,  gnarly  fruit  dis- 
played in  many  of  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope, and  when  I  see  the  slopes  and 
fields  of  many  a  country  so  well  fitted 
for  growing  fruit,  I  ask  myself  the 
same  question. 

There  was  also  friendly  rivalry  in  the 
display  of  flowers,  in  which  department 
we  were  but  sparingly  represented,  and 
could  have  scarcely  rivaled  the  display 
of  other  countries. 

In  the  Department  of  Applied  Arts. 
Russia,  so  seemingly  backward,  made 
a  magnificent  display,  compared  with 
which  our  own  was  of  utter  insignif- 
icance, and  made  me  wonder  whether 
we  shall  ever  produce  anything  that  is 
really  beautiful.  Germany  and  Italy  vied 
with  each  other  to  outdo  France,  and  it 
would  have  set  the  head  of  many  a 
good  housewife  whirling  if  she  could 
have  seen  the  dishes  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds  which  were  exhibited  here. 

Among  the  furniture-work  I  surely 
thought  America  would  take  an  honor- 
able place;  but  we  were  simply  "not  in 
it,"  to  use  an  expression  of  the  street, 
which  certainly  must  be  some  one's 
fault,  for  we  do  create  beautiful  things 
in  furniture.  Everywhere  we  showed 
clearly  that  we  were  a  practical  people, 


that  all  our  appliances  were  useful,  that 
the3"  saved  time  and  human  strength, 
but  that  where  beauty  was  a  condition 
we  simply  failed. 

Of  course,  we  w  andered  among  street- 
cars and  railway-carriages  which  were 
exhibited  by  many  nationalities,  and 
found  our  own  limited  express  the  fin- 
est thing  on  wheels;  yet  the  European 
countries  are  fast  following  us,  and  the 
express-train  which  carries  passengers 
once  a  week  from  Moscow  to  Siberia 
comes  very  close  to  our  own  efforts  in 
that  department. 

In  one  field  we  won  great  distinction, 
for  we  were  seemingly  the  only  people 
who  gave  away  souvenirs,  and  it  was  a 
dangerous  crush  where  a  jovial  Yankee, 
representing  the  Deering  Self-binder 
Co.,  gave  away  buttons,  which  shone 
upon  every  coat  which  passed  through 
the  Agricultural  Hall.  There  were  also 
booklets  and  picture-cards  innumerable 
which  our  representatives  scattered 
through  the  crowd,  and  our  reputation 
for  extravagance  and  liberality  has 
been  increased  by  these  efforts  even  if 
there  has  been  no  real  advertising  done; 
for  in  many  cases  these  souvenirs  were 
printed  in  English,  which  two  thirds 
of  the  recipients  couldn't  read. 

Of  course,  there  followed  a  ride  upon 
the  moving  sidewalk,  which  is  a  tedious 
sort  of  way  to  go  about.  There  were 
visits  innumerable  to  palaces  of  the 
nations,  where  one  could  have  a  deep 
look  into  the  life  of  strange  people; 
then  there  was  the  ride  upon  the  Seine 
River,  from  which  one  could  behold  to 
good  advantage  the  avenue  of  palaces 
which  lined  it. 

I  have  been  asked  over  and  over  again 
how  this  Exposition  compared  with  oiir 
own  in  Chicago,  and  I  have  heard  the 
answer  from  almost  all  American  vis- 
itors that  the  Paris  Exposition  could 
not  compare  with  our  own.    Of  course, 
this  must  be  true  so  far  as  architectural 
display  is  concerned.    In  Chicago  there 
was  room,  there  was  a  beautiful  back- 
ground of  matchless  lake,  and  every- 
thing which    lifted    itself   above  the 
ground  could  show  to  good  advantage; 
but  here  in  Paris  everything  had  to 
be  crowded  in  between  other  buildings, 
scattered  in  different  streets  and  av- 
enues, and  a  harmonious  picture  could 
not  be  created.    There  was  also  in  Chi- 
cago a  much  better  organization — much 
better  order — and  one  could  more  easily 
find  such  objects  as  he  desired  to  see. 
In  Paris  there  was  little  or  no  division 
between  Midway  Plaisance  and  the  real 
exhibit,  and  it  seemed  to  the  casual  ob- 
server that  the  exhibits  were  scattered 
too  much,  and  that  one  had  to  wander 
aimlessly  through  the  crowds  and  stum- 
ble upon  the  things  one  cared  to  see; 
but  judging  the  exhibition  from  the 
standpoint  of  display,  the  wealth  of 
material  heaped  up,  and  its  beautiful 
arrangement,  I  can  unhesitatingly  say 
that  this  exhibition  surpassed  anything 
which  has  formerly  been  attempted. 
After  all,  Paris  itself  was  a  world's 
fair,  in  which  everything  which  was 
beautiful  and  gay  was  displayed  tempt- 
ingly, and  all  that  which  was  ugly,  dig- 
nified  and   impoverished   was  hidden 
from  the  visitors'  gaze.  Everywhere 
there  was  the  desire  to  please  and  to 
make  money  out  of  you,  whether  you 
were  pleased  or  not,  and  to  impress 
upon  you  that  this  life  was  made  to 
"eat,  drink  and  be  merry."    It  is  more 
than  likely  that  when  the  exhibitors 
shall   have   "folded   their   tents,  like 
the  Arabs,  and  silently  stolen  away," 
the  real  Paris  will  show  itself  to  the 
world — the  impoverished,  hungry,  dis- 
cordant, fighting,  blood-thirsty  Paris — 
and  that  the  gaiety  of  many  moons 
shall  be  changed  into  the  battles  of 
years.    There  is  in  Paris  now  dissatis- 
faction with  itself  and  with  its  rulers, 
enmity    among    classes    and  enmity 
among  nations,  and  it  may  be  that  to 
avert  internal  troubles  France  will  per- 
mit herself  to  set  sail  across  the  Chan- 
nel  and   attack   her   natural  enemy, 
England.    With  Germany  she  is  now 
reconciled,  for  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  flat- 
tered and  wooed  her  and  almost  won 
La  belle  France's  heart. 

There  were  throngs  of  Germans  in 
Paris,  and  the  Boulevards  were  invaded 
by  friendly  faces.  Dutchmen  were 
shooting  at  the  French,  not  with  bul- 
lets, as  thirty  years  ago,  but  with  good- 
natured  banter  and  with  golden  duc- 
ats; but  the  English  stayed  away,  and 
that  the  French  will  never  forsret. 
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Elgin  Watches 

possess  every  desirable  modern 
improvement  —  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be 

The  World's  Standard 

in  accurate  time-telling  and  en- 
durance. Jewelers  everywhere 
sell  and  warrant  the 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin 

An  Elgin  Watch  always 
has  the  word  "Elgin"  en- 
graved on  the  works— 
fully  guaranteed. 

Booklet  Free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
ELGIN,  ILL. 


AVE  FEEDS 


fi  tL 


s 

^  ■by  supplying  your  cattle 
^^and  hogs  with  warm  wat- 
er. Feed  is  just  so  much  fuel  to  i 
the  animal  economy.  It  takes  lots  5 
of  extra  feed  to  take  the  chill  off  ] 
of  the  cold  water  animals  drink. 

The  Goshen 
Tank 
Heater 

excels  in  thef  ollowing  points: 
Heavy  galvanized  steel  sides, 
cast  iron  top  and  bottom— base 
cast  to  sides,  double  riveted 
and  asbestos  packed,  perfect 
draft  and  ashes  can  be  re- 
moved without  disturbing 
the  fire  and  without  remov- 
ing the  fire  pot.  Burns  soft 
coal,  wood  or  cobs,  and  takes 
but  a  small  amount  of  fuel. 
We  make  also  the  famous 
OnOUtU  OTCCI  TltlVO  "which  are  arranged  for 
UUonLn  OlLLL  I  ARRO  this  heater  when  desired. 
We  stake  our  reputation  on  this  heater  pleading 
you.    Write  us  for  circulars  and  prices. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO. 

12  Purl  Street.  Coshen.  Ind. 


Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 


Cooker 


Shipped  subject  to 
Inspection.    We  pay  freight. 

It  costs  you  one  cent  for  a  card  to  write  us  and  get 
full  particulars.  Agentt*  Wanted- 

H.  F.  FREELAND  «fc  SONS.  Box 342  Middlebury.Ind. 
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ana  mi  K-A--  i-ivin' 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

»5  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  IND.,  U.  8.  A. 


INCUBATORS 


One  Style  Only.     OUR  BEST. 

'  Warranted  to  last  Ten  Years  without  re- 
pairs and  to  oat-hatch  during  three  trials 
any  other  incubator — bar  none;  THIS  OB 
9\0VR  MONEY  BACK.  Built  for  business 
-sold  on  honor.  16-page  illustrated  circa* 
lar  and  price  list  FREE.  Poultry  Manual 
and  Catalogue  No.  71  C160-pages,  gxllin.) 
entitled,  "How  to  make  money  with  Poultry  and  Incubators"  sent 
postpaid  tor  15  eta.  in  stamps-worth  dollars.  Address  nearest  office. 


Chicago, 


CYPHERS' INCUBATOR  CO., 
t  111*      Way  laud.  N.  \.       Boston.  Mass, 


RUNS  ITSELF! 


As  simple  in  operation  as  a  gentle 
enmm er  e  ho wer.  You  strike  a  light  and  th* 

PETALUNA  INCUBATOR 

does  the  rest.  No  more  worry  over  hatching. 
No  more  lossof  eggs.  The  PetaJuma,  regulate* 
perfectly  and  hatches  every  fertile  egg.  4af — 


Catalogue  free,  Pet  alum*  Incubator  Co.,  Box  74  ,  Petal  am*,  Cat* 


$6,000  cKXBSS.  FREE! 

Has  no  rhral.  Lowest  pricesof  fowlsand  eggs;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Docks  and  Chickens.  The  book  tells  all. 
Grandly  Illustrated,  16  best  hen  boose  plans,  how  to  bread, 
feed,  core  disease,  etc  Send  10c  tor  postage  and  mailing 
J.  R.  Brabazon ,  Jr.  &  Co..  Box  11 ,  Delavan,  Wis. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


Prairie  State  lac  abator  Co. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


Dnlll  TOY  PAPETt,  Ulnrt'd,  20  pages. 
rUUL  I  n  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  months* 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  free.  JPoultry  Advocate,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


MAKE  HENS  US^ttSBS^ 

This  Priceless  Secret  of  Success  with  Poultry  1* 
folly  told  in  our  New  Poultry  Book  which  ts  sent 
Free  as  a  Premium  with  our  Poultry  Paper  S 
s  lor  10  cents.  Address,  W.  P.  CO.,  Clinton ville,  Conn. 


FREE 


UNTIL  1901  ONLY 

60-page  book, "  How  to  Make  ronltry 
and  Pigeons  Pay.'" 


Poultry  Item. 


Send  at  once. 
Box  25,  Frlcke,  Pa. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

or  country  property  no  ma*ter  where  located.  Send 
description  and  selling  price,  and  learn  my  success- 
ful plan.  W.  M.  Ostrander,  1215  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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THE  POULTRY 


CONDUCTED  BY 
P  H.JACOBS  •  HAMM0NT0N.N.J. 


BETTER  STOCK  ON  FARMS 

Breedees  and  farmers  are  disr 
cussing  the  question  of  healthy 
strains  of  fowls  and  the  neces- 
sary care  and  attention,  so  as  to 
secure  the  proper  propagation  and  im- 
provement thereof,  and  the  subject  is 
fast  becoming-  a  matter  of  more  and 
more  general  interest.  Among  such  in- 
terested and  wide-awajse  parties  are  to 
be  found  annual  purchasers  of  new 
blood — those  who  make  as  careful  selec- 
tion of  fowls  as  they  do  in  their  pro- 
curing of  known  and  blooded  stock  for 
the  improvement  of  the  horse,  cow  or 
hog.  B<it  here  is  where  the  mistakes 
of  so  many  well-managed  enterprises 
occur,  and  that  is  the  trying  to  keep 
too  many  varieties,  ah  evil  that  is  second 
only  to  that  of  continuoiis  inbreeding. 
Would  the  farmer  who  massed  his 
sheep  or  hogs  (all  kinds)  together  in 
one  field  year  after  year  expect  perfec- 
tion or  the  continuation  of  a  distinct 
variety?  As  well  might  he  expect  dif- 
ferent results  in  thus  handling  poultry. 
When  the  proper  separation  of  different 
pecies  cannot  be  secured  and  assured 
he  procuring  of  different  and  numer- 
ous varieties  cannot  be  too  carefully 
uarded  against.  The  habit  is  at  first 
eprehensible,  as  would  be  a  similar 
course  with  any  other  class  of  stock. 
rmprovement  is  rarely  found  in  a  cross, 
and  that  only  with  an  after-care  in 
"uarding  and  perpetuating  such  cross 
-ntil  it  becomes  a  distinct  breed  of  it- 
self. This  care  and  attention  cannot, 
nd  will  not,  be  given  by  the  average 
"eeper  of  poultry;  hence,  if  a  distinct 
ariety  is  desirable — one  in  which  dis- 
inct  and  pure  blood  can  be  added  an- 
ually — let  ouv  farmers  and  breeders 
see  to  it  that  they  handle  but  one 
variety.  In  no  other  way  can  the  de- 
fects (if  any)  or  merits  of  the  birds 
handled  be  wiped  out  or  improved  up- 
on. If,  however,  parties  insist  that  they 
must  keep,  and  will  keep,  more  than 
one  variety,  then  let  them  prepare  for 
each  separate  yards,  and  runs  in  which 
to  pen  them  up  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son at  least.  A  pen  and  yard  being 
necessary  when  a  party  desires  improve- 
ment, let  them  be  handling  one  or  more 
varieties.  If  this  plan  is  followed  out, 
the  breeder  selecting'  from  his  best 
each  year,  setting  from  their  eggs  only, 
improvement  may  then  be  expected  and 
secured. 
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WARMING  A  POULTRY-HOUSE 

A  poultry-house  should  not  be  made 
very  warnf  or  the  fowls  will  not  so 
easily  endure  the  cold  outside.  About 
fifty  degrees  above  zero  is  warm 
enough.  In  fact,  if  the  thermometer 
never  goes  down  to  the  freezing-j>oint 
it  will  be  sufficient.  An  excellent  plan 
is  to  light  a  kerosene-lamp  or  oil-stove, 
set  a  joint  of  stovepipe  over  it,  and  lay  a 
tin  plate,  or  something  similar,  over  the 
upper  end  of  the  pipe,  but  not  close 
enough  to  have  the  plate  interfere  with 
the  draft  of  the  lamp.  The  pipe  will 
be  hot  as  long  as  the  oil  lasts,  and  will 
radiate  the  heat  in  all  directions,  while 
an  open  lamp  simply  sends  the  heat 
upward,  leaving  the  floor  cold.  One 
lamp  for  every  twenty  feet  of  house 
will  be  ample.  A  drum  could  be  made 
if  preferred.  The  lamp  should  be  pro- 
tected, in  order  to  prevent  the  fowls 
from  throwing  it  over.  On  damp  days 
it  will  be  very  serviceable,  as  it  dries 
the  house.  There  will  be  no  danger 
from  odor  or  foul  gases  if  the  house  is 
well  ventilated  during  the  day.  Night 
is  the  time  the  warmth  is  most  needed. 
A  poultry-house  may  be  plastered, 
sealed  or  lined  with  paper  or  oiled  mus- 
lin. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  tack 
on  the  paper  and  fasten  tightly  in 
place  with  lath.  By  so  doing  all  the 
cracks  will  be  closed  and  the  house  ren- 
dered warm  and  comfortable.  It  is  not 
•the  large  openings  that  cause  colds  and 
roup,  but  the  little  unobserved  crevices 
through  which  a  small  stream  of  cold 
air  comes  and  gives  a  swelled  head  or 
closed  eyes  to  the  bird  that  may  be 
roosting  near.  If  the  comb  is  large,  a 
hole  no  larger  than  a  pin-head  may 


let  in  a  constant  stream  of  air,  which, 
coming  directly  against  the  comb,  may 
cause  it  to  be  frosted,  in  which  case 
the  pain  is  so  severe  that  the  bird  will 
be  useless  until  a  portion  sloughs  off 
and  the  comb  heals  up  again. 


WINTER  DISEASES 

While  roup  may  not  exist  in  the  flock, 
yet  hoarseness,  rattling  in  the  throat, 
blindness,  etc.,  are  common  ailments. 
They  are  mostly  due  to  colds,  and  are 
usually  caused  by  exposure  to  drafts  of 
air  at,  night,  either  from  a  crack  or 
crevice  in  the  wall,  from  top  ventilation, 
or  from  exposure  during  the  day  to 
high  winds.  It  is  very  annoying,  and 
affects  the  fowls  that  are  very  fat  more 
than  others.  As  the  nostrils  are  usually 
closed,  also,  the  giving  of  liquid  med- 
icines sometimes  results  in  strangula- 
tion. Keep  the  birds  dry  and  warm, 
away  from  drafts  pf  any  kind.  Inject 
one  or  two  drops  of  camphorated  oil 
into  each  nostril,  let  the  bird  be  quiet 
(as  exercise  seems  to  increase  the  dif- 
ficulty), and  give  a  pill  the  size  of  a 
three-cent  silver  piece  in  diameter 
three  times  a  day,  composed  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  quinine,  bromide  of 
potash  and  red  pepper.  After  so  doing 
swab  the  throat  with  a  solution  made 
by  dissolving  a  piece  of  blue  vitriol  as 
large  as  a  bean  in  a  gill  of  warm  water, 
using  a  soft  rag  on  a  stick.  Feed  on 
noririshing  food,  such  as  chopijed  lean 
meat.  The  main  point  is  to  keep  the 
bird  dry  and  warm.  If  the  breathing  is 
very  severe  give  two  drops  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  on  a  bread-crumb  once  a 
day.  A  teaspoonful  of  beaten  raw  egg 
is  also  excellent. 

H. 

FEEDING  MIXTURE 

Always  make  it  a  point  to  feed  lay- 
ing hens  only  as  much  as  they  will  eat 
up  clean.  To  mix  the  morning  feed, 
take  some  suitable  measure  and  use 
about  four  parts  bran,  one  part  oats, 
one  part  middlings,  one  part  corn-meal 
and  one  part  ground  meat;  reduce  the 
meat  and  increase  the  ground  food  more 
or  less,  as  the  condition  of  the  fowl 
seems  to  require,  as  corn  is  very  fat- 
tening and  must  be  fed  cautiously 
even  in  winter.  If  at.  any  time  it  does 
not  seem  to  agree  with  the.  fowls  in- 
crease the  middlings  to  about  four 
parts,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
bran  to  one  part,  oats  one  part  and 
corn  one  part.  Then  vary  the  feed  as 
observation  indicates.  About  the  most 
convenient  way  to  prepare  this  feed  is 
to  put  it  in  a  mixing'-box  dry  and  thor- 
oughly mix  it,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  a  little  red  pepper  pccasion- 
ally.  If  convenient  add  to  the  mixture 
from  three  to  four  pounds  of  fresh 
ground  bone  (butcher  scraps)  or  else 
the  same  weight  of  cut  clover.  One  or 
the  other  of  these  meats  must  be  fed 
regularly  once  a  day,  giving  also  a 
handful  of  oyster-shell  grit.  Alternate 
by  feeding  whole  grains  one  day  and 
the  mixture  the  next.  The  food  may 
be  given  dry,  if  preferred,  without 
making  it  soft  or  watery. 


IMPROVED  ROOSTS 

One  of  the  best  modes  for  roosts  or 
perches  in  the  poultry-house  for  large 
fowls  is  to  use  for  this  purpose  com- 
mon two-inch  square  spruce  rails  round- 
ed on  the  top  side  and  spiked  to  a  frame 
of  similar  strips  on  the  ends  and  middle, 
in  shape  like  a  gridiron.  This  frame  of 
roosts  has  three  leg's,  say  two  feet  hig'h 
in  front,  and  the  back  is  fastened  to 
the  wall  at  the  same  height  with  strong 
strap-hinges.  The  roosts  are  laid  about 
twenty  inches  apart  on  the  level.  In 
this  form  the  whole  can  be  raised  and 
hooked  up  to  the  house  ceiling  in  the 
daytime,  out  of  the  way.  At  evening  it 
is  let  down  and  stands  upon  the  floor. 
The  fowls  are  thus  disposed  of  at  night 
without  sitting'  over  each  other,  and 
prevented  from  soiling  those  that  may 
(by  the  slanting  style  of  the  roosts)  be 
at  rest  beneath  the  others.     For  the 


larger  varieties  this  is  an  excellent  plan, 
since  they  ascend  and  descend  easily  and 
are  not  endangered  in  coming  down,  as 
they  often  are  from  roosts  ranged  too 
high  up  in  houses;  while  at  the  same 
time,  in  contracted  buildings,  the  roosts 
may  thus  be  always  kept  cleaned  read- 
ily, and  by  being  raised  will  afford  more 
open  space  inside  the  buildings  during 
the  daytime. 

TURKEY- FEATHERS 

The  tail  and  wing  feathers  of  turkeys 
are  used  for  making  dusters.  The  tail- 
feathers  are  the  most  valuable,  owing 
to  their  having  a  heavy  fringe  on  each 
side.  The  first  and  second  joints  of  the 
wings  from  the  body  are  next  in  value. 
The  feathers  of  the  extreme  end  of  the 
wing  are  called  pointers,  but  possess 
no  remunerative  market  value,  owing 
to  their  having  an  indifferent  fringe  on 
only  one  side  of  the  quill;  but  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  dusters  sell  them  for 
about  four  cents  a  pound,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  ruling  price,  to  the  makers 
of  cheap  bedding,  who  strip  this  edge 
off  and  use  them  for  that  purpose.  All 
feathers  used  for  making  dusters 
should  be  passed  through  a  machine, 
that  cuts  away  all  the  inner  portion  of 
the  quill,  leaving  only  the  glazed  out- 
side portion  which  holds  the  fringe.  The 
refuse  portion  of  the  feathers  makes 
a  good  fertilizer.  Each  kind  should  be 
shipped  separately,  so  as  to  sell  them 
at  their  full  value;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tie  them  in  bundles  unless  sent 
in  the  box  with  the  poultry.  In  order 
to  estimate  the  value  of  a  mixed  lot 
one  should  weigh  those  coming  from 
one  bird,  when  they  will  notice  that 
the  wing-feathers  are  heavier  than 
those  from  the  tail. 


THE  INCUBATOR 

All  eggs  used  for  incubation  should 
be  fresh — not  more  than  ten  clays  old. 
Select  all  the  eggs  of  uniform  size  and 
place  them  in  the  egg-drawer;  light 
the  lamps  and  run  the  thermometer  up 
to  one  hundred  and  three  degrees,  and 
keep  it  there  for  twenty-one,  days.  Look 
at  the  thermometer  three  times  a  day — 
seven  o'clock  a.  m.,  midday  and  six 
o'clock  p.  m. — at  each  time  turning  the 
eggs,  and  cooling  them  fifteen  minutes 
each  day  early  in  the  morning.  The 
last  time  examine  before  retiring  at 
night,  and  if  at  that  time  it  is  turning 
colder  outside  turn  up  the  flame  a  lit- 
tle; if  it  is  becoming'  warmer  turn  it 
down.  Everything  depends  on  the 
individual.  Almost  any  incubator  will 
give  good  results  if  properly  managed. 
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THE  RANGE  AND  THE  YARD 

On  the  range  the  hens  get  a  little  at  a 
time,  but  they  are  ever  moving  from 
place  to  place  and  are  busy  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  a  different  matter  when 
they  are  fed  by  the  owner.  He  throws 
down  the  food  and  they  fill  their  crops 
at  once.  Having  done  so  they  are  satis- 
fied and  "wax  and  grow  fat."  There  is 
a  lesson  to  learn  from  the  natural  mode 
of  feeding  by  the  hens.  Give  them  this 
food  in  small  quantities.  When  the 
crop  is  overloaded  too  much  food  is- 
passed  into  the  gizzard  to  be  triturated, 
and  the  digestive  organs  are  overtaxed; 
but  when  the  food  is  eaten  gradually 
and  slowly  digestion  is  natural  and  the 
system  is  better  nourished. 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Meat  for  Ponltry.— C.  M.  D.,  Foster, 
Oregon,  writes:  "I  find  meat  and  bone  ex- 
cellent for  my  fowls.  How  should  it  be  fed 
to  best  advantage?  How  much  sulphur  should 
I  use  to  'sulphurize'  one  hundred  pounds  of 
meat?" 

REriA-:— For  each  hen  about  an  ounce  of 
meat  each  day,  with  other  food,  should  be 
sufficient.  A  pound  of  sulphur  will  probably 
answer  for  "preserving"  one  hundred  pounds 
of  meat  by  exposure  to  sulphur  fumes. 

Feather-pulling — Swollen  Byes. — M. 
A.  G.,  Centralia,  111.,  writes:  "Some  of  my 
fowls  have  swelling  of  the  eyes,  one  having 
•  lost  an  eye.  They  also  pick  the  feathers  from 
each  other." 

Repi/t:— It  is  difficult  to  state  the  cause 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  man- 
agement. It  is  probably  a  form  of  roup,  and 
as  the  fowls  are  pulling  feathers  (an  incur- 
able vice)  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  destroy 
the  entire  lot,  as  the  disease  of  the  eyes  will 
probably  spread  among  all  the  members  of 
the  flock. 


GHIGKS«m6HIGKENS 

Will  positively  thrive  when  ted  with 
Pratts  Poultry  Foort.  It.  makes  large, 
healthy  fowl,  it  cures  Cholera  anrl  all  dis- 
eases. Try  a  package  on  your  flock  and 
note  the  difference. 

To  make  hens  lay  regularly  feed  Pratts 
Poultry  Food.  You'll  get  more  eggs  and 
you'll  get  them  regularly. 

Pratts  Poultry  Pointers— a  valuable  141- 
page  poultry  book  sent  in  return  for 
coupon  (found  in  each  package)  and  10 
cents  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  mailing. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
128-130-132  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  10  cents  for  sample  package  or  drop 

postal  for  50-page  booklet  on  stock  free. 


HENS  LAY  BEST 

—in  fact  they  lay  double  the  eggs  winter 
and  summer  when  fed  Green  Uut  Bone. 

Mann's  Mew  Bon@  Cutters 

out  all  hard  and  soft  bones,  meat,  gristle, 
&c,  fine,  fast  and  without  choking  and  run 
easy.  Clover  cut  with  our  Clover  Cutter* 
helps  wonderfully.  Mann's  Granite  Crvstal 
Grit  and  Feed  Trays  too.  Catalogue  FREE. 

P.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  8s,  Milford,  Mass.' 


AY  THE  TOP  "  Rec'<ignizine 


that  there  was 

 _'froora  at  the 

we  have  issued  not  an  ordinary  catalogue  but  the 

i20th  Century  Poultry  Book. 

Contains  the  latest  and  Lest  thought  on  the 
poultry  question,  from  the  egg  through  ail 
its  changes,  to  the  market.  No  subject 
Hp  miBsed.  Written  from  practical  experience. 
^^^S^P-  The  world  renowned  Jtellnble  Inou* 
tmtors  and  Brooders,  used  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  in  51  foreign 
countries,  receive  deserved  attention.  Book  mailed  anywhere  for  10c. 

RELIABLE  INC.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B.41  Qulncy,  111. 


;  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks 


are  hatched  by  our  incubators,  and  more 
of  them  than  hens  can  hatch.  Why! 
Because  ourresruiator  never  fails  to  keep 
the  heat  junt  right.  Catalogue 
printed  In  .'»  lanpuacesgivesrull 
descriptions,  illustrations  and  prices,  and 
much  information  for  poultry  raisers. 
Sent  for  6  cents. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  6|  Des  Houses,  1a*  r 
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SPECIAL  PRICES 

80  Days  Trial  on 
UnilC  C  111*11  Incubators 

nUnC-OUwn  and  Brooders. 
Self  peculating:.  Automatic  egg  C*|  ti"  " 
tray.  Perfect  ventilation.  Pricel^fi     Send  4c. 
SHOandup.  Fully  guaranteed:^*  for  catalog. 
FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


200-Egg  Incubator 
for  $  1 2.00 

Perfect  in   construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg-  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

are  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
every  want.  Reliable,  simple, 
self-regulating.  Circular  free; 
catalogue  6  cents. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qulncy,  III. 


SH0  eooKon  PO  U  LTR  Y 

and  Almanac  for  1901-  ieo  page*,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
'Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Inenbators,  Broodera  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.C,  SHOEMAKER,  Box  102,  Freeport,  IIU 


YOU  KNOW 


YOU  ARE. 
RIGHT 

when  you  buy  one  of  our  celebrated 

NEW    PREMIER  Incubators^ 

because  you  can  try  it  before  you  pay  for  it.  It  I 
was  good  enough  to  take  First  Prize  at  World's* 
Fair.    Simple,  sure,  efficient.  Send  5c.  postage  for  Catalogue 
and  -'Poultry  Helps."    Also  sole  makers  of  Simplicity  Incubator. 

COLUMBIA  INCUBAT08  CO.,  21  Water  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


w 


UV   HBSV  a  catalog?  We 

n  B    DU  I  don't  ask  you  to 
_  pay  for  ours.  Send  your  address 
for  our  1901  Incubator  Catalog,  full  of 
poultry  information,  and  describing 

THE  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATORS 

Simplest  in  operation,  surestin  hatch. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


The  EASIEST  TO  RUN 

because  they  have  the  bestsystem  of  reg- 
ulating temperature  and  moisture. 

MARILLA&  Brooders 

Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water.  Money  back  if  you  want 
it.  Absolutely  safe.  Durably  built.  Catalog  for2c. 
M4BILLA INCUBATOR C0..BOI  81  Rose Hill.K.T. 


MAKE  POULTRY  PAY 

by  feeding  green  cut  bone.  The  Humphrey 
Green  Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutter  is  guaran- 
teed to  cut  more  bone  in  less  time  with  less  labor 
than  any  other  cutter  made.  Send  for  free  book 
containing  blanks  for  one  year's  egg  record. 

Humphrey  &  Sons,  Box  36 .  Joliet,  lit. 


IrTCD  TUTU  IT  ST  Hens  must  lay  all  year 
ft. LET  inLlH  A  I  II.  round  to  be  profitable. 
Feeding  plenty  of  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 
BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables  f?ist  and  fine.    Easily  con- 
sumed by  chicks  and  ducklings.  Send  for  free  booklet. 
0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  S0NS;  YPSILANT1,  MICH- 

THE  BANTAM  HATCHER 

The  50  egg  $5  machine  that  hatches  equal  to 
the  highest  priced  made.  Has  hatched  50 
chicks  from  nOetrgshnndredsoftimes.  SENT 

0N30  DAYSFREETRIAL.CatalogNo.3l,4c 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

DON'T  SET  HEWS^S^ 

it3toi.  1U0  Era  Hateher  Costs  Only  $2.  G7,G00iiiusB. 

lOOOdl  of  testimonial  a.  6'M)D  agents  w:iiite-l,  either  Bex.  Bij 
catalogue  and  25c  Lice  Formula  FR  EE  t  f  you  write  to-day. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,    Bill,   Cftiumbus,  Neb. 

HEATH  4/k  IirC  on  hens  &  chickens.  ««-p.  Book  Free. 
V  LA  III  10  MtG  D.J. Lambert, Box 303, Apponauff.H.1. 
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VETERINARY 


CONDUCTED  BY  DK.  H.  J.  DETMERS 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  Is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers.  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  In- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


SPAVIN,  RING-BONE  AND  NAVICULAR 
DISEASE 

These  three  diseases,  althouKb  affecting  dif- 
ferent joints,   belong  together,  because  the 
morbid  processes  in  all  three  are  identical, 
and  the  causes  producing  them,  to  a  certain 
extent,  at  least,  are  the  same.  The  real  differ- 
ence is  only  in  the  seat,  which  in  spavin  is 
usually  in  the  small  bones  and  their  cartilag- 
inous articular  facets  constituting  the  lower 
median  part  of  the  hock-joint,  but  may  in 
severe  or  extraordinary  cases  extend  to  near- 
ly every  bone  and  its  articular  facets  be- 
longing to  that  very  complicated  joint.  In 
ring-bone  the  morbid  process  in  most  cases  is 
limited  to  the  joint  formed  by  the  lower  end 
of  the  first  phalanx  (pastern-joint)  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  second  phalanx  (coronet- 
bone),  but  may  extend  to  the  joint  below,  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  phalanges,  and 
even   in    comparatively   rare   cases  to  the 
joint  above — the  pastern-joint— while  navicular 
disease  as  a  rule  has  its  primary  seat  in  the 
cartilage-coated  articular  surface  of  the  na- 
vicular bone  of  the  hoof,  and  affects  the  joint 
formed  between  this  bone  and  the  third  and 
second  phalanges.   In  all  three  diseases  the 
morbid  process  as  a  rule  will  sooner  or  later 
spread  to  the  periosteal  surface  of  the  bones— 
in  some  cases  it  even  happens  that  this  sur- 
face is  attacked  first— and  in  advanced  cases 
it  often  spreads  still  further,  to  the  ligaments 
connecting  the  bones  contributing  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  joint.    In  all  three  diseases 
lameness  will  be  present  as  soon  as  the  mor- 
bid process  makes  its  appearance  in  the  car- 
tilage-coated articular  facets,  and  will  be  ab- 
sent as  long  as  these  facets  are  not  affected. 
Hence,  lameness  is  present  from  the  first  be- 
ginning in  all  cases  in  which  the  morbid  pro- 
cess has  its  beginning  in  these  facets,  and, 
so  far  as  spavin  and  ring-bone  are  concerned, 
before  any  abnormal  elevation  or  enlargement 
can  be  observed  anywhere  on  the  surface  of 
the  diseased  joint:  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  an  elevation  or  enlargement  will  be  ob- 
served before  the  horse  shows  any  lameness 
if  the  morbid  process  first  affects  the  external, 
or  periosteal,  surface  of  the  bones,  and  then 
the  lameness  will  not  make  its  appearance 
until  the  articular  facets  also  become  dis- 
eased.  Therefore,  lameness,  for  some  time, 
at  least,  may  exist  before  any  visible  indica- 
tion of  spavin  or  ring-bone  is  present  (so-called 
invisible  spavin  and  ring-bone)  and  external 
signs — an    enlargement — may    exist    and  no 
lameness  be  noticed.    But   although  either 
condition  may  exist  for  some  time,  and  in 
rare  cases  permanently,  as  a  rule  a  visible 
enlargement  will  soon  make  its  appearance 
where  lameness  is  existing,  and  the  latter 
will  soon  be  in  evidence  wherever  an  enlarge- 
ment is  the  first  visible  product  of  the  morbid 
process,  because  the  latter  is  very  apt  to 
spread  in  a  short  time  from  one  part  of  the 
affected  bone  or  bones  to  another,  no  matter 
where  it  may  ,  have  first  started.  Especially 
if  it  originates  in  an  articular  facet,  so  that 
the  first  symptom  of  the  disease  is  lameness, 
it  will,  except  in  exceedingly  rare  cases,  soon 
spread  to  the  periosteal,  or  external,  surface 
of  the  affected  bone  or  bones,  and  thus  also 
produce  an  enlargement,  and  then  the  invis- 
ible spavin  or  ring-bone  becomes  visible.  Cases 
in  which  the  morbid  process  begins  in  the 
periosteal  surface  of  a  bone,  and  comes  to  a 
stop  before  it  reaches  the  cartilage-coated 
articular  facets,  in  which,  consequently,  an 
enlargement  is  visible,  but  no  lameness  can 
be  observed,  are  apparently  more  frequent. 
I  say  "apparently,"  because  it  is  not  always 
possible,  or  at  least  not  easy,  to  distinguish 
an  enlargement  produced  by  the  specific  mor- 
bid process  of  spavin  and  ring-bone  and  an 
enlargement  caused  by  an  accidental  injury 
or  even  a  natural  inequality  between  the  out- 
lines of  the  corresponding  joints. 

Concerning  the  Causes  of  Spavin, 
Ring-bone  and  Navicular  Disease,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  predisposing  causes 
and  an  exciting  cause  probably  of  a  specific 
nature.  Of  these  the  former  are  well  known, 
while  the  latter  is  not,  although  its  existence 
and  its  activity  are  plainly  indicated  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  specific  morbid  process, 
which  is  in  all  three  diseases  and  in  all  cases 
essentially  the  same,  and  which,  unless  inter- 
fered with,  never  exhibits  any  symptoms  of 
inflammation.  The  predisposing  causes  con- 
sist of  an  abnormal  weakness,  or  an  unequal 
or  disproportionate  distribution  of  weight  and 
concussion  upon  the  single  parts  of  the  joints 
in  question— the  hock-joint  in  spavin,  the  cor- 
onet and  other  phalangeal  joints  in  riug-bune. 
and  the  navicular  joint  in  navicular  disease — 
caused  either  by  an  inborn  (transmitted  or 
hereditary)  defective  formation,  by  acquired 
defects,  or  by  an  artificial  overburdening  of 
one  of  the  joints  in  question,  or  a  more  or 
less  lasting  disturbance  of  a  proportionate 
distribution  of  weight  and  concussion  upon 
its  single  parts.  From  time  immemorial  spav- 
in, ring-bone  and  navicular  disease  have  been 
considered  as  hereditary  diseases,  and  such 
they  are  in  all  those  cases  in  which  ihe  im- 
perfect formations  or  defective  mechanical 
proportions  of  the  joints  In  question,  acting 
as  predisposing  causes,  are  hereditary,  or 
transmitted  by  sire  or  dam  upon  their  off- 
spring; and  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  cause 
of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  diseases 
in  certain  families  of  horses  and  their  entire 
absence  in  others.  Therefore,  not  only  all 
horses  and  mares  afflicted  with  spavin,  ring- 
bone or  navicular  disease  should  be  excluded 
from  breeding,  but  also  all  those  showing  a 
defective  or  an  insufficient  development  of  the 
joints  in  question,  although  they  may  yet  be 
free  from  any  of  these  three  diseases.  If  this 
were  done  by  American  breeders,  like  it  is 
done,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  in  several 
European  countries,  spavin,  ring-bone  and  na- 
vicular disease  would  soon  become  very  rare. 

1.  Concerning  the  Hock-joint.— Spavin 
usually  starts,  and  most  frequently  occurs,  in 
the  lower  rows  of  small  bones  on  the  median 
side  of  the  hock-joint,  and  these  bones  are 
overburdened— have  to  sustain  much  more 
than  their  normal  share  of  weight  aud  con- 
cussion—if the  horse  is  bow-legged:  or.  in 
other  words,  if,  when  the  horse  is  standing 
squarely  on  his  four  feet,  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance between  the  two  hock-joints  is  consid- 
erably greater  than  the  horizontal  distance 
between  the  pastern-joints  or  between  the 


hoofs,  for  then  the  horseshoer  has  it  in  his 
power,  especially  if  the  horse  is  yet  a' young 
animal,  10  gradually  correct  this  faulty  stand, 
and  to  relieve,  at  least  to  a  certain'  extent, 
the  overburdened  median  pari  of  the  hock- 
joint  by  slightly  raising  the  outer  part  of  the 
hoof  either  by  using  a  shoe  with  the  outer 
arm  a  Utile  thicker,  or  by  paring  away  a 
little  more  horn  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
median  part  of  the  wall. 

2.  Concerning  Ring-bone,  which  usually 
starts,  and  most  frequently  occurs,  in  the 
coronet-joint,  it  is  seldom,  or  perhaps  never, 
observed  .if  the  phalanges  (the  part  of  the 
foot  between  the  pastern- joint  aud  the  lioofi 
are  sufficiently  long  and  sufficiently  slanting, 
for  then  I  lie  coronet-joint,  unless  the  bones, 
should  be  abnormally  weak,  is  not  overbur- 
dened, because  an  adequate  part  of  weight 
and  concussion  is  sustained  by  the  flexor 
tendons.  Consequently,  if.  as  is  often  the 
case  in  cold-blooded  or  heavy  draft-horses, 
lire  phalanges  are  short  and  too  perpendic- 
ular, so  that  nearly  the  whole  weight  and 
concussion  has  to  be  sustained  by  the  bones, 
and  but  comparatively  little  by  the  tendons, 
the  horseshoer  will  make  the  condition  worse 
if  he  shoes  such  a  horse,  as  is  often  done, 
with  shoes  having  high  heel-calks,  and  he 
can  somewhat  improve  it,  if  calks  are  re- 
quired for  other  reasons,  by  using  shoes  pro- 
vided with  broad  toe-calks  and  comparativcly 
low  heel-calks,  for  then  more  Weight  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  tendons,  and  the  bones  will 
be  just  that  much  relieved. 

3.  Concerning     Aavicnlar  Disease. 

which  starts,  and  occurs,  in  the  navicular 
bone,  a  few  facts  deserve  special  attention. 
The  navicular  bone,  situated  above  the  frog, 
within  the  posterior  part  of  the  hoof,  is 
connected  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  hoof- 
bone,  or  third  phalanx,  and  with  a  cartilage- 
coated  surface  of  its  own  serves  to  enlarge 
posteriorly  the  articular  surface  of  the  hoof- 
bone,  and  thus  articulates  with  the  lower 
articular  surface  of  the  second  phalanx,  or 
coronet-bone.  In  this  position  it  serves  as  a 
kind  of  pulley,  and  also  as  a  lever  for  the 
large  flexor  tendon,  which,  considerably  flat- 
tened, passes  over  its  posterior  and  lower 
surfaces  in  an  obtuse  angle  before  its  inser- 
tion to  the  lower  surface  of  the  hoof-bone. 
Hence,  all  the  weight  and  concussion  thrown 
upon  this  flexor  tendon  must  be  sustained  by 
this  small  navicular  bone.  It  is  true  the  lat- 
ter is  protected  and  the  concussion  is  very 
much  broken  by  elastic  tissues,  the  plantar 
cushion  and  the  frog,  so  long  as  the  mech- 
anism of  the  foot  is  intact  aud  these  elastic 
tissues  fully  able  to  perform  their  functions. 
But  it  will  be  different  if  the  workings  of  this 
mechanism  are  interfered  with  by  anything 
capable  of  causing  a  contraction  of  the  hoof, 
or  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  elastic  tissues:  for  instance,  by 
defective  shoeing,  by  driving  in  nails  too  far 
back,  by  allowing  the  shoes  to  stay  on  for 
too  long  a  time,  by  cutting  away  the  bars, 
by  lowering  too  much  tbe  posterior  part  of 
the  hoof  by  irrational  paring,  etc.  Navicular 
disease  is  said  to  be  much  more  frequent  in 
hot-blooded  horses  than  in  cold-blooded  ones, 
and  this,  for  several  reasons,  is  probably 
true.  In  the  first  place,  hot-blooded  horses 
as  a  general  rule  have  longer  and  more  slant- 
iug  pasterns  (phalanges),  whereby  more 
weight  and  concussion  is  thrown  upon  the 
flexor  tendons,  and,  consequently,  also  upon 
the  navicular  bones.  Secondly,  hot-blooded 
horses  are  apt  to  move  at  greater  speed  and 
to  make  further-reaching  steps,  which  neces- 
sarily increase  the  concussion.  Thirdly,  a 
very  erroneous  idea  seems  to  prevail,  espec- 
ially in  cities  where  the  hard  pavement  very 
much  increases  the  concussion— whether  it  is 
among  the  owners  of  horses  or  among  the 
horseshoers,  I  will  not  decide — that  a  horse, 
but  particularly  a  hot-blooded  horse,  must 
have  the  bars  and  the  whole  heel-parts  of  the 
hoof  cut  down  to  the  utmost,  and  must  have 
the  toes  left  as  long  as  possible.  If  there  is 
anything  that  will  act  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  navicular  disease  it  is  this  most  pernicious 
practice,  because  it  not  only  increases  the 
weight  and  concussion  thrown  upon  the 
navicular -bone,  and  deprives  the  same  of  its 
most  efficient  protection,  but  it  also  thor- 
oughly destroys  the  mechanism  of  the  foot. 
A  hoof  thus  treated  will  soon  grow  longer 
and  narrower  and  become  contracted  in  the 
heels.  Another  means  of  increasing  the  pre- 
disposing cause  consists  in  using  shoes  too 
wide  in  the  heels,  and  in  allowing  them  to 
remain  on  an  unreasonable  length  of  time, 
which  is  the  more  detrimental  the  wider  the 
heel-part  of  the  shoes. 

Diagnosis   of  Spavin  If  the  horse  is 

lame,  and  also  presents  a  hard  and  perhaps 
uneven  enlargement  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
median  surface  of  the  hock-joint,  the  diag- 
nosis is  quite  easy,  and  almost  any  farmer 
can  make  it,  especially  if  the  characteristics 
of  spavin  lameness  are  plainly  developed.  As 
characteristic  may  be  considered  the  follow- 
ing peculiarities:  A  spavined  horse  as  a  rule 
is  the  lamest  when  first  taken  out  of  the 
stable,  and  then  especially  the  first  steps 
made  by  the  lame  foot  are  made  with  a  some- 
what jerky  motion.  If  then  the  horse  is  ex- 
ercised the  lameness  gradually  decreases, 
and  in  some  cases  altogether  disappears,  or 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  after  the  horse  has 
traveled  a  mile  or  two,  while  in  other  cases 
more  or  less  lameness  remains,  uo  matter 
how  long  the  exercise  may  last.  The  lame- 
ness is  always  the  most  severe  if  after  a 
somewhat  protracted  exercise  the  horse  is 
given  an  hour's  rest  and  then  started  at  a 
trot.  Iu  all  cases  in  which  the  lameness  is  of 
more  than  two  mouths'  standing  more  or  less 
shrinking  in  the  muscles  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
lame  side  can  be  observed  if  the  horse  is 
caused  to  stand  squarely  upon  his  feet  and  the 
observer  places  himself  a  few  steps  behind 
the  horse.  Such  a  shrinking,  however,  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  characteristic  of 
spavin,  because  it  is  a  concomitant  of  nearly 
every  chronic  lameness.  The  diagnosis  is  not 
so  easy  where  no  enlargement  whatever  can 
be  seen,  notwithstanding  that  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  lameness  are  the  same.  But  a  lit- 
tle experiment  will  soon  tell  the  tale.  In 
Such  a  case  the  suspected  horse  is  bridled, 
placed  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  and  a  man 
holding  the  bridle-reins,  but  not  closer  to 
the  head  of  the  horse  than  necessary,  is 
instructed  to  go  off  with  the  horse  on  a  trot 
as  soon  as  the  word  "go"  is  given.  Another 
man  takes  hold  of  the  lame  foot,  raises  it 
forward  and  upward  as  high  as  he  can.  so  as 
to  flex  every  joint.  The  observer  places  him- 
self a  few  steps  behind  the  horse  aud  a  little 
towitrd  the  lame  side,  and  after  the  foot 
has  been  raised  for  a  few  minutes,  or  when 
the  horse  begins  to  get  uneasy,  the  observer 
gives  the  word  "go"  and  at  the  same  time 
touches  the  horse  with  a  whip.  The  very 
moment  the  word  is  given  the  one  man  lets 
go  the  foot  and  the  other  goes  off  with  the 
horse.  If  the  lameness  of  the  horse  is  caused 
by  spavin,  and  both  the  man  who  holds  the 
foot  aud  the  man  at  the  head  act  promptly 
at  the  word  "go,"  the  horse  will  make  the 
first  three  steps  on  three  legs,  which  will 
not  be  the  case  if  the  lameness  has  another 
source. 


Diagnosis  of  Ring-bone  In  cases  of 

lameness  caused  by  ring-bone  an  enlargement 
is  seldom  absent,  and  the  diagnosis,  therefore, 
is  easier.  The  lameness,  like  iu  spavin,  is 
usually  also  worse  when  the  horse  comes  out 
of  the  stable  or  has  had  some  rest,  and  then 
gradually  decreases  if  the  exercise  is. con- 
tinued, but  rarely  disappears  entirely.  If  the 
ring-bone  is  on  a  hind  foot,  and  of  more  th.in 
two  months'  standing,  the  shrinking  of  the 
muscles  is  the  same  as  in  spavin:  and  if  it  is 
on  a  fore  font  a  similar  shrinking  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder.  Symp- 
toms of  inflammation  are  absent. 

Diagnosis   of  Navicular  Disease.— In 

navicular  disease,  in  which  the  diseased  parts 
are  hidden  within  the  hoof,  the  diagnosis  is 
seldom  very  easy.  It  has  to  be  based  partly 
upon  negative  and  partly  upon  positive  svnip- 
toms.  The  former  consist  in  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  inflammatory  symirtoms.  such  as 
swelling,  increased  warmth  and  an  abnormal- 
ly plain  pulsation  in  the  digital  arteries.  As 
positive  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  a  ten- 
dency of  the  horse  when  at  rest  in  the  stable 
to  briug  only  the  toe  of  the  lame  foot  in 
contact  with  the  floor,  and  to  stand  with  the 
knee  of  the  lame  leg  more  or  less  flexed.  This 
position,  of  course,  will  be  changed  when  the 
other— healthy— leg  becomes  too  tired,  for 
then  the  weight  will  be  shifted  until  the-  tired 
leg  has  rested.  When  the  lame  horse  is  com- 
pelled to  move,  it  will  touch  the  ground  rather 
gingerly  with  the  heel-part  of  the  hoof,  and 
throw  as  soon  as  ■  possible  the  weight  again 
upon  the  other  foot.  After  some  time,  say  in 
abodt  two  mouths,  the  hoof  of  the  lame  foot 
will  begin  to  grow  smaller  than  the  healthy 
one,  as  can  be  proved  by  accurate  measure- 
ments with  a  tape-uioasure.  and  the  eon- 
traction  of  the  heel-part  of  the  hoof  will 
gradually  increase  and  the  frog  will  become 
more  aud  more  shrunken.  At  the  same  time  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  will  also  show  more 
or  less  shrinking.  But  all  this  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  secure  the  diagnosis;  at  any  rate, 
many  a  case  of  even  severe  navicular  lame- 
ness is  mistaken  and  treated  for  shoulder 
lameness,  probably  on  account  of  the  more  or 
less  conspicuous  shrinking  of  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder.  In  such  a  case  I  advise  to  shoe 
the  lame  foot  with  a  bar-shoe,  and  thus  to 
cause  considerable  pressure  upon  the  frog. 
If  this  is  done,  and  navicular  disease  is  ex- 
isting, the  lameness  will  at  once  conspicuous- 
ly increase,  while  it  will  have  no  effect  upon 
the  lameness  if  its  seat  is  somewhere  else. 
Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  thus 
secured  the  bar-shoe  must  at  once  be  removed, 
and  it  should  only  be  employed  if  a  diag- 
nosis cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 

Prognosis.— Concerning  a  restoration  of 
the  diseased  tissues,  bones,  cartilaginous 
coating  of  the  articular  facets  and  ligaments, 
the  prognosis  is  in  all  three  diseases  equally 
bad.  because  such  a  restoration  to  the  for- 
mer normal  or  healthy  condition  is  an  impos- 
sibility: but  concerning  the  lameness  aud  a 
restoration  of  the  lame  animal  to  usefulness, 
the  prognosis  iu  a  great  many  cases,  espec- 
ially of  spavin,  is  rather  favorable.  So.  for 
instance,  the  prospect  of  removing  the  lame- 
ness in  case*  of  spavin  is  good  if  "the  morbid 
process  is  limited  to  the  small  bones  which 
make  up  the  semi-movable  joints  constituting 
the  lower  part  of  the  hock,  so  that  the  upper 
joint,  or  hinge-joint,  in  which  all  the  flexing 
and  stretching  is  taking  place,  is  not  in  the 
least  affected,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the 
predisposing  causes  are  present  only  in  a  lim- 
ited degree.  That  this  latter  is  the  case  may 
be  concluded  if  the  hock-joint  itself  is  tol- 
erably strong,  and  if  its  formation  is  but 
slightly  defective — a  really  strong  hock-joint 
of  faultless  formation,  in  which  every  part  is 
equally  strong,  and  the  whole  make-up  such 
as  to  cause  weight  and  concussion  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  due  proportion  upon  all  its  parts, 
will  never  contract  spavin— and  if  the  spav- 
ined animal  did  not  contract  the  disease 
before  it  had  done  much  work.  The  progno- 
sis is  unfavorable  if  the  affected  joint  is  nat- 
urally weak,  or  if  its  formation,  or  make-up, 
is  very  defective,  so  that  certain  parts  will 
have  to.  sustain  an  unproportionately  large 
share  of  weight  and  concussion:  for  instance, 
the  median  part  of  the  joint  in  a  bow-legged 
horse.  The  prognosis  is  also  unfavorable  if 
the  horse  had  already  contracted  spavin  while 
yet  a  colt,  or  before  the  same  had  done  any 
work,  as  this  may  be  regarded  ad  a  sure  indi- 
cation that  in  such  an  animal  the  predispos- 
ing causes  are  very  strong.  It  is  likewise 
unfavorable  if  the  horse  had  already  been  un- 
successfully treated  for  spavin.  The  diagnosis 
is  bad  in  all  cases  in  which  the  morbid  pro- 
cess aud  the  morbid  changes  extend  to  the 
upper,  or  hinge,  joint:  or,  in  other  words,  if 
the  bones  forming  this  joint— the  astragalus, 
calcaueum  aud  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia- 
have  become  diseased,  because  this  is  a  joint 
that  cauuot  be  spared.  The  lameness  caused 
by  spavin  or  ring-bone  can  be  removed  only 
by  causing  the  diseased  bones  to  unite  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  joint  perfectly 
stiff  and  immovable;  in  other  words,  by  pro- 
ducing ankylosis  in  such  a  joint.  If  this 
were  done  in  a  joint  that  cannot  be  spared, 
like  the  hinge-joint  of  the  hock,  provided  the 
constant  motion  taking  place  in  such  a  joint 
would  permit  it  to  ankylose.  it  would  make 
the  horse  a  worthless  cripple. 

In  ring-bone  the  prognosis  is.  on  the  whole, 
less  favorable  than  in  spavin,  even  if  the 
morbid  process  is  limited  to  the  coronet- 
joint,  or  joint  between  the  first  and  second 
phalanges,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  pha- 
langeal joints'  that  can  be  spared,  while 
ankylosis  in  either  the  pastern  or  the  hoof 
joint  would  cripple  the  horse.  Still,  ankylosis 
of  the  coronet-joint  is  not  as  readily  produced 
as  it  is  iu  the  semi-movable  joints  iu  the  lower 
part  of  the  hock,  because  under  normal  con- 
dition more  motion  is  taking  place  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  and  strict  rest,  as 
near  absolute  as  possible,  is  one  of  the  nec- 
essary conditions.  Where  that  cannot  be  pro- 
cured all  attempts  to  produce  ankylosis  will 
be  just  as  much  in  vain  as  attempts  to  cause 
a  union  of  broken  bones  if  the  ends  are  kept 
in  motion.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  at- 
tempts to  remove  spavin — and  ring-Bone— 
lameness  should  not  be  made  during  the  fly- 
season,  and  it  further  explains  why  the  prog- 
nosis is  uot  as  good  if  the  horse  is  restless, 
wild  or  excitable  as  it  is  if  the  horse  is  quiet 
aud  docile.  The  prognosis  in  ring-bone,  there- 
fore, is  fair  to  good  only  if  the  morbid  pro- 
cess is  limited  to  the  coronet-joint,  aud  if  at 
the  same  time  the  affected  bones  are  natur- 
ally uot  too  weak  aud  the  pastern  neither  too 
perpendicular  nor  too  slanting.  Iu  all  other 
cases  the  prognosis  is  more  or  less  unfavor- 
able, and  is  bad  if  the  morbid  process  extends 
to  the  articular  surfaces  of  either  the  hoof- 
joint  or  the  pastern-joint. 

In  navicular  disease  the  prognosis  is  always 
unfavorable,  simply  because  ankylosis,  even 
if  the  prospect  of  producing  it  were  a  good 
one,  would  cripple  the  horse.  It  is  true  the 
pain  caused  by  navicular  disease  cau  be  more 
or  less  removed,  and  when  this  is  done  the 
horse  may  not  show  much  lameness,  but  the 
consequences  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
done  are  usually  a  great  deal  worse  in  the 
end  than  the  disease. 


'  VHE  plague  of  lamps  is 
the  breaking-  of  chim- 
neys ;  but  that  can  be  avoided. 
Get  Macbeth's  "pearl  top" 
or  "  pearl  glass." 

The  funnel-shaped  tops  are 
beaded  or  "pearled" — a 
trade-mark.  Cylinder  tops 
are   etched  in  the  glass  — 

"MACBETH    PEARL    GLASS "  

another  trade-mark. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Found 


Worts  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorsed  by  the 
best  breeders  and  horsemen  everywhere.  Price,  $1;  nix 
for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also 
**A  Treatise  on  the  If  orse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY,  ENOSBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 

Q  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


BY  OXE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  JioRK 
timber  witli  ft  than  two-men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
KASli.it.  176,000  in  use.  Send  for  FREE  illustrated  cat- 
alogue showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 
5B.5?.5<>  Xorth  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Curbs,  splints  and  ringbones 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 
Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  1. 

FLEMING  BROS..  Union  Stock  Yards, Chicago,  III, 


The  Best  Dishorner. 

The  easiest  on  both  operator  and  cow,  because  it  makes 
the  smoothest,  quickest  cut.  h  the 

CONVEX  DISHORNER. 


My  Bucker  Stock  Holder  and  calf  dishonors  are 
equally  good.  All  dishorning  appliances. 
tUnsrated  ^<^>Geo. Webster,  Boi  105, Christiana, Pa. 
Book  Free.  Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago. 


G|  U  erNfi- Book  allabout  It  4c.  Tells  how  to 
■  grow  this  great  money  maker. 

Write to-da,.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Rose  Hill,  H.  Y. 
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GRANGE  * 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee 
New  Plymouth,  Ohio 


During  the  month  of  December  many 
state  granges  will  hold  their  annual 
sessions.  That  these  meetings  may  be 
filled  with  work  and  pleasure  we  sin- 
cerely hope.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  meet 
together  once  a  year,  exchange  greet- 
ings and  good  cheer,  and  thereby  help 
one  another  toward  the  goal  of  human 
happiness  for  which  we  are  striving. 
We  know  that  in  all  cases  the  delibera- 
tions will  be  of  marked  interest.  We 
hope  that  the  recommendations  made 
will  be  wise,  just  and  expedient. 


Could  not  our  farmers  as  they  meet 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
discuss  the  labor  problem  and  arrive  at 
some   satisfactory   conclusion?     It  is 
apparent  that  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply.    That  in  a  neighborhood  where 
ne  hundred  farmers  employ  help  and 
here  are  but  fifty  laborers  it  is  pat- 
ent that  over  half  the  farmers  must  go 
without  help.    If  the  labor  cannot  be 
secured,  will  the  farmer  have  to  practise 
different  system  of  farming?  Will 
his  lead  to  specialization?  What  source 
s  the  best  from  which  to  draw  labor? 
Cannot  some  means  be  devised  whereby 
he  farmer  will  know  something  of  the 
ualifications  of  the  laborers  whom  he 
iports?    Would  it  not  be  profitable 
or  those  who  are  in  need  of  help  to 
iploy  an  agent  to  go  to  the  glutted 
bor  markets  and   secure   that  help 
hich  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  the 
armer?     Isn't  there   an  opportunity 
or  helpful  co-operation?  Observation 
nd  history  teach  one  fact — that  wher- 
ver  there  is  a  need  some   one  will 
ready  to  make  it  his  business  to 
ppl.v  that  need.  That  is,  some  shrewd, 
ergetic  man  will  see  an  opportunity 
r  opening  a  bureau  to  supply  farmers 
.  ith  help.    He  will  need  to  be  paid  for 
his  services.  Now,  we  feel  that  in  many 
cases  we  can  dispense  with  the  expen- 
sive middleman.    Is  there  not  here  an 
opportunity  to  prove  the  true  value  of 
a  co-operative  enterprise?     Surely  no 
better. opportunity  for  getting  together 
f  presents  itself  than  at  our  annual  ses- 
sions, and  no  need  is  more  pressing 
than  that  of  labor.    If  the  grange  could 
solve  that  one  problem  of  having  a  sup- 
ply of  good  labor  to  meet  all  demands 
it  would  reap  a  large  share  of  gain  and 
comfort,  besides  a  wave  of  popularity. 


Every  state  grange  session  is  bur- 
dened with  a  lot  of  resolutions. 
Each  delegate  feels  that  he  can  dis- 
charge his  debt  to  Clod  and  humanity 
best  by  getting  his  pet  resolution  safe- 
ly through  the  hands  of  the  committee. 
If  it  is  adopted  by  the  grange  he  is 
supremely  happy.  He  plumes  himself 
on  his  superior  ability  in  "handling"  a 
committee.  He  is  urbanity  itself.  His 
face  wears  an  expansive  smile.  He  feels 
very  good.  No  doubt  he  thinks,  with 
a  sort  of  unctuous  joy,  that  he  is  ready 
■for  heaven!  And  why  should  he  not 
be?  Let  him  look  around  and  see  the 
disappointed  faces  about  him.  The 
chief  end  in  life  is  to  get  a  resolution 
adopted,  and  some  have  missed  that 
end.  He  hasn't;  he  is  superior,  and  is 
happy  in  his  superiority.  And  the  res- 
olutions! It  takes  an  hour  to  read 
them.  They  look  well,  sound  well.  This 
day  marks  the  birth  of  a  new  order  of 
things.  Men  clap  their  hands  and  wom- 
en wave  handkerchiefs  in  exultation,  as 
they  drink  in  the  well-rounded  sen- 
tences.   Surely  a  new  era  has  dawned! 

There  will  be  no  more  hardship  and 
no  more  trouble  for  this  weary  world  of 
ours;  and  they  go  out  and  dine.  They 
are  very  hungry.  The  exultation  is  an 
excellent  appetizer.  It  is  not  of  the 
kind  that  Plato  or  Paul  felt.  These 
philosophers  forgot  their  material 
bodies  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
sublime.  The  excellent  dinner  is  eaten, 
and  our  friend's  faith  in  humanity  is 
strengthened.  But  he  has  no  time  to 
rest;  not  he.  Others  may.  It  is  with 
pity  rather  than  envy  that  he  looks 
on  these  easy-going  mortals.  He  nas 
thought  of  a  new  resolution.    It  is  just 


possible  that  the  world,  so  used  to  go- 
ing wrong,  may  tire  of  the  straight 
course,  and  his  resolution  will  slip  in  a 
spike  to  push  it  along.  He  will  see  to 
it  immediately.  "Ah,  good-morning, 
Mr.  World!"  cries  he,  stopping  to  grasp 
the  hand  of  a  very  aged  personage. 
"Beautiful  day,  glorious  day!"  "Oh,  I 
don't  know.  Can't  see  much  difference 
in  days,"  answers  Mr.  World.  "Ah, 
but  you  haven't  heard  the  news.  We 
have  just  had  a  most  interesting  ses- 
sion. We  have  passed  resolutions  that 
will  revolutionize  matters.  Just  now  I 
am  hurrying  to  the  hall  to  buttonhole 
a  few  delegates.  I  have  a  new  resolu- 
tion I  believe  will  effectually  check  any 
retrograde  movement.    See  you  later." 

"Wait!  What  are  your  resolutions  V" 
says  Mr.  World.  "I  really  regret  that 
I  haven't  time  enough  to  tell  you,"  re- 
plies our  friend.  "The  evening  papers 
will  be  full  of  the  news.  I  want  to  get 
my  resolutions  in  in  time  to  be  pub- 
lished with  the  rest!"  But  Mr.  World  is 
used  to  having  his  own  way.  He  doesn't 
say  much,  but  he  wins  all  the  same. 
He  interposes  his  vast  frame.  "Well,  if 
I  must  stop,  I  will.  Only  don't  detain 
me  long.  I  have  much  to  do.  So  much 
depends  on  me,  you  know."  "I  see. 
What  century  was  so  happy  as  to  have 
the  honor  of  your  birth?"  "Nine- 
teenth," answers  our  friend,  proudly. 
"Greatest  century  ever  known."  "Um„ 
um,"  replies  Mr.  World.  "Pity  you 
weren't  born  a  few  million  years  soon- 
er. Saved  me  lots  of  trouble.  Read 
your  resolutions!"  Our  friend  draws 
out  a  voluminous  roll.  He  reads  it  with 
much  emphasis.  He  expects  Mr.  World 
to  stand  agape  with  wonder.  Not  so. 
Mr.  World  knows  himself  and  every  one 
else.  "What  do  you  think  of  them?" 
asks  our  friend,  rather  crestfallen. 
"Sounds  well.  Heard  'em  a  few  thou- 
sand times.  But  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  them?"  "Publish  them,  of 
course."  Thiswith  some  pride  and  asper- 
ity. "But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them?  What  actual  benefit  will  you  de- 
rive from  them?  What  have  you  said 
that  has  not  been  said  before?  What 
is  your  plan  of  instructing'  and  enthus- 
ing the  great  mass  of  farmers?  In  short, 
what  is  the  worth  of  your  resolutions?" 

Our  friend  is  staggered.  He  wisely  says 
nothing.  Mr.  World  continues,  "These 
same  resolutions  have  been  passed  year 
after  year.  Every  society  has  the  same 
sentiments  embodied  in  one  form  or 
another.  If  you  had  time  I  might  tell 
you  of  mauy  interesting  meetings  I 
have  spent  with  the  men  of  a  few»  thou- 
sand years  ago  discussing  these  same 
questions  with  exactly  the  same  ardor 
that  you  are  doing.  But  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  you  have  reaped  any  decided 
benefit  from  the  resolutions  passed 
last  year?"  "I  can't  say  that  I  have." 
"Or  the  year  before?"  "No,  sir."  "Or 
the  year  before  that  ?"■  "Why,  why, 
sir,"  stammers  our  friend,  "everything 
that  is  said  or  done  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  is  a  help."  "Answer  my  ques- 
tion!" says  Mr.  World,  sternly.  "Have 
you  reaped  any  decided  benefit  from 
these  resolutions?"  "No,  sir."  "Why, 
then,  do  you  spend  so  much  time  and 
energy  in  passing  them?"  "What  shall 
I  do?"  asks  our  friend.  "Chuck  that 
bundle  into  the  Are.  Tell  them  that  it 
was  lost,  and  offer  a  big  reward  for  the 
finding  of  the  same;  then  go  to  work. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  how  these  long  col- 
umns of  news  would  have  been  received? 
Some  good  souls  would  have  rejoiced 
that  the  farming  class  was  so  strongly 
organized.  Others  would  have  read  the 
report  as  they  do  everything  else  in  the 
paper,  and  forget  it  the  next  minute  in 
the  exciting  details  of  a  murder  or  a 
divorce  scandal.  That  class  of  business 
men  who  look  after  the  little  matters 
of  public  concern  would  smile  compla- 
cently and  say,  'Nothing  to  fear  from 
that  source.'  You  yourself  will  forget 
about  the  matter  by  the  time  spring 
work  calls  you  to  duty."  "But  our 
constituents  expect  us  to  work  while 
here."  "Work?  Of  course  you  must! 
Do  the  hardest  work  that  you  ever  did 
in  your  life.  Devise,  if  you  can,  some 
means  to  aid  the  farmer  and  his  family 
in  their  battle  for  life.  Your  own  ob- 
servation of  the  needs  will  help  you  to 
more  intelligently  supply  the  means. 
As  to  the  matters  of  public  concern, 
center  all  your  forces  on  two,  not  more 


than  three,  points  at  issue.  Say  to  your 
legislative  committee,  'There  is  money 
for  your  legitimate  expenses.  If  you 
need  more  men  or  more  money  wire  us. 
Use  every  honorable  method  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  these  laws.  We  will 
go  home  and  talk  the  matter  up  among 
our-  local  granges.  Whenever  you  need 
our  help  wire  us  and  we  will  respond.' 
Don't  scatter  your  fire.  Don't  go  into 
the  battle  untrained  and  with  small 
supplies.  If  you  do  you  will  be  beaten. 
Then  send  this  report  to  the  newspa- 
pers: 'State  grange  met  in.  annual  ses- 
sion. Delegates  present  from  every 
county  in  the  state.  No  business  of 
importance  transacted!'  The  careless 
reader  will  not  see  it.  The  careful  one 
will  say,  'If  there  is  no  matter  of  im- 
portance before  the  body,  why  does  it 
remain  in  session  so  long?  And  why 
is  it  so  quiet  ?  Nothing  to  do  and  noth- 
ing to  say  means  noise  and  hurrah! 
That  convention  means  business.' 

"The  right  sort  will  be  glad,  because 
he  knows  that  you  are  actuated  by  no- 
ble motives;  and  the  bad  sort  will  say 
among  themselves,  'The  farmers  have 
left  off  talking  and  gone  to  work.  Bet- 
ter let  them  have  what  they  are  after.' 
Don't  you  see  the  result?"  "I  do,"  an- 
swers our  friend.  "You  will  think  us 
foolish."  "No,  no,"  replies  Mr.  World. 
"I  know  the  aspirations  and  limitations 
of  men.  Your  hearts  are  right.  I  want 
to  see  your  actions  correspond  to  the 
worth  of  your  thoughts.  I  wish  you 
success.  Good-day."  And  with  mutual 
good  wishes  they  separate.  Will  our 
friend  learn  wisdom  of  Mr.  World?  I 
think  he  will.  He  told  me  confidentially 
that  he  expected  to  finish  this  grange 
convention  with  no  thought  save  that 
of  the  highest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  I  think  if  he  meets  his  duties 
with  this  earnest  resolve  he  will  meet 
with  a  large  share  of  success. 


We  present  in  this  issue  a  letter  from 
W.  J.  Bilson,  of  Kansas,  answering 
our  inquiry  concerning  farm  labor.  All 
letters  so  far  received  speak  of  the 
scarcity  of  help.  There  are  various 
opinions  as  to  the  cause,  or  causes,  of 
this  scarcity.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  wage  paid 
the  employer  best,  that  of  the  past  or 
present.  We  will  give  the  result  of  this 
inquiry  in  a  subsequent  issue.  We  hope 
to  hear  from  others.  Please  preserve 
the  papers  containing  the  questions 
and  answers,  that  you  may  keep  the 
matter  in  mind.  A  few  things  seem 
apparent:  The  farmers  are  compelled 
to  depend  largely  on  unskilled  labor. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  skilled 
laborers  on  the  farm.  The  farmers  ap- 
pear willing  to  pay  a  larger  wage,  but 
they  want  increased  skill.  They  pay 
now  for  the  quality  of  labor  received, 
all  that  their  business  will  bear. 

« 

FARM  LABOR 

1.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  farm  labor- 
ers in  this,  Greenwood  County,  Kansas. 

2.  The  laborers  are  all  native  white 
men. 

3.  Wages  are  as  good  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  wages  of  twenty-five  or  fifty 
years  ago. 

4.  The  wages  paid  ten  years  ago  paid 
me  better  returns  than  now.  The  rea- 
son is  land  cost  less  then  than  now, 
and  I  received  just  as  good  prices  as  at 
present. 

5.  The  average  farm-hand  receives  $18 
a  month,  and  his  board. 

6.  About  eight  months — from  March 
to  November.  Of  course,  there  is  some 
employment  during  the  winter. 

7.  The  first  cause  of  this  scarcity  was 
the  war.  About  one  hundred  young' 
men  from  this  county  have  gone  to  the 
Philippines.  The  second  is  that  so  soon 
as  a  young  man  who  has  any  stamina 
in  him  can  save  up  $100  or  so  he  buys 
a  team  of  horses  and  a  set  of  harness, 
and  he  rents  some  land  and  farms  for 
himself.  There  is  a  fascination  about 
this;  he  is  his  own  master. 

8.  It  is  not  true  here  that  the  city 
people  are  moving  into  the  country. 

9.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  domestic 
help  here.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
fifty  young  women  could  get  ready  em- 
ployment here  at  Eureka,  with  respec- 
table families,  at  from  $2  to  $2.50  a 
week.  W.  J.  Bilson. 


life 


We  Are  Selling 

Battery  Hanging- Lamps.. .gio.00 

Telephone,  complete   5.95 

Electric  Door-Bells   1,00 

Electric  Carriage- Lights...  5.00 

Battery  Fan-Motor   5.96 

Electric  Hand- Lanterns   2.00 

Pocket  Flash- Lights   1.50 

Miniature  Electric  Lamps.  .40 

gs  Medical  Batteries   8.95 

Genuine  Electric  Belts   1.00 

812  Belt  with  Suspensory..  2.50 
Genuine  Electric  Insoles...  .25 

TeleRraph  Outfits   2.75 

Battery  Motors  from  gl.ooto  12.00 

Battery  Table- Lamps   3.00 

Necktie  Lights  75  cents  to  3.00 

Bicycle  Electric  Lights....  2.25 

Electric  Cap-Lights   2.00 

Electric  Railway   3.60 

Battery  Student-Lamp.....  4.00 
Dry  Batteries,  per  dozen...  2.25 
Electric  Books  at  low  prices. 

We  undersell  all  on  Everything 
Electrical. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

HEiDtJUABTEES  FOH  ElECTHIC  NOVELTIES 

and  Supplies. 
AGENTS  WANTED 
Send  for  New  Catalogue,  just  out. 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

ana  SUPPLIES  at  Bargain  Prices.  Larg- 
est Machinery  Depot  on  earth.  We  buy 
buildings  and  plants;  among 
others  we  bought  the  World's 
Fair,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
Chicago  Post  Office,  and  other 
structures.  We  rebuild  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  $25  up ;  Engines  from  $35 
—  up;  Steam  Pumps  from  $15  up. 
We  carry  complete  stock  of  General  Sun- 
such  as  BEIiTINO,  SHAFTING, 
HANGERS,  PUIiliEYS.  IRON 
PIPE,  IRON  ROOFING.HARD- 
WARE,  VAIiVES  «&  FITTINGS 
PLUMBING  MATERIAL. 

Will  fiend  free,  our  250-page  Catalog  No.  34. 

Constantly  buying  entire  stocks 
at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  sales. 
House  Wrecki 


etc. 
plies. 


icago 


ng  I 


35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE   GUARANTEE  to  wash 

as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the, 
washboard,  even  tothewrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  boi 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.    Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Bos  27.  Portland,  Mich. 


■ROM  $60  TO  $125  A  MONTH 

MADE  WITH 

Gearhart's  Improved 
KNITTER 


by  either  knittinff  for  the 
trade  or  sellingmachines. 
Knits  everything  from 
homespun  or  factory  yarns 
Igfi  equal  to  hand  knitting-, 
__J  also  all  sizes  of  hosiery 
BIG  MONEY  |  jNSJH  without  seams.  Only  machine 
FOB  AGENTS,  mm  W made  with  RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT.  Aheadof  all  competitors.  Writeus 
at  once  for  our  catalogue  and  samples  of  work  which  ex- 
plains everything.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
Address  J.  E.  UEAKUABT,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


200  BU.  A  DAY 

with  this  OTIS  BALL  BEARING  No.  2  MILL. 

^Grinds  ear  corn  and  other  grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
[Crrindg  f aster  than  any  other  2-horae  mill 
.  made,  because  burrs  are  25^  in.  in  diameter, 
.  "of  improved,  shape  t0  draw  the  gram 
.down  into  them.  Pulls  easier  as  it  runs 
'on  a  series  of  1  in.  ball  bearings.  This  is  the 
.s^ilargest  2-horse  mill  made,  but  our  prices  are 
low  because  we  have  no  agents.  We  sell  it  with  a  ulndliiff 
guarantee  to  grind  twice  as  much  as  most  others  and  more 
than  any  other  2-horse  mill  made  of  any  si2e  burra  or  any  con- 
struction. TRY  ST.  If  it  don't  do  as  we  say  return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense. S W  EEP  GEARED  MILL  of  new  pattern,  rapid 
grinder.  8  styles  of  sweep  mills,  price,  ¥14.25  and  up.  Our 
latest  catalogue — prices  on  10,000  articles — sent  free  on  request. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  53-55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Banner  Root 
Cutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  for  feedinglive 
stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  5 
sizes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 


A  BUSY  WIFE 


Should  rise  a 
VBUSY  BEE  WASHER 

*  100  pieces  in  one  hour  and 
>  hard  work  done.  That's 
at  he  record.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive 
sale.  Write  for  terms. 
Lake  E  rle  Mfg.  Co.  1 1 6  E- 1 3th  St.,  Erie,  Pa0 

RRST  CAI  ICO  3%c  Yard 

gingham,  3%c;  seamless  socks,  3%c.;  blueing,  lc;  soap,  lc.;  stove-polish,  2c; 
gold  ring,  lc;  jeans,  yard,  9J*Jc.;  spectacles,  3c.;  men's  jeans  pants,  49c; 
boy's  pant9,  14c;  men's  92.25  shoes,  98c. ;  men's  shirts,  15c;  dippers,  2c; 
knives,  3c;  shoe- blacking,  lc;  mon's  wool  socks,  9}£c;  box  tacks,  lc; 
men's  fine  suits,  83.98 ;  rice,  per  pound,  3c;  oatmeal,  2J*jc;  smoking-tobacco, 
3J£o.     Send  for  price-list.     C.  A.  WILLAUD  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Reliable  men  or  women  to  sell 
our  goods  to  the  consumer  in 
communities  from  1.000  to  10.000 
population  ;  permanent  employ- 
ment at  good  pay.  Address  THE  GREAT  EASTERN 
COFFEE  &  TEA  CO.,  301  S.  10th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED 


^ffiWSff  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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THE  FARM  AND  PTOBSIDB 


December  i,  1900 


By  Frances  Bennett  Callaway 


'  INCE  the  star  of  Bethlehem  first 
shone  -with  soft,  unquenchable 
radiance  over  the  Christ-child*s 
manger  the  light  has  never 
gone  out  of  men's  hearts  at 
Christmas-time.  Knowing  the 
story  of  this  star  and  all  the 
traditions  of  Christmas  night,  how 
blessed  and  beautiful  it  is  to  be  a  little 
child  those  eager,  joyful,  expectant 
weeks  just  before  Christmas.  At  such 
a  season  every  whirling,  fuzzy  snow- 
flake  speaks  of  holidays,  festivities, 
presents,  good  wishes;  every  snow- 
crusted  roof  possibly  covers  the  house 
built  of  svigar  in  the  fairy  tale;  even 
icicles  suggest  sugar-plums,  and  the 
filigree  frost-pictures  on  the  window- 
panes  are  silvery  visions  of  dreams  that 
are  coming  true.  As  for  the  shop  win- 
dows, resplendent  with  dolls,  games, 
toys,  picture-books  and  confections, 
they  are  simply  the  border-lands  of  Par- 
adise. 

At  last  the  night  is  come  when  the 
little  shoe  is  carefully  set  outside  the 
door,  or  the  stocking  hung  by  the  chim- 
ney, while  the  children — rich  in  faith — 
conjecture  what  bulging  mysterious 
parcels  will  fill  them  to  bursting  before 
morning;  or,  it  may  be,  a  Christmas  tree 
is  dragged  in,  to  fill  the  whole  house 
with  resinous  woodland  odors  and  pres- 
ently to  bloom  with  glittering  lights 
and  be  as  wonderfully  laden  down  with 
fruits  as  ever  the  trees  that  sparkled  in 
Aladdin's  garden. 

If  Santa  Claus  is  any  way  puzzled  as 
to  what  should  be  put  into  each  child's 
shoe  or  stocking,  or  hung  under  the 
wax  candles  on  the  Christmas  tree,  he 
may  be  interested  to  read  a  few  letters 
selected  from  a  large  package  addressed 
to  him  by  little  children  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  With  delightful  frankness 
they  give  the  very  inside  of  a  child's 
heart — a  child's  desires. 

Dear  Old  Santa:— 

Please  send  me  a  drum,  a  jurnping-jack  and 
a  horn.  We  will  have  the  chimney  cleaned 
out.  Bring  your  sleigh  and  reindeer;  there 
is  lots  of  snow,  and  I  have  such  fun  with  my 
sled.  Yours  truly, 

Earl. 

Dear  Santa  Claus:— 

I  want  for  Christmas  two  books,  a  pair  of 
skates  and  candy  and  nuts  and  a  good  Christ- 
mas dinner.  Bring  my  mother  a  ring  and 
some  china  dishes.  Yours  truly. 

Jack. 

Dear  Santa  Claus:— 

I  would  like  a  nice  big  dolly  for  Christmas, 
one  with  light,  curly  hair,  that  will  open  and 
shut  its  eyes,  a  big  bag  of  candy,  a  picture- 
book  and  a  nice  new  book-bag.  If  I  have 
asked  too  much,  Santa,  don"t  give  them  all  to 
me.  Don't  stay  away,  for  there  is  plenty  of 
snow,  and  don't  forget  to  bring  Snow-flake, 
Frosty  and  Meg.  Your  friend, 

Dolly.  . 

Sylvia,  whose  home  was  in  a  weather- 
beaten  cottage  on  a  bleak  and  lonely 
hillside  quite  outside  the  village,  heard  . 
her  mother  say  one  day  that  Santa 
Claus  would  not  visit  their  family  that 
year;  that  the  children  need  not  look 
for  him. 

This  seemed  very  hard  to  the  little 
girl,  and  after  turning  the  matter  over 
carefully  in  her  mind  she  wrote  a  letter 
to  Santa  Claus,  asking  him  if  he  would 
not  reconsider  this  decision  and  come 
their  way  when  he  remembered  other 
children.  She  reminded  him  how  good 
her  brothers  and  sisters  had  tried  to  be. 
and  how  much  she  had  wished  for  a 
doll,  but  she  would  willingly  go  without 
one  if  he  could  only  make  up  his  mind 
to  bring-  Tom  a  new  jacket  and  Molly  a 
flannel  petticoat,  and  her  mother  some 
shoes  and  warm  woolen  stockings 
which  she  needed  so  very  much. 

This  letter,  addressed  to  Santa  Claus 
in  Star-land,  was  opened  by  the  post- 
master, who  handed  it  to  his  friend, 
the  silver-haired,  ruddy-cheeked  lawyer, 
who  usually  took  the  part  of  Santa 
Claus  at  all  the  Christmas  festivities.  In- 
quiring into  the  case,  the  lawyer  found 
that  this  family  were  good  and  worthy 
people,  who,  through  the  father's  long 
illness,  had  been  reduced  to  real  need. 


The  little  girl's  letter  was  handed 
around  and  a  generous  ptirse  soon  made 
up  for  them. 

It  was  just  at  dusk  on  that  snowy 
Christmas  evening'  that  this  poor  fam- 
ily, in  their  bleak  and  lonely  home,  were 
surprised  by  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells 
ringing  and  tingling  merrily  at  their 
i  ery  door. 

"Oh,  I  knew  it!  I  knew  he  would 
come!"  cried  Sylvia,  joyfully  flinging 
wide  the  door;  and  there  stood  her 
veritable  Santa  Claus  just  as  she  had 
dreamed  of  him,  in  cap  and  fur  coat 
and  mittens  powdered  white  with  snow, 
and  his  arms  heaped  with  so  many 
bundles  that  the  children  had  to  help 
him  in  with  them;  and  then  he  went 
back  for  more,  and  after  that  for  more. 
There  were  all  the  provisions  for  a 
bountiful  Christmas  dinner,  besides 
warm  winter  clothing  for  every  one, and 
great  bags  of  apples,  candies  and  nuts, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  rosy,  smiling,  flaxen- 
haired  doll  in  a  ravishing  blue  gown; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  purse  of  money, 
which  would  buy  long-needed  food  and 
medicine,  to  help  him  get  well,  was 
left  in  the  invalid  father's  hand,  for  the 
kind-hearted  lawyer  had  spent  not  a 
penny  of  it. 

"I  did  not  know  a  Christmas  night 
could  be  like  this!"  cried  the  poor 
mother,  wiping  her  streaming  eyes. 

"Xor  I,"  said  this  good  Santa  Claus, 
feeling,  as  shouts  of  glee  and  silvery 
laughter  followed  him  far  into  the 
storm,  that  not  all  the  bank-accounts 
in  the  world  could  make  him  half  so 
rich  as  this  night's  work. 

% 

ORIGINAL  DESIGN  FOR  NETTED  DOILY 

Use  No.  40  spool-thread. 

Set  50  stitches  on  cord  over  bone 
mesh  one  fourth  of  an  inch  wide.  Tie 
ends  together,  and  work  around  and 
around. 

First  row — Net  two  stitches  into 
every  loop  over  mesh. 

Second  row — Net  plain  over  mesh. 

Third  row — Net  two  into  every  loop 
over  mesh. 

Net  two  rows  plain  over  mesh. 

Net  three  rows  plain  over  medium- 
sized  knitting-needle. 

Ninth  row — Net  two  into  every  loop 
over  mesh. 

Eleventh  row — Plain  over  mesh. 

Twelfth  row — *  Net  two  into  first 


all  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  "spoiled 
child"  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  want 
of  discipline  and  severity  in  the  home 
regime. 

But  take  the  opposite  type  of  this 
overindulgent  parent — the  one  who  is 
genuinely  severe  and  stately  and  un- 
moved on  -all  occasions — and  this  ex- 
treme is  more  to  be  deplored.  We  find 
her  all  about  us,  not  only  the  haughty, 
stately  society  mother,  ihe  rule  of 
whose  life  is  one  of  repression,  bui 
even  iu  the  class  of  life  where  loving 
thought!' ulness.  confidence  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  indulgence  should  be 
allowed  to  make  up  for  some  of  the 
unavoidable  hardships  of  life. 

This  mother,  both  stately  and  severe, 
has  very  decided  views.  I  'find,  con- 
cerning the  upbringing  of  her  children. 
To  her  caresses  are  in  some  sense  dan- 
gerous indulgences,  to  be  avoided  with 
care.  They  weaken  the  moral  back- 
bone, she  sajrs,  and  predispose  the  chil- 
dren to  undesirable  familiarities.  If  she 
kisses  them  at  all — which  is  seldom — 
it  is  with  lips  kissing  the  air  and  her 
cheek  turned  to  their  cheek.  Or  she 
may  be  of  the  kind  that  pecks  when  it 
kisses — just  a  hurried, .  sharp,  snipped- 
off  kind  of  thing,  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  bird  pecking  at  a  fruit-blossom. 

She  represses  their  childish  confi- 
dences, chides  their  small  complaints, 
throws  back  their  tender  love-longing 
for  her  arms,  her  lap,  her  bosom;  is  al- 
ways cold,  severe,  correct,  disciplining 
their  natural  outbursts  of  spontaneous 
expression  even  when  she  can  find  in 
them  nothing  naughty,  and  doing  her 
duty  to  them,  as  she  has  conceived  it, 
by  the  lack  of  love  and  the  plentitude  of 
correction. 

According'  to  her,  human  nature  is  a 
sad,  sore  blot  on  the  fair  face  of  cre- 
ation; and  "where  only  man  is  vile" 
sums  up  her  human  creed.  She  is  re- 
solved that  her  children  shall  be  brands 
iflucked  from  the  burning — if  perpetual 
severity  of  repression  may  prove  the 
pincers  by  which  they  shall  be  rescued; 
and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world  she  makes  the  lives  of  her  little 
ones  miserable,  and  establishes  a  barrier 
between  herself  and  them,  which,  when 
they  have  grown  to  maturity,  makes 
them  practically  strangers  to  her. 

A  very  sensitive  and  loving-natured 
man,  whose  physical  deformity  and 
keen  imagination,  together  with  his 
strong  affections,  made  love  the  very 
sunshine  of  his  life  in  youth,  and  who 
withered  and  shrank  within  himself  for 
want  of  it,  made  the  statement  recently 
that  he  never  remembered  his  mother 
embracing  him,  nor  calling  him  by  a 
pet  name,  nor  giving  him  an  endearing 
epithet.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine 
intellect,  and.  in  her  own  hard  way.  of 
fine  moral  character;  but  the  grace  of 


loop,  one  into  second  over  mesh  *;  re- 
peat from  *  to  ::"  all  around. 

.Net  four  rows  over  needle. 

Seventeenth  row — Like  twelfth  row. 

Net  two  rows  plain  over  mesh. 

.Vet  four  rows  plain  over  needle. 

Net  three  plaid  over  mesh. 

Net  two  plain  over  needle. 

This  doily  is  very  full,  and  to  show 
its  beauty  it  must  be  stiffly  starched, 
when  it  will  sit  up  in  flutes.  The  illus- 
tration is  about  one  third  of  the  com- 
plete size.  .Toyce  Cavendish. 

* 

STATELY  AND  SEVERE 

The  overindulgent  mother  has  been 
severely  criticized  of  late,  and  much  of 
the  overbearing'  vanity  and  imperti- 
nence of  the  precocious  youngsters  of 
to-day  is  laid  to  her  charge.    In  fact, 


love  had  been  left  out  of  her  compo- 
sition, and  maternity  meant  to  her  the 
painful  duty  of  an  incessant  fight  with 
the  father  of  all  evil,  who,  by  the  very 
nature  of  things,  was  lodged  in  those 
young  hearts  and  souls  from  their  birth. 

The  most  strict  and  puritanical  of  the 
mothers  of  the  "good  old  times"— of 
whose  wise  discipline  we  hear  so  much 
— could  not  well  be  more  severe  than 
this  mother  of  to-day.  whose  creed  is 
stateliness,  repression  and  correct  dis- 
ciplining. But  this  self-confident  moth- 
er, so  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  her  train- 
ing, does  not  take  into  consideration 
that  this  same  repression  and  the 
dwarfing  of  natural  affections  may  only 
lead  in  the  end  to  hypocrisy;  and  that 
the  one  who  is  most  apt  to  "run  wild" 
when  away  from  restraint  is  the  one 
who  has  never  known  freedom  of  action 


in  the  past.  The  overindulgent  mother 
may  have  her  faults,  it  is  true;  but  note 
the  difference  between  her  children 
when  grown  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood (especially  if  they  have  enjoyed 
the  confidence  as  well  as  the  love  and 
indulgepce  of  an  unselfish  mother)  and 
those  of  the  mother  who  poses  as  state- 
ly and  severe.  Only  a  few  comparisons 
will  be  necessary,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  wisest 
method  of  training. 

P.  W.  Humphreys. 

% 

TATTED  STAR 

Make  a  center  ring  of  2  d  (doubles), 
12  p  (picots),  with  4  d  between  each, 
2  d,  close;  tie  securely  and  cut  the 
thread.  Draw  the  first  d  of  each  leaf 
close  to  the  last  d  of  preceding  leaf. 


Make  the  first  ring  of  the  leaf  as  fol- 
lows: 8  d,  join  to  a  p  of  center  ring, 
4  d,  1  p,  4  d,  1  p,  8  d,  close. 

First  chain,  using  two  threads,  2  d, 

1  p,  2  d,  1  p,  2  d,  1  p,  2  d. 

Second  ring— 10  d,  join  to  last  p  of 
preceding  ring  (we  will  call  this  joining 
"a"),  4  d,  1  p,  8  d,  close. 

Second  chain — Same  as  first. 

Third  ring — 8  d,  join  to  last  p  of  pre- 
ceding ring  (joining  "b"),  4  d,  1  p,  0  d, 
close. 

Third  chain— 2  d,  1  p,  1  d,  1  p,  1  d,  1  p, 

2  d. 

Fourth  ring — 6  d,  join  to  last  p  of 
preceding  ring  (joining  "c"),  4  d,  1  p, 
4  d,  close. 

Fourth  chain — Like  third. 

Fifth  ring  at  pofnt  of  leaf — 2  d,  1  p, 
2  d,  1  p,  2  d,  1  p,  2  d,  close.  Now  work 
back  by  making  a  chain  same  as  third. 

Sixth  ring — 4  d,  join  to  last  p  of 
fourth  ring,  4  d,  join  to  joining  "c," 
6  d,  close. 

Sixth  chain — Like  third. 

Seventh  ring — 6  d,  join  to  joining  "c," 
4  d,  join  to  joining  "b,"  8  d.  close. 

Seventh  chain — Same  as  first. 

Eighth  ring — S  d,  join  to  joining  "b," 
4  d,  join  to  joining  "a,"  10  d,  close. 

Eighth  chain — Same  as  first. 

Ninth  ring — 8  d,  join  to  joining  "a," 
4  d,  join  to  second  p  of  first  ring,  4  d, 
join  to  next  p  of  center  ring,  8  d,  close. 

Proceed  with  second  leaf  same  as 
first,  joining  the  center  p  of  first  chain 
to  middle  p  of  last  chain  of  preceding 
leaf.  Make  six  leaves,  fastening  the 
last  leaf  to  the  first  one.  A  center  star 
surrounded  by  six  others  joined  at  the 
corresponding  points  makes  a  very 
pretty  tidy.  The  leaves  made  in  a  row 
make  a  nice  trimming  for  handkerchiefs 
and  other  articles.  When  used  for  this 
purpose  make  a  small  chain  of  :i  d,  i  p, 
::  d,  before  beginning  the  next  leaf. 
When  the  trimming  is  completed  sew  it 
to  the  article  for  which  designed  by  the 
p  of  the  rings  and  the  small  chains  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 


A  LATE  ARRIVAL 

The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Serena 
Doolittle  to  her  friend  Elizabeth  ex- 
plains itself  and  may  serve  to  inspire 
with  renewed  hope  and  courage  many 
housekeepers  yet  wandering  amid  ihe 
labyrinthine  mazes  of  the  servant-girl  ^ 
problem  in  their  vain  attempts  to 
solve  it: 

"Bonanza  Flace,  July  21,  1900. 
"Mr  Dear  Elizabeth:  — 

"From  the  hot  and  stiflingatmosphere 
of  the  kitchen  I  have  at  last  escaped. 
The  dust  and  ashes  of  that  dreaded  re- 
gion are  shaken  off  my  feet,  and  sack- 
cloth is  no  more  my  raiment.    I  am 
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now  clothed  like  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
who  neither  toil  nor  spin,  and  so  at 
this  late  day  am  enabled  to  provide  Sol- 
omon with  a  modern  rival.  No.  longer 
do  I  dance  attendance  on  the  perennial 
relays  of  'female  help'  sent  from  the 
intelligence-office : 

"  'Vain  delusions  were  they 
Of  an  hour  or  a  day.' 

"Their  arrivals  and  departures  are 
events  of  a  past  in  which  memory  is  loth 
to  linger,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  when  the  necessity  for  their 
appearance  ceased  to  exist  permission 
to  cut  off  the  supply  was  joyfully  dis- 
patched to  the  fountain-head. 

"After  emancipation  day  dawned  I 
changed  my  role  with  each  new  sunrise. 
The  first  day  I  was  a  bird  let  loose — 
flying-  from  one  thing-  to  another  in  an 
ecstasy  of  freedom,  yet  alighting  often, 
as  if  afraid  of  the  wings  so  long  unused. 
The. next  I  became  without  warning  an 
'expansionist,'  and  began  mentally  ex- 
tending my  boundaries  in  all  directions 
— from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and 
then  to  you.  An  alluring  vista  of  op- 
portunities spread  itself  out  before  my 
dazzled  vision — things  to  see,  to  do,  to 
possess;  their  names  were  legion.  The 
third  I  sank  slowly  to  my  normal  level 
—that  of  a  sensible,  practical,  every-day 
woman. 

"An  unexpected  stroke  of  good  luck 
had  turned  my  head,  but  the  giddiness 
was  over  and  the  reaction  had  set  in. 
I  began  making  preparations  for  an 
eventual  exodus,  designing,  however,  to 
postpone  it  until  the  'new  broom'  had 
become  to  some  extent  worn  and 
wonted  to  its  work. 

"I  imagine  you  are  saying,  'What  an 
exasperating  preface!  Has  she  taken, 
out  a  patent  on  automatic  housekeep- 
ing, or  has  she  hypnotized  Major  [the 
Newfoundland]  and  set  him  to  cook- 
ing?" 

"I  have  done  neither  of  these,  dear 
Elizabeth,  but  you  must  know  that  in 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  world's  his- 
tory that  most  fascinating  of  all  con- 
tributions to  past  literature,  'The 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainment,'  shines 
,  forth  as  a  prophecy,  the  fulfillment  of 
which  is  at  hand.  Elizabeth,  I  say  it 
with  bated  breath,  a  living  descendant 
of  the  great  race  of  the  genii  has  taken 
up  his  abode  within  my  humble  kitch- 
en! He  is  not,  however,  stationary 
there,  for  I  often  find  him  in  other 
apartments,  and  wherever  he  goes  the 
most  remarkable  results  follow  in  the 
wake  of  his  noiseless  footsteps.  Out  of 
chaos  order  is  evolved;  out  of  con- 
fusion, peace. 

"I  have  yet  to  discover  the  kind  of 
work  at  which  he  is  not  an  expert.  The 
household  linen  waving  upon  the  line 
in  the.  Monday  breezes— in  itself  a  work 
of  art  when  he  has  cleansed  it— lends 
such  enchantment  to  the  scenery  of  my 
back  dooryard  that  I  go  out  to  gaze 
upon  it,  as  one  would  go  in  midsummer 
heat  to  gaze  with  rapture  upon  the  per- 
petual snow  of  a  mountain-top. 

"The  fish,  flesh  and  fowl  of  his  cook- 
ing- would  tempt  the  appetite  of  a  pro- 
fessed epicure.  I  am  sure  that  the  eggs 
of  the  American  eagle  or  some  equally 
rare  ingredients  must  enter  into  the 
concocting  of  his  wonderful  cakes,  while 
nothing  but  foam  from  the  cataract 
of  Niagara,  in  the  way  of  yeast,  could 
produce  such  magical  results  in  bread, 
biscuit  and  rolls. 

"And,  Elizabeth,  all  this  work  is  but 
play  to  him.  It  is  tossed  off  with  such 
ease  and  such  rapidity  that  one  might 
imagine  him  to  be  playing  a  game  of 
ball  and  enjoying  it.  hugely.  You  will 
of  course  remember  that  all  the  genii 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  were  renowed 
for  the  strength  they  possessed. 

"I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  my 
sympathies  are  off  on  an  indefinite  fur- 
lough. They  were  enlisted  long'  ago, 
and  have  stood  on  guard  for  years,  like 
'minute-men,'  liable  to  be  called  out 
at  any  hour  by  a  lame  back,  tired  feet 
or  a  headache.  In  the  present  happy 
condition  of  things  they  may  soon  doff 
their  armor  and  retire  permanently 
from  active  service. 

"I  know  you  are  asking  by  this  time 
where  he  came  from  and  how  I  secured 
him.  Where  did  the  genii  ever  come 
from?  They  came  down  through  the 
ceiling,  or  the  earth  opened  to  let  them 
emerge.  Don't  you  remember?  The 
representative  of  that  far-famed  race 
whose  praises  I  now  sing  mast  have 


come  upon  the  crest  of  the  last  warm 
wave,  for  he  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
kitchen  piazza  and  asked  for  work.  I 
explained  to  him  that  the  outdoor  work 
of  this  menage  consisted  principally  of 
caring  for  the  Doctor's  horses  and  of 
periodical  manipulations  with  a  lawn- 
mower;  that  a  youth  of  tender  years 
was  already  employed  to  perform  these 
functions — work  entirely  unsuited  to 
one  of  his  surprising  stature  and  robust 
frame. 

"  T  would  not  do  those  things,'  he  re- 
marked, contemptuously.  'I  am  large 
and  strong;  I  can  do  the  housework.' 

"  'Housework!'  echoed  I,  breathlessly. 
'Are  you  not  a  coachman,  or  a  gardener, 
or  a  wood-sawyer,  or — something?' 

"  'Yes,  madam,'  he  replied,  with  a 
slow,  patronizing  smile;  'I  am  a  house- 
keeper!' 

"That  was  enough — not  only  a  frank 
admission  of  the  fact  that  housework 
requires  size  and  strength  on  the  part 
of  one  who  would  attempt  it,  but  the 
ability  and  will  to  undertake  it  himself. 
The  combination  was  irresistible.  The 
door  flew  wide  open  and  he  was  ten- 
dered a  position  on  the  spot,  which  I 
sincerely  hope  he  may  hold  during  life. 
All  questions  on  both  sides  were  ex- 
hausted on  that  initial  morning.  There 
have  been  none  since;  there  has  been 
no  need.  Two  meager  items  of  infor- 
mation have  been  vouchsafed — his  name 
is  Prime;  his  trade  is  housekeeping, 
regularly  learned;  therefore,  I  can  now 
declare  with  truth  that  he  is  a  prime 
housekeeper. 

"Just  think,  Elizabeth,  the  great 
problem  of  the  age — the  one  that  has 
defied  the  wits  of  all  the  strong-minded 
women — the  'servant-girl  problem* — is 
solved,  or  rather  dissolved,  for  there 
will  be  no  servant-girl  in  the  future. 
Let  her  turn  herself  into  a  dressmaker, 
a  milliner,  a  school-teacher,  a  stenog- 
rapher, a  type-writer.  I  do  not  care; 
her  reign  is  over.  A  man  'large  and 
strong'  has  taken  her  place,  and  the 
latest  product  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury will  prove  the  resident  joy  and 
solace  of  the  twentieth,  for  the  male 
housekeeper  has  'arrived,'  and  has  come 
to  stay. 

"I  am,  dear  Elizabeth,  your  faithful, 
long-suffering  but  now  triumphant 
friend."  Lilla  A.  Whitney. 

TWO  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  FOR  NETTED 
DOILIES 

Design  No.  1. — Use  spool-thread  No. 
40,  fine  netting-needle,  bone  mesh  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  wide  and  medium-fine 
knitting-needle.  Cast  on  50  stitches  on 
end  over  mesh.  Tie  ends  of  cord  to- 
gether, and  work  around  and  around. 

First  row — Plain  over  mesh. 

Second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
rows — Plain  over  knitting-needle. 

Seventh  row — Plain  over  mesh. 

Eighth  row — Net  four  into  every 
stitch  over  mesh. 

Ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  rows — 
Plain  over  needle. 

Twelfth  row — Plain  over  mesh. 

Thirteenth  row — Plain  over  needle. 

Fourteenth  row — Plain  over  mesh. 

Fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
rows — Net  loop-stitch  as  follows:  Wind 


and  fasten  into  last  loop  of  foundation 
eleven.  Net  eleven  more  and  work  off 
as  before.  Repeat  until  you  have  a  bor- 
der of  points  around  doily. 

Design  No.  2. — Cast  on  50  stitches 
over  mesh  as  directed  for  No.  1. 

Net  seven  rows  over  needle. 

Ninth  row — Plain  over  mesh. 

Tenth  row — Net  four  into  each  loop 
over  mesh. 

Eleventh  row — Plain  over  mesh. 

Twelfth  row — Plain  over  needle. 

Thirteenth  row — Plain  over  mesh. 

Fourteenth  row — Plain  over  needle. 

Fifteenth  row — Plain  over  mesh. 

Now  net  three  rows  of  loop-stitch. 

Nineteenth  row — Plain  over  mesh. 

Twentieth  row — Plain  over  needle. 

Twenty-first  row — Plain  over  mesh. 

Twenty-second  row — Plain  over  nee- 
dle. 

Twenty-third  row — Net  four  into 
every  other  stitch  over  mesh. 

Twenty-fourth  row — Plain  over  mesh. 

Finish  off  with  two  plain  rows  over 
needle.  Joyce  Cavendish. 

* 

A  WHITE  CHRISTMAS 

She  had  plenty  of  time,  but  very  little 
money,  for  Christmas,  so  she  set  her 
wits  to  work  long-  before  that  eventful 


unlike  the  skimpy  ones  found  in  the 
stores,  and  for  her  mother  she  had 
made  pillow-shams  with  drawn-work. 
There  were  aprons  and  doilies  and 
laundry-bags  and  other  things  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  but  all  in  white. 

"I  would  never  have  the  patience  to 
do  all  this,"  I  said,  when  she  showed 
them  to  me. 

"It  takes  only  a  little  time  for  each 
piece  unless  it  is  very  large,"  she  said. 
"The  thing-  to  do  is  to  begin  in  time. 
Don't  wait  until  the  last  minute.  If  you 
always  keep  a  bit  of  sewing  where  you 
can  reach  it  easily  it  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  it  is  finished." 

When  I  met  her  on  New- Year's  day 
she  said  her  plan  had  been  a  decided 
success,  for  her  friends  were  begging 
for  a  white  Christmas  every  year. 

Hilda  Richmond. 

a 

KEEP  FAITH  WITH  THE  CHILDREN 

If  the  susceptibility  of  the  child's 
nature  to  receive  and  hold  impressions 
were  fully  realized  we  would  stand  ap- 
palled at  our  own  carelessness  in 
regard  to  these  impressions.  Parents 
and  others  constantly  make  promises 
to  little  children,  which  they  have  no 
intention  of  fulfilling,  and  excuse  them- 
selves by  saying,  "The  children  will 
never    think  of 
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thread  twice  around  knitting-needle, 
then  net  three  stitches  into  loop.  Re- 
peat into  every  loop.  This  makes  one 
long  and  two  short  stitches.  Next  row 
net  only  into  long  stitches. 

Eighteenth  row— Plain  over  mesh. 

Nineteenth  row— Three  over  mesh  in- 
to every  stitch. 

Twentieth  and  twenty-first  rows — 
Net  plain  over  needle. 

Now  net  eleven  over  needle.  Turn, 
net  ten.  Turn,  net  nine,  and  so  on  until 
only  one  stitch  remains.    Break  thread 


day  and  at  last  announced  to  her  moth- 
er that  the  problem  was  solved. 

"What  problem?"  asked  her  mother. 

"The  annual  one.  I  think  there  will 
be  a  white  Christmas  this  year." 

"Why  do  you  think  that  ?  It  is  rather 
early  to  predict  Christmas  weather." 

"Nevertheless  I  am  sure  my  friends 
will  have  a  white  one  this  year."  And 
they  did. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  dainty 
white  array  on  this  energetic  young 
lady's  bed  as  she  deftly  made  up  her 
holiday  bundles.  Not  one  cent  had 
been  spent  for  anything  but  white 
goods  and  thread,  and  not  a  large  sum 
for  these,  yet  the  dainty  garments  were 
fit  for  a  princess.  Every  piece  was 
hand-made,  and  'the  fortunate  recip- 
ients, many  of  whom  were  obliged  to 
depend  on  the  stores  for  ready-inade 
things  entirely,  were  delighted  with  the 
violet-scented  articles. 

The  girl  cousin  soon  to  be  a  bride 
got  a  cambric  night-gown  trimmed  with 
hemstitched  ruffles  that  could  not  have 
been  duplicated  in  the  stores  for  less 
than  four  dollars,  and  one  just  like  it 
went  to  the  busy  aunt  whose  troop  of 
growing  children  presented  any  but  the 
plainest  sewing.  I  think  the  older 
woman  was  more  de- 
lighted with  her  gift  than 
the  younger,  for  it  re- 
minded her  of  the  days 
when  she  made  her  own 
pretty  trousseau  years 
ago.  The  little  girls  of 
the  family  received  snowy 
aprons  and  dresses,  while 
their  brothers  found  that 
Santa  Claus  had  left  them 
ties  and  ruffled  waists. 

Among  the  prettiest 
trifles  were  pincushions 
with  washable  covers. 
These  covers  were  made 
from  the  bits  of  linen  left 
over  from  the  handker- 
and  had  just  enough  drawn- 
n  the  center  to  make  them 
pretty  without  looking  elaborate.  They 
had  double  hemstitched  ruffles,  and 
were  buttoned  onto  the  fat  cushions 
with  flat  pearl  button's.  There  were 
fine  sheer  lawn  and-  linen  handker- 
chiefs, some  of  which  were  plain  and 
some  with  embroidered  initials. 

This  young-  lady  had  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  so  the  gifts  were  many  and 
varied.  Her  father  and  brother  were 
delighted  with  comfortable  night  shirts, 
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again, 
is  false  reason- 
ing. A  promise 
made  to  a  child 
should  be  as  sa- 
cred as  any  oth- 
er. If  the  parent 
does  not  respect 
his  own  promise, 
neither  will  the 
child,  and  a  les- 
son of  untruth 
will  be  instilled 
into  the  child's 
mind,  and  a  hurt 
be  given  to  his 
moral  nature. 
Many  times  a  day  in  some  households 
the  children  are  threatened  with  pun- 
ishment for  the  repetition  of  some 
mischief  or  offense.  The  offense  is 
repeated,  and  the  parent  has  either 
forgotten  the  threat,  or  being  in  a  dif- 
ferent mood,  no  attention  is  paid  to  it. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  children  accus- 
tomed to  such  threats  soon  learn  that 
they  mean  nothing,  and  lose  all  con^ 
fidence  in  the  parents'  promises  or  fear 
of  their  threats?  Fear  of  wrong-doing 
because  of  consequences  to  be  suffered 
is  the  lowest  motive  to  give  a  child  for 
doing  right. 

While  punishment  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary, let  us  be  exceedingly  cautious 
how  we  appeal  to  a  child's  fear,  and  as 
careful  to  fulfill  our  promises  of  pun- 
ishment when  once  made.  As  soon  as 
possible  lead  the  little  minds  to  that 
higher  ground  of  development — obe- 
dience through  love. 

I  have  known  women  who  thought 
they  were  truthful  and  yet  would  say 
to  a  little  child,  "If  you  do  that  again, 
or  if  you  do  not  stop  crying,  a  bad 
man  will  come  and  get  you."  Of 
course,  in  time  the  child  learns  that 
this  is  a  falsehood,  and  it  ceases  to 
have  the  desired  effect. 

A  child  cries  to  go  with  its  mother,  and 
she  says,  "I  am  not  going;"  and  then 
later  she  slips  out  of  the  back  door  and 
goes  away.  When  the  child  finds  that 
he  has  been  deceived  in  this  way,  what 
are  the  lessons  taught  but  those  of  un- 
truthfulness and  deceit? 

We  meet  many  adults  who  seem  to 
have  no  regard  for  their  promises;  if 
.they  can  keep  them  without  any  incon- 
venience to  themselves  they  do  so,  but 
otherwise  the  promise  is  broken.  If  they 
had  been  taught  from  early  childhood 
that  a  promise  should  not  be  lightly 
made,  but  when  once  given  should  be 
kept,  they  would  not  look  upon  it  so 
lightly  now. 

Be  honest  in  every  respect  with  the 
children,  and  do  not  urge  them  to  give 
promises  when  they  neither  know  nor 
understand  what  sacred  engagements 
they  are  making-  or  what  loyalty  or  dis- 
loyalty the  obligation  may  imply.  If 
you  would  teach  truthfulness,  never  let 
the  child  have  occasion  to  doubt  your 
word.  If  you  promise  or  threaten,  see 
that  both  are  fulfilled,  and  thereby 
teach  the  children  to  trust  your  word 
and  respect  their  own  when  given. 

Maioa  McL. 
[household  concluded  on  l'age  17] 
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AN  ALABAMA  YANKEE 

By  Francis  Lynde 


Chapter  IV. 

AN  UNWILLING  WITNESS 


(fffewj/r  is  a  good  thing  for  humanity  that 
vindictive  intentions  are   often  as 


short-lived  as  the  other  kind. 

Five   minutes   before   the  family 
enemy  was  halted  by  the  three  men 
1  in  dusty  blue  and  marched  away  by 
two  of  them  Alan  thought  he  could 
rejoice  in  the  sharpest  misfortune 
which  could  befall  Jasper  Garth. 

But  when,  from  behind  his  tree  a  few  feet 
distant,  he  saw  the  arrest  and  heard  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  he  was  struck  dumb  at  the 
sudden  and  awful  fulfillment  of  his  vengeful 
wish. 

Before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  what  to 
do  or  if  anything  could  be  done  the  two 
enlisted  men  had  taken  Garth  away.  The 
Lieutenant  was  about  to  follow  when  he  was 
confronted  by  a  stammering  boy. 

"S-s-say,"  said  the  boy,  ''I  w-wish  to  good- 
ness you-all  wouldn't  hang  that  old  man!" 

"Oh,  you  do,"  said  the  Lieutenant.  "Now, 
who  might  you  be?" 

There  are  times  when  coherence  is  not  to 
be  had  at  any  price  and  the  simplest  question 
is  blankly  unanswerable.  Alan  had  fallen 
upon  one  of  these  times,  and  in  the  bewilder- 
ment of  it  he  could  no  more  have  told  his 
name  than  he  could  have  squared  the  circle. 
There  was  only  one  clear  idea  in  the.  chaotic 
jumble,  and  that  was  that  Jasper  Garth  was 
going  to  be  hanged  and  that  he  was  in  a 
certain  sense  responsible  for  it. 

"It's  just  awful!"  he  shuddered.  "And  I— 
I  w  ished  it.  Oh,  please  can't  you  let  him  go 
just  this  once?" 

The  young  officer  looked  at  the  lad  curi- 
ously.   '  Are  you  his  son?"  he  asked. 

"No,  I'm  not  his  son:  he's  no  kin  to  me  at 
all.  '  But  I— I've  known  him  ever  since  I  can 
recollect,  and  he  and  my  father  and  all  of 
us  used  to  be  such  good  friends!  It'll  just 
kill  Aunt  Hannah  and  Ellie  and  Dick!" 

"You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about  him, 
boy.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  take  you  to  the 
Colonel,  too.   Who  is  your  father?" 

"His  name  is  Stephen  Joyce.  We're  Uncle 
Jasp'  Garth's  nearest  neighbors.  We're  'Al- 
abama Yankees,"  you  know." 

"Oh,  you  are?  Then  I  should  think  you'd 
be  glad  to  have  this  old  rascal  get  his  deserts. 
You  say  your  father  and  he  used  to  be 
friends?  I'll  warrant  they  are  not  friends 
now,  are  they?" 

Alan  said  "no,"  wishing  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  that  it  might  truthfully  be  "yes." 

"And  I  guess  you  know  a  good  deal  about 
his  connection  with  the  guerrillas,  don't  you?" 

Alan  nodded. 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  briefly. 

"Seth  Byers  is  his  cousin,"  Alan  admitted, 
reluctantly. 

"Did  you  ever  know  of  his  harboring  the 
Byers  gang?"  » 

Alan  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  able  to 
say  "no"  this  time,  but  the  truth  must  be 
told. 

"I  have  known  of  it— just  once,"  he  fal- 
tered. 
"When  was  that?" 
"Night  before  last." 

The  Lieutenant  hooked  up  his  sword.  "I 
think  you'll  have  to  come  with  me  to  the 
Colonel.  We've  been  hearing  of  this  old  fel- 
low ever  since  we  crossed  the  river.  There's 
evidence  enough  in  already  to  hang  him,  but 
the  Colonel  will  be  glad  to  have  it  corrobora- 
ted by  an  eye-witness  who  is  the  son  of  a 
loyal  man.   Come  on." 

The  "come  on"  was  a  request,  but  Alan 
knew  well  enough  it  would  be  a  command  if 
he  hesitated,  so  he  trudged  along  beside  the 
young  officer,  hoping  that  anything  from  an 
accident  to  an  earthquake  would  come  be- 
tween to  save  him  from  telling  the  story 
which  would  sign  Jasper  Garth's  death- 
warrant. 

Their  route  led  through  the  forest  and 
away  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  Alan 
thought  they  must  be  a  long  way  from  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  There  was  no  sign 
of  life  in  the  quiet  wood,  and  no  sounds  in 
the  still  air  save  a  curious  "kloopf,  kloopf, 
kloopf,"  which  Alan  could  compare  to  aothing 
he  had  ever  heard.  When  this  noise  grew  to 
be  a  jarring  tremor  he  veutured  to  ask  what 
it  was. 

"Don't  you  know?"  said  the  Lieutenant. 
"That  is  the  tramp  of  a  marching  column. 
It's  our  left  wing  swinging  into  position  for 
the  night." 

A  little  farther  on  they  came  out  into  a 
glade  in  the  forest  and  saw  the  moving  col- 
umn. A  country  road  ran  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  glade,  and  the  column  filled  it 
from  ditch  to  ditch.  The  regiments  were 
marching  in  open  order,  with  flanking  Hues 
of  skirmishers  sweeping  the  forest  to  right 
and  left  like  two  great  wings, 

Save  the  skirmish  at  the  mouth  of  Niek- 
a-jack  it  was  Alan's  first  sight  of  war  at 
short  range,  and  for  the  moment  he  forgot 


his  father's  besetment  and  Jasper  Garth's 
peril;  forgot  everything  in  the  enthusiasm 
stirred  up  by  the  sight  of  this  mighty  human 
leviathan  jarring  the  solid  earth  with  its 
measured  "kloopf,  kloopf." 

They  had  to  wait  for  a  chance  to  cross  the 
.line  of  march,  and  before  the  apparently  end- 
less procession  of  dusty  hundreds  had  passed 
the  Civil  War  was  as  good  as  ended  for  Alan. 
Surely  nothing  could  withstand  the  steady 
onsweep  of  these  mighty  marching  hosts. 
The  dust  wras  choking,  but  he  swung  his  hat 
and  shouted  till  his  throat  was  parched  and 
the  cheers  were  no  more  than  soundless  gasps. 

"You're  loyal  all  right,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant, when  they  had  finally  made  shift  to 
dodge  between  the  horses  of  the  column's 
battery.   "Gets  next  to  you,  doesn't  it?" 

Alan  nodded.  What  with  the  dust  and  the 
exhaustion  of  spent  enthusiasm  speech  was 
not  in  him. 

"Well,  that's  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket! 
What  you  have  seen  was  only  a  part  of  one 
division.  Think  the  Johnnies  will  stay  and 
fight  us?" 

"It  looks  like  it  wouldn't  be  any  use,  but 
they'll  fight,"  asserted  Alan,  whose  loyalty 


That's  good.  It's  a  pretty  straight  case,  but 
It  is  well  enough  to  make  sure."  And  then  to 
Alan,  "Tell  us  what  you  know,  my  boy." 

Alan  looked  arouud  helplessly  for  a  way  of 
escape,  but  found  none. 

"I — I'd  a  good  deal  rather  not,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"But  you  must,"  the  Colonel  insisted.  "Lieu- 
tenant Brinkeihoff  tells  me  that  you-  are  the 
son  of  a  loyal  man.  You  must  not  try  to 
shield  your  country's  enemies.  Do  you  know 
this  man  Garth?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

•  Isn't  it  true  that  the  Byers  gang  has  never 
molested  him?  That  his  is  the  only  place 
on  the  mountain  that  hasn't  been  raided?" 

"Yes,  sir;  but  Seth  Byers  and  Uncle  Jasp' 
are  cousins,  you  know." 

"Exactly.  Now  tell  me,  doesn't  your  father 
believe  that  Garth  is  in  league  with  the 
guerrillas?" 

"I — I'm  afraid  he  does,  sir." 

"What  reason  has  he  for  believing  it?" 

"Why,  er— a— we  had  all  of  our  stock  run 
off  last  spring,  and  the  day  before  the  Garth 
cattle  were  all  driven  up  and  shut  in.  Father 
allowed  maybe  Uncle  Jasp'  had  been  warned." 

Alan  went  back  to  this  because  he  was  anx- 
ious to  keep  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the 
later  happenings. 

The  Colonel  made  a  note  on  his  pocket- 
tablet  and  went  on.  "Now  tell  me  what  you 
saw  night  before  last." 

Alan  was  about  to  repeat  that  he  would 
much  rather  not.  but  the  masterful  eyes  com- 
pelled him. 

"I  saw  the  'Free  Company'  at  the  Garth 
place,"    he    admitted,    reluctantly.  "Their 


'  He  swung  his  hat  and  shouted  till  his  theoat  was  parched  " 


to  the  cause  did  not  keep  him  from  being 
loyal  to  his  kind.  "You'll  have  to  just  lick 
'em  clear  out  before  they'll  quit." 

The  young  officer's  smile  was  out  of  the 
wisdom  of  experience. 

"We've  been  finding  that  out  as  we  went 
along,"  he  said,  quietly.  "They're  brave 
enough."  . 

On  a  wooded  height  beyond  the  road  of  the 
marchiug  column  they  came  to  the  brigade 
of  which  the  Lieutenant's  regiment  funned 
a  part.  It  bad  been  in  advance  all  day.  and 
its  halt  was  earlier  than  that  of  the  rearward 
columns.  Its  tents  were  pitched,  the  gUard- 
line  was  established,  and  camp-tires  were 
burning  here  and  there  among  the  trees. 

The  Lieutenant  led  the  way  to  the  group 
of  larger  tents  in  the  midst  of  the  encamp- 
ment, exchanged  a  few  words  with  an  order- 
ly, and  then  Alan  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  Colonel  and  listening  to  the 
Lieutenant's  report  of  the  Garth  arrest. 

The  listening  was  purely  mechanical.  Alan 
heard  what  the  Lieutenant  was  saying,  but 
only  as  a  criminal  hears  the  summing  up  of 
his  ease  when  he  stands  before  the  judge. 
The  personality  of  the  regimental  commander 
helped  out  the  figure.  He  was  a  masterful 
man,  with  fierce  white  mustaches  and  cold 
gray  eyes  of  the  kind  that  make  equivocation 
impossible.  Alan  knew  his  turn  would  come 
presently,  and  he  shivered  when  the  Colonel 
said,  "You  say  this  boy  knows  about  him'i 


horses  were  hitched  along  the  fence,  and  they 
were  at  the  house  getting  supper." 
The  Colonel  nodded. 

"That  will  do;  that  proves  it  conclusively. 
There  wasn't  much  doubt  about  it,  but  none 
of  his  other  accusers  had  actually  seen  the 
guerrillas  there.  Lieutenant,  take  the  boy 
through  the  lines  and  send  him  home.  You 
want  to  go  home,  don't  you?"  This  last  to 
Alan.  >  • 

Alan  nodded.  He  could  not  have  spoken  if 
his  life  had  hung  upon  it. 

"All  right;  the  Lieutenant  will  take  you  past 
the  pickets.  And  say.  Lieutenant,  just  pass 
the  word  to  have  the  old  man  brought  here 
as  you  go.  We  may  as  well  settle  his  case 
while  it's  fresh.  I'll  have  the  papers  made 
out  and  he  can  be  sent  to  headquarters  later 
on." 

Alan  caught,  his  breath  and  wondered 
vaguely  if  he  should  ever  be  able  to  draw  a 
free  one  again.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  told  only  the  truth,  and  as  little  of  it  as 
possible,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  telling 
of  it  had  twisted  the  final  strand  in  the  rope 
which  was  to  hang  Jasper  Garth. 

Like  every  one  in  the  border  country.  Alan 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Federal  officers 
toward  the  outlaws.  The  whole  Tennessee 
valley  was  still  ringing  with  the  story  of 
the  summary  vengeance  measured  out  to  the 
guerrillas  and  their  allies  in  middle  Tennessee 
earlier  in  the  year. 


There  was  no  hope  for  Jasper  Garth;  and 
losing  sight  of  the  presumable  justness  of 
the  penalty,  Alan  turned  his  face  away  and 
choked  in  sheer  pity  when  he  saw  the  guard 
marching  the  crippled  old  man  up  to  the 
Colonel's  tent. 

He  knew  the  prisoner  was  going  up  for  sen- 
tence and  not  for  trial,  and  as  the  event 
proved  his  prefigurings  were  true.  When  he 
looked  back  from  the  second  guard-line  the 
two  soldiers  were  already  marching  the  con- 
demned one  back  to  the  log  cabin,  which 
served  as  the  temporary  guard-house  for  the 
regimental  night  bivouac. 

Alan  looked,  and  looked  again.  The  old  man 
was  limping  dejectedly  between  the  two  sol- 
diers, with  his  hands  behiud  him  and  his 
chin  on  his  breast;  a  pathetic  picture  of 
despair  which  Alan  made  sure  would  haunt 
him  to  his  dying  day. 

The  Lieutenant  saw  the  look  and  the  re- 
morseful, sorrow  of  it,  and  when  they  were 
clear  of  the  camp  tried  to  make  the  boy's 
burden  a  little  easier  to  bear. 

"I  can  understand  how  you  feel  about  It, 
my  boy;  and  you  mustn't  take  it  so  hard. 
These  outlaws  are  a  curse  to  every  honest 
man  in  the  country,  and  those  who  harbor 
them  are  more  dangerous  than  the  guerrillas 
themselves.  It's  pretty  hard  to  have  to  ac- 
cuse an  old  neighbor,  but  you  must  look  it 
fairly  in  the  face.  He  is  your  father's  enemy, 
and  the  enemy  of  law  and  order  on  both  sides. 
Besides,  you  can  comfort  yourself  with  the 
thought  that  you  had  to  tell  the  truth." 

Alan's  rejoinder  was  to  the  effect  that  noth- 
ing would  ever  comfort  him  any  more. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that,"  objected  the 
Lieutenant.    "You're  young  yet." 

"Rut  you  don't  know  how  good  Uncle  Jasp' 
used  to  be  to  us  children,"  said  Alan,  remem- 
bering, as  he  was  constrained  to.  only  the 
old-time  kiudnesses.  "He  never  used  to  make 
any  difference  between  us  and  Ellie  and 
Dick.  Why.  I  was  named  for  him — only  I've 
dropped  the  'Jasper'  now— and  the  first  colt 
I  ever  had  was  one  that  he  gave  me." 

Lieutenant  Brinkeihoff  went  silent  at  that. 
It  was  his  third  year  of  war,  but  he  had  not 
yet  become  hardened  to  all  the  sorrowful 
heart-wrenchings  that  war  brings  in  its  train. 

To  have  his  misery  to  himself  Alan  dropped 
a  pace  in  the  rear,  and  in  that  order  they 
crossed  the  road  of  the  marching  column— 
now  an  ankle-deep  river  of  dust— and  then 
threaded  the  forest  beyond. 

The  sunset  glow  was  just  beginning  to 
tinge  the  sky.  and  seeing  it  through  the  dark- 
ling pines  Alan  was  reminded  of  the  lapse 
of  time  and  of  that  part  of  his  errand  which 
had  been  completely  forgotten  in  the  arrest 
of  Jasper  Garth  and  all  that  had  followed. 
He  had  been  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Federal 
army  and  had  never  once  thought  of  asking 
for  his  brother! 

"Pity's  sake!"  he  exclaimed,  overtaking  the 
Lieutenant  at  a  bound,  "I  'most  forgot  the 
Aery  thing  I  came  out  for!  Do  you  know 
Lieutenant  Robert  Joyce,  'n'  where  I  could 
find  him?" 

"Captain  Robert  Joyce,  you  mean,  don't 
you?  He  is  detailed  mi  special  duty  with  the 
advance  skirmish-line,  and  I  don't  believe 
you  could  find  him  if  you  should  try.  Are 
you  folks  relatives  of  his?  By  the  way,  come 
to  think  of  it,  you  look  enough  like  him  to  be 
his  brother." 

"I  am  his  brother."  Alan  said:  "but  he  isn't 
a  captain,  he's  a  lieutenant." 

Lieutenant  Brinkeihoff  smiled.  "He's  been 
a  captain  since  the  fight  at  Murf reesboro. 
Hadn't  you  heard?" 

"No;  letters  couldn't  come  through,  you 
know — not  to  us  down  here." 

"Oh,  that's  so.  Now  I  remember  it.  Joyce 
did  tell  me  he  was  an  Alabamian  from  these 
parts,  and — why,  yes,  that's  why  he  was  de- 
tailed on  the  advance  line;  he  knows  the 
country." 

"I  should  think  he  did:  he  knows  every 
gully  and  hog-wash  on  the  mountain.  Don't 
you  reckon  I  could  find  him  if  I  tried?  I've 
just  pretty  nearly  got  to.  I  don't  know  what 
made  me  forget  it  even  for.  a  minute;  but 
we're  in  a  terrible  fix  at  home.  We're  likely  to 
be  raided  this  very  night  if  I  don't  find  Bob." 

"How  is  that?  Who  is  going  to  raid  you?" 

"Why,  the  bushwhackers.  Father  has  been 
keeping  his  money  in  the  house  because  it 
wasn't  safe  to  put  it  in  a  bank  anywhere,  and 
Seth  Byers  knows  about  it.  We  expected 
'em  last"  night,  and  father  sat  up  all  night 
after  he'd  sent  mother  and  Mary  away.  They 
didn't  come,  but  they're  coming  to-night 
sure." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Because  I—"  Alan  stopped  in  mid-career, 
and  then  went  on,  remembering  that  nothing 
he  could  say  would  make  it  any  worse  for 
Jasper  Garth  now.  "Because  I  heard  Jasper 
Garth  telling  another  man  that  it  was  set  for 
to-night.  He — er— that  is,  I  reckon  he  was 
on  his  way  to  find  Seth  Byers  when  you 
caught  him." 

"Oho!  And  you  kept  that  out  of  the  ev- 
idence? You've  been  brought  up  by  Christian 
parents,  my  boy;  that';  pretty  plain.  Now, 
let  me  see;  what  had  we  better  do  about 
this?  I  don't  know  but  the  safest  thing  is  to 
go  back  and  ask  the  Colonel  to  detail  a  guard 
for  you  folks.  Whereabouts  is  your  house 
from  here?" 

"About  two  miles  right  over  that  way." 
said  Alan,  pointing  out  the  direction.  "It's 
on  the  road  that  runs  along  the  brow  of  the 
mountain." 
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"Two  miles,  you  say?  If  it's  that  near  1 
think  you  needn't  be  afraid.  Our  left  1ms 
orders  to  keep  moving  until  dark,  or  so  long 
as  it  doesn't  strike  the  enemy  in  foree,  and 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  all  around  you 
in  two  or  three  hours  at  the  farthest.  Then 
you'll  be  safe." 

But  Alan  stiil  hung  hesitant..  "I'd  like  to 
find  Bob  if  I  could."  bo  said. 

"I  don't  believe  you'd  have  one  chance  in  a 
hundred;  and,  anyway,  he'll  have  an  eye  out 
for  the  bushwhackers.  You  trot  along  home 
and  tell  your  father  to  cheer  up;  that  the  old 
flag  will  be  waving  over  him  before  morning." 

The  talk  had  carried  them  beyond  the  ad- 
vance picket-line  in  the  little  ravine  uf  the 
holly  tangle,  and  when  Alan  was  free  to  run 
he  ran.  having  disquieting  reminders  of  the 
anxiety  of  those  at  In, me.  In  the  upbubbling 
of  relief  springing  out  of  the  good  news  he 
was  carrying  the  arrest  and  condemnation 
of  the  family  enemy  was  pushed  a  little  way 
back  into  the  dimnesses:  but  the  sorrowful 
remorse  assailed  him  afresh  as  he  ran  past 
the  Garth  place. 

It  was  still  and  quiet,  with  the  shutters 
closed   and   the    "quarters"    apparently  de- 


serteU.  Even  the  dogs  did  not  come  out  to 
race  with  him  as  lie  scudded  past,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  bow  much  more  des- 
olate the  home  would  be  when  the  awful  news 
should  come. 

Wherefore  he  ran  the  faster,  and  would  not 
look  back:  ran  as  one  burdened  and  pursued. 
For  when  all  was  said,  was  it  not  his  vin- 
dictive wish  and  the  incriminatiug  story  he 
bad  been  forced  to  tell  which  had.»sent  the 
crippled  old  man  to  his  death? 

So  faring  on,  be  came  in  duo  course  to  the 
bend  in  the  road,  to  the  ( isage-orange  divid- 
ing hedge,  and  finally  to  the  straight  stretch 
whore  hi'  could  see  the  end  of  the  race.  The 
sunset  glow  had  faded  out  of  I  lie  cloudless 
sky,  and  yet  there  seemed  to  be  a  lingering 
touch  of  it  reflected  in  the  gable-window  of 
the  old  farm-house. 

.•Alan  vaulted  the  fence  and  dashed  through 
the  orchard  with  a  great  fear  gripping  at  bis 
throat  and  choking  him.  One  glance  at  near 
hand  was  enough.  The  house  was  deserted; 
it  had  been  freshly  sacked,  and  the  smoke  of 
its  burning  was  already  oozing  between  the 
shingles  over  the  western  gable! 

[to  be  continued] 


shrewd  schemes  for  setting  the  fellows  to 
work.  The  turnips  were  many,  and  at  that 
particular  time  the  market  price  was  high. 
For  a  fortnight  Jed  had  been  pulling  them 
and  flinging  them  into  a  pile  in  his  mother's 
back  yard,  and  there  was  a  monstrous  heap 
of  them.  It  was  really  wonderful  how  those 
luruips  had  grown  considering  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  cows  and  the  base-ball  players. 
The  summit  of  the  heap  was  nearly  to  the 
eaves  of  the  widow's  little  brown  cottage. 
Few  farmers  in  our  part  of  the  state  had 
raised  good  crops  of  roots,  and  if  Jed  could 
get  Ii is  turnips  into  the  city  at  once  he  would 
stand  to  make  an  excellent  thing  out  of  them. 
It  would  have  taken  him,  alone  and  unaided, 
a  week  or  more  to  cut  the  tops  from  all 
t  hose  roots. 

The  prize  of  one  dollar  looked  big  in  our 
eyes.  Pocket-money  was  hard  to  come  by; 
many  a  country  boy  in  my  day  seldom  saw 
as  much  during  the  whole  year,  even  though 
his  father  might  be  a  well-to-do  farmer  or  a 
country  merchant.  We  saved  our  pennies 
half  a  year  for  the  county  fair,  and  were 
then  "shy"  at  Christmas-time.  That  a  couple 
of  men  to  help  him  cut  his  turnips  would 
have  cost  Jed  several  dollars  did  not  enter 
into  our  calculations. 

By  mutual  consent  the  fact  that  intimacy 
with  the  owner  of  the  turnips  was  tabooed 
was  forgotten.  We  were  all  anxious  to  know 
what  the  rules  for  entering  the  "Grand  Prize 
Tournament"  might  be,  and  for  what  the 
prize  was  to  be  given.  To  all  Jed  made  the 
same  reply: 

"It  don't  cost  you  fellows  nothin'  to  come 
in;  but  if  you  leave  before  the  last  turnip 
is  topped  you  lose  your  chance  of  the  prize. 
The  dollar'll  be  given  to  the  one  who  finds 
a  certain  turnip  that's  in  the  pile." 

Beyond  that  Jed  refused  to'say  a  word,  and 
no  amount  of  coaxing  would  get  anything 
more  explanatory  out  of  him.  In  answer  to 
our  demands  to  know  what  sort  of  a  turnip 
it  was  he  had  hidden  in  the  pile  he  only  said 
that  he  would  know  it,  and  that  the  fellow 
who  found  the  turnip  would  surely  get.  the 
dollar. 

We  had  a  night  in  which  to  think  it  over; 
but  in  the  morning  tit  was  Saturday,  and  we 
all  did  our  chores  early)  pretty  nearly  ,  half 
the  boys  in  Elmville  were  in  the  Paseloys' 
yard.  Jed  had  supplied  blocks  to  sit  upon,  and 
sharp  knives,  and  baskets  in  which  to  throw 
the  turnips,  while  on  the  little  piazza  was  a 
chopping-tray  running  over  with  ginger-cakes 
and  the  widow's  water-pail  full  to  the  brim 
with  lemonade.  The  sun  shone  warmly  upon 
the  great  heaps  of  turnips,  and  we  were  soon 
a.t  work.  . 

Corn-shucking  was  nothing  to  that  turnip- 
cutting  scrape.  I  don't  think  I  had  ever  re- 
alized before  how  closely  roots  packed  togeth- 
er in  a  pile.  Jed  had  a  lot  of  barrels  waiting 
under  the  shed,  and  as  fast  as  the  baskets 
were  filled  he  emptied  them  into  the  barrels, 
and  the  work  went  merrily  on. • 

At  first,  whenever  a  fellow  found  a  partic- 
ularly large  turnip  or  one  of  peculiar  shape 
a  shout  would  arise  from  the  assembled  work- 
ers and  Jed  would  be  called  upon  to  state 
whether  that  was  not  the  root  which  drew 
the  prize. 

"No,  that  ain't  the  one,"  he  would  say, 
shaking  his  head:  "but. you're  sure  to  find  it 
if  you  keep  on."  And  thus  encouraged  we 
redoubled  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  pile  of  turnips. 

Noon  came,  and  some  of  us  refused  to  leave 
the  field  for  dinner,  contenting  ourselves  with 
the  ginger-cakes  and  lemonade.  Jed  gave  all 
those  who  wished  an  hour  to  go  home  for 
dinner  and  return;  but  if  they  were  gone  over 
the  hour  their  places  in  the  contest  were  to 
be  declared  vacated.  This  reduced  the  circle 
of  .workers  considerably,  for  some  of  the 
fellows  were  glad  enough  of  an  excuse  for 
backing  out. 

To  a  number,  however,  that  dollar  looked 
big,  and  we  hung  on  hour  after  hour  until  our 
fingers  were  sore  and  our  wrists  and  the 
backs  of  our  hands  broken  out  with  "prickly 
rash,"  caused  by  the  rough  leaves  of  the 
turnips.  Jed  moved  about  among  us  as  jolly 
as  could  be,  urging  the  backward  ones  and  en- 
couraging those  who  displayed  the  greatest 
industry.  But  as  the  pile  decreased  and  that 
prize  turnip  did  not  appear  some  began  to 
lose  faith  in  Jedediah  Paseley. 

"You're  foolin'  us,  Jed!"  one  rash  worker 
declared,  and  threw  down  his  knife,  vowing 
he  would  work  no  more. 

"I  never  lied  to  any  of  you  yet,"  the  owner 
of  the  turnip  crop  declared.  "If  you  throw 
u)i  the  job  new  you  lose  your  chance  of  get- 
ting the  prize.  The  prize  turnip  is  still  in 
that  heap:  but  had  it  been  found  already,  the 
agreement  was  that  you  were  all  to  stick  to 
the  job  till  the  last  turnip  was  cut.  A  good 
many  fellows  have  backed  out  already.  If 
anybody  is  to  be  accused  of  unfaithfulness 
it  isn't  me." 

He  had  us  there,  and  we  worked  doggedly 
on ;  but  it  was  a  sorry  lot  of  boys  who  gath- 
ered around  the  last  few  turnips  as  the  short 
November  day  settled  into  twilight.  Most  of 
those  who  had  started  so  gaily  in  the  tourna- 
ment had  given  it  up  and  either  gone  home 
angry  or  hung  about  the  outskirts  of  the 
group  of  workers.  Mrs.  Paseley  had  filled  up 
the  cooky-tray  again,  but  we  were  much  too 
tired  to  be  interested.  All  we  cared  about 
was  to  see  the  last  of  the  turnips  topped  and 
learn  who  had  won  the  prize. 

There  wasn't  more  than  a  bushel  left,  and 


finally  my  brother  Jim  arose,  kicked  the  pile 
vigorously,  and  threw  down  his  knife. 

"I  ain't  goiu'  to  do  another  one!"  he  de- 
clared. "If  that  turnip  had  been  in  here 
we'd  ha'  found  it  before  this.  Jed's  foolin' 
us." 

Of  course,  I  had  to  do  what  Jim  did,  and 
Larry  Bates  followed  us.  That  left  only 
two  or  three  others,  and  seeing  themselves 
laughed  at  by  the  crowd  around  all  but 
Bonnie  Joyce  gave  it  up.  Beuuie  was  one  of 
the  smallest  fellows,  but  ho  had  worked 
steadily  all  day,  and  though  we  jeered  at  and 
chaffed  him  unmercifully  he  stuck  to  that 
little  heap  of  roots. 

"I  said  I'd  stick  to  it.  and  so  did  you  fel- 
lers," he  said,  "and  I'm  goin'  to  do  it." 

Just  then  Jed  came  out  of  the  house.  He 
had  a  big  silver  dollar  in  his  hand,  and  he 
walked  over  to  where  we  stood  around  Ben- 
nie  on  his  block.  The  little  fellow  sliced  the 
toil  off  the  last  turnip  and  flung  it  intp  the 
basket  just  as  Jed  arrived. 

"Good  for  you,  Bonnie!"  Jed  exclaimed; 
"you've  won  it !"  And  he  put  the  dollar  into 
the  little  fellow's  hand. 

At  that  we  all  broke  into  loudly  voiced  de- 
mands as  to  how  Bennie  had  won. 

"Which  turnip  won  the  prize?"  cried  Jim, 
elbowing  his  way  to  Jed  and  looking  sis  fierce 
as  a  turkey-cock.  "You  didn't  show  us  which 
it  was." 

Jed  coolly  stooped  and  picked  up  the  last 
turnip  Bennie  had  flung  into  the  basket. 
"That's  it,"  he  said.  "The  last  turnip  in  the 
heap  was  the  one  which  drew  the  prize;  if 
you  fellows  had  played  fair  and  stuck  to  your 
bargain  you'd  all-stood  a  show  of  getting  it. 
Now,  I  guess  you  fellows  and  me  is  square!" 
he  added,  without  regard  to  grammar;  and 
when  we  recovered  from  the  first  flush  of  our 
anger  we  had  to  admit  the  exactness  of  his 
statement. 

Jed's  turnip  crop  netted  him  a  sum  large 
enough  to  pay  the  year's  taxes  on  his  moth- 
er's place  aud  buy  text-books  for  his  first 
year's  tuition  at  a  certain  city  technical 
school.  The  whole  town  laughed  over  the 
turnip  tournament,  and  though  he  might  have 
been  accused  of  taking  a  little  advantage  of 
the  fellows,  everybody  who  knew  how  we  had 
treated  him  during  the  year  declared  it 
served  us  right. 

Jed  certainly  had  a  great  gift  for  getting 
people  to  work  and  keeping  them  working 
until  his  object  was  accomplished,  and  that 
trait  had  a  deal  to  do  with  his  obtaining  the 
position  he  now  holds,  I  suppose.  He  is  the 
manager  of  a  big  construction  company,  and 
lias  hundreds  of  men  under  him,  and  when 
his  firm  built  the  railroad  through  Elmville 
some  of  the  very  boys  who  figured  in  his 
turnip-cutting  contest  were  glad  to  work 
under  Jed  again. 

a 

GOOD  MANNERS 

Good  manners  are  more  important  at  home 
than  elsewhere.  As  they  cannot  be  put  off 
and  assumed,  as  a  garment,  we  are  able  to 
form  our  opinion  of  a  person's  home  manners 
by  his  manners  in  society.  As  a  rule  what 
are  called  "company  manners"  are  as  easily 
distinguishable  as  the  counterfeit  coin  from 
the  pure  gold.  A  beautiful  behavior  is  better 
than  a  beautiful  form;  it  gives  a  higher 
pleasure  than  statues  or  pictures;  it  is  the 
finest  of  the  fine  arts.  How  well  is  it  that 
no  one  class  has  a  monopoly  of  this  "finest  of 
fine  arts."  While  favorable  circumstances  no 
doubt  render  good  manners  more  common 
among  persons  moving  in  the  higher  spheres 
of  society,  there  should,  nevertheless,  be  no 
positive  hindrance  to  the  poorest  classes  prac- 
tising good  manners  .toward  each  other.  For 
what  are  good  manners?  They  are  the  art 
of  putting  our  associates  at  their  ease.  Who- 
ever makes  the  finest  people  comfortable  is 
the  best-mannered  person  in  the  room,  and 
nowhere  is  there  so  much  opportunity  for  dis- 
playing good  manners  as  in  conversation. 
Well-mannered  people  do  not  talk  too  much. 
They  are  careful  to  bear  in  mind  the  meaning 
of  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  conversation, 
con  (with),  that  it  means  talking  with  an- 
other; they  abstain  from  lecturing,  and  are 
as  ready  to  listen  as  to  be  heard.  They  tire 
neither  impatient  to  interrupt  others  nor 
uneasy  when  interrupted  themselves.  Know- 
ing that  their  anecdotes  or  sharp  replies  will 
keep,  or  need  not  find  utterance  at  all,  they 
give  full  attention  to  their  companion,  and 
do  not  by  their  looks  show  that  they  con- 
sider him  a  bore.  Another  rule  observed  by 
every  good-mannered  person  besides  that  be 
should  not  be  impatient  to  get  in  l  is  word,  is 
that  a  few  brilliant  flashes  of  silence  should 
occur  in  conversation.  Another  rule  is  not  to 
select  one's  self  to  talk  about.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  as  a  rule  we  and  our  con- 
cerns are  of  no  more  importance  to  others 
than  they  and  their  concerns  are  to  us.  Why, 
then,  should  we  go  over  the  annals  of  our 
lives  generally,  and  our  diseases  in  particular, 
to  comparative  strangers?  Why  should  we 
review  the  hardships  we  have  suffered  in 
money  matters,  in  love,  or  our  domestic 
1  roubles,  or  why  should  we  boast  of  our  suc- 
cess? It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  gossip 
or  scandal-bearing  is  incompatible  with  good 
manners.  "The  occasions  of  silence,"  says 
Bishop  Butler,  "are  obvious:  mainly,  when  we 
have  nothing  to  say,  or  nothing  but  what  is 
better  unsaid.  If  we  must  speak  of  our  fel- 
low-beings let  it  be  of  good,  and  if  we  have 
naught  but  bad  to  say  of  them,  better  not 
speak  of  them  at  all."— Snuday-Schoo)  Times. 


JED  PASELEY'S  TURNIP  CROP 


By  W.  Bert  Foster 


^pT'MjtvKVEtt  remember  that  Jed  was  partic- 
^fejft  ularly  popular  with  our  fellows.  If 
we  were  cnop'Sing  sides  for  relievo, 
^t'l^ir  or  starting  a  game  of  "three  old 
fca  <%  cat.'.'  lie  usually  had  chores  to  .do 
^»:«i¥<s  aud  couldn't  play.  Even  foot-ball  or 
hare  and  hounds  seemed  to  have  no 
charms  for  him,  and  almost  every 
minute  he  had  to  himself  outside  of  school 
he  was  pottering  about  that  little  place  his 
mother  aud  he  were  trying  to  keep  out  of  the 
tax-collector's  hands. 

Jed's  unselfishness  in  aiding  his  mother  in- 
stead of  spending  his  time  on  the  ball-field 
never  appealed  to  us.  We  all  were  sons  of 
well-to-do  farmers  or  country  merchants,  and 
beyond  the  chores  which  every  boy  has 
around  the  house  our  hours  were  free.  Some- 
times we'd  go  and  hang  over  the  Widow 
Paseley's  fence  and  try  to  bother  Jed  while 
he  was  at  work  in  the  garden.  It  was  the 
best-looking  kitchen-garden  in  Elmville,  and 
some  of  us  were  more  than  a  little  jealous  of 
what  we  called  "Jed's  luck  with  garden 
truck."  The  fact  that  Jed's  luck  was  noth- 
ing more  than  hard  and  patient  labor  did  not 
impress  us  at  the  time. 

But  our  jibes  and  chaffing  couldn't  feeze 
old  Jed.  His  good-humored,  freckled  face,  in 
which  the  mouth  seemed  simply  an  unusually 
wide  slit,  was  always  a-grin,  and  he  gave  us 
as  good  as  we  sent  in  the  way  of  banter.  And 
more  than  likely  he'd  work  it  so  that  before 
we  were  scarcely  aware  of  the  fact  we'd  be 
over  the  fence  and  working  among  the  veg- 
etables as-  hard  as  himself.  I've  even  sren 
him  get  a  scoffing  boy  into  the  truck-garden 
and  down  on  his  knees  weeding  the  onion-bed, 
and  I  call  that  simply  wonderful,  for  I  never 
met  a  boy  yet  who  did  not  thoroughly  hate 
weeding  onions. 

Sometimes,  after  Jed  had  thus  cajoled  us 
into  helping  him.  we  were  angry  with  our- 
selves and  more  than  a  little  sheepish.  But 
our  elders  respected  him  mightily  for  his 
ability  in  getting  his  mates  to  work;  for  a 
boy  Jed  was  a  shrewd  student  of  human 
nature.  In  the  fall  some  of  the  farmers  would 
get  Jed  to  take  charge  of  their  corn-huskings, 
and  Jed  was  never  short  of  hands  to  help 
him.  We  always  had  plenty  of  fun  at  "Jed's 
huskings,"  and  we  worked  hard  without 
knowing  it  until  we  felt  it  in  our  muscles  the 
next  morning. 

And  yet  Jed  could  claim  no  popularity.  He 
wore  patched  clothing,  and  never  "treated," 
and  we  would  have  thought  of  holding  a  party 
at  Black  Jinny's  cabin  as  quick  as  we  would 
at  the  Widow  Paseley's.  I  think  that  pos- 
sibly one  reason  for  Jed's  lack  of  popularity 
was  in  the  fact  that  his  industry  was  often 
held  up  to  us  for  an  example  by  our  elders, 
and  however  much  a  boy  may  admire  a  good 
example  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  love  it. 

Our  best  ball-ground  was  a  piece  of  worn- 
out  meadow  adjoining  the  widow's  cottage; 
that's  why  we  were  so  often  in  Jed's  vicinity 
and  fell  so  easy  a  prey  to  his  wiles.  I  know 
my  father  said  that  Jim  and  I  had  rather 
break  our  backs  in  the  widow's  garden  than 
work  fifteen  minutes  at  the  wood-pile  at  home. 
But  then  a  boy  who  was  smart  enough  to 
get  up  tournaments  in  hoeing  and  races  in 
weed-pulling  deserved  all  the  help  he  got 
out  of  it,  and  the  Widow  Paseley  made  splen- 
did ginger-cakes,  and  always  was  genei'ous 
with  them  when  we  had  worked  hard. 

But  if  there  was  one  thing  needed  to 
establish  Jed's  unpopularity  it  was  found 
when  he  planted  his  famous  turnip  crop.  The 
meadow  we  used  for  a  ball-ground  belonged 
to  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Jed  worked  for  the 
farmer  one  winter  and  got  the  use  of  a  part 
of  the  meadow  as  pay.  When  we  found  him 


plowing  up  our  third-base  line  we  held  a 
council  of  war  right  then  and  there,  and  Jed 
was  voted  the  meanest  fellow  in  Elmville. 

Of  course,  there  was  plenty  of  room  left  in 
the  meadow  for  us  to  lay  out  another  dia- 
mond; but  Jed's  explanation  that  he  was 
obliged  to  use  that  portion  of  the  ground 
which  Mr.  Hughes  allowed  him  was  scoffed 
at  by  all  hands.  We  didn't  see  why  he  need 
plant  his  old  turnips  at  all.  and  we  proceeded 
to  vote  Jed  to  "Coventry"  and  otherwise 
showed  what  we  thought  of  his  meanness. 

When  he  set  stakes  up  about  the  plowed 
held,  and  strung  wires  to  keep  out  stray  cat- 
tle, we  cut  the  wires  and  drove  Farmer 
Hughes'  young  stock  into  the  turnip-patch. 
In  this  way  we  punished  Jed  for  his  mean- 
ness, and  failed  to  see  that  our  own  actions 
were  far  more  contemptible. 

Jed  wasn't  a  fellow  to  cry  over  misfortune, 
nor  did  he  go  to  our  parents  aud  report  us. 
He  patched  his  fences  aud  watched  them 
more  closely,  and  we  didn't  get  a  chance  to 
turn  the  cattle  in  a  second  time. 

He  couldn't  stop  our  crawling  through  the 
wires  and  making  footpaths  across  his  turnip- 
field,  however.  We  never  had  cared  to  cross 
that  corner  "of  the  pasture  before";  but  now  we 
made  it  a  point  to  go  home  that  way— and  it 
didn't  do  the  turnip  crop  any  good,  I  can 
assure  you. 

Fortunately  turnips  can  stand  a  good  deal 
more  than  some  vegetables,  and  they  grew 
fairly  well.  Jed  hoed  them  early  and  late, 
and  though  we  missed  the  Widow  Paseley's 
ginger-cakes,  there,  were  few  of  us  who  cared 
to  risk  becoming  as  unpopular  as  Jed  by 
helping  him.  Some  of  the  little  fellows 
helped,  but  they  didn't  count.  Jed  hftd  no 
time  at  all  for  play  that  spring  and  summer, 
and  he  even  came  to  school  late  on  occasion— 
and  had  to  suffer  for  it,  too,  for  Master  Am- 
brose was  an  old-fashioned  pedagogue  and 
looked  upon  tardiness  as  a  sin  intolerable. 

By  fall  we  were  all  friendly  with  Jed,  in  an 
unobtrusive  way,  for  it  was  hard  to  be"mad" 
with  a  fellow  who  never  got  mad  himself  or 
tried  to  "get  square"  if  you  treated  him 
meanly.  Still  he  was  yet  in  Coventry,  and  a 
fellow  was  likely  to  lose  caste  with  his  chums 
if  he  showed  any  partiality  for  Jed's  society. 
It  took  all  of  Jed's  ingenuity  to  break  down 
this  feeling  against  him,  and,  incidentally,  to 
repay  us  for  the  mean  way  in  which  we  had 
treated  him  during  the  year,  and  I'll  tell 
you  how  it  came  about. 

Jed  had  little  time  for  corn-shuckings  that 
fall,  and  I  fancy  he  was  afraid  to  take  any 
such  contracts  from  the  neighboring  farmers 
for  fear  he  could  not  get  enough  of  the  fel- 
lows to  help  him.  Early. in  November,  how- 
ever, news  got  around  that  he  was  going  to 
have  "a  turnip-bee"  on  his  owu  place,  and  we 
were  all  secretly  anxious  to  know  what  a 
turnip-bee  was  like. 

One  day  there  appeared  nailed  to  the 
Paseleys'  front  fence  an  announcement 
printed  in  Jed's  "own  fair  hand,"  which  at 
once  became  the  principal  topic  of  conversa- 
tion among  the  boys.   It  read  as  follows: 

***(**.****  ******* 

*  TURNIP  CUTTING!  * 

*  GRAND  PRIZE  TOURNAMENT!  * 

*  — ON —  * 

*  November  12th  * 

*  ONE  DOLLAR  Prize  to  the  Successful  * 
.  Competitor!  * 

J.  Paseley. 


I  expect  some  of  the  grown  folks  chuckled 
over  that  sign,  for  they  saw  in  it  one  of  Jed's 
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THE  HEALTH  HABIT 

Just  as  Easy  to  Form  as  Any  Other 

"We  do  not  deliberately  form  our  pet  habits,  but 
they  are  unconsciously  acquired  and  grow  as  we 
grow,  and  by  the  time  we  learn  they  are  hurting 
us  we  find  them  too  strong  to  be  easily  broken. 

Then  why  not  form  a  good  habit,  a  habit  which 
will  counteract  the  many  bad  ones;  in  other 
words,  contract  the  unfashionable  habit  of  being 
always  well. 

The  best  health  habit  to  get  into  is  to  have  and 
keep  a  vigorous  stomach;  if  you  have  a  healthy 
digestion  you  can  drink  your  beloved  coffee, 
smoke  your  favorite  brand  of  tobacco,  with  little 
or  no  harm;  the  mischief  begins  when  these 
things  are  forced  upon  the  faithful  stomach,  with- 
out any  assistance. 

Form  the  habit  of  taking  after  meals  some 
harmless  but  efficient  digestive  which  will  relieve 
the  stomach  of  so  much  extra  work. 

Nature  furnishes  us  with  such  digestives,  and 
when  they  are  combined  in  such  a  pleasant  prep- 
aration as  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  they  give 
the  overworked  stomach  just  the  necessary  assis- 
tance to  secure  perfect  digestion  without  any  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  cathartics  and  similar  drugs. 

The  habit  of  taking  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
after  meals  is  as  necessary  to  the  weak  stomach 
as  food  itself,  and,  indeed,  to  get  the  benefit  from 
food  eaten  nothing  better,  and  certainly  nothing 
safer,  can  be  used. 

Many  families  consider  Stuart's  Tablets  as 
essential  in  the  house  as  knives  and  forks. 

They  consist  entirely  of  natural  digestive  prin- 
ciple without  the  effect  or  characteristics  of 
drugs;  they  have  no  cathartic  action,  but  simply 
go  to  work  on  the  food  eaten  and  digest  it. 

Take  into  account  your  bad  habits  and  the  ex- 
pense they  entail  and  then  invest  fifty  cents  in  a 
box  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  and  see  if  your 
digestion  for  the  next  month  is  not  vastly  im- 
proved. 

Ask  the  clerk  in  any  drug-store  the  name  of  the 
most  successful  and  popular  stomach  remedy  and 
he  will  say  Stuart's. 


"It's  Only  Whooptnff  Cough 

But  2,097  children  died  of  it  in  London  in  one  year. 
This  often  fatal  disease  is  quickly  checked  and  cured 
by  vaporized  Cresolene.  Cresolene  has  been  most 
successfully  used  for  twenty  years  as  a  preventive 
of  Croup,  Coughs,  Bronchitis.  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases. Actual  tests  show  that  vaporized  Cresolene 
kills  the  germs  of  Diphtheria.  Send  for  descriptive 
booklet  with  testimonials.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Vapo -Cresolene  Co.,  ISO  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


I 


$100.00  REWARD 

GEOG  &  APHICAL  CONTEST 


This  is  an  honest  contest.  Every  person  who  can  rightly 
guess  what  State  is  represented  in  the  above  picture,  I 
can  get  a  reward;  when  correctly  answered  it  is  the  I 
name  of  a  State  in  the  United  States.  You  may  win  I 
Cash  Reward.  This  Contest  is  Free;  it  contains  no 
elements  of  chance  and  does  not  require  you  to  send 
any  money  with  your  reply;  all  correct  patrons  can 
get  some  cash  without  any  trouble,  expense  or  risk .  The  1 
answer  is  on  your  map.  Find  it  and  win.  Your  guess  costs 
nothing,  so  the  cash  you  receive  is  clear  gain.  You 
have  a  right  to  one  answer.   Send  it  at  once,  naming  I 
what  state  you  think  is  correct,  and  we  positively  guar- 
ranteetopayyouaCaah  Reward  if  correct.  Address 
BE9B  BEMEDY  CO.,  Pepfc  86P.     Hew  York.  | 


D!T  F.WILMOFTS  (Original) 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  VAGINAL  SYRINGE 

It3  principle  of  action— that  of  IJi  JECTION  and 
SUCTION —assures  a  thorough  cleansing.  All 
in  one  piece  of  best  soft  rubber;  always  ready  for 
instant  use.  Beware  of  Imitations.  The  only 
genuine  has  signature  of  Db.F.VVilhoft  moul- 
ded on  each  syringe.  Accept  no  other.but  write 
for  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  of  "Use/ill  In- 

formationfor  Women  Only  "  FREE* 
GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO.,  Dept.  22, 
13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. , 


■  Send  name  and  address  no  money,  and  we  will  mail  you  I 
1 12  boxes  of  Comfort  Cough  Tablets.  Will  cure  a  cough  in  one! 
Iday.  Sell  them  for  10  cents  a  box.  Send  us  the  $1.30  and  I 
Iwewill  mail  you  these  two  beautiful  Solid  Gold  laid  Rings.  I 
|  Will  wearalifetime.  No  money  required  till  tablets  are  sold.  I 
■We  take  back  all  not  sold. 

ICOMFORT  MEDICINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  !.' 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


.U  N151BBK 

ENGINEERING 


TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
Electrical,  Blech'n'I,  Marine. 
Stationary  or  Locomotive 
(Including  Jlechn'l  Drawing)! 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Chartered  by  Common'wcalth  of  Massachusetts) 


earn 


TELEGRAPHY 


for  Railroad  and  Commer- 
cial Service.    Toons  Men 
Wanted  Immediately. 
Positions  guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  full 
particulars,  o.  W.  UoWELi,  8upt.,  Hlekitllle,  0. 


A  POPULAR  WOMAN 

Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  popular  women  in  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  her  fame  has  gone  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken,  and  she  is 
praised  for  her  good  deeds. 

Most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  fact  that  this 
young  woman,  Who  belongs  to  a  family  which 
is  often  cited  as  the  typical  example  of  the 
unfair  working  of  the  law  of  competition  in 
America,  has  captured  the  love  and  reverence 
of  the  working-men.  This  phenomenon  is 
worthy  of  a  moment's  attention.  It  shows 
that  the  working-men  have  no  objection  to 
wealth,  and  no  hatred  for  those  who  enjoy  it. 
Probably  Miss  Gould  has  done  more  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  than  all  the 
philanthropic  reformers  in  the  United  States 
taken  together. 

She  is  probably  as  rich  to-day  as  she  was 
a  year  ago.  She  has  given  away  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  while  probably  her  income 
has  been  increasing.  Had  she  given  even 
larger  sums  to  some  church  or  college  no  one 
would  have  blessed  her.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
given  to  churches  and  colleges  ten  and  twenty 
times  as  much  as  she  without  at  all  exciting 
the  love  and  reverence  of  working  people. 

What  is  the  difference?  What  has  Miss 
Gould  done  that  others  do  not  do?  With  the 
gift  she  has  given  the  giver.  She  has  not 
considered  the  costly  furniture  of  her  home 
too  good  for  the  usage  of  sick  soldiers  or 
wounded  firemen.  Her  furniture  was  defaced, 
her  rugs  were  soiled.  It  cost  something  to 
repair  the  damage,  but  a  thousand  dollars 
spent  in  that  way  captures  more  hearts  and 
wins  more  love  than  millions  spent  in  gifts 
which  are  not  warmed  by  the  loving  service 
of  the  giver.  . 

The  poet  Riley  in  one  of  his  poems  says 
that  "There  is  nothing  pathetiker  than  just 
being  rich!"   It  is  likely  that  Miss  Gould 
could  echo  that  sentiment  after  a  session  of 
begging  letters  has  been  held  and  contents 
disposed  of  in  various  ways.    The  rich  do  not 
get  the  credit  they  deserve  for  patience  under 
very  trying  circumstances.   Think  of  receiv- 
ing one  thousand  three  hundred  and  three 
letters  in  a  single  week  asking  for  amounts 
in  the  aggregate  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars,  from  a  bridal-dress  to  a  college  en- 
dowment!  Would  it  not  tempt  one  to  long 
for  a  lone  island  somewhere,  with  an  income 
just  about  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  live  in 
a  respectable  manner,  where  there  was  not  a 
post-office  within  one  hundred  miles?  Miss 
Gould  has  millions  to  give  away,  but  she  has 
millions  of  applications  for  all  her  surplus.  If 
these  applicants  could  be  sifted  out  and  the 
needy  ones  supplied  and  the  others  told  to  go 
about  their  business  it  would  greatly  simplify 
matters;  but  alas,  she  nor  her  secretaries  are 
mind-readers,  and  the  deserving  are  slighted 
in  some  eases  and  the  undeserving  are  sup- 
plied.   But  here  is  the  difficulty.    The  girl 
who  wishes  fifty' dollars  to  buy  a  modest  wed- 
ding-gown feels  the  importance  of  her  re- 
quest as  much  as  the  college  professor  who 
wants  five  hundred  thousand  for  a  college 
endowment,  and  perhaps  does  not  need  it  half 
so  bad  as  the  waiting  girl.    Then  there  are 
charitable  requests  by  the  thousands  to  be 
considered,   inquired  into,   turned  down  or 
supplied,   as  the  occasion   demands  or  the 
judgment  of  the  donor  indicates.   The  peo- 
ple in  the  common  walks  of  life  do  not  have 
these  troubles  to  the  same  extent.   They  are 
called  upon  to  feed  an  occasional  tramp,  or 
help  by  sympathy  or  otherwise  some  unfor- 
tunate neighbor,  but  do  not   receive  many 
begging  letters  or  have  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  postage  in  declining  to  fulfill  requests. 
There  are  some  rich  beggars  who  are  more 
persistent  than  the  poor  and  needy ;  and  these 
generally   have'  a   knack   of   wheedling  the 
benevolent  out  of  very  handsome  sums  of 
money  by  deceit  and  flattery.    Many  a  man 
with  a  long,  sanctimonious  face  and  insin- 
uating voice  will  succeed  in  getting  a  sum  of 
money  which  really  ought  to  go  to  the  poor 
widow  with  downcast  eyes  who  pleads  for 
her  six  children  fatherless  and  in  want.  Miss 
Gould  is  one  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  benev- 
olent world,  and  thousands  of  people  who 
have  been  helped  by  her  will  ever  bless  her 
memory.— The  Christian  Register. 


RICE  IN  RUSSIA 

While  rice  has  long  been  grown  in  Persia 
and  the  Transcaucasus,  says  the  "Scientific 
American."  it  was  almost  unknown  in  the 
interior  of  Russia  up  to  1S86.  the  supply  being 
Imported  from  India;  and  as  it  was  subjected 
to  high  duty  the  poorer  classes  were  not  at 
all  able  to  obtain  it,  and  its  use  was  nat- 
urally confined  to  the  wealthier  classes  of 
the  empire. 

Russia  first  commenced  the  cultivation  of 
rice  in  the  early  "eighties,"  and  in  1888  the 
first  steam  rice-cleaning  factory  was  opened 
at  Baku,  and  1,612  tons  were  produced  the 
first  year.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  In 
the  production  of  rice,  and  there  are  now 
five  rice-cleaning  "factories  in  operation,  and 
the  annual  product  is  more  than  48,000  tons. 
The  demand  for  rice  has  increased,  and  it 
is  now  generally  used  by  the  peasants 
throughout  the  empire.  The  quality  of  the 
native  product  is  equal  to  that  of  the  im- 
ported product.  The  residue  is  utilized,  the 
broken  grain  being  made  into  starch  and  the 
flour  given  to  hogs.— Boston  Transcript. 


That  Terrible  Headache 


Pain  back  of  your  eyes? 
Heavy  pressure  in  your 
head  ?   And  are  you  some- 
times faint  and  dizzy? 
Is  your  tongue  coated? 
Bad  taste 
in  your 
mouth? 
And 
does 
your 
fooddis 
tress  you? 
Are  you 
nervous  and 
irritable?  Do 
you  often  have 
the  blues? 
And  are  you 
troubled  about 
sleeping? 

Then  your 
liver  is  all 
wrong. 

But  there's 
a  cure.  'Tis 
the  old  reli- 
able Ayer's 
Pill,  easy  to 
take  and  easy 
to  operate. 
These  Pills 
cure  constipa- 
tion, bilious- 
ness, sick 
headache,  nau- 
sea, dyspepsia. 


A  YER'S  PILLS 

Make  Wrong  Livers  Right. 


A  REMARKABLE  INVENTION  BY  AN  0HI0AN 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  know  of  its  real  comfort  and 
blessings,  we  illustrate  it  in  this  issue. 


A  genius  of  Cincinnati  has  placed  on  the 
market  a  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  that  lias  proven 
a  blessing  to  every  man.  woman  and  child 
who  has  used  it  .  It  is  an  air- 
tight, rubber- walled  room,  in 
•which  one  rests  on  a  chair, 
and,  with  only  the  head  out- 
side, enjoys  all  the  marvelous, 
cleansing,  beautifying  and 
curative  elements  of  the  fa- 
mous Turkish,  Russian.  Sul- 
phur, Rot  Air  or  Vapor  Baths, 
perfumed  or  medicated  if  de- 
sired, at  home,  in  your  own 
room,  for  3  cents  each. 

Water  Baths  simply  wash 
the  surface.  This  Cabinet 
Vapor  Bath,  perfectly  safe 
both  Summer  and  Winter, 
opens  the  5,000,000  pores  of 
the  skin,  sweats  out  all  the 
poisons  and  effete  matter 
which  cause  disease,  cleanses 
you  inwardly  and  outwardly,  purifies  your  blood,  makes 
your  eyes  bright,  your  skin  clear,  your  nerves  strong, 
sleep  sound,  appetite  good. 

Astonishing  is  the  improvement  in  health  by  its  use. 
Hundreds  of  physicians  have  given  up  their  practice  to 
sell  it.  Thousands  of  letters  have  been  written  the  inven- 
tors from  users,  showing  its  wonderful  power. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stockham,  Chicago,  editor  **  Tokology," 
recommends  it  highly,  as  also  does  John  W.  Pritchard, 
publisher  "  Christian  Nation,"  New  York  City;  the  well- 
known  evangelist,  Rev.  J.  Howard  Cardner;  Hon. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew;  Rev.  C.  M.  Keith,  editor  "  Holiness 
Advocate;"  Horatio  Page,  of  "New  York  Weekly  Wit- 
ness "and  "  Sabbath  Reading  ;  "  C.  E.  Sherin,of  *  World- 
Wide  Missions,"  and  thousands  of  others. 

Mrs.  Anna  Woodrum,  Thunnan,  Iowa,  afflicted  10 
years,  was  promptly  cured  of  Nervous  Prostration, 
Stomach,  Kidney  and  Female  Troubles,  after  medicine 
and  doctors  had  failed.  She  recommends  it  to  every 
woman  as  a  God-sent  blessing. 
G.  M.  Lafferty,  Covington,  Kentucky,  was  compelled  to 


quit  business,  walked  on  crutches,  drugs  and  doctors 
failed,  his  Rheumatism  was  relieved  by  the  first  bath, 
entirely  cured  in  14  days. 

Ira  Gleason.  a  prominent  citizen  of  Minnesota,  cured 
himself  of  Lumbago,  and  his  friends  of  Blood  and  Skin 
Diseases,  Kidney  Affections,  Nervousness,  Piles,  etc.,  and 
made  $1,777.00  selling  this  Cabinet  in  10  months.  No 
reader  can  afford  to  be  without  this  cabinet  for  a 
single  day. 

The  makers  guarantee  results  and  assert  positively,  as 
do  thousands  of  users,  that  this  Cabinet  will  Purify  the 
Blood,  cure  Nervousness.  Weakness,  Aches.  Pains,  Colds 
and  Rheumatism  (they  offer  gM.OO  reward  for  a  case  not 
relieved).  Cures  Sleeplessness.  La  Grippe,  Neuralgia, 
Headaches,  Indigestion,  Piles,  Dropsy,  all  Blood,  Skin, 
Liver,  Kidney  and  Urinary  troubles.  Has  wonderful 
power  to  prevent  and  cure  ailments  peculiar  to  Ladies. 

A  Face  and  Head  Steamer  Attachment  is  furnished  if 
desired,  which  cleanses  the  skin,  beautifies  the  com- 
plexion, removes  Pimples.  Black-heads,  Erui.it ions,  and 
is  a  sure  cure  for  all  Skin  Diseases,  Eczema,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  throat  troubles. 

This  is  a  genuine  Cabinet  with  a  real  door ;  handsomely 
made;  best  materials;  rubber-lined;  heavy  steel  frame; 
top  curtains;  in  fact,  all  the  latest  improvements;  will 
last  20 years;  not  a  cheup,  flimsy  affair,  but  strong,  sub- 
stantial, ready  for  use  when  received. 

All  our  readers'  Bhould  write  to-day  to  the  World  Mfg. 
Co.,  2348  World  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  valuable 
descriptive  book  and  testimonials ;  or,  better  still,  order  a 
Cabinet  at  once.  You  won't  be  disappointed. 

The  price  is  wonderfully  low,  only  $5.00,  complete  with 
stove  for  heating,  formulas  for  baths,  and  various  ail- 
ments, and  plain  directions.   Face  Steamer,  $1.00  extra. 

This  firm  is  perfectly  reliable;  capital,  #100,000.00.  Ship 
same  day  your  remittance  is  received,  and  will  refund 
your  money  after  30  days'  use  if  the  Cabinet  is  not  just  as 
represented. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  booklet  anyway. 

This  Cabinet  is  a  wonderful  seller  for  agents,  and  the 
firm  offers  special  inducements  to  both  men  and  women 
upon  request,  and  to  our  knowledge  many  are  making 
from  $100  to  $150  every  month.  Write  them. 


FBI1 


PIANO 


YEARS 
TRIAL 

Ck  with  interest  if  not  satis- 
bargain.  Write  today  for 
our  latest  catalogue.  It  is  free. 
It  shows  you  the  latest  ami  most 
ap-to  date  Orpins  and  Pianos 
on  the  market.  It  tells  you  all 
Ml  IID  aljoutour  patent  combination  ao- 
■  UU  Ur  tions  and  orchestral  attachments 
which  imitate  a  great  variety  of  stringed  instruments. 
Something  new  and  novel  that  never  falls  to  please. 
Adlscount  of  $10.00  on  every  Organ  and$20.00on  every 
Piano  if  you  get  our  catalogue  now.  We  sell  for  casa 
or  on  easy  payments.  Ho  money  In  advance  re- 

Snlretl.  From  factory  to  home.  No  agents, 
o  middlemen's  profits.   Write  today. 


BEETHOVEN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 

Box  628  Washington,  N.J. 


ORGAN 

$25 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
■Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  j 
IV  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  moneyrequired. 
BLUINE  CO.  Box  393,  Concord  Junction,  Mass*,  I 


Bona  Fide  Guaranteed  Salary 

A  YF ARI  women 

■  mmPt  II  I  to  REPRE 

EXPENSES  I  SENT  US 
APPOINTING  AGENTS! 

Some  to  travel,  others  for  local  work.  Rapid  promotion.  New 
brilliant  lines,  best  plans,  old-established  house,  ideal  employ- 
ment, STAFFORD  PltESS  CO.,  >'ew  Haven,  Conn 


nund  nut;  i* 

$90lfc' 


December  l,  iooo 
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THE  FRIENDLY  HAND 

When  a  mau  ain't  got  a  cent,  an'  he's  fooling 
kind  o'  blue, 

An'  the  clouds  hang  dark  an'  heavy*  an'  won't 
let  the  sunshine  through. 

It's  a  great  thing,  0  my  brethren,  for  a  fol- 
low just  to  lay 

His  hand  upon  your  shoulder  in  a  friendly 
sort  o'  way! 

It  makes  a  man  "feel  curious,  it  makes  the 

tear-drops  start, 
An'  you  sort  o'  feel  a  flutter  in  the  region  of 

the  heart. 

You  can't  look  up  and  meet  his  eyes,  you 

don't  know  what  to  say, 
When  his  hand  is  on  your  shoulder  in  a 

friendly  sort  o'  way. 

Oh,  the  world's  a  curious  compound,  with  its 
honey  an'  its  gall, 

With  its  cares  an'  bitter  crosses;  but  a  good 
world,  after  all. 

An'  a' good  God  must  have  made  it — least- 
ways, that's  what  I  say 

When  a  hand  rests  on  my  shoulder  in  a 
friendly  sort  o'  way. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


THE  WIDOW'S  MITE 

The  man  who  has  no  pity  for  the 
fatherless    and    widows  fortu- 
nately finds  little  sympathy  in 
this  land.  The  life  of  Henry  A. 
Wise  records  the  discomfiture  of  such 
an  oppressor. 

There  was  an  auction-sale  in  the  little 
house,  and  one  after  another  the  wid- 
ow's few  possessions  fell  beneath  the 
hammer.  Presently  the  auctioneer  took 
up  a  large  bowl,  which  happened  to  be 
full  of  sugar,  and  the  poor  woman, 
anxious  to  save  its  contents,  hastened 
into  the  next  room  to  find  something- 
in  which  to  put  it. 

Just  as  she  returned  the  auctioneer 
cried,  "Sold!"  and  the  purchaser  in- 
sisted that  the  sugar  was  his.  The  widow 
pteaded  for  the  little  that  was  much  to 
her,  but  the  man  was  obdurate,  and 
murnrurs  of  indignation  arose  from  the 
crowd.  Angry  at  this  demonstration, 
the  man  turned,  and  his  eye  rested  on 
Mr.  Wise. 

"Mr.  Wise,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  lawyer. 
Am  I  right  or  not?  If  you  say  I  am 
not,  I  will  give  back  the  sugar.  If  you 
say  I  am,  I  am  entitled  to  it,  and  I'll 
keep  it." 

"My  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Wise,  in  his 
gentlest  tone,  "you  put  a  delicate  and 
unpleasant  responsibility  on  me.  Hadn't 
you  better  decide  the  matter  for  your- 
self?" 

"No,"  replied  the  fellow,  curtly.  "I 
know  what  your  opinion  is  going  to  be, 
and  I  want  you  to  give  it  so  that  this 
whole  crowd  can  hear  it." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Wise,  "I  advise  you 
that  the  sugar  is  yours.  The  widow 
cannot  take  it  from  you.  She  has  no 
redress." 

"Aha!"  cried  the  man.  turning  to  the 
spectators.    "What  did  I  tell  you?" 

"Stop!"  thundered  Mr.  Wise,  whose 
manner  at  once  changed.  "I've  advised 
you  at  your  persistent  request,  as  l  ean 
prove  by  these  people.  It  remains  for 
me  to  tell  you  that  I  charge  you.  five 
dollars  for  my  advice,  and  I  demand 
immediate  payment.  If  you  trifle  with 
me  in  the  matter  of  payment  you  will 
most  certainly  regret,  it." 

The  man  turned  scarlet,  and  fumbling 
in  his  wallet,  produced  a  five-dollar  bill. 
The  crowd  yelled  its  approval,  but  sud- 
denly became  silent  as  Mr.  Wise  walked 
up  to  the  widow  and  said,  "This  money 
is  mine.  I  have  earned  it  honestly. 
Take  it  and  buy  more  sugar  for  your 
fatherless  children." — Youth's  Compan- 
ion. 

% 

A  BEAUTIFUL  FATHER 

"Tell  your  mother  you've  been  very 
good  boys  to-day,"  said  a  school-teacher 
to  two  little  new  scholars. 

"Oli,"  replied  Timothy,  "we  hasn't 
any  mother." 

"Who  takes  care  of  you?"  she  asked. 

"Father  does.  We've  got  a  beautiful 
father.    You  ought  to  see  him!" 

"Who  takes  all  the  care  of  you  when 
he  is  at  work?" 

"He  takes  all  the  care  before  he  goes 


off  in  the  morning  and  after  he  comes 
back  at  night.  He's  a  house-painter; 
but  there  isn't  any  work  this  winter, 
so  he's  doing  laboring  till  spring  comes. 
He  leaves  us  a  warm  breakfast  when  he 
goes  off,  and  we  have  bread  and  milk 
for  dinner,  and  a  good  supper  when  he 
comes  home,  when  he  tells  us  stories 
and  plays  on  the  fife,  and  cuts  out  beau- 
tiful things  for  us  witli  his  jack-knife. 
You  ought  to  see  our  father  and  our 
home;  they  are  both  so  beautiful!" 

Before  long  the  teacher  did  see  that 
home  and  that  father.  The  room  was  a 
poor  attic,  graced  with  cheap  pictures, 
autumn  leaves  and  other  little  trifles 
that  cost  nothing.  The  father,  who 
was  pre£>aring  the  evening  meal  for  his 
motherless .  boys,  was,  at  first  glance, 
only  a  rough,  begrimed  laborer;  but 
before  the  stranger  had  been  in  the 
house  ten  minutes  the  room  became  a 
palace  and  the  man  a  magician. 

His  children  had  no  idea  they  were 
poor,  nor  were  they  with  such  a  hero 
as  this  to  fight  their  battles  for  them. 
This  man,  whose  graceful  spirit  lighted 
up  the  life  of  his  children,  vyas  preach- 
ing to  all  about  him  more  than  any 
man  in  priestly  robes.  *  He  was  a  man  of 
patience  and  submission  to  God's  will, 
showing  how  to  make  home  happy  un- 
der any  circumstances.  He  was  rearing 
his  boys  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
burdens  of  life,  so  as  not  to  become 
a  burden  to  others  in  time  to  come. 

He  was,  as  his  children  said,  "a  beau- 
tiful father"  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.- — From  Our  Scrap-Book. 

% 

THE  TOUCH  THAT  TELLS 

A  lady  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  at 
Washington  told  me  that  when  she  was 
appointed  to  her  post  she  was  miserably 
anxious  lest  she  should  permit  any  spu- 
rious bank-note  to  pass  undetected; 
most  painfully  did  she  scrutinize  num- 
bers, signs  and  signatures,  until  she  was 
pretty  nearly  consumed  by  solicitude. 
At  length  a  senior  officer  comforted  her 
by  saying,  "Do  not  worry.  Be  careful ; 
and  when  you- have  done  that  be  tran- 
quil, for  the  first  time  you  touch  bad 
paper  you  will  feel  a  shiver  as  though 
you  received  a  cold  shower-bath."  And 
it  is  much  the  same  in  our  moral  life; 
the  soul  also  has  a  sensibility  by  which 
we  detect  the  spurious,  the  unclean  and 
the  dangerous.  Ever  be  watchful  and 
cautious;  life  has  no  jdace  for  presump- 
tion. Scrutinize  signs  and  signatures, 
but  remember  at  last  that  you  must 
know  the  sinisteii  man,  the  spotted 
book,  the  equivocal  entertainment, 
much  as  that  official  knows  the  counter- 
feit paper — by  a  subtle  touch  which  de- 
fies comprehension.  A  man's  brain  is 
not  the  wisest  part  of  him.  He  has  in- 
stincts and  perceptions  far  more  pro- 
found and  infallible  than  his  blundering 
logic  or  prudential  utilitarianism. — W. 
L.  Watkinson. 

a 

OPPORTUNITY 

In  one  of  the  old  Greek  cities  there 
stood,  long  ago,  a  statue.  Every  trace 
of  it  has  vanished  now.  But  there  is 
still  in  existence  an  epigram  which 
gives  us  an  excellent  description  of  it; 
and  as  we  read  the  words  we  can  surely 
discover  the  lesson  which  those  wise 
Greeks  meant  that  the  statue  should 
teach  to  every  passer-by.  The  epigram 
is  in  the  form  of  a  conversation  between 
a  traveler  and  the  statue; 

"What  is  thy  name,  O  statue?" 

"I  am  called  Opportunity." 

"Who  made  thee?" 

"Lysippus." 

"Why  art  thou  upon  thy  toes?" 

"To  show  that  I  stay  but  a  moment." 

"Why  hast  thou  wings  on  thy  feet?" 

"To  show  how  quickly  I  pass  by." 

"But  why  is  thy  hair  so  long  on  thy 
forehead?" 

"That  men  may  seize  me  as  they  meet 
me." 

"Why,  then,  is  thy  head  so  bald  be- 
hind?" 

"To  show  that  when  I  have  once 
passed  I  cannot  be  caught." — Christian 
Press. 


TEST  FOR  YOURSELF 

The  Wonderful  Curative  Properties  of  Swamp-Root 

To  Prove  what  this  Famous  New  Dis= 
covery  will  do  for  YOU,  Readers  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  may  have  a 
Sample  Bottle  Free  by  Mail. 

It  used  to  he  considered  that  only  urinary  and  blad- 
der troubles  were  to  be  traced  to  the  kidneys,  but  now 
modern  science  proves  that  nearly  all  diseases  have 
their  beginning  in  the  disorder  of  these  most  impor- 
tant organs.  * 

The  kidneys  filter  and  purify  the  blood ;  that  is  their 
work. 

So  when  your  kidneys  are  weak  or  out  of  order 
you  can  understand  how  quickly  your  entire  body  is 
affected,  and  how  every  organ  seems  to  fail  to  do  its 
duty. 

If  you  are  sick  or  "feel  badly,"  begin  taking  the 
new  discovery,  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  because  as 
soon  as  your  kidneys  are  well  they  will  help  all  the 
other  organs  to  health.  A  trial  will  convince  any  one. 

Among  the  many  famous  cures  of  Swamp-Root  investi- 
gated, the  one  which  follows  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  wonderful  curative  properties  of  this  great  kidney 
remedy.  Mrs.  Mary  Roman's,  Manchester,  Texas,  writes: 
"  I  write  to  let  you  know  I  am  well  and  owe  my  health  to 
Swamp-Root.  I  was  so  weak  in  my  back  that  I  could  not  sit 
up  but  a  little  while  at  a  time.  Had  to  get  up  to  urinate  from 
seven  to  ten  times  through  the  night;  could  sleep  but  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time ;  would  wake  so  tired  I  could  hardly  move ; 
felt  like  a  heavy  weight  on  my  chest;  feet  cold  and  swelled 
in  daytime;  headache  all  the  time.  I  could  not  keep  my  mind 
on  one  subject  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time.  I  would 
forget  what  I  was  talking  about.  I  have  taken  six  large 
bottles  of  Swamp-Root,  and  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was.  I  can't 
thank  you  enough  for  the  wonderful  good  your  Swamp-Root 
did  for  me. 

"  I  gave  Swamp-Root  to  my  little  girl.  She  could  not  hold 
her  urine.  It  cured  her.  Seven  bottles  cured  us  both.  If 
you  wish  to  print  any  of  this  letter,  do  so.  I  remain  your 
friend,  and  wish  you  success  and  long  life.  May  you  find 
rest  after  your  labors  are  finished." 

MRS.  MARY  ROMANS, 

January  4, 1900.  Manchester,  Texas. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  responsible  for 
many  kinds  of  diseases,  and  if  permitted  to  continue 
much  suffering  with  fatal  results  are  sure  to  follow. 
Kidney  trouble  irritates  the  nerves,  makes  you  dizzy, 
restless,  sleepless  and  irritable.  Makes  you  pass 
water  often  during  the  day  and  obliges  you  to  get  up 
many  times  during  the  night.  Unhealthy  kidneys 
cause  rheumatism,  gravel,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  joints  and 
muscles;  makes  your  head  ache  and  back  ache,  causes  indigestion,  stomach  and  liver 
trouble ;  you  get  a  sallow  complexion ;  makes  you  feel  as  though  you  had  heart  trouble ; 

you  may  have  plenty  of  ambition,  but  no 


(Swamp-Eoot  is  pleasant  to  take.) 


HEADACHE  ALL  THE  TIME 


Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles  Make  Men  and  Women 
Miserable  • 


strength ;  get  weak,  and  waste  away. 

In  taking  Swamp-Eoot  you  afford  nat- 
ural help  to  nature,  for  Swamp-Eoot  is 
the  most  perfect  healer  and  gentle  aid  to 
the  kidneys  that  is  known  to  medical 
science. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as 
to  your  condition,  take  from  your  urine 
on  rising  about  four  ounces,  place  it  in  a 
glass  or  bottle  and  let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours.  If,  on  examination,  it  is 
milky  or  cloudy,  if  there  is  a  brick-dust 
settling,  or  if  small  particles  float  about 
in  it,  your  kidneys  are  in  need  of  imme- 
diate attention. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Eoot  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug-stores 
everywhere. 

SPECIAL    NOTE. — The  great  kidney 
remedy,  Swamp-Boot,  is  so  remarkably 
successful  that  a  s)>edal  arrangement  lias 
been  made  by  which  all  readers  of  the  Fcmn 
Iv.me  a  sample  bottle  sent  absolutely  free  by 


and  Fireside  who  have  not  already  tried  it  may  ... 

mail.  Also  a  book  telling,  all  about  kidnei/  cmlS,  Madder  troubles  and  containing  many  of 
the.  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial,  lei-tiers  received  from  men  and  women  cured  by 
Swamp-Root.  Be  sure  and  mention  reading  th  Ss  generous  offer  in  the-  Farm  and  Fireside 
when  sending  your  address  to  Br.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Reversible 


Collars  and 
Cuffs. 

Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
— srs*;     ~jwnfine  cloth,  finished  in 

,^s41il8I^HPure  starch,  and  ex- 
'l«M|9HBact!y  resemble  fash- 

V  .  'ig«^HBWionable  linen  goods. 

V  Tt\^amSaMoLaund''y  work 

A/  lg0KMxRSM  When  soiled  discard. 

™Tcn  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
By  mail,  30cts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  C0.,Dept  C.Boston, Mass, 


RUBENS '    DANTE  TASSO 


MURILLO   ANGE10  RAPHAEL 


9^  55  ^  |J  © 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 

.Stradtvarlus  Model  Violin,  Case,  fine  Bow, 
"extra  set  of  Strings,  box  of  Rosin,  Finger- 
board  Chart.  A  fine  instrument  usually  sold 
HI  at  $8.00  our  price  $3.  |  5.  High-grade 
guitar,  beautiful  mahogany  finish,  of  sweet 
tone  with  extra  set  of  strings  and  Book  of 
Chords;  fully  guaranteed,  equal  to  any  re- 
tailed at  $6.00  our  price  only  $2.90. 
VMandolin,  such  as  dealers  sell  lor  fttt  our 
llpriceonly  $2.75.  A  $7  Banjo, nickel 
'plated  rim,  for  $3.00  also  Cameras, 
>Graphophones  and  all  kinds  of  Musical 
Instruments  shipped  direct  at  lowest 
wholesale  prices,  CO  D. •without onecent 
in  advance.  ORGANS  &.  PIANOS 
of  fine  tone,  elegant  finish  and  thorough 
i  workmanship, sent  on  20, 30  or  60  days  free 
Itrial  at  one-half  dealers  prices.  Pianos 
/from  8122.75  up.  Organs  from  $21.75  up. 
A  fine  8300  Kenwood  piano  for  8150.  AS75 
Organ  for  S30.  All  instruments  fully 
guaranteed.  Write  at  once  for  illustrated  catalog  FREE 
Cash  Buyers'  Union,  1 60  W.  VanBuren  St.,B-7  Chicago 


ran  l!lde,,  0[i]>.  U.  S.  Treasury^  ^VftHhiiigton.  1).  C.  ^ 
v'x.-*.-%.-K.-x.-%.-v-%.-».-v-v-v'x.-*.-v-%.-x.-^."v-».-»,-»1-v'*,-v'»."v-».-*.-*'x.-v».-^.-%.-x.-%.-v' 


$800 


Yearly  to  Christian  Man  or  Woman  to  / 
qualify  for  permanent  position  of  trust  ^ 
in  your  home  county  to  manage  our  cor-  £ 
respondence.     Inclose    self-addressed  * 


CDCPTAPI  CC  atwnoiesaie.  Sena 
•rCH  I MULCO  forcatalog. Agents 
wanted.  COULTKttOPTICAi  CO.  Chieagg.IU- 


PEARL  HANDLE  KNIFE 


nan«BH  Boysand Girls cangetthis 
In  «J»  L>  la  beautiful   Pearl  Handle 

FBf  P  Pocket  Knife  absolutely 
■    I  uwm  Sa  Free  for  selling  only  four 
boxes  of  our  Great  Cold  and  Headache  Tab- 
lets at  25  cents  a  box.  Write  today  and  we 
■will  isend  the  Tablets  by  mail  postpaid.when 
sold  send  us  the  money  ($1.00)  and  we  will 
send  you  this  strong  and  durable  Pocket 
fgg*  Knife  which  has  four  imported  steel  blades,  I 
ira  Pearl  handle,  German  silvermountlngs.and 
„  W  isfullywarranted.Aperfectbeauty.Address  - 

"NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., Knife  Dept.  17,  New  Haven, Conn. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  1900 

A  booklet  giving  the  population  of  all 
cities  of  the  United  States  of  25,000  and  over 
according  to  the  census  of  1900,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Passenger  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
and  a  copy  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  sending 
your  address,  with  two-cent  stamp  to  pay 
!  postage,  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
!  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

BOYS  -  GIRLS 

and  Ladies— get  Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles.  Rings 
Silver w.-ire  and  other  valuable  prenmi  ins  FREE 
for  selling  20  packages  of  our  IMPERIAL 
'COURT  PLASTER  at  10c  each.   Sendname  ' 
and  address  and  we  mnil  you  20  packets  with  J 
premium  list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send! 
us  the  $2.00  and  we  will  forward  premium  you  ij 
select.    Write  for  outfit  to-day,  and  be  first 
in  your  town  to  get  a  premium.  Address 
JttAYWOODWOVEI/TY  CO..  8  ElmSt  .IlLiYWOOU.Ui. 

JjBfc  |B  Iff4|  to  write  for  our  260-page  free  book. 
U  AS  WJf  fc?  Tells  how  men  with  small  capital 
r  IX  V  Z^tk  can  make  money  with  a  Magic 
■  mm  m  ^0  Lantern  or  Stereopticon. 
MoALLISTER.  nr«.  Optician,  4»  Nassau  St..  K.  Y. 

Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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December  1,  1900 


Beauty's 

Charm 

Remarkable  Discovery  Whereby  Every 
Lady  May  Now  Attain  the  Per- 
fect Bloom  of  Youth 


A  Free  Trial  Package  Sent  by  Mail 

It  has  remained  for  a  Cincinnati  woman  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  a  perfect  skin.  She  has  at  last 
found  the  key  toifeminine  beauty.  All  the  sighs 
and  heartaches  over  a  poor  appearance  may  now 


MKS.  BEET  KILE  V 


be  banished,  for  it  is  within  the  means  of  every 
lady,  young  or  middle-aged,  to  have  the  clearest 
and  most  refined  complexion  so  dear  to  a  woman's 
heart.  Mrs.  Bert  Kiley,  103  Ward  Ave.,  Bellevue, 
Kentucky,  obtained  a  free  trial  package,  and  this 
is  what  she  says :  "I  am  perfectly  delighted  with 
the  result.  It  works  like  magic."  And  what  is 
still  more  pleasing  and  convincing  Mme.  M. 
Kibanlt,  who  discovered  this  great  secret,  sends 
free  to  every  woman  who  writes  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  beautifier  to  show  her  how  easy  it  is  to 
attain  beauty  when  you  know  the  simple  truth 
and  the  right  remedies. 

It  is  not  a  face  powder,  cream,  cosmetic  or 
bleach,  contains  no  oil,  grease,  paste,  chemicals 
or  poisons  of  any  kind,  and  is  absolutely  pure. 

Write  to  Mme.  M.  Ribault,  964  Elsa  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  she  will  mail  free,  prepaid, 
in  a  plain  sealed  wrapper  a  free  package  of  her 
wonderful  beautifiers  and  you  will  always  bless 
the  day  you  wrote.  Do  not  fail  to  write  to-day. 


FREE 


RHEUMATISM 
CURE! 


If  you  have  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lumbago,  Sciatica, 
etc.,  when  doctors  fail  to  cure  you,  you  write  to  me 
and  I  will  send  you,  free  of  cost,  a  trial  package  of 
the  most  wonderful  "remedy  which  cured  me  and 
thousands  of  others,  among  them  cases  of  over  forty 
years'  standing.  This  is  no  humbug  or  deception, 
but  an  honest  remedy  that  cured  more  than  50,000 
persons  in  the  past.  Address  JOHN  A.  SMITH, 
748  Germania  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FREE  RUPTURE  CURE! 

If  ruptured  write  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  F  Main  Street, 
Adams,  New  York,  and  he  will  send  free  a  trial  of 
his  wonderful  method.  Whether  skeptical  or  not 
get  this  free  method  and  try  the  remarkable  inven- 
tion that  cures  without  pain,  danger,  operation  or 
detention  from  work.   Write  to-day.   Don't  wait. 

WANTED  ^,^LE! 

In  every  locality  to  introduce  and  advertise  our 
Treatments.  Forty  to  One  Hundred  Dollars  per 
month  can  be  made  by  hustlers.  Others  are  making 
big  money,  WHY  NOT  YOU  ?  If  in  need  of  a  good 
paying  position,  write  at  once  for  particulars. 
THE  EMPIRE  MEDICINE  CO.,  London,  Ont.,  Can. 

Ab  I  HBIflAsthmalene 

Send  for  FREE  Trial  Bottle  and  Testimonials. 

Dr.  Taft  Bros.  Medicine  Co.,  79  E.  130th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


DR.  O.  PHELPS  BROWN'S 

PRECIOUS 
HERBAL 
OINTMENT 

Natare'h  Priceless  Remedy. 


Cures  through  the  Pores. 

Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sprains, 
Weak  Back,  Burns,  Sores,  etc.,  etc. 
Druggists  sell  it.  By  mail  25  cents. 
Sample  and  Health  Book  EDFlC 
by  mail.  J.  Gibson  Brown,  V  R  L  L 
15C  Liberty  Street,  Newbargh,  K.  Y. 


How  to  Quit  Tobacco. 

A  new  discovery  odorless  and  tasteless,  that  Ladies 
can  give  In  coffee  or  any  kind  of  food,  quickly  curing 
tne  patient  without  his  knowledge.  Anyone  can  have 
a  free  trial  package  by  addressing  Rogers  Drug  and 
Chemical  Cci^sGFitth  and  Race  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula,  Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  I>K.  BITE,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 

Facial  BltmWIies.Tetter.Snlt 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch.  Scald 
Head,  Ring  Worm,  Itching 
Plies,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c.  A.  O.  PILSOJi, 
Pharmacist,  183?  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Mi. 


ECZEMA 


Myself  cured,  I  will  gladly  tf^rtrj.itlA 
inform  any  one  addicted  to  vdlCOIIIC 

Morphine,  Opium  or  Laudanum 

Of  a  never-failing  harmless  Home  Cure. 

MRS.  MARY  D.  BALDWIN,  P.O.  Box  1212,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Sure  cure,  quirk  relief,  sample 
treatment  of  our  lied  Cross  Pile 
and   Fistulae  Cure  and  Hook 
mailed  free.  BR.  REA  *fc  CO.,  Mitmcapolln,  Minn. 


DIIDTIIDC  CURED  while  you  work.  You 

W\  \J  •  I  UnE  pay  84  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  liox  013,  Westerook,  Maine 


rw\  4  r»c  wnnM  Expelled  Alive;  head  guaran- 
1  APC"TVUKIT1  teed.  2-cent  stamp  for  booklet. 
BYRON  FIELD  &  CO.,  183  State  Street,  Chicago. 

^e^'etel  ule1  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


nciciuccc  crisED  or  no  pay.  c.  h, 

UCArllCSj   ROWAN,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1  -"se  samp,e  "!ai,ed  free 


r  oc  Cliem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BCIt  UfETTIMf*  OTKED-  Sample  FBEH. 
DhU'nCI  llflU  Dr.F.  E.May,  Bloomington.LU. 


WHEN  PA  FIRS'  ET  TOBASCO  SAUCE 

When  pa  firs'  et  tobasco  sauce— I'm  smilin' 

'bout  it  yet, 
Although  his  subsekent  remarks  I  always 

shall  regret. 
We'd  come  to  town  to  see  the  sights,  an'  pa 

remarked  to  me, 
"We'll  eat  at  a  bong-tong  hotel,  an'  sling 

some  style,"  says  he. 
An'  then  he  sort  o'  cast  his  eye  among  the 

plates  an'  all, 
An'  says,  "That  ketchup  mus'  be  good,  the 

bottle  is  so  small;" 
An'  then  he  took  a  piece  o'  meat,  an'  covered 

it  quite  thick. 
When  pa  firs'  et  tobasco  sauce  an'  rose  to 

make  his  kick. 

It  all  comes  back  so  plain  to  me;  I  rikcollect 
it  well; 

He  just  was  talkin'  mild  an'  calm,  an'  then 

he  give  a  yell 
An'  tried  to  cave  the  ceilin'  by  buttin'  with 

his  head ; 

"Er-hooh!    Er-hooh!   Fire!   Murder!  Hooh!" 

I  can't  tell  all  he  said. 
But  when  they  heard  his  heated  words  six 

women  lef  the  room, 
An'  said  such  language  filled  their  souls  with 

shame,  an'  also  gloom; 
But  pa,  he  only  gurgled  some,  and  then  he 

yelled  again, 
When  firs'  he  et  tobasco  saiice  an'  told  about 

It  then. 

We  laid  him  out  upon  a  board  an'  fanned  him 

quite  awhile. 
An'  pa,  he  sort  o'  gasped  at  first,  an' 'then  he 

tried  to  smile, 
An'  says,_  "Just  heat  a  poker  now.  an'  run 

it  down  my  neck." 
But  when  he  got  me  out  o'  doors  he  says, 

"I  want  to  get 
That  there  blame  ketchup  receipt  an'  learn 

jus'  how  it's  het, 
So  I  can  try  it  on  the  boys  when  you  an'  me 

git  hum, 

Till  they,  too.  think  the  condiment  is  mixed 
with  Kingdom  Come." 

—San  Francisco  Examiner. 


EDITOR'S  DRAMATIC  ENTRANCE 

That  a  widely  known  editor,  even 
though  the  father  of  a  still  more 
famous  son,  is  sometimes  caught  off 
his  guard  was  shown  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  a  great  mass  meeting  at  one  of  the 
theaters.  Every  seat  was  occupied,  and  crowds 
besieged  the  entrances.  So  turbulent  was  the 
crowd  even  at  the  stage  door  that  it  was 
locked  on  the  inside.  The  messenger-boys  for 
the  newspapers  were  let  out  and  in  through  a 
window  of  the  green-room.  The  boys  had  to 
climb  a  high  picket-fence,  jump  down  into  an 
inclosure,  clamber  upon  a  window-sill,  and 
then,  when  the  window  was  opened,  drop 
down  to  the  floor  inside. 
t  One  of  the  boys  had  just  bpen  admitted. 
But  before  the  window  could  be  closed  there 
loomed  up,  on  the  high  sill,  the  form  of  a 
man.  He  was  well  dressed  and  of  distin- 
guished appearance.  He  had  scaled  the  pointed 
iron  pickets  at  the  imminent  risk  of  body  and 
raiment,  had  clambered  to  the  sill,  and  stood 
there,  poised  lik'e  a  bird  about  to  flutter  down 
from  a  tree-branch.  His  knees  were  crooked 
for  the  spring. 

"Hello,  there!  Go  back,  you!"  cried  a  po- 
liceman. 

A  shade  of  pained  annoyance  came  over  the 
climber's  face. 

"My  good  man,  I'm  Mr.  Blank." 

"Don't  care!   Can't  get  in:  get  back!" 

The  man  became  a  trifle  embarrassed,  but 
persistently  held  his  place.  Still  keeping  his 
knees  crooked  in  their  bird-like  position  he 
fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  card. 

"I'm  a  newspaper  man.  See!  Here's  my 
police  card." 

The  policeman  became  tolerantly  suave  at 
once,  and  the  man  dropped  to  the  floor, 
straightened  his  coat  and  cuffs,  and  walked 
smilingly  to  the  stage.  It  was  L.  Clarke 
Davis,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  "Public 
Ledger,"  and  the  father  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis.— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


ONLY  A  LITTLE  CHINESE  TALK 

"That  fellow  Bixby  is  th'  derndest  chap  I 
ever  see  fer  gittin'  hold  o'  new-fangled  no- 
tions. He  come  over  t'other  mornin'  with  his 
newspaper  in  his  hand,  an'  sezee,  'It  looks 
like  them  Germans  was  goin'  to  keep  a  tight 
hold  on  Keeahoo-Chahoo.' 

"  'Gesundheit,'  sez  my  daughter  'Lizabeth. 
She's  been  takin'  a  term  in  German  at  the 
high  school,  an'  they  always  sez  'gesundheit' 
when  a  feller  sneezes,  jest  fer  politeness. 

"  'I  said  th'  Germans  wuz  goin'  to  hold  on 
to  Keeahoo-Chahoo,'  sez  Bixby  again. 

"  'These  dern  summer  colds  ain't  no  joke,' 


sez  I.  An'  then  his  face  got  red  an'  he  stiff- 
ened up. 

"  'Keeahoo-Chahoo,'  he  sez  once  more. 
"  'It  seems  a  leetle  early  fer  hay-fever,' 
sez  I. 

"  'I'll  bet  you  call  it  'Cow-Chow,'  he  sez, 
with  a  sneerin'  sniff. 

"  'No,  I  don't,'  sez  I.  'Thet  may  be  th' 
Latin  fer  it,'  I  sez,  'but  I  stick  to  hay-fever 
every  time.' 

"  'I  ain't  sneezin'!'  sez  Bixby,  lookin'  black- 
er'n  thunder. 

"  'Wot  wuz  you  doin'?'  sez  I. 

"  'I  wuz  givin'  you  th'  correck  pernunciation 
of  Keeachoo-Chahoo,'  he  snorts. 

"  'There  you  go  again,'  I  sez. 

"My,  but  he  was  mad  clean  through! 

"  'I'm  givin'  you  th'  strickly  correck  per- 
nunciation of— of  thet  Chinese  word  right 
there,'  he  sez,  an'  shoved  his  paper  up  against 
my  nose. 

"I  looked  at  th'  name  he  wuz  p'intin'  out, 
an'  it  wuz  'Klau-Chau.! 

"  'Well,'  I  sez,  kind  o'  sarcastic-like,  'th' 
nex'  time  you  come  over  here  talkin'  Chinese 
you  better  hang  out  a  flag  with  a  dragon  or 
suthin'  on  it.  Th'  fact  is.'  sez  I,  'th'  way  you 
put  it  we  ain't  none  of  us  bright  enuff  over 
here  to  tell  Chinese  from  catarrh!'  "—Selected. 

5S 

MADE  THE  PRAYER  OF  HIS  LIFE 

An  old  man  in  Georgia  named  Jack  Bald- 
win, having  lost  his  hat  in  an  old  dry  well  one 
day,  hitched  a  rope  to'a  snag  and  let  himself 
down.  A  wicked  wag  named  Neal  came  along 
just  then,  and  quietly  detaching  a  bell  from 
Baldwin's  old  blind  horse,  approached  the 
well,  bell  in  hand,  and  began  a  ting-a-ling. 

Jack  thought  the  horse  was  coming,  and 
said,  "Hang  the  old  blind  horse;  he's  coming 
this  way,  sure,  and  he  ain't  got  no  more 
sense  than  to  fall  in  on  me— whoa,  Ball!" 

The  sound  came  eloser. 

"Great  Jerusalem!  The  old  blind  fool  will 
be  right  on  top  of  me  in  a  minit— whoa,  Ball! 
Whoa,  Ball!" 

Xeal  kicked  a  little  dirt  on  Jack's  head,  and 
Jack  began  to  pray: 

"Oh,  Lord,  have  mercy  on— whoa,  Ball! — a 
poor  sinner;  I'm  gone  now— whoa,  Ball!  Our 
Father,  who  art  in— whoa.  Ball! — hallowed  be 
thy— gee.  Ball!  gee;  what'll  I  do?— name.  Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  si— gee.  Ball!  (Just  then 
in  fell  more  dirt.)  Oh,  Lord,  if  you  ever  in- 
tend to  do  anything  for  me— back.  Ball!  whoa! 
—thy  kingdom  come— gee,  Ball!  Oh,  Lord,  you 
know  I  was  baptized  in  Smith's  mili-dam — 
whoa,  Ball!   Oh,  up!   Murder!  Whoa!" 

Neal  could  hold  in  no  longer,  and  shouted  a 
laugh  which  might  have  been  heard  two 
miles,  which  was  about  as  far  as  Jack  chased 
him  when  he  got  out.— Spectator. 

a 

THE  SEXTON'S  WIT 

"An  Irishman  of  the  full  blood  cannot  resist 
an  opportunity  for  repartee,  no  matter  how 
solemn  the  occasion  or  what  his  surround- 
ings," said  an  English  clergyman,  a  visitor 
in  Washington,  the  other  day.,  when  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  funny  experiences 
of  clergymen  connected  with  the  church. 

"I  was  assisting  an  old  friend  of  mine,  the 
rector  of  a  church  in  Ireland,  one  Sunday, 
and  before  the  service  we  were  in  the  vestry- 
room  putting  on  our  robes,  with  the  old  sex- 
ton, a  shriveled-up  Irishman  of  the  perfect 
type,  assisting.  My  friend,  who  was  some- 
what old,  was  a  little  testy  that  morning, 
and  somehow  the  sleeve  of  his  surplice  got 
mixed  up.  Notwithstanding  the  assiduous 
efforts  of  the  old  sexton  to  direct  his  arm  to 
the  right  hole  the  two  would  not  connect, 
Finally,  losing  patience,  my  friend  said, 
sharply,  'Ach,  the  divil's  in  the  thing!' 

"The  old  sexton  brightened  up,  and  looking 
over  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  said, 
as  quick  ns  lightning.  'Not  yit.  your  riverince.' 

"It  restored  the  good  humor  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  the  vestment  was  properly  ad- 
justed."— Washington  Post. 

% 

AT  REST 

In  a  cemetery  near  Portland,  Maine,  there 
are  five  tablets  all  alike  except  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  read : 

"Anna,  the  first  wife  of  John  Brown." 

"Mary,  the  second  wife  of  John  Brown." 

"Jane,  the  third  wife  of  John  Brown." 

"Clara,  the  fourth  wife  of  John  Brown." 

"John  Brown.  At  rest  at  last." 

—Truth. 


UNOBSERVING 

Wiggles—  "Some  persons  hold  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  perfect  happiness  in  this 
world." 

Waggles— "I  guess  those  people  never 
watched  a  young  woman  in  oblivious  contem- 
plation of  that  brand-new  ring  on  the  third 
finger  of  her  left  hand."— Boston  Transcript. 


A  GOOD  START 
IN  LIFE 


A  farmer's 
boy  or  girl 
can  get  an 
education  in 
a  few  months 
at  home  that 
will  tit  them 
to  take  posi- 
tions in  town 
or  city,  where 
they  can  earn 
good  salaries 
from  the  start, 
continue  theii 
studies  and  earn  more  as  they  learn 
more.  By  our  method  of  Education 
by  Mail  we  have  prepared  farmer's 
boys  for  positions  in  machine  or  elec- 
trical works,  or  with  architects. 

By  our  Method 

FARMERS' 
BOYS 


■  in  C  Draftsmen, 

Have  Become  far8- 


FARMERS' 
GIRLS 


Have  Become  1 


Stenographers, 
Book-keepers, 
Designers* 


"Write,  stating  subject  in  which  interested. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  1513,  Seranton,  Pa. 


EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lueinda 
^Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb.,  77 
years  old,  had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  O.  Coffee,  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
afflicted  with  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page  book, "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


for  complete  shaving ?et. including  ra- 
zor, strop,  mug,  brush,  soap,  cosmetic 
ana  magnesia.  Write  for  particulars. 

O.  &  A.  Manufacturing  Co., 
Dept.ll,        296  Broadway, New  York. 


4|h  ^Mfe.         n%  //%  Send  us  your  address 

CP  m  m  O  Bl4U  V  IIVA  su'l«'o»'illslian)'ou 
A  J%  (I  UaiVUlC  bowtolnake*3aday 

■      BH  #  absolutely  suie;  wa 

^all^^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  tn 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

ROYAL  mAM  FACTl  RING  CO.,        Kox206,  Detroit,  Mich, 


PROFITABLE  WINTER  WORK 

You  can  make  big  money  taking1  orders  for  and  selling 
my  SEE15S  in  your  section.  New  plan,  quick  sales,  splendid  outfit. 
Agents,  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  others  write  to-day  for  terms, etc 
FRANK  H.  BATTLES.  Seed  Grower.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


LMHVIDIAL.CUP 

COM3IIMON  SERVICE 

Outfits  sent  on  trial  upon  request. 

ADDRENS 

Thomas  Communion  Service  Co. 
Dept.  2,  Limn,  Ohio 


i  M  Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Lore,  Traniparent,  E3- 

I  §L  #  M  cort  A  Acquaintance*  Cards,  New  Puttlea, 
■  ~  ■■  ■  New  Games,  Premium  Artiolea,  Ao.  Finest 
Sample  Book  of  Visiting  £  Hidden  Name  /a  ■ 
Cards,  Biggest  Catalogue.   8end  2c  sump  l!  A  II II X 
for  all.  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO.  UJlliUO 


ONE  YEAR  for  IO  CENTS 

We  send  our  large  16-page,  64>col.  monthly  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Dec. 
orations,  Fashions,  Household, Orchard,  Garden.  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc,  one 
year  for  10  cents,  if  you  also  send  names  and  addresses  of  sla  lady  friends. 
WOMAN'S  FARM  JOl'KXAL,  4312  Eastou  Ave,  Salnl  Louis,  Ho. 


THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  Builds  100 Fire. 

Owlth  Se  of  Oil. 
No  kindlings.  War. 

ranted  3  years.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  Invented.  Sample  with 
terms  prepaid,  15c.    YANKEE  KINDLER  CO.  .BLOCK  47.  OLNEY,  ILL. 


^  MAGIC  G0LD0METER  ^^1"^ 

S/ft*  Silver,  also  Rods  and  Needles.    Circular  2  cent*. 
B.  6.  STAUFFEK,  Dept.  F.  F.,  llarrlsburg.  Pa. 


I  n  l  nrtA  Send  2c.  stamp  for  New  SAMPLE  BOOK 
'  1 1 A  K 1 1  \  of  lhe  FINEST  Styles  in  Gold  Bereled 
J  WflllUU  EJge,  Hidden  Name.  Silk  Fringe.  EnTelopo 
►  and  Calling  Cards  for  1901.  Wr  sell  GENTJINI  CARDS, 
I  Not  Trash.   UNION  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 


OPIUM 


and  L;<|iior  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  SO  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  ]>R.  J.  L.  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A.  8,  Lebanon,  Ohio 


AlA  New  Sample  Styles  Enrelope,  Silk  Fringe  A  A  QIIA 
IP  tZf  l'J  New  Bon^.90  Rich  ARacj  Jokes.Pack  wAlf  119 
Fun,  Escort  A  Flirting  Cards,  Star  Beau  Catcher.  Ac.,  All  for 

2  Cents.  CBOWiN  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Beautiful  Large  Picture; 
colored.  Sells  quick  at  25c. 
#1.  J.  LEE,  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


ANGELS  WHISPER 

Sample  15c. ;  9  for  81.  J.  LEI 


PLAYS 


Best  List  of  New  Plays.  S25  Nos.  Dia- 
logs, Speakers.  lland-Books.  Catalog 

tree.  T.  S.  DF.NISOX,  Pub.,  Dept.  5,  Chicago. 


Ufft  n„ir  4 1  Q  a  veekand  expensesto  men  with  rigs 
1KC  rflj  CP  I O  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
.J  YVEl.LE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kansas. 

WANTPI1  AllPNT<  in  every  county  to  sell  "Family 
IIHIIILU  HUC'IJ  Memorials;"  good  profits  and 
steady  work.    Address  Campbell  &  Co..  GIG  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  III. 

/tr\  A  r»17  117  Aril/  SILK  REMNANTS,  enoueh  for  quilts.  60c. 
\>\CXi\  WilriK  Lar-i-  packace  handsome  colors  10c.  JERSEY 
"""^  M     *  *  SILK  MILL,  Box  32,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

DATEWT  seuured  or  money  all  returned.  Exam.  Free. 
rA  1  EN  1  OOLLAMEB  A-  CO.,  1040  F.  SI.,  IV  ash.,  D.  C. 


JDECEMJBEK  1,  1900 


HOUSEHOLD 


[continued  from  page  11] 
Mothers,  I  see  you  with  your  nursery-light, 
Leading  your  babies,  clothed  in  white. 

To  their  sweet  rest; 
Christ,  the  good  shepherd,  leads  mine  to- 
night, 
And  that  is  best. 

I  cannot  help  tears  when  I  see  them  twine 
Their  fingers  in  yours,  and  their  light  curls 
shine 

On  your  warm  breast; 
But  the  Savior's  is  purer  than  mine, 
He  can  love  best.  ' 

Yon  tremble  each  hour  because  your  arms 
Are  weak,  your  heart  is  wrung  with  alarms 

And  sore  opprest; 
My  darling  is  safe  out  of  reach  of  harm, 

And  that  is  best. 

You  know  over  yours  may  hover  even  now 
Pain  and  disease,  whose  fulfilling  slow 

Naught  can  arrest; 
Mine  in  God's  gardens  run  to  and  fro, 

And  that  is  best. 

You  know  that  of  yours  the  feeblest  one 
And  dearest  may  live  long  years  alone, 

Unloved,  unblest; 
Mine  is  cherished  of  saints  around  his  throne, 

And  that  is  best. 

You  must  dread  for  yours  the  crime  that  sears 
Dark  guilt,  unwashed  by  repentant  tears 

And  uncoufessed; 
Mine  entered  spotless  on  eternal  years, 

Oh,  how  much  the  best! 

But  grief  is  selfish,  and  I  do  not  see 
Always  why  I  should  thus  stricken  be 

More  than  the  rest; 
But  I  know  that  as  well  for  them,  for  me 

God  did  the  best. 

— F.  C.  M. 


WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  READ 

First  I  am  going-  to  tell  you  when 
and  how  I  read.  Then  I  will  tell 
ycu  of  a  better  way  in  which  you 
may  read. 
Living  alone,  I  spend  much  of  my 
time  with  books.  I  usually  commence 
the  day's  reading  when  I  sit  down  to 
my  solitary  breakfast.  A  book  or  mag- 
azine lays  open  at  the  left  side  of  my 
plate,  and  I  take  my  story,  essay  or  a 
few  pages  of  history  with  my  coffee, 
toast  and  fruit.  I  read  not  only  when 
I  eat,  but  also  when  I  rest  and  when  I 
work.  • 

The  explanation  of  that  last  is  simple. 
I  regularly  keep  up  one  subject  of  study. 
Then  I  compile  historical  tales  and 
write  nature-stories.  These  both  re- 
quire much  reading,  and  reading  with 
note-book  and  pencil.  I  read  for  local 
coloring  for  my  stories.  I  spend  mucli 
time  "looking  up"  various  things.  In 
addition  to  this  heavy  reading-  I  always 
have  something  lighter  under  way.  The 
book  I  finished  to-day  was  Henry  Seton 
Merriman's  "The  Sowers." 

Busy  wives  and  mothers  don't  read 
this  way.  It  is  bread  and  butter  with 
me.  It  is  also  the  work  God  gave  me 
in  place  of  home  ties  like  yours.  Then, 
it  is  a  joy  and  a  delight  I  cannot  put 
into  words. 

Head,  though.  Try  to  get  a  few  mo- 
ments each  day.  Go  over  the  newspa- 
pers, for  you  need  to  know  something 
of  the  progress  of  events  both  at  home 
and  abroad,.  (live  a  little  time  to  the 
magazines.  Uead  a  good  book  as  often 
as  possible.  By  a  good  book  I  do  not 
necessarily  mean  a  dry,  uninteresting 
one.  Neither  do  I  mean  a  novel  by  the 
"Duchess"  or  Bertha  M.  Clay.  Bead  the 
book — whether  it  be  novel  or  history — 
thoughtfully.  It  is  well  to  look  up 
words  that  are  new  to  yoti.  Your  ex- 
perience may  differ  from  mine,  but 
there  are  few  weeks  that  I  do  not  find 
an  entirely  new  word.  If  a  book  can 
lie  discussed  with  another  its  helpful- 
ness is  doubled. 

One  thing  more!  Bead  aloud  in  the 
family.  One  of  my  earliest  recollec- 
tions, and  one  of  my  most  pleasant 
ones,  is  of  the  long  winter  evenings  in 
my  home  when  father  or  mother  read 
aloud.  In  latter  years  the  reading  was 
done  by  the  children.  When  the  changes 
of  life  and  grim  death  had  scattered  the 
family  circle  I  still  read  aloud  to  the 
dear  little  invalid  mother,  and  finished 
the  evening's  simple  pleasure  with  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible.  Bead  to  and 
with  your  children.  You  can  form  their 
tastes.  Hope  Daring. 
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THE  BEST 


Christmas  Present 

TO  GIVE  A  MAN 


The  Young  Man  and  the  World 

And  other  papers— a  new  paper-covered  book,  containing  the  following  articles 
which  were  recently  printed  in'  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which 
created  such  a  demand  that  <back  numbers  were  bought  by  the  thousands 
by  employers  to  give  to  young  men. 

The  papers  in  this  little  book  are : 
Does  a  College  Education  Pay  ? 

By  Grover  Cleveland 

Former  President  of  the  United  States 
The  Young  Man  and  the  World 

By  Albert  J.  Beveridge 

United  States  Senator  from  Indiana 
Poverty  Mo  Bar  to  a  Public  Career 

By  John  J.  Ingalls 

Former  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas 
Getting  and  Keeping  a  Business  Position 

By  Robert  C.  Ogden 

New  York  Partner  of  John  Wanamaker 
The  Making  of  a  Railroad  Man 

By  J.  T.  Harahan 

General  Manager  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad 


This  Book  Sent  Free 


To  any  one  sending  Twenty=five  Cents 

for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  superbly  printed  and  illustrated  weekly  magazine,  with  250,000 
circulation,  regularly  published  every  week  for  172  years. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Publishers  of  THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOVRHJiL 


.75  STEEL  MILL, 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

ifyoulive  within500  miles 
of  Chicago,  (if  further, 
send  $1.00"),  cutthisad  out 
and  sendto  us,  and  we  will 
you  this,  THE  BEST  8-FOOT 
_£L   WINDMILL    MADE,  com- 
plete with  wheel,  vane,  chain,  wire  and  rod, 
l>>  freijjrli  (,  C.  0.  I). ,  ttubjertto  examination.  You 
can  examine  the  windmill  at  your  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  if  you  And  it  perfectly  satisfactory, 
exactly  as  represented,  oneof  the  best  «tcel  wind- 
mills made,  and  the  equal  of  mills  sold  by  others 
at  double  our  price,  pay  the  rail-  <g  j  A  7C 
road  agent  Our  Special  Offer  Price  $  1 1 1  I  v 
and  frei^htcharges(less  $1.  OOifsent  with  order) 
The  mill  weighs  835  pounds, and  the  freight 
will  average  $1.50  to  $2. DO  for  each  600  miles. 
OUR  $14.75  WINDMILL  is  one  ol 
the  highest  grade  uiillsmade.  Extreme- 
ly simple,  made  ol*  few  parti*,  cannot 
get  out  or  order.   Has  self  oiler  on  pit- 
man, positive  hrake,- wheel  makes  two 
and  one-half  revolutions  to  one  stroke 
of  the  pump,  responds  instantly  when 
thrown  in  or  out  of  gear,  can  be  used 
either  on  wood  or  steel  tower.  Guar- 
anteed the  easiest  running,  best,  strongest 
and  most  durable  mill  made. 
$14.75  painted;  $16.00  galvanized. 
CAR   QiA   QK  we  iurnieh  the 
rUII   OllitPU  liigheat  grade 
5S5-lb.,  80  foot,  all  steel  tower, 
1  complete    with    anchor  posts, 
[anchor  bolts  and  large  platform. 
The  tower  is  strongly  braced  with 
angle  steel  cross  gii'ts  from 
iirnttSN-   Voet  to  post  on  every  side 
^^pp'   and  on  the  bottom,  the 
^*  best  tower  construction 

possible.  Sent  anywhere  within  500  mllesof  Chicago 
without  deposit,  our  special  price  $14.95  and  freight 
charges  payable  when  received  and  found  satisfac- 
tory. At  $14.95  we  furnish  tower  painted;  if  gal- 
vanized, $16.30.  Complete  steel  mill  and  30-foot  steel  tower 
painted,  $20.10;  complete  tower  and  mill  galvanized,  £32.20. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  After  you  pay  the  rail- 
road agent  our  special  price,  you  cau  give  this  mill  80 
days*  trial  on  your  own  place,  and  if  it  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense 
of  freight  charges,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 

ONE  YEAR  BIN  DING  GUARANTEE.  Every  mill 
and  tower  Is  put  out  under  our  written,  binditigone  veiir  guarantee. 
With  care  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  PRICES  MAY  GO  UP.  Steel 
is  advancing  at  the  mills,  a  permanent  advance  in  steel 
will  advance  the  price  of  mills  and  towers  and  we  there- 
fore advise  you  to  order  at  once.   ORDER  TODAY.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Valuable  Christmas 


Presents  Free 


Our  new  Premium  List  has  a  liberal  array  of 
choice  articles  suitable  for  presents,  any  of  which 
you  can  get  without  any  cash  expense  whatever. 
It  is  Free.  Write  for  it  to-day  and  at  once  begin 
to  get  ready  for  Christmas. 

THE  CROWELL  AND  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


Only  One  Dollar 

For  Magnificent  Reproductions  of  a 

MILLION  DOLLARS 


WORTH  OF 


GRAND  PAINTINGS 


The  most  remarkable,  unique  and  costly  collection  of  pictures  ever  published  by  any 
magazine  in  the  world  will  be  issued  with  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  during  the  year 
1901.  They  will  be  reproductions  of  paintings  valued  at  over  One  Million  Dollars.  Never 
before  has  it  been  possible  to  obtain  in  this  way  copies  of  these  great  masterpieces  hav- 
ing all  the  artistic  touch  and  delicacy  of  the  originals.  Many  of  the  subjects  are  new  and 
have  been  seen  by  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  These  grand 
pictures  will  be  printed  from  new  plates  made  expressly  for  the  Woman's  Home  Companion. 
A  number  will  be  large,  suitable  and  worthy  of  an  elegant  frame  and  a  place  in  the  most 
refined  and  cultured  homes.  Among  these  grand  reproductions  will  be  gems  from  both 
private  and  public  Art  Galleries  of  Europe  and  America,  including  New  York,  Boston, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Florence,  London,  and  other  noted 
art  centers.  A  single  picture  will  often  be  worth  more  than  One  Dollar,  the  entire  cost 
of  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  and  yet  it  is  intended  to  furnish 
over  one  hundred  pictures  in  this  series  alone,  and  thus  give  our  subscribers  greater  value 
for  their  money  than  cap  be  obtained  jn  any  other  way. 

This  one  feature  will  be  worth  many  times  the  subscription  price,  and  yet  it  is  only 
one  of  the  many  new  attractions  for  next  year. 

Send  One  Dollar  at  once  for  one  year's  subscription  and  make  sure  of  obtaining  all 
the  reproductions  of  the  entire  million  dollars  worth  of  grand  paintings.  Address 

WOMAN'S    HOME   COMPANION,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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the;  farm  aind  rirbside 


December  1,  1900 


THE  LIBERAL  CORN  CROP  BEGINNING 
TO  MOVE 

The  splendid  corn  crop  is  now 
being-  harvested  rapidly,  and 
definite  estimates  of  the  rate 
of  the  yield  are  available.  The 
final  returns  by  counties,  sent  in  by 
"American  Agriculturist's"  correspon- 
dents, show  a  rate  slightly  below  that 
of  last  year's  big  outturn,  but  the  crop 
as  a  whole  is  nearly  as  heavy,  owing 
to  the  increased  acreage.  The  average 
yield  for  the  crop  of  the  United  States 
is  placed  at  25.6  bushels  an  acre,  against 
26.4  bushels  in  1899,  and  approximately 
23  bushels  in  1S9S.  On  the  estimated 
acreage,  slightly  revised  from  our  fig- 
ures named  in  July,  the  total  crop  is 
2,188,000,000  bushels,  against  2,207,000,- 
000  in  1899  and  1,S6S,000,000  in  1898. 

Conditions  at  time  of  harvest  are  sub- 
stantially as  noted  in  "American  Agri- 
culturist's" September  15th  report, 
which  then  anticipated  the  yield,  nam- 
ing the  probable  crop  as  2,100,000,000 
bushels.  Farmers  have  complained 
some  of  the  unsatisfactory  weather, 
but  October  conditions  were  in  the 
main  favorable  for  havesting.  Owing 
to  the  general  belief  in  reduced  farm 
stocks  of  old  corn  the  trade  has  shown 
no  fear  of  the  present  good  yield. 

The  following  statement  shows  the 
estimated  acreage  of  corn,  yield  an 
acre  and  total  crop  bjr  states: 

THE  CORN  CROP  OF  1900  BY  STATES 


STATES 

ACRES 

t    PER  1 
1  ACRE  1 

BUSHELS 

 I 


New  York 
Pennsylvania 

Texas  

Arkansas 
Tennessee 
West  Virginia 
Kentucky 

Ohio   

Michigan 
Indiana  . 
Illinois  .. 
Wisconsin   .  . . 
Minnesota  .  . . 

Iowa  

Missouri   

Kansas   

Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota, 
California 

Oregon  , 

Washington  .. 
Other  , 


494,000 
1,314,000 
4,370,000 
2,434.000 
3,268.000 
710,000 
3,196,000 
3.415,000 
1,246,000 
4.371,000 
8,095,000 
1,532,000 
1,109,000 
8,868,000 
6,630,000 
7,469,000 
8,023.000 
15,000 
1,130,000 
49,000 
18.000 
10,000 
17,510,000 


|  30.9 
|  29.8 
|  19.7 
|  18.8 
|  18.0 
j  24.0 
|  26.0 
|  36.4 
|  34.2 
j  35.8 
I  34.7 
|  35.1 
|  35.4 
|  40.1 
j  27.7 
|  18.7 
I  27.0 
|  18.9 
|  28.8 
|  20.5 
|  25.9 
|  23.9 
j  12.3 


15. 

39, 

86. 

45, 

58. 

17. 

83. 
124, 

42 
156 
280, 

53, 

39 
355, 
183 
139, 
216 

32 
1 


Total. 


I 
I 

|  215 

-I- 


264,600 
157,200 
089,000 
759,200 
824,000 
040,000 
096,000 
306,000 
613,200 
481,800 
896,500 
773,200 
258,600 
606,800 
651,000 
670,300 
621,000 
283,500 
544,000 
004,500 
466,200 
239,000 
373,000 


1899 
1898 
1897 


 1- 

85,276,000  [  25.6  |  2,188*18,600 

I  I 

83,677,000  |  26.4  j  2,207,473,000 
81,625,000  1  22.9  |  1,868,120,000 
82,720,000  |  22.0  |  1,823,343,000 


— American  Agriculturist. 

a. 

ORANGE  CROPS 

Statistics  of  the  coming  orange  crops 
in  California  and  Florida  are  interest- 
ing. In  Florida  the  railway  men  are 
figuring  on  a  crop  of  1,000,000  boxes, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  since  the 
great  freeze  in  1895.  The  crop  of  1894 
was  6,000,000  boxes,  so  the  state  'ex- 
pects this  year  to  attain  one  sixth  of 
her  old-time  bumper  crop.  California 
has  ceased  to  count  her  crop  by  boxes, 
and  to  compare  Florida's  crop  with 
ours  it  may  be  estimated  that  it  would 
make,  say  2,750  car-loads.  The  Los 
Angeles  "Herald"  says  that  the  Califor- 
nia shipments  for  the  crop  year  which 
closes  this  week  will  be  about  17,800 
car-loads,  a  gain  of  about  seventy-eight 
per  cent  over  the  production  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  over  the  crop  of  two  years  ago. 
It  is  now  very  generally  conceded  that 
there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  produc- 
tion during  the  coming  year  if  every- 
thing moves  well  from  this  time  on. 
The  coming  crop  is  now  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  23,000  to  25,000  car-loads 
of  oranges  and  lemons,  with  a  growing 
disposition  to  accept  the  latter  figure. — 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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BRITISH  MUTTON 

British  consumers  of  mutton  are  in- 
creasing and  their  flocks  decreasing. 
The  latest  returns  show  that  the  Brit- 
ish flock  is  now  considerably  less  than 
the  average  of  such  a  decade  as  the 
seventies.  It  seems  clear  that  Great 
Britain  has  reached  the  limit  of  its 
capacity  to  produce  mutton. — National 
Stockman  and  Farmer. 


THE  GROUT  BILL 

The  Grout  Bill  failed  to  pass  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  but  December 
6th  is  the  date  set  for  it  to  be  taken  up 
at  the  coming  session.  That  it  ought 
to  become  a  law  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  one  who  understands 
the  needs  of  the  dairy  interests  of  this 
country. 

So  many  mentions  have  been  made 
in  the  agricultural  and  dairy  papers  of 
the  importance  of  every  dairyman  wri- 
ting the  congressman  from  his  own  con- 
gressional district  that  it  may  seem 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  in  this  letter; 
yet  reference  is  so  made,  and  because 
it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
and  there  is  such  an  amount  of  capital 
pitted  against  the  passage  of  the  Grout 
Bill  that  no  stone  should  be  left  un- 
turned by  its  friends.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  doing  too  much  to  secure  its 
passage,  if  done  honestly  and  discreetly. 

The  friends  of  oleomargarine  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Grout  Bill  and  all  other 
legislation  having  for  its  object  the 
requirements  that  it  and  similar  bogus 
products  be  sold  for  what  they  really 
are  have  the  great  advantage  of  great 
wealth  to  aid  them  in  the  support  of 
their  claims,  both  as  regards  their  own 
product  and  as  regards  the  character 
and  object  of  the  Grout  Bill,  especially 
the  latter. 

The  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Grout  Bill  have  been  expended  in  sev- 
eral directions,  but  the  one  quite  as 
noticeable  as  any  is  in  deceiving  the 
general  public  as  to  its  real  nature. 
They  would  have  the  non-dairying  pub- 
lic understand  that  the  object  of  the 
Grout  Bill  is  to  tax  oleomargarine  ten 
cents  a  pound,  and  thereby  drive  it  out 
of  the  market,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  poor  man,  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  genuine  butter. 

Now,  the  facts  are — as  readers  of  agri- 
cultural papers  know — that  if  oleomar- 
garine is  colored  in  a  way  to  resemble 
pure  butter  the  tax  is  to  be  ten  cents 
a  pound.  But  if  not  so  colored  it  is  to 
be  one  fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  as  re- 
membered. If  the  makers  of  oleomar- 
garine want  to  help  the  poor  man,  let 
them  not  only  put  their  product  on  the 
market  for  what  it  is,  but  also  make  it 
impossible  for  the  retailer  to  do  other- 
wise. 

Xo  one  believes  that  the  average 
maker  of  oleomargarine  will  violate  the 
present  law  by  selling  oleomargarine 
for  anything  other  than  what  it  is.  But 
the  trouble  comes  later  when  the  re- 
tailer palms  it  off  for  genuine  butter, 
which  he  can  easily  do  because  of  its 
close  resemblance  to  that  product  of 
the  dairy.  When  the  trouble  is  cor- 
rected the  "poor  man,"  for  whose  wel- 
fare the  friends  of  oleomargarine  evince 
such  great  anxiety,  will  be  able  to  buy 
that  product  several  cents  lower  a 
pound  than  he  has  thus  far  been  obliged 
to  pay,  and  then  he  will  not  buy  it  un- 
less he  prefers  it  to  butter,  because  the 
latter  will  cost  more. — Boston  Globe. 


COMPENSATION 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  what 
Emerson  is  driving  at  part  of  the  time 
in  his  "Essays,"  and  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  feelings  of  the  man  who  orig- 
inated the  story  that  when  that  great 
philosopher  was  viewing  the  Great 
Sphinx  of  Egypt  it  deliberately  winked 
at  him,  recognizing  that  they  were  two 
,of  a  kind.  But  his  "Essays"  are  help- 
ful, for  all  that,  if  one  believes  only  the 
part  that  he  should  believe.  After  read- 
ing the  one  on  "Compensation"  the  oth- 
er day  1  turned  back  and  accepted  fully 
this  statement:  "For  everything  j'ou 
have  missed  you  have  gained  some- 
thing else;  and  for  everything  you  gain 
you  lose  something."  That  made  the 
world  look  pretty  smooth.  But  it  is 
poor  philosophy  that  will  not  work  out 
in  the  small  details  of  life.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  I  have  found  that 
the  "white  grub"  had  literally  eaten  up 
two  acres  of  my  wheat.  It  was  old 
meadow-land.  That  ground  has  pro- 
duced more  meat  in  the  form  of  grubs 
than  it  could  have  done  in  pork  or  beef. 
Where  is  the  compensation?  Teaching 
dependence?  The  drought  did  that. 
What  are  white  grubs  good  for,  any- 
way? They  do  hundreds  of  dollars 
damage  here  every  year,  injuring  pota- 
toes, wheat  and  meadows. — Alva  Agee, 
in  National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 


MOST  PERFECT 
SEWING 

MACHINE 


THE  FINEST — SMOOTHEST  RUNNING- 

No.  9  ARLINGTON 

FULL  BALL  BEARING. 

Highest  Grade,  Highest  Arm,  Richest  Golden 
Oak  Finish,  Inlaid   Marquetry  Decorations. 

DROP  HEAD 
S  DRAWERS 

ADVANCE   NO  MONEY. 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  best  constructed, 
strongest,  easiest  running,  finest  appearing  and 
most  reliable,  high-grade  sewing  machine  inthe 
world,  cut  out  this  adv.  and  send  it  to  us,  write 
your  name,  post  office  address  and  railroad 
shipping  point  plainly,  we  will  then  ship  this 
splendid  machine  by  freight  C  O.D.  for  examination 
Give  It  a  searching  critical  Inspection  at  your  freight 
depot;  if  you  find  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  $21)  00 
better  in  quality  than  any  machine  any  other  house  can 
sell  you,  pay  the  agent  our  low  price  $15.45  and  freight 
charges  and  the  machine  is  yours,  otherwise  the  agent 
will  return  it  to  us  we  standing  freight  charges  both  ways. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  act  In  good  faith. 

lTHE  ball  bearings 

^prevent  taction  and  afford  abso- 
Y  ute  ease  to  the  operator.  The 
1 .  balls  are  large  size  made  from 
.flue  tool  steel  and  run  in 
'an  oil  tempered  steel  cup 
which  is  adjustable. 

ALL  ATTACHMENTS  FREE. 

We  furnish  m  a  metal  lined  plush 
case  without  extra  charge  the  fol- 
lowingnicke!  steel  foot  attachments; 
One  ruffler  or  gatherer,  one  shirring  plate,  one  binder, 
set  of  fourhemmers  different  widths  up  to  %  of  an  inch, 
one  tucker,  one  braider,one  quilter,  one  attachment 
foot,  one  thread  cutter,  also  foot  hemmer  and  feller, 
needles,  bobblns,screw  drivers,  oil  can,  oil  and  instruc- 
tion book, 

THE  HEAD  na3  P0sitlTe  four  motion  feed.  No  rat- 
tling springs  used.  It  makes  a  double 
lock  stitch;  is  noiseless;  has  round  tool  steel  needle  bar, 
self- threading  shuttle,  self-setting  needle,  automatic 
bobbin  winder,  automatic  tension  release,  improved 
loose  wheel,  patent  dress  guard  and  belt  controller. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

In  filling:  your  order,  we  hare  the  machines,  thou- 
sands of  them,  all  tested&crated  ready  for  shipment. 

CASH  BUYERS' 

Oub  References 


Doctor* 

praise 

this 

Machine 
for  its 
easy 
running 
qualities 


Guaranteed  for  20  Years 


GOLDEN  OAK-  INLAID.  FOLDING  CABINET. 

The  substantial  and  beautiful  appearance  of  the  cabinet 
with  its  inlaid  marquetry  decorations  will  please  you 
greatly.  The  woodwork  is  of  choice  quarter  sawed 
oak,  thoroughly  seasoned,  kiln  dried,  hand  rubbed 
and  polished  to  a  rich  piano  finish.  When  the  machine 
is  closed  it  becomes  an  attractive  stand  or  center  table. 

GRANDEST  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

At$15.45we  are  offering  the  finest 
Family   Sewing   Machine  that 
skilled  workmen  and  expensive,  severely  tested 
materials  can   produce.    Positively  equal  to  ma- 
chines sold  by  dealers  and  agents  for  $50.00.  We 
3  different  styles  from  £C|  UP- 


«1 


Write  for  new  catalogue,  it's  free 

UNION,  158-164  W".  VanBuren  St.,  Dept.  A-7,  CHICAGO 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  (largest  bank  in  U.S.)  or  any  express  company  in  Chicago. 


BALL  BAND  Rubber' BOOTS 

Keep  In  the  Warmth— Keep  out  the  Wet 

The  Ball  Band  trade  mark  on  wool  and  rubber  boots  is  a  guarantee  of 
superior  quality.  They  give  more  comfort  and  longer  service  than  any  other 
aake.  The  Ball  Band  is  the  only  All-knit  wool  boot  and  the  rubbers  are 
made  from  the  highest  grade  rubber — not  the  product  of  a  Trust, 
'nsist  on  getting  the  Ball  Band  goods  from  your  dealer  and 
you  are  sure  of  the  best.   Made  by 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


For 
all 
who 
have 
Weak 
Lungs 


An  old  physician,  re- 
tired from  practice, 
had  placed  in  his 
hands  by  an  East  In- 
dia missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  veg- 
etable remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent 
cure  of  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat 
and  Lang  Affections, 
also  a  positive  and 
radical  cure  for  Ner- 
vous Debility  and  all 
Nervous  'Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  won- 
derful curative  powers 
in  thousands  of  cases, 
and  desiring  to  relieve 
human  suffering  I  will 
send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it,  this 
recipe,  in  German, 
French  or  English, 
with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and 
using.  Sent  by  mail, 
by  addressing,  with 
stamp,  naming  the 
paper. 

W.  A.  N0YES, 

847  Powers'  Block, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AN  ASTHMA  CURE  AT  LAST 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  the 
discovery  of  a  positive  cure  for  Asthma,  in 
the  wonderful  Kola  Plant,  a  new  botanic 
product  found  on  the  Congo  Eiver,  West 
Africa.  The  cures  wrought  by  it  in  the 
worst  cases  are  really  marvelous.  Sufferers 
of  twenty  to  fifty  years'  standing  have  been 
at  once  restored  to  health  by  the  Kola  Plant. 
Among  others,  many  ministers  of  the  gospel 
testify  to  its  wonderful  powers.  Eev.  J.  L. 
Combs,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  was  per- 
haps the  worst  case,  and  was  cured  by  the 
Kola  Plant  after  fifty  years'  suffering.  Mr. 
Alfred  C.  Lewis,  Washington,  D.  C,  editor 
of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  gives  similar  tes- 
timony, as  do  many  others.  To  prove  to 
you  beyond  doubt  its  wonderful  curative 
power,  the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  No.  1164 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  send  a  large  case 
of  the  Kola  Compound  free  by  mail  to 
every  reader  of  the  Fash  and  Fireside 
who  suffers  from  any  form  of  Asthma. 
They  only  ask  in  return  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  tell  your  neighbors  about 
it.  You  should  surely  try  it,  as  it  costs 
you  nothing. 


THE  "1900 


WASHER 


»»  BALL- 
BEARING 
ON  THIRTY  DATS'  FREE  TRIAL 

FREIGHT  PAID. 
NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  IN  AD- 
VANCE. 
It  does  any  work  that  can  be  done 
by  hand,  better,  quicker  and  easier. 
Write  for  booklet. 

"  1900  "  WASHER  CO. 
32  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Safer  to  ^nnw{  with  an  ax  than 
cut  your  LUKllJ  a  razor— less 
danger  of  blood-  »  f*_rf1  <alv(» 
poisoning.   Lse  i*  Vylll  II  juItC 

instead.  15c.  From  druggists  or  by  mail. 
GIANT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Reliable  Agents  Wanted 


ry  county  to  supply  the  people  with  tile  "HOME 
tDY,"  the  best  family  medicine  on  the  market, 
and   steadv  employment   to  right  parties. 

"   UOKiN,  LEWISBUKG,  OHIO. 


in  ev 
REM*! 
Good  pay 
Address  GEORGE 


our 


to 


1901 

Pan=American 
Exposition 

[  Big  Four  Route  in  connection  with  1 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and 
New  York  Central  R.R.  offers  the  finest  I 
I  equipped  train  service  at  frequent  in-  f 
Itervals  to  Buffalo  from  South  &  West.J 
M.  E.  Ingalts,  President. 
Warren  J.  Lynch,  Genl.  Pass.  Agt. 
W.P.Deppe,  A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati. 


ORCHARD  PROFIT 

/l.i'ncmrta  nnnn   wnrWiner  all  rhp 


depends  upon  -working  all  the 
fruit  into  a  salable  product.  Cider 
for  instance.   If  good,  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 

CIDER 
PRESS 

Made  In  varying  slxes$  hand  and  power, 
ttet  our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO 
6  Main  Street,  Sit.  GUead,  Ohio. 


HYDRAULIC 


SAVE  FEED. 

Feed  is  fuel  to  the  animal  economy.  It 
Is  burned  up  to  supply  internal  heat.  If  it  is 
heated  (cooked)  before  it  goes  into  the  ani- 
mal's stomach  it  saves  that  much  fuel  (feed). 

Electric  Feed  Cookers 

save  Iced,  save  money  and  produce 
better  results.  Made  of  beet  cast  iron 
with  steel  linings ;  boiler  made  of  eilra  heavy 
galvanized  skel.  Cspacity'-'Sto  luUgallons. 
I  Circular  and  price  free. 

£UctricWheelCo.,Box  96,Quincy,lll, 


BOYS&GIRLS 

Men  and  Women — Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles, 
Skates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREE  fori 
selling  20  packets  of  our  PREMIUM  FLOWER  SEEDSg 
at  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  namel 
and  address  and  we  mail  you  *J0  packets  with  pre- 
mium list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
tlie  l-'.OO  and  we  will  forward  the  premium  you  select.  Pon't 
missthis  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  to^ay.  Address, 
WESTEHN  SEEU  HOUSE,  ?  Hill  St.,  -Hoy  wood.lU. 


Oil  Cure  for  Cancer 

Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  has  discovered  a  combination  of 
oils  that  readily  cure  cancer,  catarrh,  tumors  and 
malignant  skin  diseases.  He  has  cured  thousands 
of  persons  within  the  last  eight  years,  over  one 
hundred  of  whom  were  physicians.  Readers  hav- 
ing friends  afflicted  should  cut  this  out  and  send 
it  to  them.  Book  sent  free  giving  particulars  and 
prices  of  Oils.  Address  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye,  Box  25, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  

Improved  and  unimproved  I-ands 
in  any  part  of  the  State:  (Treat 
bargains  in  Southern  California. 
Also  California  Lands  in  Excliange  for  Eastern  Proper- 
lies.  INTERNATIONAL  COLONY  CO.,  \V.  C.  RICH- 
ARDS, Slanager,  1123  St.  James  Building,  New  York. 

Parties  desiring  position 
a6  general  agent  to  lian- 
_  die  block  of  counties 
on  commission  will  do  well  lo  at  once  correspond  with 
The  Ohio  Formers  Fertilizer  Co.,  Columhus,  Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL  AGENTS 


DECEMBJiK  1,  1000 
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FARM  SELECTIONS. 

EXPANSION  AND  RICE  CULTURE 

SINCE  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  demand  for  an 
open-door  policy  in  China  the 
agricultural  circles  of  the  United 
States  have  manifested  much  interest 
in  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
cultivation  of  rice. 

The  present  statistics  on  this  subject 
are  unsatisfactory  but  interesting'.  The 
World's  consumption  of  rice  is  enor- 
mous. It  constitutes  the  principal  food- 
stuff of  China  and, Japan,  and  one  of 
the ,  principal  cereal  foods  of  India, 
Egypt,  Siam  and  the  Philippines-,  and 
the  combined  population  of  these  coun- 
tries is  more  than  half  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  globe. 

Here  is  a  magnificent  market,  and  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned 
practically  an  unentered  field.  We  now 
produce  about  seventy  thousand  tons 
annually  and  consume  twice,  that 
amount.  Whether  we  can  profitably 
produce  the  whole  domestic  supply  nec- 
essary and  force  an  entrance  into  East- 
ern markets  depends  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  employing-  machine  methods 
and  Western  methods  of  production  to 
a  degree  sufficient  to  offset  the  lower 
cost  of  labor  in  the  Orient.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  last  century  this  was  done 
for  cotton  cloth;  the  first  quarter  of  the 
next  century  may  see  it  done  for  rice. 

In  the  United  States  labor  costs  more 
than  in  the  East,  but  it  is  also  more 
productive,  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  the  American 
'laborer  in  southwestern  Louisiana  or 
Texas  can  farm  about  sixteen  times  as 
Ihuch  rice-land  as  the  laborer  of  Spain 
or  Italy,  twenty  limes  as  much  as  the 
Egyptian  laborer,  1wenty-five  times  as 
much  as  the  East-Indian,  and  thirty 
times  as  much  as  the  Chinese.  Farm 
labor  thus  costs  less  for  a  given  yield 
in  America  than  in  any  other  rice-grow- 
ing- country. 

American  labor  is  more  productive 
because  it  works  with  American  ma- 
chinery. Instead  of  a  sickle'the  farmer 
Frequently  cuts  the  grain  with  a  reap- 
ing-machine; instead  of  flailing  or 
treading-  it  out  he  threshes  it  with  a 
steam-thresher;  instead  of  pounding  it 
in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle  he  hulls  and 
cleans  it  in  a  modern  mill,  where  a  few 
men  and  a  few  machines  clean  and  pol- 
ish as  much  rice  in  a  day  as  five  thou- 
sand men  could  do  with  the  primitive 
tub  and  pounder  still  used  in  the  East. 

Rice  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  cul- 
tivation on  a  large  scale.  To  raise  it 
successfully  the  farmer  must  have  at  his' 
command  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
of  uniform  temperature  and  under  such 
control  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  right 
(piant ities  at  the  right  times.  These 
conditions  are  best  secured  by  power- 
ful pumping  machinery  and  extensive 
irrigation-works,  and  the  result  is  syste- 
matized production  on  a  large  scale.  In 
such  industries  American  people  lead. 

There  are  several  other  reasons  for 
believing  that  we  are  to  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  rice.  "Hitherto  we  have  been 
cultivating  a  very  expensive  and  unde- 
sirable variety,  but  recently  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  [imported  a  large 
supply  of  Japan,  or  Kiusiu,  rice,  which 
yields  about  one  fourth  more  to  the 
acre  and  loses  about  one  fourth  less  in 
milling  than  Honduras  rice,  the  usual 
American  variety. 

Moreover,  it  looks  as  if  rice-straw  will 
become  a  valuable  commercial  product. 
The  price  of  paper,  particularly  of  the 
grade  used  by  newspapers,  has  of  late 
been  steadily  rising.  To  meet  the  im- 
mense demand  for  cheap  paper  exten- 
sive experiments  have  been  conducted, 
with  the  object  of  inventing  a  cheaper 
method  of  manufacturing  paper  from 
rice-straw.  These  experiments  are  said 
to  promise  success. 

All  these  facts  point  to  a  cheaper  and 
larger  production  in  the  South  and  in 
other  suitable  regions.  From  1ST9  to 
1889  the  yield  an  acre  in  the  United 
States  increased  twenty-six  per  cent; 
In  recent  years  a  number  of  Northern 
farmers  have  undertaken  the  cultivation 
of  rice  with  modern  machinery  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  their  success  has  stimulated 
the  ttidustry  in  Texas  and  elsewhere. — 
Department  of  Interior. 


FALL  CALVES 

The  only  material  point  of  difference 
between  rearing  fall  calves  and  spring 
calves  is  due  to  weather  and  character 
of  food.  Winter  weather  is  less  favor- 
able to  that  outdoor  exercise  so  condu- 
cive to  health  and  growth.  During  the 
greater  part  pf  the  winter  months,  on 
farms  north  of  the  Ohio,  calves  have  to 
be  kept  under  cover.  This  entails  con- 
siderably more  care  and  labor  than  is 
required  for  calves  in  the  spring1.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  are  advantages  in  the 
management  of  fall  calves  that  make 
tip  for  this. 

When  a  calf  is  dropped  it  is  natural 
and  motherly  for  the  dam  to  lick  it;  if 
she  does  not  do  so  readily  a  little  salt 
sprinkled  on  the  calf  may  induce  her  to 
do  her  duty.  If  she  still  persists,  then 
the  attendant  should  wipe  the  calf  off 
dry  with  straw  or  a  clean  cloth  and 
place  it  in  a  dry  place.  The  calf  should 
be  left  with  the  dam  until  she  ceases  to 
give  colostrum.  The  colostrum  is  na- 
ture's medicine  for  setting  the  calf's 
bowels  in  healthy  action. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  calf 
sucks  at-  least  foul-  times  a  day.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
calf  should  be  separated  from  its  dam 
and  given  quarters  of  its  own.  These 
quarters  must  be  clean  and  dry.  At 
this  time  the  calf  should  be  taught  to 
drink,  getting-  whole  milk.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  a  little  skim-milk  may 
be  added  to  the  whole  milk.  The  skim- 
milk  should  be  reinforced  by  something 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  cream-fat 
it  has  lost.  Linseed-meal  is  perhaps 
the  best  for  quite  young  calves.  The 
rate  of  addition  is  about  two  per  cent — 
two  pounds  of  linseed-meal  cooked  to  a 
jelly  to  each  one  hundred  pounds  of 
milk.  Corn-meal  and  ground  oats  may 
also  be  used  with  satisfaction.  The 
skim-milk  should  always  be  fed  warm 
and  sweet.  Sour  milk  is  so  much  poison. 

When  the  calf  begins  to  chew  its  cud 
it  has  developed  its  fourth  stomach,  and 
may  be  fed  small  portions  of  solid  food. 
This  should  be  selected  and  regulated 
to  secure  healthful  growth  without  lay- 
ing- on  fat.  Wherever  a  Jersey  herd  is 
kept  there  should  be  a  calf-shed  large 
enough  for  all  the  calves.  Each  calf 
should  have  a  separate  stanchion,  to 
protect  it  from  interference  of  others 
and  keep  it  from  wasting  its  food. 
Calves  should  be  gentled  from  birth 
and  accustomed  to  being  handled. 
Treated  this  way  heifers  do  not  need  to 
be  broken  in  to  milk;  they  come  to  it 
naturally. — A.  Baker,  in  Jersey  Bulletin. 

a 

COMMERCE  FOLLOWING  ANNEXATION 

The  growth  of  our  commerce  with 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  years  1899 
and  1900  has  been  phenomenal.  In  1890 
the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  $1,711,417,  and  in 
1897  were  $4,090,07"),  showing  no  growth 
from  1S90  to  1S97.  In  1890  the  imports 
into  the  United  States  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  were  $12,312,098,  and  in 
1S97  were  $13,687,799. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed 
at  Washington  June  16,  1897,  so  that  all 
the  commerce  of  the  fiscal  year  1898 
felt  the  effect  of  that  step.  In  that 
year  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  $5,907,155, 
an  increase  of  twenty-seven  per  cent 
over  1897,  when  they  amounted  to  $4,- 
61)0,075.  The  treaty  was  ratified  and 
sovereignty  over  the  islands  formally 
transferred  to  the  United  States  on 
August  12.  189S,  thus  bringing  practi- 
cally all  of  the  fiscal  year  1S99  within 
the  period  following  the  complete  an- 
nexation. The  exports  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted 
to  $9,305,470,  an  increase  of  over  fifty 
pel-  cent.  On  the  import  side  the  year 
189S  showed  an  increase  of  three  and 
one-half  millions  over  1S97,  and  the  year 
1900  showed  another  increase  of  three 
and  one  half  millions  over  1S98  and 
1899— Omaha  Bee. 

% 

RURAL  TELEPHONES 

Just  figure  on  the  cost  of  a  telephone 
line  extending  from  your  farm  to  town, 
talk  it  over  with  those  along-  the  line 
who  would  be  glad  to  go  in  with  you, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  that  you 
haven't  had  a  phone  long  ago.  In  many 
cases  the  poles  and  labor  can  be  fur- 
nished without  actual  outlay. — Farm 
Journal. 


1 1  ere  is  a  bright  boy  in  Crestline,  Ohio. 
In  writing  of  his  work  for  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  lie  says: 

"When  1  saw  your  ad' 
vertisement  I  knew  that 
there  was  a  good  chance 
to  earn  some  money, 
which  I  wanted.  I  sold 
my  first  ten  copies  easily 
and  then  started  to  work 
for  new  customers.  My 
order  has  grown  until  I 
now  sell  more  than  sixty 
a  week.  1  deliver  all  the 
copies  on  Friday,  after 
school  closes,  and  on 
Saturday.  In  addition 
to  selling  single  copies  I 
have  earned  about 
$12.00  by  taking  yearly 
subscriptions." 


T30YS  we  set  you  up  in  business.   We  want 
boys  for  Agents  in  every  town  to  sell 

The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

(of  Philadelphia) 

A  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  maga- 
zine, published  weekly  at  5  cents  the  copy.' 


"We  will  furnish  you  with  ten  copies  the 

first  week  free  of  charge  ;  you  can  then 
send  us  the  wholesale  price  for  as  many 
as  you  find  you  can  sell  for  the  next  week. 

You  can  find  many  people  who  will  be 
glad  to  patronize  a  bright  boy,  and  will 
agree  to  buy  of  you  every  week  if  you  de- 
liver it  regularly  at  house,  store  or  office. 

You  can  build  up  a  regular  trade  in  a 
short  time;  permanent  customers  who 
will  buy  every  week.  You  can  thus 
make  money  without  interfering  with 
your  school  duties,  and  be  independent. 

Send  for  Full  Particulars.     Remember  that 

The  Saturday  Evening  PpST  is  172  years 
old;  the  oldest  paper  in  the  United  States,  es- 
tablished in  1728  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  has 
the  best  writers  of  the  world  contributing  to  its 
columns.  So  popular  that  a  hundred  thousand 
new  subscribers  were  added  to  its  list  the  past 
year.  ADDRESS 
ThcCurtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


863  THIRTY  5EVEN  YEARS  ACO  I900 


We  originated  the  now  world  famous  O.  I.  C.  hogs 
and  established  our  present  business.  "We  are  Btillin 
buBineas  and  the  O.  I.  C's.  continue  as  in  the  pa6t,  the 
best  general  purpose  hog  known.  They  are  less  liable 
to  disease  than  others,  too.  They  have  constitutions. 
We  send  a  sample  pair  of  our 

Famous  O.  0.  C.  HOGS  ON  TIME 
and  allow  you  agency  if  you  write  promptly.  Two  of 
these  famous  hogs  weighed  2,i$i6  lbs.  Write  today. 

L.  if.  MUM  CO.,  101  Gniad  Arcade,  Cleveland, 0. 


^ietz  Lanterns*        Jp^m,  8 

One  great  point  about  alt 
our  Lanterns  is  their  absolute 
SAFETY.  No  burning  barns 
caused  by  our  Lanterns* 

Send  for  our  free  pocket 
catalogue* 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 


When  y  ok  buy  a  Lantern 
first  see  the  word 

"dietz."      83  Latght  Street, 


Established  1840,  New  York 


FREE 


This  beautiful  Jewel  Casket  ia  silk 
lined,  has  a  hinged  cover  and  con- 
tains all  of  the  following  pieces  of 
jewelry:  Gold  Watch  Chain  and 
Charm,  Bracelet  and  Locket,4  Scarf 
Pins,  (Diamond,  Turquoise,  Kuby, 
Emerald),  Genuine  Electric  Diamond  Ring,  Plain  Gold 
Ring,PairCun!Buttons,5  Stick  Pins, (Fly,  Butterfly,  Horse- 
shoe, Marlowe.3  Hearts)  .Enameled  Brooch,  Trilby  Heart, 
Emerald  Belt  Pin  and  3  Beauty  Pins.  This  jewelry  is  fine 
gold  plated,  and  the  stones  are  exquisite  imitations  of  the 
precious  gems  they  represent.  You  can  get  this  beautiful 
Jewel  Casket  with  the  twenty-two  pieces  of  fine  jewelry 
absolutely  free  for  selling  only  eight  boxes  of  our  Ounce 
of  Prevention  Tablets,  The  Great  Cold  Remedy  and  Headache  Cure.  Cures  Cold  in  One  Day!  Relieves  Headache  at 
Once!  If  you  agree  to  sell  only  eight  boxes  at  25  cents  a  box,  write  to-day.  and  we  will  send  you  the  tablets  by  mail 
postpaid.  When  sold  send  us  the  money,  $2.00,  and  we  will  send  you  this  beautiful  premium,  exactly  as  described  same 
day  money  is  received.  If  you  do  not  sell  all  of  the  tablets,  we  will  send  you  two  pieces  of  jewelry  for  each  box  sold. 
This  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  get  a  charming  assoitment  of  elegant  jewelry  for  a  very  little  work.   Write  to-day  to 

NATIONAL.  MEDICINE  CO.,  Lock  Box  17  M,  1010  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


A  perfect  timekeeper  and  equal  in  appearance  to 

A  $25.00  WATCH  and  CHAIN 

The  handsomest  genuine  gold  plated  watch  on  the  market.  Double  hunting  case  SOLID  COLD 
PATTERN  of  engraving.  Elegantly  finished  jeweled  movement,  stem  wind  arid  Stern  set  and 
\  absolutely  guaran-  CDCC  With  lady's  size  watch  we  send  free  a  beautiful  r,u  inch  lorg- 
f  teed  for  live  years.  I  ItCEi  nette  chain,  and  with  gent's  size  watch  a  handsome  12  inch 
gent's  vest  chain.  CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  the  watch  and  chain  to  you  by  ex  press  for  examination  ;  you  examine  them  at  the  express  office 
and  if  as  represented  pay  express  agent  our  special  introductory  price  $3.98  and  it  is  yours  Only  one 
watch  and  chain  to  each  QTjstomer  at  this  price.  Mention  in  your  letter  whether  you  want  CENTS 
OR  LADI  ES  SIZE  and  order  today  as  we  will  ship  samples  at  this  reduced  price  for  00  days 

only.  Address    R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  352=356  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 

American  Farm  Company 

PRODUCER    TO  CONSUMER 

Well-defined  plan  for  pooling  interests  ot  American  fanners.  To  improve  farm  methods,  to  interchange  Live  Stock 
and  Seed,  to  mill  ami  market  Farm  Products,  to  manufacture  farm  appliances,  to  conduct  unlimited  number  of 
farms  as  one,  to  build  and  maintain  elevators,  to  control  prices,  grant  privileges  and  pay  dividends. 

ORGANIZERS  WANTED  to  enroll  Share-Holders,  arrange  for  the  forwarding  and  distribution  of  products  of 
Farms.  Mills  and  Factories. 

FARMERS  AXI>  AtlK.VTS  OF  EXECUTIVE  A1ULITY  SHOULD  APPLY  AT  ONCE.  The  employment 
is  permanent,  lucrative  and  honorable.  AMERICAN  FA  KM  COMPANY,  Jinftnlo,  New  York. 
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THE  FARM  AIND 


December  1,  1900 


Free  upon  Request— Full  Announcement 
of  the  1901  Volume,  and  Sample 
Copies  of  the  Paper. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 
THAT  IS  RENEWED  EVERY 
WEEK  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

The  Youth's  Companion, 

No  other  gift  costing  only  $1.75  will  give  so  many- 
persons    so    much   pleasure  for  so  long  a  time. 


•  2*^*1 


THOSE  who  subscribe  now,  sending  $1.75,  a  year's  subscription  price,  with 
this  slip  or  the  name  of  this  publication,  will  receive  all  the  issues  of  The 
Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1900,  including  the  Double  Holiday 
Numbers,  FREE,  and  then  the  issues  for  fifty-two  weeks,  a  full  year,  until 
January  i,  1902.  This  Offer  includes  the  gift  of  the  new  "  Puritan  Girl  "  Calendar, 
lithographed  in  twelve  colors  and  gold  from  exquisite  designs  painted  expressly 
for  The  Companion.  It  is  sold  to  non-subscribers  for  50  cents. 
RI76 


The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 


Extraordinary 
Offer  


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

To  J 902,  including  the  Double  Holiday  Numbers  for  two  years,  the  "  Puritan  Girl " 
Calendar,  lithographed  in  twelve  colors  and  gold  (an  exquisite  and  dainty  gift),  and 

THE   FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


BOTH  PAPERS 
TO  JANUARY  I,  1902, 
FOR  ONLY 

$2>oo 
In  Advance 


Address  THE  CROWELL  &   KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Salt  and  Pepper  Shaker 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  This  Set  for  Only  


Both  Given  for  TWO  Yearly 
Subscriptions 

These  shakers  are  2|  inches 
high  by  li  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  a  good  proportion  and 
make  a  good-sized  shaker.  They 
are  neatly  embossed,  the  bottom 
up  to  the  embossing  and  the  top 
being  highly  burnished,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  shaker  is  satin- 
finished.  They  are  well  silver- 
plated  on  a  base  of  high-grade 
nickel-silver,  which  insures  good 
wearing  quality. 

The  set-a  salt  and  a  pepper— is 
packed  in  a  case,  and  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid.  They  are  very 
neat  and  very  serviceable.  This 
set  is  especially  good  value  and 
an  extra  liberal  reward  for  but 
two  yearly  subscriptions.  Send 
two  yearly  subscriptions  for  it  and 
we  know  you  will  be  pleased. 

75  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


STEEL 

ROOrM' 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 
BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  "  V"  crimped.  ^fc  |  E? 
Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet  ^ft  |  ■  /  9 

or  100  square  feet   . 

No  other  tool  than,  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re- 
quired to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  Ko.S4» 
of  eeneral  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
SHERIFF'S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES. 
"Our  Prices  are  ONE-HALF  of  others," 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts.      »  Chicago. 


Mention  this  paper  when  answering  advertisements. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

 k  for  all  time  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 
eties. TO  FIT  ANY  AXLE.  Any 
i height,  any  width  of  tire  desjred. 
lour  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  YOUK 
WAGON  perfectly  without  chaDge. 

»  BREAKINC  DOWN. 

No  drvraz  out.    No  resetting  tires.  Cheap 
because  they  endure.    Send  for  cata. 
lo?oe  and  prices.   Free  upon  request. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box  96      Qulncy,  IMS. 


ISM  ALLEY  Prices  Reduced  for  1001. 

Catalogues,  with  new  prices,  now  ready.  Mailed  to  any  address  naming  this 
paper.  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Grinding  Mills,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  Ma- 
chines, Farm  Horse  Powers,  Corn  Shelters  and  Root  Cutters. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  Wis.;  429  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City ;   Randolph  and  So.  Canal  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

on  every  rod  of  fencing  you  buy  from  us.  Why  I 
Because  we  sell  you  the 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

Direct  from  the  Factory  at  Wholesale. 

Dealers  cannot  buy  it  any  cheaper  than  you  can.  We 
save  you  the  middle  man'e  profit.  Get  a  pood  fence 
at  a  low  price.  Beats  a  hand  fence  machine  all  to 

pieces. 


No  loose 
ends  to  unravel.  All 
closely  interwoven 
— cross  wires  can- 
not slip.  Write  at 
once  for  our  free 
circulars  and  spec- 
.al  discounts, 


ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  116  Old  St.,  Peoria,!!!, 


Saw  Mills 


Four  -horse 
power  and 
larger;  Shln- 
ele  Mills, 
Planers, Edg- 
ers.  Lath 

Mills,  Grinding  Mills.  Water  Wheels.  Billing  Presses, 

etc.  our  Saw  Mill  cuts  a. OOO  feet  per  day  with  four- 
horse  power.  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Friction  Set  Works 
and  Cliampion  "  Duplex  "  Dogs ;  ahead  of  all  others;  the 
only  Saw  Mill  sold  all  over  the  world.  Send  for  large 
catalogue  and  state  just  what  is  wanted. 
DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO,,  Box  800,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THOMP  &  SON'S 


CRASS 

Sows  all  cloverBandanyother 
grass,  no  matter  how  chaffy 


Special  Hopper  for 

wheat,  oats,  etc. 
Weighs  only  40  lbs, 
LASTS IN- 
DEFINITELY. J$ 


SEEDER 

Sows  20  to  40  acres  a  day. 
Beats  the  wind  and  wet. 


Don't  boy  a  seeder  until 
you  eeud  for  our  free  ilios- 
—  trated  catalogue. 

O.E.Thompson  &  Sons^CE** 


KEYSTONE  m  DEHORHER 


1  Hakesdehornin^r 

and  painless.  Cuts 

on  four  sides  at 

once.    It  never 

bruises  nor 
l  crushes.  Send 
\  for  circulars. 

■J.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa 


Endorsed  by  colleges  1 
and  i  xperts.  High- 
award  World's  | 
Fair.  Most  hu-  [ 
mane  because  i 
the  quickest  I 
and  easiest./ 

.(Successor  to  A.C.BROSIUS).! 


FARMS 


If  you  would  like  to  buy  a  farm 
in  AHhrtouH  or  KaiiHuH  write  to 
GEORGE  J.  MILLER, 
Lund  Agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ICE=PL0WS. 


$16.50;  also  iae-tools. 
Write  for  discounts 
Prar,  No.t'lo-i  e.  >.  Y. 
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EASTERN 
EDITION 


DECEMBER  15,  1900 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter 


TERMSUSP  - 


, NUMBERS 


The  Picturesque  Philippines 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  BOTH  FOR  50  CENTS 

M  Most  Superb 
Philippine 
Picture-Book 
Ever  Published 

An  Imperial  Octave  volume,  10^3 
inches  long,  8  inches  wide,  expensive 
coated  art-paper,  each  and  every  page 
containing  at  least  one  splendidly 
attractive  illustration — 138  of  these 
large  pages,  over  150  engravings  and 
maps,  with  an  abundance  of  the  best, 
freshest,  most  fascinating  reading  mat- 
ter; The  size  of  the  page  closely  cor- 
responds to  one  half  of-  this  page,  and 
some  of  the  150  magnificent  engrav- 
ings are  of  full-page  size.  This  superb 
book  constitutes  a  most  valuable  and 

ACCEPTABLE  GIFT 

Magnificently  Illustrated  With  Over  150  Engravings 

I   l\  ItZ  ICZCTI/^WIC   What  kinds  of  people  dwell  in  these  strange  new 

LI  V  L  W U  L O  I  I W  IN  O  lands  ?  How  do  they  live  ?  What  are  their  customs, 
peculiarities,  modes  of  dress,  beliefs,  sports,  etc.?  How  will  it  be  about  Americanizing 
them?  What  is  being  done  to  that  end?  What  are  their  resources,  industries,  capabil- 
ities? Are  the  drawbacks  series — climate,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  typhoons,  robbers, 
diseases  ?  What  are  the  actual  facts  ?  The  foregoing  and  other  points  of  extreme  inter- 
est are  cleared  up  in  a  satisfactory  and  delightfully  interesting  manner  in  The  Picturesque 
Philippines,  which  is  entirely  new  and  stands  without  a  competitor,  whether  for  authen- 
ticity and  accuracy  of  detail,  pictorial  beauty,  fine  printing  or  astonishingly  low  price. 

More  Interesting  Than  Any  Novel 

It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  importance  at  this  juncture,  when  fresh  and  authoritative 
information  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  is  still  painfully  meager  or  more  or 
less  colored  for  special  ends.  This  is  a  Volume  of  Facts  presented  in  style  to  make  it 
more  interesting  than  any  novel.  For  private  arft  family  reading  it  is  the  most  enter- 
taining as  well  as  the  most  instructive  and  important  book  of  the  day.    Premium  No.  5. 

THIS  BOOK  SENT  AS  OFFERED  ABOVE  OR  GIVEN  AS  A  PREMIUM 
FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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December  15,  1900 


A  GREATER  BARGAIN  THAN  EVER 

HE  price  of  silver-plated  ware  is  steadily  advancing,  and  yet  we  are  furnishing  this  ware  at 
the  former  prices.  At  these  prices  it  is  the  biggest  bargain  at  present  offered  in  high-grade 
silver-plated  ware.  This  ware  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and  medicines  the  same  as 
solid  silver ;  it  will  not,  cannot  turn  brassy,  corrode  or  rust.  In  beauty  and  finish  it  is 
perfect.  The  only  way  in  which  we  are  able  to  offer  this  ware  at  such  bargains  is  that 
we  have  it  manufactured  especially  for  us  in  enormous  quantities,  and  handle  it  entirely 
Pelf©  without  profit  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs.    All  of  the  ware  is  full  regulation  size. 

Coin=Silver 
Plating  ...... 


The  base  of  this  ware,  except  the  table- 
knives,  is  solid  nickel-silver  metal,  which  is 
the  best  white  metal  known  for  the  base  of 
silver-plated  ware,  because  it  is  so  hard  and 
so  white  that  it  will  never  change  color  and 
will  wear  for  a  lifetime.  The  base  of  all 
this  silverware  is  plated  with  the  full 
STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver. 

The  base  of  the  table-knives  is  fine  steel 
highly  polished.  They  are  first  plated  with 
nickel-silver,  which  is  as  hard  as  steel,  then 
plated  with  J  2  pennyweights  of  coin-silver. 
There  are  no  better  silver-plated  knives  on 
the  market.     They  are  fully  warranted. 

Will  Stand 
Any  Test .... 

To  test  this  silverware  use  acids  or  a  file. 
If  not  found  to  be  plated  with  the  full 
STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver 
and  the  base  solid  white  metal,  and  exactly 
as  described  in  every  other  particular,  we 
will  refund  your  money  and  make  you  a 
present  of  the  subscription.  If  returned  to 
us  we  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  piece 
of  this  ware  damaged  in  making  the  test. 


FROM  MANUFACTURER  TO  USER 

There  is  no  middleman's  profit  added  to  the  price  of  this  ware,  as  we  are 
satisfied  to  handle  it  without  profit  to  get  subscriptions  and  clubs,  and  pass  it 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  user  at  manufacturer's  cost  plus  the  expense  of 
postage  and  wrapping.  In  this  way  our  subscribers  get  this  ware  at  less  than 
one  half  the  usual  price  for  a  similar  grade  of  goods.    It  is  of  first-class  quality. 


WEAR  PROVES  IT5  QUALITY 

We  have  handled  this  ware  for  years  and  have  sent  it  into  many  thousands 
of  homes,  where  it  is  now  rendering  general  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pieces  of  it  have  been  sent  out,  covered  by  our  guarantee,  and  complaints  are 
practically  unknown.  We  have  thousands  of  testimonials  as  to  its  wearing  qual- 
ities.   A  trial  order  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  others  until  you  get  the  whole  set. 


M 

1 


This  ware  is  silver  and  nickel-silver,  and  is  white  all  the  way  through, 
by  the  premium  numbers  as  shown  above. 


Order 


This  cut  shows  the  ACTUAL  SIZE  of  the 
Teaspoons,  all  the  other  ware  being  large  in  proportion. 


ANY  INITIAL  LETTERED 

cept  the  knives)  engraved  free  of  charge  with  an 
initial  letter  in  Old  English.  Only  one  letter 
will  be  engraved  on  each  piece.  State  your  choice. 

fill ARANTFF  We  absoIotely  guarantee 
UU/4l\/in  1  LL  every  pjece  of  this  ware  to 

be  exactly  as  it  is  described  and  to  give  full  and 

entire  satisfaction  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 


PREMIUM  OFFERS 


We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  the  Silverware  at  these  prices: 


The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 
The  Farm 


and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 
and  Fireside 


year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 


and  a  Set  of  6  Teaspoons  for 
and  a  Set  of  6  Forks  for 
and  a  Set  of  6  Tablespoons  for 
and  a  Set  of  6  Knives  for 
and  a  Set  of  6  Coffee=Spoons  for  = 
and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert-Spoons  for 
and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert=Forks  for  = 
and  Berry=Spoon  for 
and  Pie=Knife  for 
and  Gravy=Ladle  for 
and  Child's  Set  for 


$  .75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.75 
.75 
1.00 
1. 00 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.60 


and  Butter=Knife  and  Sugar-Shell  (both)  .60 


C  When  any  one  of  the  abore  offers  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  hare  the  regular 
cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


SILVERWARE  FREE 

For  Securing  Clubs  of  Subscriptions  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Forks  given  free  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  free  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Knives  given  free  for  twelve  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  After=Dinner  Coffee-Spoons  given  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert' Spoons  given  free  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert- Forks  given  free  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Berry=Spoon  given  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Pie=Knife  given  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Oravy=Ladle  given  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Child's  Set  {^esp0°0rn)  given  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

Sugar-Shell  and  Butter-knif e  ( both )  given  free  for  four  yearly  subscriptions 

(  The  following  note  gives  instructions  how  to  take  subscriptions  in  clubs) 


NOTE— Thirty-five  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  And  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  premium 
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A  RACE  OF  FARMERS 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner 


ROM  the  Ural  Mountains  deep 
into  the  heart  of  Europe, 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  as 
far  as  the  blue  Adriatic, 
nearly  the  whole  eastern 
portion  of  Europe  is  in- 
habited by  a  race  which  is 
composed  of  a  mixture  of 
varying'  types  and  petty 
nationalities,  called  Slavs,  all  of.  them 
more  or  less  engaged  in  agriculture. 
•There  are  not  far  from  one  hundred 
millions  of  these  people,  of  whom  two 
thirds  make  up  the  Russian  Empire; 
and  the  others  are  Poles,  Czechs,  Ser- 
vians, Bulgarians,  Montenegrins,  etc. 
They  differ  one  from  the  other  in  dress 
and  speech,  but  have  certain  common 
characteristics.  They  nearly  all  live  in 
villages,  cities  and  isolated  farms  be- 
ing, comparatively  speaking,  very  rare. 
The  villages  all  look  alike.  There  is 
always  one  street,  and  just  one,  in  the 
village;  one  mud-house  leans  against 
the  other,  one  thatched  roof  overlaps 
the  other,  and  there  is  never  more  than 
one  fire  at  a  time  in  a  village  like  this; 
for  generally  the  whole  business  burns 
down  at  once.  The.  barns,  called  stod- 
oly,  are  generally  built  together  a  short 
distance  from  the  village.  The  church 
occupies  the  center  of  the  village,  and 
near  by  is  a  mud-puddle,  where  geese, 
pigs  and  babies  take  their  daily  swim. 
Put  into  some  convenient  place  a  pump, 
tie  some  ox-teams  to  it,  place  in  the 
foreground  clouds  of  dust  or  a  sea  of 
mud,  and  you  have  a  fair  picture  of  a 
Slavic  village. 

Of  course,  they  differ  in  degrees  of 
ugliness,  the  Russian  village  taking 
the  first  prize  for  unadulterated  home- 
liness, as  there  is  no  sign  of  beauty — 
not  even  a  primitive  attempt  at  decora- 
tion anywhere.  Among  the  Slovaks  in 
Hungary  and  among  the  neighboring- 
tribes  there  is  an  attempt  at  art; 
crudely  painted  houses  are  the  rule, 
and  somewhere  about  them  there  will 
be  an  indication  of  decoration,  but  it 
requires  a  vivid  imagination  to  find  out 
just  what  it  is. 

Little  flower-gardens  near  or  around 
the  houses  are  seldom  or  never  seen 
in  Russia,  but  are  common  among  the 
Czechs  and  other  western  Slavs.  The 
interior  of  the  house  differs  among 
them  as  to  size  and  arrangement.  The 
Russian  house  has  two  rooms,  separated 
by  the  main  entrance.  One  is  called 
the  cold  room  and  the  other  the  hot 
room.  The  hot,  or  winter,  room  has 
as  its  chief  possession  a  brick  bake, 
cook  and  heating  stove  or  oven,  the 
top  of  which  is  the  bedstead  in  the  win- 
ter-time; and  a  very  comfortable  place 
it  is.  The  cleanliness  in  these  Slavic 
homes  is  also  of  varied  degrees,  and 
is  mostly  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
Dirt,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  almost  every- 
where in  evidence,  and  certain  insects 
which  would  annoy  us  dreadfully  exist 
in  these  rooms  in  uncountable  numbers, 
but  are  treated  with  silent  contempt, 
which  does  not  tend  to  reduce  their 
numbers. 

The  Slavic  tribes  differ  in  their  cos- 
tumes, but  nearly  all  of  them  have 
retained  the  sheepskin  coat,  which  they 
wear  summer  and  winter.  The  wool  is 
turned  inside.  The  skin  is  often  col- 
ored red,  and  the  legs  of  the  sheep  hang 
over  the  shoulders.  Both  men  and 
women  wear  this  coat;  but,  of  course, 
the  woman's  coat  is  decorated  in  fan- 
tastic ways  and  costs  a  great  deal  more 
money.  The  rest  of  the  man's  attire 
consists  of  linen  trousers  and  shirt — 
home-made,  from  the  tough  fiber  to 
the  coarse  stitching.  A  cap  is  also 
worn,  and  in  Russia  is  generally  of  fur. 
There  are  numberless  varieties  of  this 
dress,  but  in  each  village  all  dress  alike, 
differing  only  in  the  fineness  of  the 
material  used. 

How  do  the  women  dress?  Can  a 
man  ever  describe  a  woman's  dress? 
And  can  any  mortal  describe  the  Slavic 
woman's  dress,  where  in  nearly  every 
village  they  have  a  peculiar  style?  And 


oh,  what  styles!  Color  in  everything — 
red,  yellow,  silver  and  gold,  laces  and 
embroideries  and  what-not,  costing 
sometimes  nearly  two  hundred  dollars. 
But,  of  course,  they  do  not  get  a  new 
dress  every  year — just  once  in  a  life- 
time, or,  if  they  are  really  good,  may- 
be two. 

The  Slavic  farmer  lives  simple  enough. 
His  food  consists  largely  of  a  vegetable 
diet,  and  meat  on  the  table  is  the  sign 
of  a  holiday,  a  wedding  or  of  a  fortu- 
nate excursion  into  a  neighbor's  chick- 
en-coop or  pig-sty.  Among-  one  large 
tribe  they  have  only  one  meal  a  day — 
usually  at  noon.  It  is  cooked  in  the 
morning,  and  kept  warm  under  the 
ashes  or  under  the  feather-bed  until  it 
is  time  to  eat  it. 

The  main  staples  of  diet  among  all 
are  potatoes,  black,  sour  rye-bread, 
cabbag'e,  which  is  used  in  soups  and 
cakes,  kascha,  which  is  a  gruel,  and 
finally  barshtsh,  which  is  a  concoction 
made  of  red  beets,  and  is  not  half  so 
bad  as  it  looks. 

The  Slav  not  only  eats,  but  he  also 
drinks,  and  he  is  generally  addicted  to 
the  use  of  polenka,  or  vodka,  a  crude 
alcohol  made  out  of  rye,  or  more  often 
from  potatoes.  Its  use  does  not  tend 
to  make  the  Slav  an  agreeable  husband 
or  citizen.  He  drinks  it  ten  times  a 
day,  and  not  out  of  cups,  but  glasses. 
The  samovar  (tea-kettle)  is  found  every- 
where— in  the  house  of  princes  as  well 
as  of  peasants — and  I  know  not  a  single 
hut  in  all  Russia  where  the  samovar,  a 
big  brass  tea-kettle,  is  not  found. 

One  of  the  marked  characteristics 
of  the  Slav  is  his  deep  religious  feel- 
ing'. If  you  wander  through  Moscow 
you  will  see  at  every  step  evidences 
of  this  by  the  many  churches,  chapels 
and  wayside  icons,  before  which  the 
faithful  cross  themselves  or  lie  pros- 
trate in  the  dust.  Everywhere  the 
Russian  manifests  his  deep  allegiance 
to  the  church,  and  every  action  of  his 
life  is  in  some  way  influenced  by  its 
teaching.  He  obeys  implicitly  all  its 
rules,  especially  in  regard  to  the  many 
fast  or  feast  days.    He  venerates  the 


churches  and  cloisters,  has  implicit 
faith  in  the  intercession  of  the  saints, 
and  every  year  out  of  every  village  go 
forth  pious  pilgrims  over  barren  wastes 
and  through  dense  forests  to  some 
sacred  tomb  in  some  far-away  cloister. 
The  height  of  ambition  of  every  pious 
mujik  is  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  a  whole  lifetime  is  spent  in 
self-denying  struggle  to  accumulate 
money  enough  for  that  purpose. 


A  RUSSIAN  PILGRIM 

Agricultural  pursuits  are  often  in- 
terfered with  by  the  many  holy  days 
and  holy  weeks;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Slav's  progress  is 
retarded  rather  than  helped  by  his  re- 
ligious life. 

Education  among  them  is  upon  a  very 
low  plane,  though  as  a  rule  they  are 
intelligent,  if  not  brilliant.  The  church, 
with  a  host  of  uneducated  clergy,  does 
nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  for  these 


stagnating  millions.  The  proportion 
of  illiterates  is  no  doubt  greater  among 
the  Slavs  than  among  other  European 
people.  Much  has  been  written  lately 
about  the  conflict  between  the  Slav  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  If  the  conflict  is  to 
be  a  purely  physical  one — brute  force 
meeting  brute  force — we  might  fear; 
but  knowing  the  Slav  as  I  do,  I  can 
say  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from 
him  even  from  the  physical  side.  While 
he  is  an  obedient  soldier,  he  lacks  cour- 
age on  the  whole.  He  is  not  a  fighter, 
but  a  peaceful  farmer;  not  a  farmer 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense,  but  just  a 
plodder  whose  physical  powers  are  not 
governed  by  a  strong  will  and  nobis 
passions.  Mentally  he  is  as  far  behind 
the  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  Middle  Ages 
are  behind  this  century.  He  has,  as  a 
whole,  remained  untouched  by  modern- 
thought  movements,  and  if  mind  enters 
into  the  struggle  of  nations  he  is  sim- 
ply out  of  the  race. 

The  Slav  is  to-day  the  most  primitive 
kind  of  farmer  in  methods  and  in  spir- 
it. His  farm  consists  solely  of  isolated 
patches  of  ground  scattered  around  his 
village,  and  he  must  travel  miles  to 
reach  one  field  after  the  other.  In 
Russia,  among  the  peasant  farmers 
there  is  no  sign  of  improved  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  no  desire  and  no 
means  to  purchase  them.  The  govern- 
ment not  only  does  not  aid,  but  gen- 
erally hampers  him  in  his  development. 
He  is  good  only  for  paying  taxes,  and 
in  whole  Russian  provinces  I  have  not 
seen  one  effort  made  to  aid  him  in  the 
slightest  way.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  averse 
to  physical  exertion,  and  that  is  dis- 
astrous to  good  farming.  The  word 
"hustle"  is  not  in  his  dictionary  of 
life,  but  the  word  "nitzhevoy,"  which 
means  "it  matters  not,"  is.  To  come 
from  a  Slavic  village  into  a  German  one 
is  like  stepping  from  a  wilderness  into 
a  paradise;  and  the  traveler  from  Rus- 
sia into  Germany  does  not  have  to  be 
told  when  he  crosses  the  border!  He 
sees  it  at  once. 

The  interior  of  Russia  is  one  vast 
stretch  of  melancholia,  and  a  Dakota 
prairie  is  beautiful  compared  with  the 
stretches  of  land  from  Moscow  to  War- 
saw or  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  unre- 
lieved wilderness,  and  during  days  and 
days  I  have  seen  not  so  much  as  a 
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The  Ninth  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress was  recently  held  in  Chicago. 
In  an  address  President  Thomas  Walsh 
said: 

"A  point  which  should  be  emphasized 
in  connection  with  water  storage  and 
irrigation  is  the  fact  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
mining  in  the  West  are  closely  inter- 
woven. With  the  development  of  irri- 
gation population  is  increased  and  the 
cost  of  living  reduced.  With  reduced 
cost  it  is  possible  to  work  the  lower- 
grade  ores,  which  have  been  neglected 
owing  to  the  sparsely  settled  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  great  cost  of 
transportation  and  subsistence.  On 
the  other  hand,  agriculture  is  greatly 
benefited  by  having  at  the  mines  a  good 
market  for  all  the  products  of  the  soil. 
By  the  establishment  of  the  mineral 
industries  on  a  paying  basis  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer  of  the  country  is 
assured.  Thus,  with  the  growth  of  one 
comes  the  increase  of  the  other." 

* 

Speaking  on  "A  Nation's  Opportu- 
nity" Mr.  Alexander  H.  Revell  said: 

"  'America,'  said  Emerson,  'is  another 
name  for  opportunity.'  Opportunities 
come  to  nations  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals. Will  the  United  States  avail 
herself  of  one  of  the  grandest  oppor- 
tunities ever  given  to  a  nation? 

"The  advantages  to  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country  from  the  rapid  settlement  of 
our  arid  regions  are  manifest.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  new  communities  in 
this  new  country  would  be  customers 
to  consume  the  products  of  our  Eastern 
factories.  Through  their  local  dealers 
these  new  communities  would  purchase 
from  our  Eastern  wholesale  merchants, 
and  all  business  would  be  stimulated 
by  this  increased  interstate  commerce. 

* 

"There  is  a  vast  number  of  industri- 
ous people  of  very  small  means  in  our 
cities,  each  of  whom  would  be  glad  of 


the  opportunity  to  get  a  piece  of  land 
to  cultivate  himself,  and  from  which 
he  could  make  a  living.  There  is  no 
reason  why  little  farms,  such  as  those 
on  which  the  rural  people  of  European 
countries  are  so  contented,  should  not 
be  reproduced  in  irrigated  regions  of 
the  West.  Where  irrigation  is  prac- 
tised small  farms  are  the  rule,  and 
from  three  to  five  or  ten  acres  of  land 
well  cultivated  will  support  a  family 
in  comfort.  When  it  shall  be  seen  that 
a  man  can  in  this  way  practically  be- 
come independent,  life  in  the  squalid 
quarters,  in  crime  and  disease  ridden 
districts  of  great  cities  will  not  be  so 
alluring. 

"If  these  government  lands  were  pro- 
vided with  water  for  irrigation  many 
of  the  poor  could  get  five,  ten,  fifteen 
or  twenty  acres  of  land  and  thus  be- 
come independent.  The  land  would  be 
very  cheap,  and  they  could  cultivate  it 
and  put  it  in  shape  to  produce  a  living 
for  themselves  with  their  own  labor. 
This  is  practicable.  In  France  and  Bel- 
gium, more  especially,  the  people  who 
live  on  these  small  farms  are  very  pros- 
perous. They  make  a  living,  many  of 
them  save  money,  and  if  we  could  set- 
tle the  great  area  of  irrigable  lands  in 
the  West,  especially  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  vegetables  and  fruit 
can  be  grown,  as  they  can  in  Arizona, 
Colorado  and  Idaho,  the  population 
which  could  occupy  and  farm  these 
lands  would  be  enormous. 

"Private  enterprises  can  never  ad- 
equately solve  this  problem  and  that 
of  the  preservation  of  the  forests.  The 
task  is  a  huge  one.  It  breaks  through 
state  and  sectional  boundaries  and  de- 
mands the  attention  of  a  broad  states- 
manship, profoundly  convinced  that  in 
every  nation  those  who  are  not  pros- 
perous and  contented  will  greatly 
outnumber  those  who  are,  and  that 
ultimate  success  comes  only  to  that 
nation  where  the  effort  and  strife  have 
been  to  make  the  largest  number  pos- 
sible of  its  population  contented  and 
happy. 

"Will  the  opportunity  and  ths  burden 
be  accepted  by  the  nation  as  a  nation? 
Or  will  the  great  work  be  divided 
among  a  thousand  money-making  land 
and  water  companies,  aiming  to  make 
vast  profit,  to  be  taken  from  the  poor, 
whose  hopes  are  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, but  who  would  be  mortgaged, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  for  a  hundred 
years?  We  find  the  answer  springing 
from  millions  of  true  hearts  from  all 
parts  of  the  country — 'the  nation  and 
not  the  individual  will  do  it.'  " 

A  letter  from  Secretary  Wilson  on 
"Forestry  and  Irrigation"  read,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

"The  water  problem,  like  the  forest 
problem,  is  essentially  and  primarily 
one  of  conservation  and  use.  The  waste 
of  water  in  floods  and  the  waste  of 
forests  by  fire  are  parallel  losses,  each 
utterly  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
both  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  nation 
at  large,  and  each  preventable  by  per- 
fectly well-known  means.  Enlightened 
public  opinion  and  the  use  of  expert 
skill  are  the  two  forces  which  are  indis- 
pensable if  we  are  to  'save  the  forests 
and  store  the  floods,'  in  accordance 
with  the  admirable  motto  of  your  Con- 
gress. The  creation  of  public  senti- 
ment will  be  immensely  forwarded  by 
your  meetings,  and  you  may  safely 
look  to  the  national  government  for 
some  part  at  least  of  the  trained  skill 
to  study  the  water  problems  which  con- 
front the  irrigator,  and  to  make  the 
forests  of  the  Great  West,  and  of  the 
East  as  well,  yield  their  products  year 
after  year  and  decade  after  decade  in 
unbroken  abundance." 

n  his  annual  message  to  Congress 
President  McKinley,  after  giving  a 
concise  history  of  the  troubles  in  Chi- 
na, says: 

"The  policy  of  the  United  States 
through  all  this  trying  period  was 
clearly  announced  and  scrupulously 
carried  out.  A  circular  note  to  the 
powers,  dated  July  3d,  proclaimed  our 
attitude.  Treating  the  condition  in  the 
north  as  one  of  virtual  anarchy,  in 
which    the    great    provinces    of  the 


south  and  southeast  had  no  share,  we 
regarded  the  local  authorities  in  the 
latter  quarters  as  representing  the  Chi- 
nese people,  with  whom  we  sought  to 
remain  in  peace  and  friendship.  Our 
declared  aims  involved  no  war  against 
the  Chinese  nation.  We  adhered  to  the 
legitimate  office  of  rescuing  the  im- 
periled legation,  obtaining  redress  for 
wrongs  already  suffered,  securing  wher- 
ever possible  safety  of  American  life 
and  property,  and  preventing  a  spread 
of  the  disorders  or  their  recurrence. 

"As  was  then  said,  'the  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  to  seek  a  solution 
which  may  bring  about  permanent  safe- 
ty and  peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese 
territorial  and  administrative  entity, 
protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to  friend- 
ly powers  by  treaty  and  international 
law,  and  safeguard  for  the  world  the 
principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire.' 

"Faithful  to  these  professions,  which, 
as  it  has  proved,  reflected  the  views  and 
purposes  of  the  other  co-operating  gov- 
ernments, all  our  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected toward  ending  the  anomalous 
situation  in  China  by  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  As  soon  as  the  sacred  duty 
of  relieving  our  legation  and  its  de- 
pendents was  completed  we  withdrew 
from  active  hostilities,  leaving  our  lega- 
tion under  an  adequate  guard  in  Peking 
as  a  channel  of  negotiation  and  settle- 
ment— a  course  adopted  by  others  of 
the  interested  powers.  Overtures  of 
the  empowered  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  Emperor  have  been  consider- 
ately entertained. 

"General  bases  of  negotiations  formu- 
lated by  the  government  of  the  French 
Republic  have  been  accepted,  with  cer- 
tain reservations  as  to  details,  made 
necessary  by  our  own  circumstances, 
but,  like  similar  reservations  by  other 
powers,  are  open  to  discussion  in  the 
progress  of  negotiations.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor's  government  to 
admit  liability  for  wrong  done  to  for- 
eign governments  and  their  nationals, 
and  to  act  upon  such  additional  desig- 
nation of  the  guilty  persons  as  the 
foreign  ministers  at  Peking  may  be  in 
a  position  to  make,  give  hope  of  a 
complete  settlement  of  all  questions 
involved,  assuring  foreign  rights  of 
residence  and  intercourse  on  terms  of 
equality  for  all  the  world. 

"The  matter  of  indemnity  for  our 
wronged  citizens  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern.  Measured  in  money  alone  a 
sufficient  reparation  may  prove  to  be 
beyond  the  ability  of  China  to  meet. 
All  the  powers  concur  in  emphatic  dis- 
claimers of  any  purpose  of  aggrandize- 
ment through  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  due  compensation  may  be  made  in 
part  by  increased  guarantees  of  secur- 
ity for  foreign  rights  and  immunities, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  by  the  open- 
ing of  China  to  the  equal  commerce  of 
the  w-orld.  These  views  have  been,  and 
will  be,  earnestly  advocated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  our  government." 

In  his  report  upon  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1900,  Secretary 
Wilson  says: 

"While  the  wonderful  growth  attend- 
ing the  exportation  of  domestic  man- 
ufactures has,  it  is  true,  somewhat 
reduced  the  relative  proportion  of  farm 
products  comprised  in  our  total  ex- 
ports, the  increase  in  our  agricultural 
exports  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  present  administration  has  never- 
theless been  most  remarkable. 

"Our  total  sales  of  domestic  farm 
products  to  foreign  countries  during 
the  four  fiscal  years  1S97-1900  aggre- 
gated the  enormous  sum  of  $3,180,000.- 
000,  or  close  to  $800,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  export  value  for  the  preceding 
four-year  period.  In  other  words,  we 
received  on  an  average  during  1897-1900 
for  products  of  domestic  agriculture 
marketed  abroad  nearly  $200,000,000  a 
year  above  the  annual  amount  paid  us 
for  such  products  during  1893-1 S96. 
"The    agricultural    exports    of  the 


United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1900,  amounted  in  value  to 
$844,000,000,  exceeding  all  other  records 
except  the  phenomenal  one  of  1898, 
when  a  valuation  of  $859,000,000  was 
attained.  During  the  past  four  years, 
1S97-1900,  the  farm  produce  exported 
had  an  average  annual  value  of  $797,- 
000,000,  as  compared  with  only  $598,000,- 
000  for  the  prior  four-year  period. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
our  foreign  trade  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  the  rapid  growth  of 
exports  to  the  Orient.  In  1896,  five 
years  ago,  our  total  shipments  of  do- 
mestic merchandise  to  Asia  and  Oceania 
were  valued  at  $43,000,000,  and  1hese 
exports  included  agricultural  products 
to  the  value  of  $9,700,000.  During  the 
following  year.  1897.  the  total  export 
value  rose  to  $62,000,000.  while  the 
amount  received  for  products  of  the 
farm  increased  to  $15,000,000.  Each 
succeeding  year  in  like  manner  has  wit- 
nessed further  striking  gains,  until  in 
1900  our  export  trade  with  the  Orient 
exhibited  an  annual  value  of  $107,000,- 
000,  including  shipments  of  farm  pro- 
duce worth  $30,000,000.  The  growth  of 
our  agricultural  exports  to  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe — from  $9,700,000  in  1896 
to  $30,000,000  in  1900— was  especially 
marked,  showing  a  gain  that  amounted 
in  the  brief  space  of  four  years  to  over 
two  hundred  per  cent. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  increase  among  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  the  Orient  is  afforded  by  the 
great  Southern  staple — cotton.  Of  this 
product  we  shipped  across  the  Pacific 
in  1896  only  38,000  bales,  valued  at 
$1,500,000,  whereas  our  exports  to  the 
same  destination  in  1900  were  nearly 
ten  times  as  large,  amounting  to  325,000 
bales,  valued  at  over  $13,000,000. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with 
the  increased  shipments  of  the  raw 
fiber  there  was  also  a  marked  growth 
in  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures. 
During  1900  our  cotton  manufacturers 
shipped  over  $12,000,000  worth  of- goods 
to  the  Orient,  as  against  only  $5,500,000 
worth  during  1896,  five  years  ago.  The 
cotton  fabrics  we  marKeted  in  the 
Orient  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
formed  in  value  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  our  total  exports  of  these -goods 
to  all  destinations. 

"After  cotton  the  principal  article 
among  our  agricultural  exports  to  the 
Orient  is  wheat-flour.  The  trade  in 
this  product  has  been  nearly  doubled 
since  the  year  1896.  In  that  year  the 
rels,  worth  $3,000,000,  whereas  in  1900 
shipments  amounted  to  1,211,000  bar- 
they  reached  as  high  as  2,378,000  bar- 
rels, worth  over  $7,000,000. 

"During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  new 
island  dependencies  of  the  United  States 
— Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands and  the  Philippines — furnished  a 
market  for  more  than  $45,000,000  worth 
of  our  domestic  products,  manufac- 
tured and  agricultural.  Five  years  ago 
these  same  islands  purchased  from  us 
only  $13,000,000  worth  of  goods.  In  the 
four  years  subsequent  to  1896  our  ex- 
port trade  with  the  islands  mentioned 
has  been  more  than  trebled  in  value. 

"A  comparison  of  our  total  domestic 
exports  for  the  years  1896  and  1900 
shows  that  the  value  increased  in  the 
case  of  Cuba  from  $7,300,000  to  $25,000,- 
000;  Porto  Rico  from  $2,100,000  to  $4,- 
300,000;  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from 
$3,900,000  to  $13,000,000,  and  the  Philip- 
pines from  less  than  $200,000  to  over 
$2,600,000. 

"The  growth  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  the  new  dependencies  during 
these  years  was  proportionately  as 
great  as  that  recorded  for  our  total 
exports  of  domestic  merchandise.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1900  we  sold  to  the 
various  islands  over  $20,000,000  worth 
of  farm  produce,  as  compared  with  only 
$6,300,000  worth  during  1896. 

"With  Cuba  our  agricultural  export 
trade  in  the  period  under  consideration 
increased  from  $4,000,000  to  $14,000,000; 
with  Porto  Rico  from  $1,200,000  to  $2,- 
300,000:  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from 
$1,100,000  to  $2,800,000,  and  with  the 
Philippines  from  less  than  $23,000  to 
$1,700,000." 
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Apples  a  We  have  to  admit  that 

Paying  Crop  apples  have  paid  us  fairly 
well  this  year.  The  loss 
of  the  fruit  in  the  earlier  season  was 
enormous.  That  Texas  tornado  reduced 
the  crop  from  one  third  to  one  half, 
and  later  storms  reduced  it  still  more; 
but  I  believe  that  all  this  loss  was  a 
gain  to  the  grower  in  the  end,  and 
would  have  been  a  greater  gain  if  most 
growers  had  not  been  so  anxious  to  put 
all  that  trash  from  under  the  trees  on 
the  market.  I  have  still  many  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  Greenings  and  Baldwins 
on  the  ground  under  the  trees  where 
they  fell,  most  of  them  rotting  or  oth- 
erwise spoiled  for  any  use  except  cider. 
This  loss  made  the  good  winter  fruit 
rather  scarce,  and  for  that  reason  eager- 
ly sought  and  worth  a  fairly  good  price. 
I  could  sell  ordinary  winter  fruit  of 
mixed  varieties  at  $1.75  and  upward 
a  barrel  by  the  car-load  to-day  if  I  only 
had  them.  One  thing  is  sure  enough; 
namely,  that  the  country  will  not  have 
an  oversupply  of  apples  this  winter. 
Apples  are  practically  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  growers,  and  the  big  storage- 
houses  are  not  full,  by  any  means.  A 
few  days  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  a  Buf- 
falo daily  telling  in  big  head-lines  of  the 
enormous  crop  of  apples  "now  hanging 
on  the  trees  ready  to  be  gathered"- — 
"the  record-breaker  of  the  century," 
etc.  What  fearful  nonsense  this  is! 
Here  we  have  only  a  fraction  of  the 
crop  we  had  in  the  year  1896,  and  I  am 
sure  the  whole  apple  output  this  year 
is  much  below  that  of  that  disastrous 
apple  year.  But  on  the  whole  we  have 
more  confidence  now  in  the  future 
of  the  apple-growing  business,  and  in 
its  profitableness,  than  we  possessed 
'"ior  many  years  before,  and  we  now 
say  that  "apples  still  pay." 

Boiled  Cider  The  "Country  Gentleman," 
commenting  on  an  item 
found  in  a  New  Hampshire  local  paper, 
says:  "Boiled  cider  is  always  a  staple, 
worth,  about  one  dollar  a  gallon.  Now 
a  forty-five-gallon  cask  of  sweet  cider, 
worth  two  dollars,  will  yield  fifteen  dol- 
lars. Deducting  the  price  of  cheap 
wood  burned  in  the  process,  and  other 
expenses,  leaves  at  least  a  dozen  dollars 
net  on  each  cask  of  sweet  cider."  The 
suggestion  is  not  bad,  but  unfortunate- 
ly comes  a  little  late.  Boiled  cider  will 
keep  almost  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  and  surely  it  will  sell  if  properly 
.put  up  and  offered  for  sale.  I  might 
fhave  made  thirty  or  forty  casks  of  ci- 
der without  making  more  than  half  an 
effort,  and  with  a  good  outfit — evapora- 
ting-pans,  etc. — could  have  produced 
several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  boiled 
cider.  It  takes  but  very  little  time  to 
make  it,  and  far  less  room  to  store  it 
than  vinegar,  and  brings  far  more 
money  when  sold.  The  idea  will  keep, 
however,  until  the  next  apple  year. 

Best  Poultry  Food  E.  R.,  a  reader  living 
in  Wisconsin,  gives 
his  formula  for  the  best  poultry  food 
in  response  to  the  offer  of  a  five-dollar 
reward  mentioned  by  me  in  an  earlier 
issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  He 
says:  "My  formula  is  as  follows:  Oats 
sufficient  for  feed  in  the  morning- 
brought  to  boiling-heat  at  night  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  morning.  Feed 
no  more  than  what  will  be  eaten  clean. 
At  noon  give  a  meal  of  cut  clover,  with 
plenty  of  cut  green  bone,  not  quite 
enough  in  all  for  a  full  meal.  At  night 
give  all  the  whole  wheat  that  the  fowls 
will  eat  up  clean.  Keep  the  house  warm 
enough  so  water  will  not  freeze  inside 
even  with  a  full  supply  of  fresh  air. 
.Give  plenty  of  pure  water  to  drink,  and 
have  the  chill  taken  off  this  in  the 
morning  in  freezing  weather.  The  oats 
and  wheat  may  be  thrown  among 
leaves  or  chaff,  to  make  the  hens  scratch 
for  a  living."  This  formula,  I  think,  is 
pretty  good,  although  it  is  hardly  what 
the  people  who  offer  the  reward  would 
want.  What  they  are  after  is  a  formula 
for  a  mixture  of  ground  grains,  stim- 
ulating herbs,  etc.,  that  they  can  offer 


at  a  good  price  and  a  big-  profit  to  them- 
selves. During  cold  weather  I  think  I 
would  substitute  corn  quite  largely  for 
the  wheat  in  the  evening  meal,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  plenty  of  heating 
material.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
consider  wheat  an  entirely  safe  feed  for 
poultry,  and  little  chicks  will  thrive  and 
grow  and  older  fowls  do  quite  well 
even  on  an  almost  exclusive  wheat  diet 
during  the  larger  portion  of  the  year. 

Roots  Versus  I  have  once  more  stored 
Water  up  a  good  supply  of  beets, 

turnips,  etc.,  in  my  cellar, 
and  shall  feed  them  liberally  to  the  cat- 
tle all  winter  long.  A  writer  in  one  of 
my  exchanges  tells  of  a  neighbor  who 
fed  to  his  cow  a  bushel  of  turnips  daily; 
and  although  this  cow  was  on  a  hay 
diet  besides,  he  said  she  never  drank 
any  water  in  three  weeks,  although  it 
was  offered  to  her  daily.  I  fed  to  my 
cows  about  a  bushel  of  mangels  each 
a  day  last  winter,  and  I  often  wondered 
what  small  quantity  of  water  they 
would  drink,  although  yielding  a  good 
lot  of  milk  right  along.  I  do  believe 
that  root  crops  are  the  very  best  form 
in  which  we  can  supply  our  cattle  with 
water  during  the  cold  season.  It.  does 
not  chill  them  in  that  form  all  at  once, 
or  make  them  shiver  for  a  long  time, 
as  the  cold  water  from  well  or  spring 
so  often  does.  And  what  water  I  do 
give  to  my  milk-cows  is  usually  offered 
in  the  way  of  warmed  slops.  This 
makes  all  the  world  of  difference  in  the 
yield  of  milk.  As  usual,  I  also  gather 
the  old  kohlrabi-bulbs  left  over  from 
the  later  crops,  as  they  make  very  ser- 
viceable green  feed  during'  the  winter, 
and  are  far  too  good  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  in  the  garden.  An  occa- 
sional feed  of  apples  will  also  come 
handy  for  the  same  purpose.  I  like  the 
kohlrabi  and  apples  especially  as  an  oc- 
casional feed  for  my  Belgian  hares,  the 
mangels  being  almost  too  succulent 
for  them  unless  fed  very  sparingly. 

Preserving  Fruits  Some  years  ago  the 
in  Lime  idea  was  suggested  of 

packing  fruits,  toma- 
toes, etc.,  in  dry  lime  for  winter  keep- 
ing, and  various  experimenters  reported 
complete  success  in  keeping  such  prod- 
ucts for  a  long  time  without  decay. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  usefulness 
of  this  method,  and  only  wonder  that 
it  seems  to  be  so  little  known  or  prac- 
tised. I  seldom  see  even  a  reference  to 
it  in  our  agricultural  papers,  and  prob- 
ably for  that  reason  even  those  who 
know  of  it  fail  to  think  of  it  in  time 
to  make  use  of  it.  We  need  constant 
reminders  of  these  things,  and  look  to 
our  agricultural  papers  to  suggest  the 
proper  thing  at  the  proper  time.  The 
object  I  have  in  view  in  presenting  this 
subject  at  this  time  is  to  induce  some 
of  my  readers  who  may  have  made 
some  experiments  with  lime-packing  as 
a  preserving  device  to  give  us  a  full  re- 
port about  the  outcome.  I  am  very 
sorry  now  that  I  neglected  to  lay  down 
some  tomatoes  in  this  fashion  while  I 
had  so  many  and  so  fine  ones.  Indeed, 
I  might  have  had  them  fresh  and  nice 
right  along  for  a  long-  time  yet.  The 
lime  powder  does  not  in  any  way  in- 
jure or  mar  them.  It  comes  off  easily 
enough  by  simply  rubbing  them. 

Information  About  A  reader  in  Georgia 
Fertilizers  asks  me  to  "treat 

him  as  I  did  E.  G.  B., 
of  Maine;  namely,  send  him  a  copy  of 
my  Practical  Farm  Chemistry."  Rather 
than  treat  the  whole  field  of  the  chemis- 
try of  manures  in  a  private  letter  I 
would  surely  prefer  to  send  to  any 
reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  who 
does  not  know  the  rudiments  of  this 
science,  and  wishes  to  study  them,  a 
copy  of  that  work  of  mine,  free  of 
charge.  But  the  postage  on  it  is  four 
cents,  and  I  should  not  be  asked  to  pay 
that,  too,  in  addition  to  making  a  pres- 
ent of  the  book,  the  regular  retail  sell- 
ing price  of  which  is  50  cents.  This  is 
meant  as  a  hint  for  further  applicants. 


Top  Dressing  The  Rhode  Island  Exper- 
Grass-landS  iment  Station,  Kingston 
(as  reported  in  Bulletin 
No.  71),  has  made  some  experiments  in 
top  dressing  grass-lands  with  nitrate 
of  soda  and  given  quantities  of  acid 
phosphate  and  potash,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  hay 
crop  was  worth  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  money,  in  most  cases,  spent 
for  the  fertilizers.  The  season  was  dry, 
and  probably  even  better  returns  would 
have  been  secured  in  a  wet  season.  On 
the  other  hand,  hay  is  worth  more  this 
year  than  in  an  average  season.  It  will 
be  well  for  all  of  us,  however,  to  give 
this  matter  of  top  dressing  grass-lands 
for  profit  some  earnest  consideration. 
Send  for  a  bulletin,  anyway,  and  see 
how  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta- 
tion came  out.  T.  Greiner. 
% 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Roads  Just  now  the  roads  in  this  lo- 
cality are  about  as  bad  as  they 
ever  get  in  early  winter.  The  mud  and 
slush  is  from  four  inches  to  one  foot 
in  depth,  while  the  ruts  are  away  down. 
This  condition  brings  the  matter  of 
"good  roads"  home  to  farmers,  and 
some  of  the  more  enterprising — those 
who  believe  that  good  roads  the  year 
around  will  benefit  them  materially — 
are  again  agitating  the  matter  in  a 
lively  manner.  But  the  opposition  is 
large  and  powerful,  and  the  good-roads 
advocates  find  themselves  still  largely 
in  the  minority.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  unpopular 
and  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
character  all  he  has  to  do  in  many 
rural  districts  is  to  proclaim  himself 
an  advocate  of  hard  roads.  His  best 
friends  will  pity  him  as  one  a  little 
"off"  in  the  upper  story,  while  the  rest 
of  the  community  will  "lay  for  him;" 
and  if  he  should  announce  himself  a 
candidate  for  any  office,  they  will  see 
that  he  is  promptly  and  instantly 
squelched. 

In  this  matter  argument  is  of  little 
use.  The  man  who  is  opposed  to  im- 
proved roads  is  determined  to  remain 
so,  and  argument  seems  only  to  make 
him  more  obstinate.  I  have  heard  men 
who  did  not  own  a  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  property  declaim  against  pro- 
posed or  suggested  improvements  of  the 
roads,  as  though  the  entire  cost  would 
fall  on  them  alone.  I  have  seen  some  of 
these  same  men  captured,  boots  and  all, 
in  fifteen  minutes  by  a  tactful  road 
officer,  who  quietly  drew  them  aside 
and  offered  to  employ  them  at  good 
wages  in  making  the  said  improvement. 
Proper  "manipulation",  will  work  won- 
ders with  such  men.  But  the  land- 
owner is  more  difficult  to  manage.  He 
knows  that  he  will  have  to  help  pay  for 
the  improvements,  and  often  he  —ill 
be  found  kicking  even  while  he  is  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  the  improvement. 
At  our  farmers'  institute  this  matter 
ha,s  been  discussed  several  times,  and 
the  discussion  invariably  waxes  acrimo- 
nious, and  a  majority  of  the  audience 
are  in  full  sympathy  with  those  who 
oppose  good  roads. 

The  most  entertaining  and  effective 
advocate  of  good  roads  I  ever  heard 
was  a  quiet  little  fellow  who  discussed 
both  sides  of  the  question.  He  first 
began  by  denouncing  extravag'ant  ex- 
penditures and  riding  rough-shod  over 
the  farmers,  and  the  kickers  were  with 
him  at  once.  He  then  argued  that  the 
town  was  benefited  equally  with  the 
country  by  hard  roads,  and  therefore 
the  expense  should  be  equally  shared. 
He  had  investigated  the  matter  thor- 
oughly, and  had  become  an  advocate  of 
hard  roads  through  noting'  their  effect 
on  property.  He  had  seen  land  lying 
contiguous  to  a  hard  road  rise  in  value 
five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre  soon  after 
the  completion  of  the  road.  He  then 
showed  the  actual  cost  a  mile  of  the 
road,  and  how  that  cost  was  paid  with- 
out distressing  any  one.  He  showed 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  hard 
road  after  it  is  constructed  is  only  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing our  present  style  of  dirt  roads. 
The  large  amount  thus  annually  saved 
goes  a  long  way  toward  paying  the 
cost  of  building  the  good  road,  so  that 
road-taxes  'would  be  but  little  higher 
while  the  bonds  are  being  paid  than  at 


present.  Then  they  would  drop  to  next 
to  nothing'.  He  further  showed  how 
most  of  the  farmers  could  pay  quite  a 
portion  of  the  tax  by  hauling  the  ma- 
terial, helping  to  grade,  etc.  He  pre- 
sented the  entire  matter  so  plainly  that 
a  child  could  understand  it,  and  he  won 
many  farmers  to  the  good-road  side  of 
the  question,  while  many  others  stated 
that  they  would  have  no  particular 
kick  to  offer  if  they  were  assured  pos- 
itively that  every  cent  of  money  raised 
for  the  purpose  would  be  honestly  ex- 
pended in  building  the  road. 

Foot-paths  Seven  years  ago  I  tried  to 
induce  farmers  in  this  lo- 
cality to  construct  good  foot-paths  at 
one  side  of  the  highways,  so  that  peo- 
ple, especially  school-children,  would 
have  a  good  dry  place  to  walk  on  when 
the  roads  were  well  nigh  impassable. 
To  show  how  this  could  be  done  at  lit- 
tle cost  I  induced  a  live,  road  overseer 
to  assist  me,  and  together  we  con- 
structed a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  some 
difficult  ground.  I  built  up  the  grade 
four  feet  wide,  placing  the  sods  on  the 
outside  next  to  the  ditch  and  hollowing 
out  the  surface  of  the  pathway  from 
two  inches  at  the  outer  edges  to  four 
inches  in  the  center.  This  hollow  was 
then  filled  with  coal  ashes,  obtained  at 
a  mill,  and  nicely  rounded  over.  When 
the  path  was  completed  the  ashes  were 
about  three  inches  deep  at  the  outer 
edges  and  five  or  six  deep  in  the 
center.  The  actual  cost  of  the  work 
and  'material  was  very  little,  and  the 
path  is  smooth  and  hard  as  a  rock  to- 
day. We  offered  this  work  as  an  object- 
lesson  to  show  how  easily  such  paths 
could  be  constructed,  supposing,  of 
course,  that  others,  seeing  what  an 
excellent  convenience  such  a  path  is, 
would  continue  the  good  work.  But 
though  a  great  many  people  walk  over 
it  almost  every  day,  not  another  foot 
has  been  constructed  in  the  township. 
Where  the  exioenditure  of  some  labor 
and  a  little  money  for  the  public  good 
is  involved  the  average  farmer  is  a 
wet  blanket  to  the  enthusiast. 

Lift  the  A.  D.  W.,  Wisconsin,  writes 
Mortgage  me  that  he  has  "done  pretty 
well'  this  year,"  and  he  has 
enough  cash  in  the  bank  to  lift  a  small 
mortgage  off  his  farm;  but  he  is  badly 
in  need  of  some  additional  buildings 
and  fences,  and  he  is  undecided  whether 
to  act  upon  the  advice  of  the  mortga- 
gee, and  let  the  mortgage  run  on  a  little 
longer  and  put  up  the  buildings  and 
fences,  or  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and 
"wriggle  along"  a  few  more  years  with- 
out the  fences  and  buildings.  He  says 
his  wife  favors  paying  off  the  mortgage, 
but  he  wants  to  know  what  I  think 
about  it.  I  can  tell  him  in  a  few  words. 
Just  step  down  for  a  few  days  and 
turn  the  management  of  the  whole 
matter  over  to  that  wife,  and  don't 
waste  any  time  in  doing  it,  either! 
Give  her  the  opportunity  to  "lift"  that 
mortgage  and  kick  it  so  high  and  far 
that  it  won't  even  cast  a  shadow.  When 
a  man  owns  his  farm  free  of  debt  he 
is  a  small-sized  king.  He  owns  the 
earth — or  at  least  that  portion  he  lives 
on — and  he  is  the  most  independent 
thing  living.  I  have  known  men  to  let 
a  little  mortgage  run  on.  They  were 
advised  to  do  so,  and  eventually  they 
lost  the  'arm  by  reason  of  a  succession 
of  bad  seasons  or  of  bad  luck.  But  I 
never  knew  a  man  to  lose  his  farm  if  he 
first  paid  off  the  mortgage,  and  then 
never  spent  money  until  he  had  it. 

Belgian  Hares  I  see  that  Secretary  Wil- 
son is  investigating  the 
Belgian  hare.  The  importations  of  this 
animal  have  been  so  large,  and  they  are 
increasing  so  rapidly  in  captivity,  that 
he  has  decided  to  take  action  in  the 
matter.  He  says  he  is  informed  that 
there  are  fifty  thousand  of  these  h;ires 
in  Los  Angeles  alone,  and  that  several 
thousands  have  escaped  and  are  at 
large,  and  that  the  situation  has  an 
ominous  aspect.  He  fears  that  they  may 
gain  a  foothold  in  this  country,  and 
rival  the  pest  of  Australia.  He  will 
thoroughly  investigate  the  matter  at 
Once,  and  take  such  action  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  Our  common  rabbit 
has  given  me  trouble  enough,  and  I 
only  hope  that  the  Belgian  rabbit  will 
not  add  to  these  troubles. 

Fred  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Stable  Ventilation. — There  has 
been  much  condemnation  of  open 
stables  affording-  ventilation  be- 
tween the  boards,  every  crack  ad- 
mitting the  chilled  air  of  winter  days, 
and  too  much  can  hardly  be  said.  But 
if  there  be  any  choice  between  the  open 
stable  that  chills  the  cows  and  other 
stock  and  the  tight  stable  that  has  no 
ventilation  and  sunlight,  the  advantage 
rests  with  the  former;  the  latter  is  the 
more  deadly  in  its  results.  Foul  air, 
darkness  and  dampness  are  responsible 
for  a  vast  amount  of  disease.  Fresh 
air  is  a  necessity  to  a  healthy  being, 
human  or  brute.  How  should  it  be 
secured?  The  two  important  facts  in 
ventilation  to  be  borne  in  mind  are, 
first,  that  heated  air  rises;  and  second, 
foul  air  charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas 
is  heavy  and  descends  to  the  floor. 

Bearing  these  simple  facts  in  mind, 
the  correct  system  of  ventilation  is 
easy  to  find.  The  shaft,  or  flue,  that 
carries  the  foul  air  from  the  stable  to 
the  roof  should  descend  nearly  to  the 
floor.  There  is  found  the  gases  that 
should  be  removed.  To  get  them  to 
rise  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  an 
opening  in  the  shaft  near  the  ceiling  of 
the  stable,  for  admission  of  more  heated 
air  to  start  a  draft  in  the  tube.  Then 
the  opening  should  be  closed.  All  the 
air  is  warmer  than  the  outside  air,  and 
the  draft  is  maintained  just  as  in  an 
open  fireplace,  until  the  air  is  made 
pure,  and  then  the  ventilator  may  be 
closed  if  desired.  This  disposes  of  the 
foul  air.  The  entrance  of  fresh  air 
should  be  secured  by  means  of  pipes 
that  enter  the  stable  near  the  floor  and 
empty  near  the  ceiling.  This  outside 
air  will  rise  in  these  pipes  and  be  dif- 
fused in  the  upper  air, preventing  drafts. 

Make  the  shafts,  or  flues,  of  matched 
lumber  from  floor  to  roof,  or  they  will 
not  "draw,"  just  as  a  chimney  would 
fail.  For  twenty  or  thirty  head  of 
cows  or  horses  have  two  of  these  shafts 
running  to  the  ventilator  on  the  roof 
of  the  barn,  each  one  in  dimensions  one 
by  two  feet.  That  gives  good  capacity. 
The  intake-pipes,  reaching  only  from 
the  ground  outside  to  the  ceiling  inside, 
should  likewise  be  tight.  Fresh  air  ad- 
mitted in  a  way  that  prevents  direct 
drafts,  and  the  removal  of  impure  air, 
are  the  great  needs  of  our  tomes  as 
well  as  our  stables.  The  air  cannot  be 
used  over  and  over  again  by  the  lungs 
without  leaving  the  seeds  of  disease. 
The  blood  fails  to  remain  pure.  Con- 
sumption is  only  one  of  the  ills  that 
result  from  lack  of  proper  ventilation. 
There  would  be  very  little  of  it  in  our 
cattle — tuberculosis — if  ventilation  and 
the  admission  of  sunlight  had  received 
the  same  attention  as  careful  housing. 

Stamping  Out  Tuberculosis.  —  In 
many  states  the  laws  controlling  official 
action  respecting  tuberculosis  have 
caused  friction,  and  neither  the  state 
nor  the  dairymen  have  been  pleased. 
One  thing  is  certain:  This  disease  can- 
not be  stamped  out  merely  by  the  con- 
demnation and  slaughter  of  animals 
found  affected.  The  conditions  that 
foster  the  disease  are  more  perilous  in 
the  long  run  to  public  health  than  the 
existence  of  an  occasional  tuberculous 
animal  to-day  in  the  dairies.  We  should 
go  to  the  cause  rather  than  make  a  big 
public  demonstration  over  the  removal 
of  cows  already  affected  by  these  dis- 
ease-breeding conditions.  That  ,  is  to 
say,  the  chief  effort  of  the  state  should 
be  to  secure  fresh  air,  sunlight  and 
cleanliness  in  dairy-stables.  Then  will 
this  disease  disappear  rapidly.  Sunlight 
kills  germs  of  disease.  Inspect  stables 
rather  than  cows.  When  t  hey  are  right 
the  disease  will  cease  to  spread. 

Succulent'  Food. — It  has  not  been 
shown  that  corn  stover  properly  cared 
for  loses  very  much  more  actual  food 
value  than  does  silage.  In  each  prod- 
uct there  is  some  loss.  But  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  a  given 
amount  of  food,  in  form  of  silage,  will 
give  greater  results  in  milk  production 


than  the  same  amount  of  food  in  corn- 
meal  and  stover,  unless  succulent  food, 
in  form  of  beets,  etc.,  be  given  freely. 
The  reason  is  that  succulence  is  de- 
manded by  all  herbivorous  animals  in 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  best  con- 
dition powder  is  food  of  a  succulent 
character.  Without  it  the  system  can- 
not do  its  work  well.  Equally  this  ap- 
plies to  ourselves.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
should  be  eaten  every  month  in  the 
year.  A  grain  and  hay  ration  for  our 
animals,  unrelieved  by  roots,  silage  or 
other  like  corrective,  and  a  meat  and 
bread  diet  for  ourselves,  without  fruit 
and  vegetables,  tend  to  invite  rather 
than  to  repel  disease. 

Strong  Constitution. — -In  all  animal 
life  a  strong  constitution  is  the  best 
safeguard  against  disease.  There  are  dis- 
ease germs  almost  everywhere.  Neither 
we  nor  our  animals  can  escape  many 
of  these  germs,  and  must  depend  upon 
a  healthy,  strong  body  to  throw  them 
off.  If  the  blood  is  aided  by  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  air,  if  there  is  proper 
nutrition,  and  if  the  sunlight  is  used 
to  stop  the  spread  of  germs,  the  chances 
are  that  disease  will  be  held  in  check 
or  driven  out.  This  is  notably  true  in 
the  matter  of  tuberculosis  in  our  dairy- 
cows.  The  constitution  has  been  neg- 
lected, milk  production  having  been  the 
one  consideration.  There  has  been  ex- 
treme early  breeding,  to  strengthen  the 
milking  habit,  and  this  abnormal  de- 
velopment has  been  too  often  at  the 
expense  of  rugged  strength.  We  have 
gotten  animals  lacking  the  power  to 
resist  germs.  Fight  tuberculosis  with 
constitution  kept  rugged  by  rational 
treatment.  David. 
% 

THE  LIMIT  OF  IRRIGATION 

A  good  many  people  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States  are  afraid 
that  the  development  of  the  arid  re- 
gions by  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
would  cause  an  oversupply  of  agricul- 
tural products,  and  therefore  work  a 
hardship  to  farmers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  real  basis  for  this 
fear  will  appear  from  a  study  of  the 
following  facts: 

There  are  now  irrigated  in  the  United 
States  about  four  million  acres,  equal 
to  one  tenth  of  the  acreage  sown  to 
wheat  each  year  in  this  country,  or  one 
nineteenth  of  the  area  of  the  corn- 
fields. The  total  cultivated  acreage  in 
the  United  States  is  about  sixty  times 
the  irrigated  acreage. 

The  Chittenden  report,  upon  which 
the  advocates  of  government  aid  for 
irrigation  base  many  of  their  estimates 
and  guesses,  suggests  a  systematic  plan 
of  reservoir-construction  to  extend  over 
a  period  of  one  hundred  jTears.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  last  paragraph  of  Captain 
Chittenden's  summary: 

"The  total  extent  of  a  reservoir  sys- 
tem "in  the  arid  regions  which  shall 
render  available  the  entire  flow-  of  the 
streams  will  not  exceed  1,161,600,000,000 
cubic  feet.  If  the  construction  of  such 
a  system  were  to  consume  a  century  of 
time  it  would  represent  an  annual  stor- 
age of  11,600,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  266,- 
300  acre  feet.  At  $5.37  an  acre  foot  this 
would  cost  $1,430,031  per  annum.  This 
amount  distributed  among  the  seven- 
teen states  and  territories  of  the  arid 
section  gives  an  average  annual  expen- 
diture in  each  of  $84,119.  The  annual 
value  of  the  stored  water  would  return 
the  original  cost  and  maintenance  in  an 
average  period  of  three  years." 

Unfortunately  Captain  Chittenden's 
recommendations  are  being  misrep- 
resented by  interested  advocates  of 
reservoir-construction  by  the  general 
government.  On  this  account  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  exactly  what  those 
recommendations  are,  as  well  as  what 
they  mean.  Let  it  be  noted  that  Captain 
Chittenden  says  the  storage  capacity 
of  a  reservoir  system  to  "render  avail- 
able the  entire  flow  of  the  streams  will 
not  exceed  1,161,600,000,000  cubic  feet" — 
an  amount  of  water  equal  to  about  one 
third  of  the  annual  flow  of  the  Nile. 
The  Nile  waters,  according  to  Willeocks, 
irrigate  4,955,000  acres;  according  to 
Wilson,  "about  6,000,000  acres."  I  have 
read  somewhere  that  nine  tenths  of 
the  water  of  the  Nile  is  used  in  Egypt, 
only  one  tenth  reaching  the  sea. 

Water  is  used  so  economically  in  some 
parts  of  arid  America  that  an  acre  foot 
(enough  to  cover  one  acre  twelve  inches 


deep)  can  be  made  to  irrigate  an  acre 
of  land  sufficiently  to  produce  a  good 
crop.  Apply  this  liberal  measure  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  the  Chittenden 
report  says  might  be  stored  in  the 
Western  states  and  we  have  a  total  of 
26,630,000  acres.  The  immediate  ad- 
dition of  this  amount  of  land  to  our 
cultivated  acreage,  although  it  would 
increase  the  agricultural  product  of  the 
United  States  only  about  ten  per  cent, 
would  work  a  great  hardship  to  farm- 
ers throughout  the  country. 

But  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Chit- 
tenden is  that  this  system  be  con- 
structed in  a  hundred  years.  His  plan 
would  add  to  our  cultivable  area  266,300 
acres  each  year — about  one  tenth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  acreage  now  in  cul- 
tivation. Of  course,  the  effect  of  such 
an  increase  would  not  be  appreciable. 

Those  who  propose  the  construction 
of  such  a  system  in  ten  years  do  not 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  nor  the  opposition  to  be 
overcome,  before  appropriations  could 
be  secured.  Of  course,  the  work  could 
be  done  if  the  money  were  available — 
which  is  supposing  what  is  next  to  im- 
possible.   There  are  other  difficulties. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
trying  to  develop  the  system  proposed 
in  the  Chittenden  report  in  less  than 
twenty-five  years  at  the  shortest.  Con- 
structed at  such  a  rate  the  system 
would  add  about  a  million  acres  a  year 
to  our  cultivated  area,  representing  a 
ratio  of  increase  about  equal  to  one 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Our  annual 
increase  of  population  is  many  times 
greater. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  Pacific  railways  were  built  before 
our  industrial  needs  justified  so  great 
an  outlay.  There  is  almost  absolute 
certainty  that  the  rapid  agricultural 
development  of  the  West,  which  was 
caused  by  the-  construction  of  those 
great  railways,  was  a  great  injury  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  at  that 
time.  The  disturbance  was  too  great. 
It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
such  a  disturbance  by  reason  of  the 
construction  of  storage-reservoirs  in 
the  West.  The  land  is  here,  but  not  the 
water.  The  water  can  never  be  had  for 
a  third  of  the  land.    D.  W.  Working. 


THE  BOY'S  PATRIMONY 

I  recall  a  sheep  transaction,  which  I 
will  detail  solely  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  furnish  food  for  thought  to  the 
fathers  of  growing  boys. 

Away  back  in  the  seventies  a  little 
fellow  of  eleven  bought  of  his  father, 
a  prosperous  farmer  in  an  Eastern 
state,  three  choice  ewes,  giving  his  note 
therefor,  and  agreeing  to  take  full 
charge  of  the  flock  in  return  for  their 
keep.  He  made  the  flock,  about  seventy- 
five  head,  his  special  care.  This  venture 
prospered;  he  paid  the  debt,  principal 
and  interest,  and  in  three  years  was 
the  proud  owner  of  eight  sheep.  Then 
he  let  them  to  his  father,  to  double 
in  three  years,  at  the  same  time  agree- 
ing to  continue  to  do  the  shepherd  act. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he 
proposed  to  his  father  that  the  sheep 
be  delivered  to  him  or  to  make  a  bar- 
gain for  another  term  of  years.  The 
father  replied,  "Give  you  sixteen  sheep? 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  flock?  I'm  not 
going  to  cut  a  good  herd  to  pieces  like 
that!  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more 
nonsense  about  '.your  sheep,'  so  hush  it 
for  once  and  all!" 

The  boy  wasn't  a  fool.  He  knew  that 
a  minor  has  no  property  rights,  and 
he  knew  that  his  father  usually  meant 
what  he  said.  That  closed  his  first 
business  venture.  He  swallowed  his 
disappointment,  and  as  he  had  been 
religiously  brought  up,  and  taught  to 
"honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  he 
tried  to  make  himself  believe  that  per- 
haps it  was  all  right,  anyhow. 

He  worked  faithfully  on  the  farm 
until  twenty-one,  his  father  meanwhile 
giving  him  vague  promises  of  an  educa- 
tion. He  was  then  told  that  if  he 
would  stay  two  years  more  he  should 
be  sent  to  college.  He  stayed.  He 
worked  well  and  faithfully.  He  was 
well  treated  and  not  made  a  drudge, 
but  all  he  received  was  his  clothing. 
When  he  was  twenty-three  a  new  house 
costing  thousands  had  just  been  built 
and  another  forty  acres  added  to  the 
farm,  and  the  college  course  was  in  the 


same  condition  as  his  herd  of  sheep. 
Now,  that  father  was  an  honorable 
man,  and  his  word  among  men  was  as 
good  as  his  bond.  He  was  a  pillar  of 
the  church,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  ''sol- 
id farmer,"  honored  and  respected  by 
his  neighbors.  I  do  not  believe  he  in- 
tentionally meant  to  wr.ong  his  son;  he 
loved  him  as  well  as  the  average  parent 
loves  his  child.  Yet  can  one  wonder 
that  by  this  time  the  j"oung  man  had 
lost  faith  in  his  father,  and  that  against 
parental  remonstrance  he  determined 
to  go  "West?" 

With  heavy  heart  and  empty  pockets, 
untaught  save  in  toil,  unsophisticated, 
ignorant  of  the  world,  he  left  the  pa- 
rental roof  illy  equipped  for  life's  battle. 

He  did  not  go  entirely  to  the  bad. 
He  was  not  lazy  or  vicious.  He  met 
with  many  hard  knocks,  had  his  ups 
and  downs,  and  took  them  philosoph- 
ically. He  never  amassed  property.  For 
years  he  has  been  a  wandering-  cow- 
boy on  the  southwestern  ranges,  earn- 
ing an  honest  living  by  hard  work,  and 
though  his  father  regards  him  kindly, 
yet  he  looks  upon  him  in  a  certain 
sense  as  a  "black  sheep,"  though  the 
son  has  never  done  aught  to  bring  dis- 
credit upon  himself  or  reproach  upon 
his  family. 

When  he  visited  home  a  few  years 
ago  his  father  embraced  him  with  tears, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  had 
come  home  to  settle  down;  and  later, 
when  the  son  prepared  to  return  to  the 
only  calling  he  is  now  fitted  for,  the 
father  reproached  him  for  his  unfilial 
conduct,  and  expressed  grief  that  his 
son  should  continue  such  a  life  against 
his  parents'  wishes.  The  son  is  still  a 
wanderer,  and  probably  always  will  be. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  pleasant  tale.  It 
is  told  with  reluctance,  and  is  coupled 
with  the  hope  that  the  reader  will  not 
misjudge  the  motive  that  prompts  the 
telling.  It  is  not  told  to  cast  reproach 
upon  a  parent,  who  doubtless  thought 
he  acted  for  the  best.  If  one  father 
reading  this  will  heed  its  obvious  mor- 
al, its  purpose  will  be  attained. 

Vaquero. 

* 

BUTTING  AGAINST  HIGH  PRICES 

Dairy-farmers  should  aim  to  grow 
more  oats,  barley,  peas,  red  clover,  Al- 
sike  clover,  alfalfa,  soja-beans  and  other 
nitrogenous  feeds,  and  then  refuse  to 
purchase  wheat-bran  at  over  fourteen 
dollars  a  ton,  or  linseed-meal  at  over 
twenty  dollars  a  ton. 

Every  dairy-farmer  should  purchase 
a  good  grinding-mill,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared to  grind  up  his  own  oats,  barley, 
peas,  corn,  etc.  The  necessary  invest- 
ment is  not  large.  The  teams  are  not 
busy,  and  will  be  all  the  better  able 
to  stand  the  spring  plowing  if  they  are 
liermitted  to  furnish  power  for  a  grind- 
ing-mill for  half  a  day  once  or  twice 
a  week  during  the  winter.  But  if  the 
teams  are  busy,  perhaps  there  is  an  idle 
steam-engine  that  may  be  made  to  earn 
a  little  dividend;  or  the  wind-wheel  may 
be  required  to  work  a  few  more  hours 
a  week.  No  matter  what  the  power 
used,  so  you  grind  up  home-grown 
feeds  and  refuse  to  pay  unduly  high 
prices  for  bran,  middlings,  linseed-meal, 
gluten-feed,  etc. 

When  nails  and  wire  were  at  the  high- 
est notch  farmers  refused  to  purchase, 
and  factories  became  stocked  up.  They 
could  make  no  use  of  their  goods  them- 
selves, and  finally  lowered  the  prices 
in  order  to  exchange  goods  for  cash. 
Linseed-oil  is  too  high  in  price,  and 
farmers  should  mix  their  paints  with 
skim-milk  rather  than  purchase  the  oil. 

Every  necessary  or  useful  article  pro- 
duced should  be  enabled  to  command  a 
fair  price  and  pay  a  reasonable  profit 
to  those  who  produce  it;  but  when  any 
men  or  association  of  men  combine  to 
demand  exorbitant  profits  the  people 
should  refuse  to  purchase  their  produc- 
tions so  far  as  they  may  be  able  to 
dispense  with  them. 

When  nails  were  four  dollars  a  keg 
I  advised  hundreds  of  those  who  came 
to  me  for  information  about  building 
to  postpone  building  if  they  could  pos- 
sibly do  so.  Now  that  nails  are  lower 
I  should  say  if  buildings  are  needed  i 
make  preparations  to  build,  especially 
if  you  can  use  unsalable  timber  from 
your  own  wood-lots,  for  lumber  is  very 
high  in  price;  but  farmers  themselves 
are  much  to  blame  for  the  advance  in 
price  of  lumber.     John  L.  Suawvek. 
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NOTES  PROM 
ARDEN  and  FIELD 

FALL-BEARING  STRAWBERRIES.  —  A 
reader  in  Union  Springs,  Alabama, 
asks  me  whether  there  is  really 
a  variety  of  strawberries  that 
can  properly  be  called  "fall-bearing;" 
and  if  so,  where  he  might  secure  a  few 
of  the  plants.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  such  variety  exists. 
The  nature  of  the  strawberry-plant  is 
to  produce  fruit  in  the  spring  (here  in 
late  May  and  through  June),  and  it  is 
hard  to  fight  against  Nature.  It  is  of- 
ten supposed  that  a  plant,  when  all  the 
blossom-stalks  have  been  nipped  out  in 
spring,  will  try  to  make  up  for  this  by 
making  an  effort  to  produce  blossoms 
and  fruit  in  the  fall.  But  in  many 
experiments  made  on  this  theory  re- 
cently the  plants  have  usually  refused 
to  live  up  to  that  supposition.  Then 
we  have  the  Alpine  Everbearing  vari- 
eties, and  it  is  claimed  for  them  that 
they  yield  berries  all  summer  long,  and 
perhaps  way  into  the  fall.  But  in  our 
usual  hot  and  dry  summers  even  these 
varieties  fail  to  live  up  to  their  reputa- 
tion, and  for  the  past  two  years  I  have 
not  had  even  a  fair  taste  of  berries 
from  them  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  the  main  crop  in  June.  Prob- 
ably if  I  had  shaded  the  plants  and  ir- 
rigated them  freely  they  would  have 
bloomed  and  fruited  right  along,  also 
far  less  freely  than  in  June. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  some  of  the 
growers  in  my  vicinity  have  gathered 
a  small  picking  of  fruit  on  the  Wilson 
both  this  year  and  last  year  in  October 
or  even  early  in  November.  After  the 
first  fruiting  season  the  weather  con- 
tinued dry  and  hot,  so  that  the  plants 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  only  .just 
managed  to  live  until  rains  set  in  again 
in  the  fall.  These  plants  then,  having 
had  their  rest,  pushed  forth  a  new 
growth,  and  produced  bloom  and  fruit. 
The  "Repeater"  is  claimed  to  give  two 
or  three  different  crops  during  the 
year,  being  a  regular  fall-bearing  sort. 
Whether  this  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  plant  or  has  only  happened  a  few 
times  accidentally,  as  in  the  case  of  my 
neighbors'  Wilsons,  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  am  not  too  hopeful,  by  any  means. 
The  other  new  French  berries,  intro- 
duced by  the  same  firm  as  true  ever- 
bearing sorts  giving  large  fruit,  are 
probably  of  the  character  of  the  Alpine 
sorts.  Under  favorable  conditions  they 
may  produce  a  little  fruit  right  along 
and  up  to  fall,  but  even  with  them  I  am 
not  too  confident  of  getting  a  paying 
fall  crop.  I  have  a  few  plants  of  the 
three  sorts  mentioned  now  growing  on 
my  grounds,  and  will  be  able  to  tell 
more  about  them  next  fall  (1901). 

Milk  for  Money. — G.  F.  McA.,  of 
Otsego,  Ohio,  writes  me  that  he  owns  a 
small  farm  worth  about  $2,500,  and  has 
been  thinking  of  selling  out  and  st  aid- 
ing a  milk  business  in  a  prosperous 
town  of  about  ten  thousand  population. 
He  wants  my  advice  in  the  matter. 
Possibly  he  can  make  his  small  farm 
pay  quite  well  as  it  is.  I  do  not  know 
fchow  he  is  situated  where  he  is  now. 
Sometimes  even  a  small  country  village 
offers  fair  opportunities  for  selling 
garden  produce  and  small  fruits  at 
quite  remunerative  prices,  and  in  such 
■a  case  I  would  try  to  fill  the  demand 
for  these  articles.  If  there  is  not  much 
of  a  chance  to  make  a  decent  living  in 
this  way,  then  the  question  comes  up 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  sell 
out  and  move  to  some  other  place.  I 
know  that  the  milk  business  gives  a 
very  fair  remuneration  to  those  people 
(around  Niagara  Falls,  for  instance, 
and  at  other  points)  who  take  good 
care  of  it.  Of  course,  a  milk  business 
attended  to  as  it  should  be  means 
early  hours  and  late  hours,  out  in  good 
weather  or  in  bad  weather,  traveling- 
good  roads  and  poor  roads,  just  as  it 
happens;  it  means  strict  regularity, 
honesty  and  business  tact,  etc.  Possibly 
it  might  be  best  for  a  person  wishing 
to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  in  a 
strange  city  or  large  village  to  just 
hire  out  for  a  few  months  or  a  year  to 
an  established  milkman,  to  learn  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  business,  become 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  the 


people,  and  then,  if  possible,  buy  out 
an  already  established  business  even 
if  small.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  start- 
ing-point, as  a  person  of  ability,  busi- 
ness tact  and  especially  strict  honesty 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  extending  a 
business  of  this  kind  after  it  is  once  es- 
tablished on  small  lines.  Of  course,  you 
must  have  good  stock,  say  Holsteins 
for  quantity,  with  a  few  Jerseys  mixed 
in  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct. Then  you  must  manage  the  herd 
so  as  to  have  about  an  even  supply  of 
milk  the  year  round,  and  you  must 
feed  such  things  as  will  keep  your  cows 
in  health  and  in  full  flow  of  milk  right 
along.  It  involves  raising  corn  for 
silage,  having  good  silos,  etc.  Com- 
mon sense  and  business  ability  must  be 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  business 
ability  is  built  up.  Milk  is  now  retailed 
hereabouts  at  six  cents  a  quart,  which 
leaves  a  big  margin  of  profit  if  the 
business  is  properly  managed.  I  would 
deal  only  on  a  cash  basis,  refusing  cred- 
it to  everybody.  It  might  mean  fewer 
sales,  but  it  would  avoid  bad  debts  and 
losses.  The  person  who  will  furnish 
good  milk,  treat  his  customers  honestly 
and  politely,  and  be  regular  in  his  visits 
rain  or  shine,  will  have  no  difficulty  to 
find  customers  for  all  his  products;  and 
he  will  lay  up  money  if  he  will  steer 
clear  of  the  saloons,  where  so  many 
milkmen  spend  much  of  their  earnings. 

Potato-onions. — A  reader  in  West 
Virginia  tells  me  how  he  raises  his 
potato-onions,  as  follows:  "I  cover  my 
ground  with  good  stable  manure,  then 
plow  this  under,  and  make  the  surface 
as  fine  as  possible  by  harrowing.  Then 
I  lay  off  the  rows  about  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  set  the  onions  in  the  rows 
about  six  or  seven  inches  apart,  and 
cover  about  six  inches  deep.  I  put  the 
large  onions  by  themselves,  and  the 
sets  by  themselves.  The  former  make 
sets  to  be  planted  out  another  fall, 
while  the  sets  make  the  large  onions 
for  spring  sales.  I  have  early  onions 
in  spring,. and  what  is  left  over  I  pull 
in  July,  to  keep  over  for  fall  planting. 
I  do  not  leave  them  out  in  the  sun 
after  pulling,  but  cure  under  shelter." 
I  myself  am  not  very  much  in  favor  of 
these  rather  coarse  and  high-flavored 
bulbs.  For  earliest  onions  I  use  the 
Egyptian  or  Tree  winter  onion,  which 
is  so  hardy  as  to  grow  whenever  the 
ground  is  not  frozen.  They  give  me 
green  onions  for  the  table  almost  as 
early  as  spring  opens  and  nearly  by  the 
time  that  we  can  plant  sets  outdoors. 
This  I  do  just  as  soon  in  spring  as  a 
little  patch  can  be  gotten  ready,  and 
I  always  try  to  get  Prizetaker  sets, 
which  can  be  as  easily  grown  as  any 
other  sets,  and  are  remarkably  good 
keepers,  making  by  far  the  best-fla- 
vored (mildest)  green  onions  which  I 
can  grow  from  any  sets  obtainable.  For 
green  onions  to  come  later  my  practice 
is  to  plant  Prizetaker  and  Gibraltar 
seedlings  (grown  in  greenhouses)  rath- 
er close  in  the  rows  and  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible.  Then  to  provide 
the  finest  green  onions  for  late  spring 
and  summer  I  sow  seed  of  the  Gibral- 
tar onion  thickly  in  the  row,  almost  as 
thickly  as  for  sets  in  early  spring,  and 
repeat  every  few  weeks  for  succession. 

Diseases  of  Chickens. — I  am  often 
asked  about  the  diseases  of  chickens, 
turkeys,  ducks,  etc.,  and  what  to  do 
for  them.  My  experience  is  that  it  is 
an  unthankful  task  to  doctor  fowls  for 
interior  diseases.  I  doctor  them  for 
scaly-leg  (by  immersing  feet  and  legs 
in  kerosene  up  as  far  as  affected),  and 
I  apply  kerosene  on  the  roosts  and 
nests,  in  order  to  kill  mites,  lice,  etc. 
But  when  it  comes  to  managing  fowls 
afflicted  with  diseases  such  as  the  books 
describe  as  roup,  cholera,  crop-bound, 
tumors,  etc.,  the  only  way  to  do  seems 
to  kill  them  and  destroy  the  carcasses, 
and  then  look  to  the  disinfection  of 
the  premises  and  the  houses,  and  to  the 
food  and  drink.  Infectious  diseases  are 
often  due  to  stagnant  pools  of  water, 
especially  in  the  manure-yards,  etc., 
and  to  filthy  quartets.  Withproperfood, 
pure  drinking-water  and  clean  poultry 
houses  and  yards  diseases  should  be 
the  exception.  T.  Greiner. 

% 

THE  BANANA  APPLE 

So  many  new  fruits  are  being  brought 
e  the  public  for  attention  that 


we  may  be  wary  of  even  testing  all  of 
them.  Although  there  is  yet  room  for 
many  good  ones,  we  have  no  place  for 
any  that  do  not  have  points  of  marked 
superiority.  The  Banana  apple  has  now 
been  tested  long  enough  to  prove  that 
it  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  list  of 
varieties  for  home  use  and  possibly  for 
market.  It  originated  in  Indiana,  and 
has  been  tested  mostly  in  the  central 
states,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  gen- 
eral adaptation  over  the  main  apple- 
growing  regions.  The  tree  has  a  good 
habit  of  growth  and  is  said  to  bear 
well.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  is 
nearly  round  in  shape,  being  of  almost 
equal  diameters;  the  surface  is  very 
smooth,  glossy  and  waxy,  and  the  color 
is  rich  yellow  well  shaded  with  a  crim- 
son blushing  on  the  sunny  side;  the 
flesh  is  fine-grained  and  firm  until  full 
maturity,  when  it  becomes  tender  and 
melting.  In  flavor  it  is  subacid  and 
about  equal  to  the  best,  although  I 
think  Grimes'  and  a  few  more  are  a 
little  superior.  It  is  much  like  the 
Golding,  formerly  known  as  American 
Golden  Pippin,  etc.,  but  its  size  is  a  lit- 
tle larger.  In  season  it  is  a  late  fall  or 
early  winter  apple  in  the  central  states. 
Those  who  admire  a  yellow  apple  will 
like  this  one,  for  it  is  about  as  hand- 
some as  one  of  that  color  ever  gets. 
For  the  general  market,  where  red  ap- 
ples are  mostly  in  demand,  it  would 
not  be  so  desirable. — H.  E.  Van  Deman, 
in  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUIT' 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Weed  for  Name  W.  H.  W.,  Kelly,  Neb. 

The  leaf  you  inclose  looks  very  rnueli  like 
the  loeo-weed.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is 
from  a  near  relative,  and  not  the  true  loco- 
weed,  and  I  wish  you  would  send  on  a  larger 
specimen  that  will  include  the  stem  and  some 
of  the  leaves  as  they  are  attached  to  the 
plant.  This  can  easily  be  sent  through  the 
mail  if  wrapped  in  strong  wrapping-paper. 
For  the  benefit  of  other  subscribers  it  might 
be  well  to  say  here  that  the  loco-weed  is  a 
low,  perennial  plant,  somewhat  resembling 
the  well-known  lead-plant,  or  shoe-string 
weed,  of  the  Northern  states.  This  weed  is 
found  quite  abundantly  in  parts  of  Texas, 
and  even  as  far  North  as  central  Nebraska. 
As  a  rule  cattle  do  not  feed  upon  it,  but  in 
times  of  drought  they  will  sometimes  eat  it, 
after  which  they  are  liable  to  be  affected 
with  a  dizziness  and  weakness,  which  fre- 
quently result  fatally. 

Goldthread. — J.  L,  M.,  Clayton,  111. 
The  specimen  inclosed  is  known  as  gold- 
thread (Cuscuta  polygonorum).  It  is  a  little 
yellow,  leafless  vine,  a  near  relative  of  the 
morning-glory,  that  is  generally  found  grow- 
ing on  the  goldenrod,  marigolds  and  similar 
plants,  and  sometimes  ties  the  mass  together 
so  solidly  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  one 
can  make  headway  through  it.  It  comes 
from  seed  each  year,  but  after  getting  a  good 
start  it  becomes  attached  to  some  plant, 
sends  its  suckers  into  the  sap  region,  and 
after  becoming  attached  to  the  plant  it  gen- 
erally loses  its  connection  with  the  ground 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  lives  as  a 
parasite  upon  other  plants.  If  it  comes  up 
and  cannot  find  a  host-plant  it  dies  in  a  few 
days.  A  species  of  this,  known  as  clover  and 
flax  dodder,  is  sometimes  injurious  to  flax  and 
clover  fields,  but  the  kind  of  plant  you  send 
is  not  liable  to  be  troublesome  in  this  way. 

Apple-leaf  Aphis — J.  Y.,  Peoria,  111.  The 
branch  of  one  of  your  apple-trees,  which  you 
send,  and  which  has  the  leaves  curled  on  it, 
is  injured  by  the  apple-leaf  aphis,  or  louse, 
which  infests  it,  and  is  a  very  common  source 
of  injury.  Where  it  comes  on  the  trees  in 
the  latter  part  of  summer  or  in  autumn  it 
does  but  little  harm,  as  it  simply  serves  to 
check  growth  a  little  earlier  than  is  nat- 
ural; but  when  it  attacks  the  foliage  in 
early  summer  it  is  liable  to  cause  serious 
injury  by  dwarfing  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
This  insect  winters  over  in  the  form  of  little 
black  shiny  eggs,  which  will  be  found  around 
the  base  of  buds  on  plum-trees,  and  are  easi- 
ly seen  by  any  close  observer.  The  remedy 
is  to  dip  the  tops  of  the  infested  branches  in 
a  strong  tea  made  of  tobacco-stems:  or  a  ker- 
osene emulsion  may  be  used  the  same  way. 

Chinkapin  and  Chestnut— Pig-  Cul- 
ture— G.  H.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
chinkapin  and  chestnut  may  be  planted  in 
the  autumn  in  sections  where  there  is  not 
much  danger  from  squirrels  or  other  rodents 
destroying  the  seed  during  the  winter.  Or- 
dinarily, however,  it  is  safest  to  mix  the 
seeds  with  sand  in  a  box  and  bury  outdoors 
and  then  sow  early  in  the  spring.  The  seeds 
of  these  species  are  difficult  to  carry  over 
successfully  in  cellars,  as  they  are  very  liable 
to  mold  where  it  is  damp,  or  dry  out  where 
it   is  a   little  dry.    They  are  quite  easily 


grown  if  handled  as  directed.- — Fig-growing 
has  never  made  much  progress  in  the  United 
States.  The  fig-plant  will  eudure  perhaps 
twenty  degrees,  or,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, more  than  that,  of  frost,  and  it  may 
be  cultivated  in  the  latitude  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  quite  successfully  if  it  is  laid  on  the 
ground  in  the  winter  and  protected.  This, 
of  course,  is  in  a  small  way,  rather  as  a  curi- 
osity than  for  commercial  purposes.  The  fig 
has  been  planted  in  large  quantities  in  parts 
of  California,  where  the  trees  grow  very  large 
and  make  beautiful  specimens;  but  they  have 
generally  disappointed  the  growers,  for  the 
reason  that  the  fruit  is  seldom  of  good  qual- 
ity there,  and  as  yet  practically  none  of  the 
California  figs  are  considered  good  enough  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  imported  kinds. 
The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  the 
flowers  are  not  properly  fertilized;  that  while 
the  fig  fills  out,  and  is  as  large  as  it  would 
be  if  it  were  fertilized,  yet  it  fails  to  secrete 
the  sugary  syrup  which  is  so  desirable  in  this 
fruit,  and  it  sours  soon  after  picking.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  laud  which  had  been 
planted  to  figs  in  parts  of  California  have 
had  their  trees  grubbed  out  and  thrown  away. 
How  it  acts  that  the  fertilization  ,  of  the 
flower  results  iu  the  formation  of  the  syrup 
is  not  known,  but  careful  experiments  made 
by  scientific  men  show  that  when  the  figs 
are  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  the  Capri  fig, 
by  blowing  the  pollen  into  them  with  a  quill 
or  other  tube  when  the  flowers  are  ready, 
there  results  sweet  fruit,  while  lack  of  this 
treatment  makes  the  fruit  of  inferior  quality. 
In  Smyrna  and  similar  sections  where  the  fig 
is  grown  successfully  this  work  of  fertiliza- 
tion is  done  by  a  minute  fly,  and  although 
it  has  been  imported  to  this  country,  yet  It 
has  failed  to  multiply  sufficiently  to  give  the 
best  commercial  results. 

Ash   and   Pine    Seedlings.— H.    C.  P., 

Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  writes:  "I  have  nearly 
a  bushel  of  white-ash  tree-seed.  I  want  to 
plant  it  and  grow  it,  but  do  not  know  how. 
I  have  a  cultivated  corner  of  three  acres  part- 
ly surrounded  by  timber.  The  land  produces 
oak,  beech,  maple,  hemlock  and  pine,  and  is 
sandy,  gravelly  and  a  fairly  good  soil.  Also 
I  have  a  grove  of  pine-trees  that  bear  a  great 
many  cones.  I  would  like  to  plant  a  few 
acres  in  pine,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  I  cannot  identify  the  seeds.  The 
cones  have  now  fallen  off,  aud  lie  open  on  the 
ground  in  great  numbers.  Has  the  seed  fallen 
out  and  gone,  or  is  it  in  the  shells  that  now 
stand  apart  around  the  stem?  How  shall  I 
proceed  to  accomplish  my  purpose?" 

Reply: — The  ash-seed  which  you  have 
should  be  kept  in  a  cold,  dry  place  over 
winter.  The  best  way  of  handling  it  is,  per- 
haps, to  lay  it  upon  a  hard  walk,  or  similar 
place  where  the  soil  is  hard,  and  cover  it 
with  a  box,  to  protect  from  injuries  from  ro- 
dents and  birds.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
it  should  be  sown  in  rows  about  three  feet 
apart,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  can 
be  worked.  You  should  use  about  fifty  seeds 
to  the  foot  of  row.  The  seedlings  should  be 
about  ten  inches  high  by  the  next  autumn, 
when  they  may  be  transplanted  then  or  the 
following  spring.  If  you  wish  to  sow  the 
seed  in  a  place  where  it  will  remain,  then  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  the  rows  about 
eight  feet  apart;  but  if  to  be  transplanted, 
then  three  feet  apart  is  sufficient.  Good  cul- 
tivation, about  the  same  as  that  required  for 
corn,  should  be  given  during  the  growing 
season.  The  pine-trees  which  have  dropped 
their  cones  probably  shed  their  seeds  before 
the  cones  fell.  It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish 
the  seeds  from  the  other  portion  of  the  cones 
if  you  will  examine  them  closely  and  use 
careful  judgment.  You  will  find  at  the  base 
of  each  of  the  scales  which  has  opened  that 
there  are  two  little  grooves  where  the  seeds 
were,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  you  may  find 
a  few  seeds  still  remaining  in  some  of  the 
cones.  These  seeds  are  brownish  in  color 
and  oval  in  form,  and  when  they  first  come 
out  of  the  cones  frequently  have  a  thin  wing 
attached  to  them;  but  this  generally  falls  off 
easily,  leaving  the  brownish  seed  without 
any  attachment.  The  habits  of  pine-trees  in 
regard  to  their  seed  are  quite  different  in 
different  species.  The  Norway  pine,  for  In- 
stance, drops  its  seed  early  in  September, 
some  time  before  the  cones  fall.  The  white 
pine  drops  its  seeds  much  later  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  its  cones  in  winter.  In  each  of 
these  species  the  seeds  fall  before  the  cones. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch 
pine  the  cones  do  not  open  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  and  it  is  customary  to  gather 
them  in  the  fall.  In  the  case  of  the  Jack 
pine  the  cones  will  frequently  remain  on  the 
trees  for  several  years  after  they  are  ripe 
without  opening,  and  I  have  known  them  to 
remain  as  long  as  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  have  even  seen  them  where  the  wood 
had  grown  up  around  them  and  they  had  be- 
come imbedded  in  the  tree,  forming  a  sort  of 
knot;  and  yet  the  seed  of  these  old  cones  is 
frequently  of  very  good  germinating  quality. 
In  the  case  of  this  species  and  the  Scotch 
pine  it  is  customary  to  gather  the  cones 
before  they  have  opened,  and  then  put  them 
in  a  hot  place  for  a  little  while  until  the 
cones  open.  Where  it  is  done  on  a  large 
scale  especially  constructed  ovens  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  which  causes  the  cones  to 
open,  and  the  seed  may  then  be  shaken  out. 
I  think  if  you  take  a  cone  and  examine  it 
carefully  you  will  have  no  trouble  about 
distinguishing  the  seed  from  the  scale. 
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single  fruit-tree  or  a  green  hedge.  Of 
course,  the  nobles,  who  hold  a  great 
deal  of  the  soil  among  all  the  Slavs,  are 
using  modern  methods  of  agriculture, 
but  their  success  is  rather  dubious. 
These  nobles  spend  their  winters  in 
Paris,  their  summers  in  some  water- 
ing-place, and  their  large  holdings  are 
fast  disappearing  in  spite  of  American 
reapers  and  mowers,  which  they  buy  in 
large  numbers.  We  have,  on  the  whole, 
overrated  the  Slav,  and  seventeen  years 
of  life  among  all  classes  of  them  con- 
firms me  in  the  belief  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  nothing  to  fear  from  that 
source.  That  nrach-threatened  compe- 
tition of  Siberia  with  our  grain  produc- 
tion would  come  speedily  if  the  Russian 
was  an  Anglo-Saxon  farmer;  but  he 
is  not.  It  will  take  a  century  and  more 
before  Siberia  will  be  anything  like 
North  Dakota,  if  it  ever  reaches  that 
level  Xti  productiveness  and  intelligence. 
My  advice  to  the  American  farmer  is  to 
go  on  planting-  his  grain,  as  well  as  his 
ideas,  and  not  worry  a  bit  about  the 
coming  struggle.  The  world  will  be- 
long to  that  race  which  will  best  be  able 
to  rule  it  by  its  industry,  its  intelli- 
gence and  its  true  interpretation  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  that  at  the  present 
time  is  not  the  Slavic  race. 

% 

THE  FARM  GARDEN 

A  good  garden  is  indispensable  to  a 
farmer's  family.  It  may  be  made  with 
a  view  to  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  Its 
size,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  family,  and  also  upon  the 
market  and  its  distance. 

Not  only  should  the  farmer  have  a 
good  garden,  but  also  a  very  early  gar- 
den. It  is  the  early  bird  that  catches 
the  worm;  so  with  very  early  vegeta- 
bles. They  may  be  a  little  more  trouble 
than  the  later,  but  we  will  be  remu- 
nerated for  our  trouble.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  me 
to  be  the  first  one  in  this  town  to  fur- 
nish new  vegetables. 

Any  work  we  delight  in  is  easy.  I 
would  think  it  a  great  sacrifice  if  I 
was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  garden- 
ing as  soon  as  the  beautiful  spring 
opens.  To  be  truly  successful  one  must 
begin  preparations  in  the  fall.  See  that 
your  hotbed-frames  are  in  good  shape. 
Store  a  lot  of  rich  soil  in  barrels  or 
boxes  in  the  cellar,  so  you  can  use  it 
at  any  time  for  your  earliest  sowing 
of  tomato,  cabbage,  pepper  and,  other 
seeds.  Study  your  climate,  and  sow 
your  seeds  accordingly — early  or  late. 
Further,  study  your  market. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  create  a  market? 
I,  or  rather  my  youngest  boy,  was  very 
successful  in  creating  a  market.  He 
has  sold  all  my  vegetables,  fruit,  poul- 
try, etc.,  for  four  years  past,  and  is 
now  only  twelve  years  old.  He  received 
ten  per  cent  of  all  sales,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  money  was  to  be 
wisely  spent,  and  not  for  knickknacks. 
He  buys  most  of  his  own  clothing,  tab- 
lets, paper,  pens  and  other  school  nec- 
essaries. I  think  he  sold  over  seventy 
dollars'  worth  one  year.  Besides,  he 
does  not  lose  any  time  out  of  school. 

As  soon  as  seed  is  sown  in  boxes  in 
the  house  in  February  or  March,  and 
the  tiny  plants  appear  above  ground, 
look  out  for  mice;  they  are  fond  of 
them.  After  the  second  leaf  appears 
give  them  more  room,  and  continue 
transplanting  as  often  as  they  crowd. 
Do  not  set  in  the  open  ground  until 
all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  In  the 
meantime  I  prepare  a  suitable  space  in 
a  warm  spot  for  my  earliest  vegetables. 
While  it  is  yet  doubtful  about  frost  I 
sow  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach,  peas 
and  beets;  not  too  many  at  a  time,  as 
it  is  still  risky.  Should  the  frost  kill 
them  you  lose  little  seed  and  time.  I 
also  plant  some  potatoes  and  sweet- 
corn  very  early.  You  may  win  and  you 
may  lose.  If  you  win  it  makes  you 
glad,  and  if  you  lose  you  are  prepared 
for  the  disappointment.  As  the  weath- 
er grows  warmer  you  can  sow  and 
plant  the  foregoing  vegetables  weekly 
in  succession,  and  have  tender  vegeta- 
bles all  through  the  season.  In  my 
family  they  are  very  fond  of  green 
peas,  consequently  I  sow  large  patches, 
as  my  market  for  them  is  good.  For 
beans  I  have  little  market,  but  I  plant 
an  abundance  of  fall  beans  as  shell- 


beans  for  winter  use.  Tomatoes  are  a 
staple  vegetable  for  farmers  to  use 
fresh  as  well  as  canned  and  for  pickle 
and  catchup.  My  earliest  of  vegetables 
are  the  winter  onions;  they  are  delic- 
ious, and  can  be  sold  easily  when  neatly 
put  up.  Spinach,  pie-plant  and  aspar- 
agus all  may  be  grown  very  early  by 
using  horse-manure  liberally. 

Bight  here  I  want  to  enter  a  wedge 
for  flower-lovers.  Early  in  March  I 
plant  my  sweet-peas,  if  possible  to 
work  the  soil.  Subsequent  frosts  will 
not  hurt  them.  I  have  a  bed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long  along  the 
public  highway,  one  fourth  of  a  mile 
out  of  town,  and  a  beautiful  sight  it  is, 
supported  by  mesh-wire  stretched  on 
posts  fifteen  feet  apart. 

But  to  return  to  the  tomato.  If  you 
have  more  than  you  use  or  have  sale 
for  you  may  feed  them  with  profit  to 
hens  or  cows.  Carrots,  beets,  mangel- 
wurzel,  parsnips,  etc.,  are  all  very  val- 
uable vegetables  for  house  use  as  well 
as  for  milk-cows  and  horses.  I  usually 
grow  sugar-beets  by  the  wagon-load 
and  feed  them  to  my  cows  and  hogs. 
You  need  not  cut  them  for  the  hogs, 
as  they  eat  them  as  eag'erly  as  apples. 

Farmers  around  here  talk  about  my 
success  with  hogs — no,  it's  management 
in  taking  care  of  them.  Mine  are  never 
sick.  Boots  give  the  hogs  large  diges- 
tive organs  and  good  sound  muscles. 

Lima-beans  are  very  profitable.  I  pre- 
fer the  pole  variety.  Cabbage  should  be 
found  in  large  quantities  and  a  variety. 
Do  not  miss  having  a  little  Savoy,  for  its 
great  tenderness,  and  some  Bed  Bock 
for  pickling.  Flat  Dutch  or  Drumhead 
gives  satisfaction  for  a  general  crop. 
Of  course,  each  one  has  his  own  choice. 
Where  cauliflower  can  be  grown  it  is 
profitable.  Early  sweet-corn  sells  well 
and  tastes  delicious.  The  cucumber 
must  be  remembered,  and  if  rightly 
managed  may  be  had  very  early. 

I  grow  no  melons,  as  I  live  too  near 
the  good  town  boys,  who  consider  mel- 
ons and  walnuts  common  property. 
Lettuce!  Yes,  lettuce  we  must  have;  it 
can  be  prepared  in  so  many  ways  for 
most  people,  except  the  Scandinavians. 
Onions  have  been  very  low  in  my  local 
market,  so  I  did  not  raise  over  five 
bushels.  I  received  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  the  ground-cherry, 
so  easily  grown  and  saved.  I  put  up 
many  gallons  for  winter  use.  My  soil 
being  clay  I  do  not  undertake  to  raise 
sweet-potatoes.  Badishes,  early  and  late, 
ought  to  be  found  on  every  farmer's 
table.  We  have  many  improved  squashes 
to-day,  and  they  certainly  are  worth 
the  labor;  but  with  me  the  squash, 
pumpkin  and  potato  are  more  for  field 
culture  rather  than  garden.  Shall  I 
forget  the  turnip?  Oh,  no.  Some  are 
fine  for  table,  as  well  as  for  stock. 

The  farmer's  garden  ought  to  be  in 
long  rows,  to  save  work.  It  should  be 
rich  ground,  enriched  continuously  year 
after  year,  and  well  drained  naturally 
or  tiled.  It  should  get  very  thorough 
cultivation,  and  one  should  not  look  at  a 
few  dollars  when  buying  tools  to  work 
it  with.  I  have  many  improved  tools 
for  mine.  Drills,  wheel-hoes  and  culti- 
vators all  pay,  because  they  save  labor 
and  do  good  work.  Your  garden  is 
incomplete  without  a  variety  of  small 
fruit  and  enough  of  it.  I  have  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  gooseberries  and  ' 
currants.  This  small  fruit  should  be  in 
rows,  as  also  the  pie-plant  and  aspar- 
agus. Small  fruit  needs  to  be  cultivated 
regularly  and  fertilized. 

With  such  a  garden  you  need  not  be 
poor.  But  you  must  not  let  the  wife 
do  all  the  work  in  it,  nor  the  wife  the 
man,  or  it  will  be  gardening  without 
pleasure.  A  garden  without  a  woman 
in  it  does  not  seem  natural.  Such  gar- 
dens are  few,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Three 
cheers  for  the  sunbonnet  in  our  gar- 
dens! Henry  Beeler. 


A  CHEAP  CREAMERY 

There  is  a  plan  by  which  even  the 
poorest  hard-worked  renter  and  his 
wife  may  make  gilt-edged  butter  with 
no  unnecessary  outlay. 

A  well  of  water  we  find  on  every 
farm,  and  very  often  a  pump.  Now, 
every  team  of  farm-horses  must  have 
fresh  water  three  times  daily,  and 
other  stock  need  it;  let  all  this  water 
flow  from  the  well  nearest  your  house. 
Cut  a  large  'barrel  in  two,  or  a  little 
deeper   than  half — a  kerosene-barrel 


will  do  if  previously  cleaned.  Place  this 
a  short  distance  from  the  well.  Con- 
nect with  a  V-shaped  trough  if  you 
have  not  the  money  to  buy  pipe.  Use 
deep  milk-cans  instead  of  crocks,  and 
save  time  and  labor  in  washing  one 
vessel  instead  of  four,  This  three- 
fourths  barrel  will  hold  five  long,  nar- 
row cans.  Let  the  water  run  through 
this  barrel  to  your  watering-trough  for 
stock.  Set  four  upright  posts,  two 
higher  than  the  others,  for  a  sloped 
roof  over  the  barrel  as  high  as  required. 
The  roof  may  be  made  of  broken  bits 
of  fence-boards,  and  as  it  only  needs 
to  cover  the  barrel,  will  not  be  large. 
Perhaps  some  one  on  the  prairies  of 
Dakota  will  say  they  have  no  boards. 
Well,  I  would  not  be  balked  at  that. 
Make  a  trestle  roof  and  train  wild  cu- 
cumbers or  morning-glories  over  it; 
they  grow  as  swiftly  as  Jonah's  gourd. 
I  boarded  up  the  lower  end  of  mine  at 
first,  then,  as  I  could,  inclosed  the  two 
sides  and  left  the  highest  side,  facing 
north,  open.  As  soon  as  I  could  afford 
it  my  barrel  gave  place  to  a  large  round 
tank.  But,  you  see,  on  a  small  scale 
the  barrel  would  answer  the  same 
purpose  when  there  is  a  lack  of  funds. 
Have  a  good  stout  plug  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  barrel,  let  out  the  standing 
water  when  needed,  and  continue  to 
pump — the  stock  will  not  object.  When 
they  have  enough  pximp  your  barrel 
creamery  full  and  leave  it.  This  keeps 
the  milk  sweet  and  cool.  Thus  good, 
sweet  buttermilk  and  cream  can  be 
had  on  every  farm,  whether  owned  or 
rented,  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Kendall  Perry. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Texas. — I  will  write  a  few  words 
about  the  coast  country  of  Texas  as  I  find 
it  after  residing  in  it  for  thirty-one  months. 
Since  I  moved  from  central  Illinois  my  wife 
had  the  asthma,  and  we  thought  this  climate 
might  do  her  some  good,  and  it  has  cured 
her.  As  a  farming  country  it  is  not  to  he 
compared  with  central  Illinois.  I  would  ad- 
vise any  one  who  has  a  good  home  to  stay 
there,  unless  health  is  the  main  object.  It 
is  true  we  can  grow  nearly  everything  here; 
but  keeping  It  after  it  has  matured  is  very 
hard  to  do.  The  weevil  eats  the  corn,  and 
Irish  potatoes  commence  to  rot  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  ground. 
Butter  is  hard  to  make  during  the  four  sum- 
mer months,  but  we  can  make  good  butter 
for  eight  months  in  the  year.  Hogs,  sheep, 
goats  and  cattle  do  well,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
grass  the  year  round.  One  can  buy  land  at 
from  $4  to  $20  an  acre,  and  can  rent  all  the 
grass-land  he  needs  at  ten  cents  an  acre;  be- 
sides, there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  free 
range.  If  a  man  has  money  to  buy  ten  acres 
for  a  homestead,  and  can  buy  fifty  head  of 
cows  and  stay  with  them,  then  he  has  a 
fortune  in  the  coast  country.  The  climate 
is  all  that  a  person  can  desire.  There  is  good 
water  at  one-hundred-feet  depth,  and  plenty 
of  fuel;  but  fuel  Is  npt  so  much  needed  as  in 
the  North.  G.  T.  M. 

Barker,  Tex. 

Prom  Florida. — A  few  years  ago  there  was 
a  great  cry  that  farming  was  overdone.  And 
this,  doubtless,  started  the  tide  toward  the 
city  and  town  life.  There  never  has  been  so 
fine  a  prospect  before  the  farmer  of  any  sec- 
tion of  our  great  land  as  now,  and  thrice 
happy  is  the  man  who  gets  a  home  of  ample 
area.  The  writer  settled  on  the  prairies  of 
Illinois  in  1859,  and  spent  seventeen  years  In 
that  good  state,  and  afterward  six  years  in 
southwestern  Iowa,  and  in  all  those  years 
never  saw  a  man  who  lost  money  by  having 
plenty  of  land  if  paid  for,  or  if  in  position 
to  make  reasonable  payments  and  keep  down 
interest  and  taxes.  That  day  is  now  past 
unless  in  the  Far  West  or  the  "Sunny  South- 
land." West  Florida  has  yet  a  million  acres 
of  land  subject  to  homestead.  Much  of  this 
is  rather  poor,  sandy  soil,  which  I  would 
not  advise  Eastern  people  to  settle  upon;  but 
there  are  sections  of  as  good  land  as  can  be 
found  in  the  South.  These  are  somewhat  re- 
moved from  towns  and  railroads.  If  a  group 
of  old  acquaintances  were  to  come  together 
they  could  find  solid  sections  out  of  which 
four  homsteads  could  be  made,  and  others  in 
such  proximity  as  to  form  a  neighborhood, 
with  school,  church  and  society.  Our  lands 
are  yet  so  cheap  that  good,  partly  improved 
farms  can  be  had  from  one  to  three  miles 
from  railroad  at  from  $3  to  $5  an  acre.  The 
writer  has  been  in  West  Florida  for  the  past 
eleven  years  engaged  in  farming  and  saw- 
milling,  and  can  freely  say  that  there  Is  no 
more  healthful  and  comfortable  place  In 
which  to  live  and  work  and  sleep.  All  we 
lack  to  make  the  grandest  country  on  earth 
is  a  few  thousand  people  with  a  little  money 
and  choke-full  of  day's  work.  A  man  with 
.$600  to  make  a  homestead  hum  would  be  a 
"prince"  among  our  natives.  We  want  such 
in  Florida,  and  we  want  them  bad. 

Grand  Ridge,  Fla.  J.  T.  P.  I 


to-day  to  the  Pi  att  Food 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  they  will  send  you, 
free,  "  Pratts  Practical 
Hints"— a  50-page  book 
about  the  care  of  stock. 

In  every  package  of 
"  Pratts  Foods"  are  7  cou- 
pons. Send  10c.  (to  cover 
cost  of  postage  and  mail- 
ing) with  any  coupon  for 


Pratts  Poultry  Pointers  (144  pace*) 
Pratts  Official  Chart  So.  1  (Breeds  of  Fowl.) 
Pratts  Official  Chart  No.  2  (Breeds  or  Fowls) 
Six  Large  Portrnlts  of  Fowls 
Pratts  Pointers  on  the  Cow,  Hog  and  Sheep 

(17G  pages,  lithographed  G  eolors) 
Pratts  Pointers  on  the  Horse  (150  pages),  or 
Pratts  Official  Chart  of  DilTerent  Breeds  of 

Horses 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
128-130-132  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


I A  Cooker  That  Cooks 


Good  Results 


can 
be 

secured  from  grain 
fed  to  live  stock  if  it 
is  cooked.  It  is  more 
easily  digested  and 
assimilated  by  the 

stomach.  Nllff  Ced. 
Three  Styles.  All  Sizes 

Write  its  for  circulars  and  prices. 
TROY  NICKEL  WORKS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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The  Best 

SKIMMER 

is  the  cheapest.  No 
other  hand  separator 
skims  so  much  —  so 
well-so  cheaply  as  the 
Reid  Hand  Separator. 
Test  it  yourself. 

Separator  book  mailed  free. 

A.  H.  REID, 

80th  and  Market  StreeU, 

Philadelphia. 


SAVE '/£  your 


now  wasted 
up  chimney 
BY  USING 


FUEL 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  S2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

3  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


350BU.ADAY 

with  the  Wolverine  >o.  S05  Mill.  Griuds 
car  corn  and  all  other  groin  tine  or  coarse. 
Hu  shake  feed*  burrs  open  and  let  nails  or 
hard  substance  through.   Furnished  with 
or  without  ear  corn  entailer  and 
elevators.   Made  la  3  sizes  for  2  to  15  h.  p. 
Can  be  run  with  power  wind  mill. 
CAPACITY  guarttnte(*    greater  toan  any  mill 

made,  because  crusher  and  grinder  run  on  sep- 
arate snafts,  relieving  all  friction. 

SHIPPED  ON  TRIAL  I«t^n'td»mo»«db.tl.r5rladtagMi4 
— — — isn't  the  most  complete  mill  and  the  biggest 
bargiln  you  ever  saw,  return  it  at  our  expense.  t>0  kinds  of 
Grind ern  for  all  k  ads  of  work. 

ALSO  Horse  Powers,  tread  and  sweep.  Gasoline  Engines,  Wind 
Mills,  Tanks,  Pomps,  Feed  Cookers,  Scales  of  all  kinds.  Send 
for  Free  latest  and  largest  Implement  catalogue  ever  printed. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  53-59    N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  U1& 


MISTAKES  fiSS&v. 

You  need  mak^  no  mistake  in  buying  an  In- 
cubator if  you  send  for  our 

NEW  PREMIER  Incubator. 

Give  it  a  thorough  trial,  when  Baiietied  pay 
us  for  It.  None  tetter  made.  Totk  first  prem- 
ium at  World's  ridr.  Also  sol*  makers  of  Simplicity  Incubators. 
Send  5c.  postage  for  illustrated  catalog  and  "Poultry  Help*." 

COLUMBIA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  21  Water  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


EGG  MAKERS 

would  be  another  good  name  for  these 

DANDYouutt?&' 

Green  cut  bone  makes  hens  lay  doable 
tbe  eggs  fa  winter  and  summer.  Our 
illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 
Stratton  Manfg.Co.,  Boi  H ,  Erie.Pa, 


Cot  fast,  turn  easy 


si  Bugey  wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
^  With  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00. 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  Steel  or  Rubber 
Tire.    Seud  for  catalogue  giving  prices  on  wheels 
%  to  4  in.  Tread  with  instructions  for  ordering. 
E.  Portland  Sleighs,  $1..&0.  Boll  Sleds,  #1(1.50 

Special  Grade  Wheels  for  repair  work,     -    •  o.-^O 
Freight  prepaid,    if  you  write  to  day.  W.  F.  BOOB,  Centro  Hall,  Pa. 


U7E  PAY  $18  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES  to  men  with  rigs 
™  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound.  Send  stamp. 
JAVELLE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  58,  Parson.,  Kansas. 


G|  WQPIMfJ  Bookallabout  It  4c.  Tellshow  to 
IliOtnU  grow  this  great  money  maker* 
WritBiB-diy.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Rose  Hill,  N.  I, 
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CONDUCTED  BY 
P  H.JACOBS  :  HAMMONTON.NJ. 


HAVE  A  PLACE  FOR  THE  HENS 

A serious  error  claimed  is  the  cus- 
tom of  keeping  hens  until  they 
become  too  old  for  profit  be- 
cause they  were  choice  birds  and 
good  layers  when  young.  A  hen  of  any 
breed  will  lay  as  many  eggs  the  second 
year  after  she  commences  laying,  but  it 
is  claimed  by  some  that  fowls  kept  by 
a  farmer  after  they  are  two  years  old 
are  kept  at  a  loss,  so  far  as  money  is 
concerned.  When  a  whole  flock  is  al- 
lowed to  run  without  killing  off  the  old 
ones  and  replacing  them  by  pullets, 
disease  is  sure  to  attack  them.  They 
re  liable  to  become  lazy  and  fat.  If 
he  plan  of  keeping  only  pullets  that 
are  early  hatched  is  followed  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  farmer  will  ever  abandon 
"t.  A  bad  practice  is  that  of  allowing 
the  fowls  to  become  wild,  so  that  they 
are  afraid  of  any  one,  and  hide  their 
nests,  and  the  few  chickens  they  hatch 
lose  their  lives  from  want  of  food,  care 
nd  shelter.  Chickens  hatched  late  in 
he  summer  and  brought  up  in  the 
'elds  by  a  wild  mother  are  hardy;  but 
his  practice  is  not  profitable,  as  the 
cost  of  wintering  exceeds  the  summer 
returns.  Summer  chickens  sometimes 
are  more  profitable  than  the  very  early 
ones,  as  they  get  a  more  varied  diet, 
better  exercise,  and  are  healthier  in 
every  way.  But  fowls  to  be  profitable 
must  be  kept  tame.  If,  however,  the 
chickens  are  to  be  grown  for  sale,  for 
breeding  or  for  show  purposes  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  hatched 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  so 
that  they  may  attain  their  full  growth 
and  feathering  by  fall. 

THE  PROGRESS  IN  POULTRY-KEEPING 

Half  a  century  ago  poultry-keeping 
was  simply  a  fashionable  amusement 
and  pastime.  The  beginning  may  be 
said  to  be  about  1847  to  1850,  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Shang- 
hais. Those  who  have  some  knowletlg'e 
of  the  history  of  the  past  have  a  fair 
idea  of  what  poultry  has  accomplished. 
The  casual  observer  of  years  ago  saw 
only  enough  of  it  to  disgust  him  with 
the  whole  business.  Men  who  were 
engaged  in  it  saw  enough  money  in  it, 
and  as  many  as  had  judgment  enough 
to  curtail  expenses  and  reduce  stock 
at  the  right  time  came  out  with  a  little 
money  and  more  or  less  experience,  the 
latter  worth  perhaps  as  much  in  the 
long  run  as  the  money.  A  great  many 
so-called  fanciers,  however,  went  into 
the  business  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
speculation  and  excitement  it  afforded, 
and  went  out  of  it  without  knowing 
or  caring  anything  about  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  poultry  interest  at  large. 
Fanciers  of  this  type  (and  it  is  possible 
that  there  are  a  few  of  them  in  the 
business  yet)  were  interested  only  in 
the  proceeds,  with  no  thought  of  what 
poultry-breeding  has  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  stock  of  the 
country,  and  the  increase  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  poultry-yards  of  the  nation. 
There  have  always  been  some  fanciers 
who  were  true  fanciers— not  specula- 
tors— who  worked  for  nobler  ends  than 
merely  to  make  money.  The  money 
end,  of  course,  was  not  lost  sight  of, 
but  it  was  not  the  governing'  purpose. 


FEEDING  OATS 

Opinions  differ  among  poultrymen  as 
to  the  value  of  oats  as  feed.  Some  do 
not  feed  whole  oats,  and  some  make 
whole  oats  the  principal  part  of  their 
feed;  yet  oats  are  considered  excellent 
,to  assist  in  a  balanced  ration.  Occa- 
sionally some  fowls  will  not  eat  oats  if 
they  are  fed  to  them;  but  this  is  noth- 
ing against  oats.  It  is  a  fact  that  at 
first  fowls  not  accustomed  to  oats  as 
a  feed  do  not  seem  to  like  them,  but 
later  they  may  prefer  oats  above  other 
grains.  Hens  that  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  eating  oats  have  been  de- 
prived of  them  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  both  wheat  and  oats  have  been 
thrown  to  them,  when  they  would  eat 


the  oats  before  touching  the  other 
grain.  Oats  may  be  fed  in  any  quan- 
tity to  fowls  without  detriment,  but 
should  not  be  fed  to  hens  when  they 
have  been  so  long  without  food  that 
they  are  ravenous.  In  such  cases  they 
will  pack  their  crops  so  full  that  the 
water  subsequently  taken  will  cause 
the  oats  to  swell  and  so  puncture 
the  membrane  that  lines  the  crop. 
Birds  have  been  killed  in  this  way. 
Where  hens  have  access  to  oats  at  all 
times  they  never  eat  enough  at  one 
time  to  bring  on  the  trouble  indicated. 
The  fowls  should  be  given  an  unlimited 
supply  of  grit  and  cut  bone,  to  help 
grind  the  oats  in  the  gizzard.  Oats  as 
a  feed  are  a  great  help  in  the  produc- 


THE  WALLS  AND  FLOORS 

The  walls  and  floor  of  a  poultry- 
house  are  sometimes  problems.  If 
tarred  paper  is  used  on  the  inside  of 
the  house  it  condenses  moisture,  be- 
cause it  is  colder  than  the  surrounding- 
air  of  the  poultry-house.  The  same 
happens  to  a  cement  floor.  Dirt  floors 
cannot  be  kept  clean  except  by  frequent 
renewal  of  the  earth,  while  board  floors 
become  saturated  with  the  fluids  of  the 
droppings,  and  also  assist  in  providing 
harboring-places  for  rats.  The  cement 
floor  is  better  than  any  except  that  it 
is  very  cold  in  winter  and  causes  con- 
densation of  moisture.  To  protect  the 
fowls  such  floors  should  be  covered 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  clean  dirt,  and 
over  the  dirt  the  use  of  leaves  or  cut 
straw  may  be  resorted  to.  This  means 
a  great  deal  of  labor,  but  labor  is  essen- 
tial to  success  in  the  poultry  business. 

* 

LIME  AND  EGG  SHELLS 

There  are  many  hens  that  are  in  no 
manner  provided  with  oyster-shells.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  oyster-shells  be- 
ing sharp  assist  in  grinding  the  food. 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  insoluble,  and  the 
lime  for  the  egg-shells  must  conse- 
quently come  from  that  which  can  be 
digested  and  conducted  to  the  eggs 
through  the  blood.  As  nearly  all  kinds 
of  food  contain  lime  in  a  soluble  form, 
by  combination  with  vegetable  acids, 
as  well  as  in  the  form  of  inorganic  salts 
that  are  soluble,  the  process  of  cover- 
ing the  eggs  with  shells  goes  on  with- 
out the  aid  of  substances  that  are  insol- 
uble. When  a  hen  lays  eggs  with  soft 
shells  the  cause  is  due  not  so  much  to 
lack  of  lime,  but  to  the  condition  of 
the  hen,  as  she  is  then,  as  a  rule,  in  an 
overfat  condition.  To  this  cause  may 
be  traced  all  the  eggs  with  soft  shells. 


INDICATIONS  OF  OVERFAT  HENS 

When  a  Leghorn  hen  weighs  five  and 
one  half  pounds,  or  even  five  pounds, 
she  is  fat;  and  when  a  Plymouth  Rock 
hen  gets  up  to  eight  pounds,  or  a 
Brahma  reaches  ten  pounds,  she  is  get- 
ting too  fat.  The  best  signs  other  than 
weighing  them  are  their  sluggish 
movement,  their  desire  to  wait  for 
their  food  instead  of  scratching,  broad 
appearance  behind,  falling  of  the  belly 
(near  or  rear),  especially  with  old  hens, 
a  smooth,  glassy  appearance — often  red 
on  the  hind  portion  of  the  body — with 
perhaps  loss  of  feathers.  Body  deep 
and  a  heavy  appearance  are  also  signs. 
One  or  all  of  these  indications  are  to  be 
observed;  but  the  surest  plan  is  to  kill 
one  supposed  to  be  too  fat,  and  she  will 
show  nearly  the  conditions  of  all  the 
others  in  the  flock  if  the  food  given 
has  been  heavily  of  grain. 


ANIMAL-MEAL 

The  amount  of  animal-meal  for 
chicks  depends  on  their  age.  Take  one 
pint  each  of  bran  and  corn-meal,  with 
one  half  pint  of  animal-meal,  and  feed 
twice  a  day,  giving  all  they  will  eat  up 
clean  atameal,and  removing-  that  which 
is  unclean.  If  they  have  signs  of  bowel 
disease  omit  the  animal-meal.  It  would 
be  an  advantage  to  feed  it  only  once  a 


day,  allowing  cooked  potatoes,  chopped 
grass  and  a  variety.  There  is  no  rule 
for  quantity.  Feed  it  as  long  as  it  does 
not  injure  them.  Give  the  chicks  millet- 
seed  for  one  meal.  Cook  or  scald  the 
mixture  of  grain  and  animal-meal.  Vary 
the  diet  with  whole  grains. 

% 

BAD  MANAGEMENT 

Many  farmers  never  think  about  set- 
ting their  hens  until  May  or  June,  and 
the  chicks  hatched  in  these  months  are 
not  so  profitable  as  the  early  ones — that 
is,  for  broilers — and  from  under  the  hog- 
pen or  barn  will  occasionally  emerge 
a  half-fed  hen  with  three  or  four  puny 
chicks,  and  from  some  other  corner 
another  may  turn  up;  and  so  on  until 
cold  weather  one  after  the  other  will 
incubate  and  bring  forth  cadaverous 
chicks  without  age  and  vigor,  which, 
without  care,  are  forced  to  struggle 
for  existence,  and  if  the  vermin  or  rats 
have  not  taken  them  all  by  winter  there 
may  be  a  few  to  slaughter  for  Christ- 
mas. One  will  hear  the  farmer  com- 
plaining- at  the  grocery-store  where  he 
sells  them  that  they  cost  him  more 
than  they  have  come  to.  Neglect  or  in- 
difference will  render  the  poultry  busi- 
ness unprofitable  quite  as  much  as  any 
other  branch  of  business. 


COLOR  OF  PLUMAGE 

The  inquiry  is  frequently  made  in 
reg-ard  to  the  superiority  of  certain 
varieties  of  a  breed,  such  as  whether 
Brown  Leghorns  are  superior  to  the 
White  or  Buff  varieties,  or  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  compared  to  those  that 
are  white.  Color  of  plumage  is  a  mat- 
ter of  preference  only.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  in  laying  qualities  or 
hardiness.  Some  object  to  white  birds 
because  the  plumage  is  more  easily 
soiled,  while  birds  of  buff  color  seem  to 
"show  dirt"  less.  There  is  no  advantage 
possessed  by  one  kind  over  the  other 
so  far  as  color  of  plumage  is  concerned. 

% 

GUINEAS  AS  BUG-CATCHERS 

My  plan  to  fill  the  want  of  insect- 
eating  birds  is  to  raise  guinea-fowls.  I 
had  a  flock  of  fifteen,  and  in  watching 
them  travel  (and  they  are  travelers)  I 
learned  that  what  the  first  did  not  get 
those  in  the  rear  did.  They  have  an 
eye  like  a  robin.  I  have  seen  them  turn 
their  head  a  little  sideways,  as  though 
looking  wise,  step  six  or  eight  feet 
away,  and  get  the  worm  every  time. 

They  are  fond  of  potato-bugs,  and  will 
clean  a  patch  better  than  Paris  green.  I 
believe  a  flock  of  a  hundred  will  beat 
spraying  all  to  pieces;  and  then  the 
young,  half-grown  birds  are  as  good 
for  a  fry  as  a  prairie-chicken. 

The  main  trouble  is  to  raise  the 
young.  I  would  set  them  under  a  com- 
mon hen.  She  will  beat  the  mother- 
guinea  hen,  who,  while  she  will  hatch 
twenty-five  or  more,  will  travel  off  and 
let  them  drop  out  one  by  one  until  they 
are  all  gone. — Western  Fruit-G  rower. 

% 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Prices  of  Broilers. — R.  E.  S.,  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  writes:  "At  what  period  of  the  year 
do  broilers  bring  the  best  prices?" 

Reply:— April  and  May;  the  highest  the 
first  week  in  May,  with  fair  prices  in  June. 

I,ars-e  Eggs — J.  M.  P.,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
writes:  "One  of  my  hens  has  been  laying 
double-yolk  eggs  of  extraordinary  size.  I  am 
informed  that  there  is  some  cause  for  the  ab- 
normally large  eggs." 

Reply  :— When  a  hen  lays  double-yolk  eggs 
it  is  an  indication  that  she  is  excessively  fat. 

Crossing-  Breeds. — J.  G.  S.,  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  writes:  "I  have  a  few  Buff  Cochins  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  and  wish  to  try  a  cross. 
Which  male  should  I  use— Buff  Leghorn  or 
Buff  Cochin?" 

Reply': — The  Buff  Leghorn  male  should  be 
preferred.  There  is  nothing  to  gain  by  cross- 
ing breeds. 

Breeding  Flocks — W.  S.  B.,  Marlon 
Centre,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  have  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes,  well  mated,  first  cross.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  breed  them  one  year  without 
new  blood?   Define  the  term  'line'  breeding." 

Reply  : — If  the  flock  is  strong  and  vigorous 
it  will  not  be  harmful  to  inbreed  for  one 
year.  "Line"  breeding  refers  to  that  system 
by  which  a  line  of  ancestors,  or  family,  is 
adhered  to;  for  instance,  no  new  males  be- 
ing introduced,  but  a  female  procured  every 
year,  from  which  the  males  are  bred.  It  also 
means  selection  of  best  breeders,  not  closely 
related,  without  introduction  of  new  blood. 


POTASH 

To  produce  the  best  re- 
sults in  fruit,  vegetable  or 
grain,  the  fertilizer  used 
must  contain  enough  Potash. 

For  particulars  see  our  pamphlets. 
We  send  them  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


INCUBATORS 


One  Style  Only,     OUR  BEST. 

Warranted  to  last  Ten  Years  without  re- 
pairs and  to  out-hatch  during  three  trials 
fin v  other  incubator — bar  none;  THIS  OB 
-AOl'R  A10NKY  BACK.  Built  for  business 
— sold  on  honor.  Ifi-na^e  illustrated  circu- 
lar and  price  list  FREE.  Poultry  Manual 
and  Catalogue No.  71  (160-pages,  8xllin.) 
How  to  make  money  with  Poultry  and  Incubators"  sent 


Isuppurol 
|  Moisture 
i#  Self- 
regulating. 
Self- Ventilating 

entitled,  "Hovr  w 

postpaid  for  15  cts.  in  stamps-worth  dollars*.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Chicago,  III.      Waylnud,  N.  Y.      Boatoh,  Mass. 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

[  everything  between  the  covers 
I  of  our 

'20th  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK 

in  order  to  best  succeed  in  the  poultry  dubU 
-  ness.  It  tells  everything  necessary  and  no 
=  more.  It's  a  compend  of  poultry  knowl- 
5  edge.  Among  other  things  it  fully  describes 
Reliable  Incubators  and  JSrooderM,  which  are  known 
and  used  all  over  the  world.  We  mail  the  book  for  10  cents  as  long 
as  they  last.    Hurry  your  order  In  at  once. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-41,  Qulncy,  Ills. 


Our  Incubators 

I  have  all  the  lateBtimprovements.areeold 
[  at  very  low  prlcies  and  guaran- 
I  teed  to  please  every customer.&end 
h&6  cents  for  our  154  uage  catalogue. 
f  wnioh  contains  lull  descriptions 
of  our  extensive  line  and  tells  how 
to   raise  poultry  success* 
[  fully*    Plans  for  poultry  and  brooder,  ho'ises. 

>Dss  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  Bos  61*  Des  Moines,  la. 


Am  Egg  Maker 

means  a  money  maker.  Green  Cat  Bone  pre- 

^red.  Mann's  New  Bone  Gutter 

-  doublestheeggproduct.  Mann's  Granite  Crystal 
Grit,  Mann's  Clover  Cutter  and  Swinging  lTeed  Tray  flt 
altout  every  poultry  requirement.  Catalogue  FREEb 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  32,  Mllford,  Mass. 


200  Egg  Incubator 

for  $12.00 

Perfect  in   construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

are  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
every  want.  Reliable,  simple, 
self-regulating.  Circular  free; 
catalogue  6  cents. 

GEO.  ERTEL  €0.,  Quincy,  III. 


SH°  BOOX  on  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1901.  ieo  pages,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
'Poultry  Bouses,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  loweBt  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.C,  SHOEMAKER,  Box  102,  Freeport,  IU. 


ISN'T  THIS  FAIR?  , 

Ton  get  this  Bantam  Hatcher,  fill  it 
with  eggs  and  test  it  thoroughly.    If  satisfied  | 
yon  pay  us  $5  for  it.  H  often 
hatches  50  chicks  from  50  egg".  i 
Send  4  cents  for  Catalogue  No.  SI  I 
Buckeye  Incubator  Co*»l 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


SELF-REGULATING 

We  have  a  perfect  system  of  regulating 
temperature  and  moisture. 

MARIE  B  A  incubators 

mnnlLLft  and  BROODERS 

^are  guaranteed.  Your  money  back  if 
youwantlt.  Send 2c  stamp forcatalog 
WABILLAI WCUBATOB  C0.,Boi  61  Rose  HIII.N.Y. 


Farm  Raised  Pou  .try 
Pay  the  buyer  because  they  are  strong* 
vigorous,  healthy  and  will  breed  heal- 
thy stock.  All  rinil  DlieCII  Ourlarge 
stock  weshipis  vRam  ItAltfClJ  Poultry 
Guide  explainsall, andtellshowtomakeblg 
money  with  poultry.  Worth  $25.  Sent  for  only  15e. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER  JR..  Bos  u\  Freeport.lll. 


YOU  OWE  yourself 

to  investigate  the  claims    of  the 

S 819*0  Hatch  incubato** 

The  simplest  to  run — the  surest  in  the 
hatch.  SendforournewFreeCatalog. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., Clay  Center,  Neb. 


$6,000 


POULTRY  PnPPI 
.  CATALOGUE  MfCC* 

Has  no  rival.  Lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  The  book  tells  all. 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plans,  how  to  breed, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing 
J,  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  11 ,  Delavan.  Wis.' 


FIRST 
PREMIUMS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


tfrrn  TUFU  IT  IT  Hens  muBt  lay  all  year 
nCtr  111  tin  A  I  II.  round  to  be  profitable. 
Feeding  plenty  o£  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 
BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables  fast  and  fine.  Easily  con- 
sumed by  chicks  and  ducklings.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICB. 


PONT  SET  HENS 


tbo  eamo  old 
way  when  our 

 new  plan  beats 

itatol.  lU()KgirlIulPherCo9tsOnly$2.  07,000iouae. 
lOOUds  of  testimonials,  6000  agents  wanted,  either  sex.  Big 
catalogue  and  25c  Lice  Formula  FREE  i  f  you  write  to-day. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  €o,,    B'21t   Columbus,  Neb, 


FREE 


UNTIL  1901  ONLY 

60-page  book,  "  How  to  Make  Poultry 

and  Pigeons  Pay."   Send  at  once. 
Poultry  Item.  Bug  35.  Frlekn.  Pa. 


DEATH  to  LICE  pnje-na*-chlc££n-,-?4-p,Boo''I''-e?- 


.  Lambert,  Box  Z03,  Appooaug,  S.I, 
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VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMEES 
To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  akd  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  Inquiries  are  not  answered. 


A  Tumor  on  a  Cat. — L.  M.  D..  Liberty- 
ville.  111.  Ask  a  veterinarian  to  remove  the 
tumor  by  means  of  a  surgical  operation. 

Periodical  OphtUalmia.— W.  J.  N., 
Bringhurst,  Ind.  What  you  describe  is  a  case 
of  periodical  ophthalmia  (so-called  uiooii- 
bliuduess),  and  is  incurable. 

Probably  Tuberculosis. — N.  L.,  Tripp- 
ville,  Wis.  Your  meager  description,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  indicates  tuberculosis.  Have  your 
cows  examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Bunches  (?)  W.  J.  S.,  Kaneville,  111.  If 

the  "bunches"  you  speak  of  are  warts,  as 
they  probably  are,  please  consult  the  numer- 
ous answers  given  to  "wart"  questions  in 
recent  issues  of  this  paper. 

Temporary  Paralysis — H.  W.,  Toluca, 
Cal.  Such  a  temporary  paralysis  as  befell 
your  cow  immediately  after  calving  is  not 
a  rare  occurrence,  and  will  disappear  without 
any  treatment  beyond  good  care.  It  may 
possibly,  but  will  not  necessarily,  occur  again 
the  next  time  your  cow  calves. 

Scabs  W.  A.  B.,  Beech  Creek,  Pa.  Your 

mares  evidently  ueed  better  grooming,  and 
perhaps  better  care  in  general,  and  less  ex- 
posure to  water,  mud  or  filth.  What  you  call 
scabs  is  probably  the  same  thing  as  what  is 
called  "small  lumps"  by  A.  L.  R.  See  an- 
swer headed  "Skin  Disease." 

Probably  Glanders.— J.  H.  M.,  Baldwin, 
Kansas.  What  yon  describe  looks  like,  and 
probably  is,  a  case  of  glanders.  The  best  you 
can  do  is  to  inform  your  state  veterinarian 
and  to  ask  him  to  come  and  to  examine  your 
horse.  Nasal  gleet  is  simply  a  term  used  to 
signify  a  not  fully  developed  case  of  glanders 
in  which  the  most  characteristic  symptoms— 
the  ulcers  on  the  septum— are  either  not  fully 
developed  or  situated  too  high  and  thus  hid- 
den from  view. 

Coaghingr  Cows  and  Coughing  Pigs. 

— D.  T.,  Kirkersville,  Ohio.  If  your  cows,  as 
you  say,  have  been  coughing  for  some  time, 
are  constantly  getting  worse,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  getting  thinner,  there  is  consider- 
able cause  for  suspecting  them  of  being 
affected  with  tuberculosis.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  to  have  them  examined  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian,  or  still  better,  to  have 
them  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test.  Your 
young  pigs  most  likely  suffer  from  swine- 
plague,  or  so-called  hog-cholera. 

Three  Cows  Died  W.  J.  C,  Vigor,  Va. 

As  to  the  first  cow,  you  would  probably  have 
found  the  cause  of  death  if  jtou  had  made  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  uterus.  The 
death  of  the  other  two  cows  very  likely  was 
a  consequence  of  the  cows  having  eaten  too 
much  fermenting  and  more  or  less  indigesti- 
ble food,  as  is  indicated  by  the  bloating  and 
severe  indigestion.  Young  and  luxuriant  clo- 
ver, especially  if  wilted  or  consumed  in  con- 
siderable quantities  while  wet  or  covered  wilh 
hoar-frost,  would  constitute  a  sufficient  pri- 
mary cause. 

Warts  J.  P.  H.,  Hood  River,  Oregon.  If 

the  wart  at  the  end  of  a  teat  of  your  heifer 
has  a  neck,  it  is  best  removed  by  means  of 
a  ligature  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible  around 
that  neck  and  as  closely  to  the  teat  as  it  can 
be  done.  If  it  has  no  neck,  it  may,  according 
to  circumstances,  be  removed  either  by  means 
of  the  surgical  knife  and  caustics  or  by  caus- 
tics alone:  but  whatever  is  done,  it  must 
be  done  only  while  the  animal  is  dry  and 
not  when  the  same  is  in.  milk.  As  to  the 
warts  around  the  eye,  the  same  will  sooner  or 
later  disappear  without  any  treatment. 

Paralyzed  Hound  j.  F.  P.,  Vancleve, 

Ky.  It  may  be  that  the  partial,  but  rather 
extensive,  paralysis  of  your  fox-hound  is  a 
sequel  of  dog  distemper,  and  if  so  there  may 
be,  as  you  state,  a  little  improvement;  but 
the  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery  Is  exceed- 
ingly slim,  and  a  perfect  restoration  to  health 
must  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  question,  es- 
pecially if  the  paralytic  affection  is  already 
of  long  standing.  It  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  to  dispose  of  the  dog  and 
to  get  a  new  one. 

Skin  Disease.— A.  L.  R.,  Chanute,  Kan. 
If  the  "skin  disease"  of  your  horse  is  not  too 
extensive — does  not  cover  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  body— you  may 
apply  to  the  "small  lumps"  once  a  day  for  a 
few  d.ays  in  succession  a  mixture  composed 
of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead,  one  part,  and 
olive-oil,  three  parts,  and  after  that  keep 
the  animal  well  groomed.  If,  however,  the 
eruption  should  extend  over  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  body  you  must 
first  limit  the  treatment  to  only  one  side,  and 
attend  to  the  other  after  the  first  has  been 
cured  and  been  properly  groomed  and  freed 
from  grease. 


A  Wart  (?)  on  a  Horse's  Foot.— S.  R. 

G.,  Winnemucca,  Nevada.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  morbid  growth  on  the  foot  of 
your  horse,  and  called  by  you  a  wart,  is  a 
wart.  Give  a  description  of  it  and  1  will 
answer  you. 

A  Lame  Colt.— R.  A.  M.,  Citronelle,  Ala. 
Please  study  the  article  on  spavin,  ringbone 
i\nd  navicular  disease  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
of  December  1st  issue,  but  especially  what  Is 
said  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  spavin,  and 
you  will  probably  be  able  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis yourself. 

One-sided    Chronic   Discharge  from 

the  Nose. — L.  A.  L.,  Seneca,  Fla.  Although 
a  one-sid^d  chronic  discharge  from  the  nose 
of  a  horse,  unattended  with  any  other  mor- 
bid changes  or  symptoms  of  a  serious  char- 
acter, may  not  be  at  all  malignant,  it  must 
be  looked  upon  as  suspicious  if  the  affected 
animal  at  the  same  time  has  a  "dull-looking" 
coat  of  hair  which  is  "dropping  out,"  and  is 
low-spirited,  for  in  such  a  case  it  is  evident 
that  the  one-sided  discharge  is  caused  by 
rather  severe  morbid  changes  affecting  the 
vitality  of  the  animal;  and  even  the  possi- 
bility of  the  discharge  being  a  symptom  of 
glanders  is  not  excluded.  I  therefore  most 
decidedly  advise  you  to  have  the  animal 
thoroughly  examined  by  a  competent  person. 
Concerning  the  "lump,"  of  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, on  the  outside  of  the  left  fore  leg  of  the 
same  animal  I  cannot  give  you  any  informa- 
tion, because  some  people  apply  the  term 
"lump"  to  every  elevation  above  and  be- 
neath the  surface  and  to  every  swelling. 

Tapeworms  in  a  Dog. — J.  W.  S.,  Jer- 
seyville,  111.  It  is  usually  uot  very  easy  to 
free  dogs  from  their  tapeworms.  Professor 
Zuern,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  animal 
parasites,  highly  recommends  the  areka-uut, 
a  palm-fruit,  and  advises  to  take  a  fresh 
areka-nut,  powder  it  (a  pretty  difficult  job), 
mix  the  powder  with  butter  and  give  it  to 
the  dog.  If  the  latter  refuses  to  take  it  vol- 
untarily he  advises  to  give  it  by  force.  The 
trouble  is  that  but  few  retail  druggists  keep 
the  areka-nut  in  stock,  and  if  they  do,  it  is 
usually  an  old  "store-keeper."  which  is  no 
good  any  more.  The  only  way  to  get  a  good 
article  is  to  induce  a  retail  druggist  to  order 
one  or  a  few  fresh  nuts  from  a  reliable  whole- 
sale druggist.  The  dosis  for  a  small  dog  is 
about  one  and  one  half  drams  of  the  pow- 
dered nut.  If  the  tapeworms  do  not  pass 
off  in  about  two  hours  after  the  medicine 
has  been  given  a  tablespoonful  of  castor-oil 
should  follow. 

Elephantiasis  E.  D.,  Marengo.IIl.  What 

you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of  elephan- 
tiasis, and  is  incurable  because  the  infiltra- 
tions of  the  connective  tissues  have  become 
solid  and  hard  and  cannot  any  more  be 
absorbed.  Still  such  an  animal  may  be  able 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  slow  work  for  a  long 
time,  and  if  the  swelled  legs  are  always  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  and  the  animal  is  not  used 
on  muddy  and  slushy  roads,  etc.,  or  if  so 
used,  only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  legs  are 
cleaned  as  soon  as  possible,  there  is  usually 
not  much  danger  of  abscess  formation,  pro- 
vided no  abscesses,  or  cracks,  are  existing. 
If  abscesses,  or  cracks,  should  be  formed, 
they  are  best  brought  to  healing  by  dressing 
them  once  a  day  either  with  iodoform  or  with 
a  mixture  composed  of  one  part  of  liquid 
subacetate  of  lead  and  three  parts  of  olive- 
oil.  Which  is  to  be  given  preference  depends 
upon  circumstances.  As  a  rule  iodoform  is 
to  be  used  on  abscesses  of  an  ulcerous  char- 
acter and  extending  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissues,  while  the  mixture  deserves  prefer- 
ence where  cracks  have  been  formed. 

So-called  Pink-eye  W.  E.  R.,  Fleming, 

Col.  In  so-called  piuk-eye,  or  in  the  infectious 
disease  most  frequently  so-called  by  farmers, 
the  morbid  process  may  have  its  principal 
seat  in  various  parts  or  organs  of _ the  body; 
consequently,  as  the  cause — the  infectious 
principle— after  it  has  once  invaded  the  or- 
ganism cannot  be  removed  the  treatment 
must  be  a  symptomatic  one,  and  cannot  be 
the  same  in  every  case.  In  most  cases,  es- 
pecially if  a  veterinarian  is  not  available,  a 
good  hygienic  treatment  is  perfectly  suffic- 
ient. First,  the  food  must  be  such  as  the  horse 
likes,  and  must  be  clean,  sound  and  easy  of 
digestion,  and  during  the  period  of  convales- 
cence, when  horses  frequently  show  ravenous 
appetite,  care  must  be  had  not  to  over- 
feed them.  The  water  for  drinking  must  be 
pure  and  fresh  and  neither  be  ice-cold  nor 
lukewarm.  Secondly,  the  air  for  breathing 
must  be  fresh  and  pure  and  free  from  any 
stable  odor.  If  the  horse  is  kept  in  a  stable, 
the  ventilation,  without  causing  exposure  to 
draft,  must  be  perfect,  and  the  temperature 
should  neither  be  too  high  nor  too  low  if 
there  is  any  possibility  of  keeping  it  temper- 
ate. Thirdly,  a  horse  affected  with  piuk-eye 
(influenza)  should  never  be  kept  in  a  crowded 
stable  or  in  one  occupied  by  many  other 
horses,  but  if  possible  in  a  stable  by  itself 
or  occupied  by  only  a  few  horses,  and  that 
stable  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  it  is  possible 
to  do.  If  there  is  high  fever,  a  few  drams 
of  saltpeter  may  be  given  in  the  water  for 
drinking  two  or  three  times  a  day;  but  the 
quantity  given  should  not  exceed  one  ounce 
a  day,  although  water  always  fresh  may  be 
offered  five  or  six  times  a  day,  particularly 
in  warm  weather.  Unless  it  can  be  superin- 
tended by  a  veterinarian  any  further  me- 
dicinal treatment  should  be  dispensed  with. 


Swallowed  a  Splinter  of  Wood.- C.  E. 

p.,  Cumberland,  Md.  It  is  possible  that  the 
splinter  of  wood  as  large  as  a  man's  little 
finger  will  never  cause  any  trouble,  and  even 
If  there  should  be  danger  you  would  not  be 
able  to  prevent  it,  because  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved even  if  it  were  known  where  it  is.  I 
do  not  apprehend  any  danger  that  it  will 
ever  form  a  nucleus  of  a  stone  or  concrement. 
If  there  is  any  dauger,  it  will  be  that  it  might 
get  stuck  in  an  intestine  or  wound  the  wall 
of  one.  When  this  reaches  you  if  nothing 
has  happened  all  danger  will  have  passed. 

Asearides  in  Swine.— C.  S.,  Elba,  Neb. 
The  worms  of  your  pigs  (Asearides)  may  be 
expelled  if  you  give  each  of  your  pigs  about 
two  drams  of  decorticated  castor-beans  mixed 
with  the  food  daily  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
keep  your  pigs,  especially  in  spring  and 
summer,  away  from  stagnant  water  and  from 
low  and  wet  places.  But  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  it  is  the  worms  alone  that  kill 
your  pigs,  or  whether  it  is  something  else 
besides  the  worms.  Make  a  careful  post-mor- 
tem examination  of  the  next  one  that  dies, 
and  report  the  result. 

Swelled  Legs— Spavin.— C.  L.  T.,  Peach- 
tree,  N.  C.  If  there  are  no  sores  (so-called 
scratches)  below,  on  or  above  the  pastern- 
joints  the  swelling  can  be  permanently  re- 
duced if  you  exercise  the  horse  during  the 
day,  give  the  legs  a  good  rubbing  either  with 
the  hand  or  with  a  woolen  rag  at  the  close 
of  the  exercise,  and  then  bandage  the  legs, 
beginning  at  the  hoofs,  with  a  bandage  of 
woolen  flannel,  not  to  be  removed  until  next 
morning,  when  the  horse  is  to  be  exercised 
again.  Before  the  exercise  begins  the  legs 
should  agaiu  receive  a  good  rubbing  with  the 
hand  or  a  wooleu  rag.  This  treatment  must 
be  continued  day  after  day  until  no  more 
swelling  makes  its  appearance  if  the  bandage 
is  left  off  during  the  night.  Concerning  spav- 
in please  consult  the  December  1st  issue  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Mare  Throws  Up  Her  Food  Through 

the  Nose.— S.  H.,  Long  Glade,  Va.  The  as- 
certaining of  the  cause  in  such  a  case  as 
yours,  in  which  a  nine-year-old  mare  dis- 
charges food  through  the  nose,  requires  a 
careful  examination,  which  none  of  your  vet- 
erinarians seems  to  have  made.  There  are 
three  possibilities:  First,  it  is  possible  that 
the  soft  palate,  separating  the  nasal  cavities 
from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  fauces, 
has  been  destroyed  by  some  morbid  process. 
If  this  is  the  case  food  will  be  discharged 
through  the  nose  only  when  the  mare  is  eat- 
ing. Secondly,  it  is  possible  that  some 
obstruction  or  morbid  growth  is  existing 
somewhere  either  in  the  pharynx,  or  in  the 
esophagus  anywhere  between  the  pharynx 
and  the  stomach.  In  this  case  the  mare  will 
also  discharge  food  through  the  nose  when 
eating,  but  under  much  more  distress  than 
in  the  first-mentioned  possibility.  Thirdly, 
it  is  most  likely  that  a  diverticle  of  the 
esophagus  somewhere  between  the  pharynx 
and  the  stomach  constitutes  the  cause,  in 
which  case  the  throwing  up  of  the  food 
through  the  nose  would  not  be  apt  to  take 
place  when  the  mare  is  beginning  to  eat,  but 
would  commence  as  soon  as  the  diverticle 
is  full  of  food 'to  such  an  extent  as  to  close 
more  or  less  the  lumen  (passage  of  the 
esophagus),  and  be  invariably  preceded  by 
more  or  less  distress  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. In  short,  the  mare  would  act  a  good 
deal  like  a  horse  that  is  choking.  Such  a  di- 
verticle, which  might  properly  be  called  an 
esophageal  hernia,  is  produced  if,  for  in- 
stance, by  forcing  down  too  large  a  morsel 
the  external  muscular  coat  of  the  esophagus 
is  ruptured,  so  that  the  internal  coat,  a  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  is  considerably  wider 
than  the  external  muscular  coat,  is  bulging 
out  through  the  rent,  and  thus  forms  a  sac 
communicating  with  the  interior  of  the 
esophagus.  Then  when  the  horse  is  eating, 
especially  if  a  greedy  or  fast  eater,  the  sac 
becomes  filled  with  food  and  thus  presses 
upon  the  esophagus.  At  first  the  sac  as  a 
rule  is  yet  small,  and  comparatively  little 
food  will  pass  in,  so  that  it  will  take  some 
time  before  the  sac  becomes  sufficiently  filled 
to  obstruct  the  passage;  but  the  oftener  the 
sac  is  filled  the  larger  will  become  the  rent  in 
the  muscular  coat,  and  the  larger  will  be- 
come the  opening  of  the  sac,  and  the  larger 
the  sac  or  diverticle  itself,  and  the  sooner 
will  it  become  filled  with  food.  Consequently, 
the  older  such  a  diverticle  the  more  trouble 
will  it  cause  and  the  severer  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  will  be,  and  the  sooner  the  dis- 
charge of  the  food  through  the  nose  will 
begin;  while,  since  the  sac  is  seldom  or  never 
completely  emptied,  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing will  be  present  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  all  the  time.  As  said  above,  such  a 
diverticle  may  exist  anywhere  between  the 
pharynx  and  the  stomach,  consequently  just 
as  well  in  the  chest  portion  of  the  esophagus 
as  in  the  neck  portion  of  the  same.  If  it  Is 
existing  in  the  former  there  is  no  remedy, 
because  there  it  is  not  accessible  to  a  surgical 
operation;  but  if  it  is  situated  in  the  neck 
portion  its  presence  cannot  only  be  plainly 
felt  and  seen,  especially  after  the  horse  has 
been  eating  awhile,  but  it  is  also  accessible 
to  a  surgical  operation,  which  is  the  only 
thing  by  which  the  difficulty  can  be  removed. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  the  opera- 
tion, because  it  cannot  be  intrusted  to  any- 
body but  a  competent  veterinarian,  and  he 
will  not  need  any  instruction. 


$|A.75  STEEL  MILL. 

-1  SEND  NO  MONEY 

jif  youlive  within  500  miles 
I  of  Chicago,  (if  further, 
|  send*  1.00),  cutthia  ad  out 
'  and  send  to  us,  and  we  will 
.end  you  this,  THE  BEST  8-FOOT 
►  STEEL   WINDMILL    MADE,  eom- 
plele  with  wheH,  vane,  chain,  wire  and  rod, 
by  frelt-M,  C.  O.  D. ,  subjecttoexamlnatloi..  You 
can  examine  the  windmill  at  your  nearest  railroad 
^station,  and  If  you  find  it  perfectly  satisfactory, 
exactly  as  represented,  oneof  the  best  bleel  wind- 
mills made,  and  the  equal  of  mills  sold  by  others 
at  doable  our  price,  pay  the  rail-  £  I  Jj  7c 
road  agent  Our  Special  Offer  Price  $         I  9 
and  freight  cli  a  r^egf  ess  $1. 00  If  sent  with  order) 

The  mill  weighs3:i5  pounds.and  the  freight 
will  average  *1. 50  to  62.00  fur  each  500  miles. 
OUR  $14.75  WINDMILL  is  one  of 
tliehighest grade millsmade.  Extreme- 
ly simple,  made  of  few  parte,  cannot 
get  out  or  order.    Has  self  oiler  on  pit- 
man, positive  brake,,  wheel  makes  two 
and  one-half  revolutions  to  one  stroke 
of  the  pump,  responds  instantly  when 
thrown  in  or  out  of  gear,  can  be  used 
either  on  wood  or  steel  tower.  Guar- 
anteed the  easiest  running,  best,  strongest 
and  most  durable  mill  made. 
$14.75  painted;  $16.00  Galvanized. 

1  FOR  $14.95  KfisytriSs 

585-lb.,  80  foot,  all  steel  tower, 
.complete  with  anchor  posts, 
innchor  bolts  and  large  platform. 
The  tower  is  strongly  braced  with 
anglesteel  cross  girts  from 
post  to  post  on  every  side 
and  on  the  bottom,  the 
best  tower  construction 
possible.  Sent  anywhere  within  500  ml  les  of  Chicago 
without  deposit,  our  special  price  $14.95  and  freight 
charges  payable  when  received  and  found  satisfac- 
tory. At  #14.95  we  furnish  tower  painted;  If  gal- 
vanized, $16.20.  Complete  steel  mill  and  30-foot  steel  tower 
painted,  $20.70;  complete  lower  and  mill  galvanized,  $32.20. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  After  you  pay  the  rail- 
road agent  our  special  price,  you  can  give  this  mill  SO 
days'  trial  on  your  own  place,  and  if  it  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  It  to  us  at  our  expense 
of  freight  charges,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 

ONE  YEAR  BIND  INC  GUARANTEE.  Every  mill 
and  tower  Is  put  outunderour  written,  binding  one  year  guarantee. 
With  care  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  PRICES  MAY  GO  UP.  Steel 
is  advancing  at  the  mills,  a  permanent  advance  in  steel 
will  advance  the  price  of  mills  and  towers  and  we  there- 
fore advise  you  to  order  at  once.  ORDER  TODAY  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FEED* 


I  by  supplying  your  cattle 
'  and  hogs  with  warm  wat- 
._.  "Feedis  just  so  much  fuel  to 
the  animal  economy.  It  takes  lots 
of  extra  feed  to  take  the  chill  off 
of  the  cold  water  animals  drink. 

The  Goshen 
Tank 
Heater 

excels  in  the  following  points: 
Heavy  galvanized  steel  sides, 
cast  iron  top  andbottom — base 
cast  to  sides,  double  riveted 
and  asbestos  packed,  perfect 
draft  and  ashes  can  be  re- 
moved without  disturbing 
the  fire  and  without  remov- 
ing the  fire  pot.  Burns  soft 
coal,  wood  or  cobs,  and  takes 
but  a  small  amount  of  fuel. 
We  make  also  the  famous 
PflOUCU  CTLTLTI  T1UV0  which  are  arranged  for 
UUO1IE.N  OlLLL  I  flnfcO  this  heater  when  desired. 
WestaUe  our  reputation  on  this  heater  pleasing' 
you.   Write  us  for  circulars  and  prices. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO. 

12  Purl  Street,  Goshen.  Ind. 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

and  SUPPLIES  at  Bargain  Prices.  Larg- 
",  Machinery  Depot  on  earth.    We  buy 
buildings  and  plants;  among 
others  we  bought  the  World's 
I  Fair,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
[Chicago  Post  office,  and  other 
I  structures.  We  rebuild  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  $25 up:  Engines  from  |35 
up;  Steam  Pumps  from  $15  up, 
„  etc    We  carry  complete  stock  of  General  Sup- 
£  plies,  such  ai  BEI/TINfi,  -£PAFTING' 
HANGER!*,   PUCtEYS.  IRON 
PIPEJRON  ROOFING,  H ARg- 
VVA RE,  VALVES  «fc  FITTINGS, 
PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc 

Will  send  f  reo,  our  250-page  Catalog  N  o.  3*. 

Constantly  buying  entire  stows 
at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  sales. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 
W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 
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STEEL  HORSE  COLLARS 

Never  wear  out,  need  no  hames.  adjustable 
in  size,  tit  any  horse,  will  not  gall,  but  heal 
sores,  put  on  and  taken  off  in  half  usual 
time.  Lighter  than  other  collars  and  hames. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Every  County 

Every  farmer  and  teamster  wants  them, 
because  practical,  sensible  and  cheaper. 
Good  money  for  workers.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  territory  not  taken.  No 
charge  for  territory. 

HOWELL  &  SPACLDING,  Box  8,  faro,  Mich. 


HEESEN'S 

Feed  Cookers' 

cook  faed  of  any  kind  for  any  pur- 
pose, better  and  cheaper  than  all 
others.  Mad*  Is  7  sizes— 15  to  75 
I  pals,  and  every  oneguaraoteed  full 
I  measure.  Sold  direct. Free  circulars. 

HEESEI  BROS.  Jt  CO. 

ZUBvansSt,  Tecomseh.Mlch. 


THOMP  ft  SON'S 


GRASS 

Sows  all  clovers  andany  other 
grass,  no  matter  how  chaffy. 


Special  Hopper  for 

wheat,  oats,  etc 
Weighs  only  40  lbs 
LASTS  IN- 
DEFINITELY. 


SEEDER 

Sows  20  to  40  acres  a  day. 
Beats  the  wind  and  wet. 


Don't  bay  a  seeder  until 
you  send  tor  oar  free  Ulas- 
—  trated  catalogue. 

O.E.Thompson  &  Sons^Cc""* 


DON'T  WORRY 

about  results  in  hatching  chickens  or  about 
the  success  of  the  poultry  business.  Buy 

The  Petaluma  Incubator 

and  set  your  mind  at  rest.  It  will  turn  all 
fprevions  failures  into  positive  success.  Reg- 
ulates perfectly.  Hatches  high  percentages. 
6*t0324egg.   >Ve  pay  freight  in  the  U.  S. 

Catalog  fret.  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  Box  74,  Petaluma,  Cat 


It's  Made  for  You 

and  Is  sold  to  you  direct  from  the 
factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  ADVANCE  PENCE 

class  in  every  way.  Entirely  Interwoven.  No  ends  to  get 
loose  or  raveL  Many  heights.  Suits  all  stock.  Sultsall  weather. 
Write  for  special  discounts  and  free  circulars.  Be  your  own  dealer. 
APYANCE  FENCE  CO..  116  Old  St..  Peoria.  Ill, 


December  IS,  1900 


THE  FARM  AJNO  F8RESIDE 
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»  GRANGE  » 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee 
New  Plymouth,  Ohio 


Many  of  our  readers  have  asked  us  to 
recommend  books  on  certain  sub- 
jects. This  has  entailed  a  good  deal  of 
private  correspondence.  It  has  occurred 
to  us  that  a  list  of  some  of  the  books 
fresh  from  the  press  would  be  of  inter- 
est. Many  of  the  more  intelligent  fam- 
ilies incline  more  and  more  to  the  habit 
of  making'  Christmas  and  New-Year's 
presents  of  books.  This  is  certainly 
wise,  for  from  no  other  source  can  we 
derive  so  much  real  pleasure  and  ben- 
efit as  from  a  well-selected  library.  The 
isolation  of  which  some  complain  af- 
fords in  reality  blessed  leisure  and  de- 
lightful companionship  with  the  best 
minds.  The  farmer's  family  more  than 
any  other,  freed  from  any  exacting  and 
tiresome  social  duties,  find  in  the  win- 
ter months  many  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring a  rich  culture. 


First  of  all  we  speak  of  a  dictionary, 
because  no  library,  however  unpreten- 
tious, can  be  full  value  without  a  good 
one.  It  is  the  first  book  to  purchase 
either  for  the  home,  school  or  grange 
library.  The  standard  dictionary — the 
one  used  more  than  any  other  in  the 
homes,  schools,  colleges,  courts  and 
newspaper  offices  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe — is  Webster's  International.  It 
comes  to  us  in  a  new  dress,  printed 
throughout  from  new  plates,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  editor-in-chief, 
has  brought  to  his  aid  leading  scholars 
and  educators.  He  has  produced  a 
work  which  in  accuracy,  wide  scope  of 
subjects  treated,  compactness  and  gen- 
eral excellence  stands  without  a  peer. 
It  is  a  very  comprehensive  encyclopedia 
in  a  small  scope.  Bound  in  sheep,  with 
marbled  edges,  $10.  Patent  index,  $10.75. 

In  "Literary  Rambles"  Dr.  Theodore 
F.  Wolfe  has  given  us  a  delightful  ac- 
count of  his  rambles  among  the  homes 
and  haunts  of  literary  people  at  home 
and  abroad.  Book -lovers  will  here  find 
charming  descriptions  of  the  environ- 
ments of  the  authors,  the  people  and 
places  from  which  some  of  the  strong- 
est characters  and  most  picturesque 
scenes  are  drawn.    Price  $1.25. 


"Helps  for  Ambitious  Girls,"  by  Wm. 
Drysdale,  is  a  very  practical  work, 
enlivened  by  anecdotes  gleaned  from 
personal  observation.  We  would  that 
every  girl  would  read  the  chapters  on 
"Health  and  Dress."  Not  only  read, 
but  heed.  It  would  save  much  morti- 
fication and  discomfort,  as  well  as  prove 
a  decided  advantage  to  the  bread-win- 
ner. "Helps"  deals  with  the  many 
openings  for  women,  giving  the  induce- 
ments  and  the  drawbacks,  as  well  as 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  success 
in  each  profession.  Alternate  chapters 
throughout  the  book  contain  valuable 
advice  from  workers  successful  in  their 
own  lines.  12mo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

"Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial 
Days,"  by  Geraldine  Brooks.  The  ten 
women  selected  portray  in  a  vivid  man- 
ner the  typical  women  of  the  period 
from  Colonial  days  to  Revolutionary 
times.  The  varying  phases  of  that 
stirring  period  are  brought  out  in  de- 
tail. The  book  is  in  narrative  form. 
Illustrated,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.50. 

"The  Book  of  Beasts  and  Friendly 
Saints,"  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown,  is  a 
splendid  collection  of  the  touching  tales 
told  by  the  plain  people  of  long  ago. 
To  know  them  is  to  know  some  of  the 
best  literature  of  our  race. 


"The  Black  Gown,"  by  Ruth  Hall,  is 
a  romance  of  Albany  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  This  novel  has  in  it 
the  elements  of  success,  rapid  move- 
ment, stirring  incident,  narrow  escapes, 
war  intrigue,  revenge,  mystery,  with 
the  heroic  character  of  Neal  Sleight 
and  the  sweet  womanliness  of  Annetze 
towering  over  all.    Cloth-bound,  $1.50. 

"Ah  American  Anthology."  by  C.  E. 
Stedman.  is  one  of  the  books  that  we 
have  eagerly  looked  forward  to  ever 


since  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Sted- 
man would  do  for  the  poets  of  America 
what  he  did  for  those  of  Britain  in  his 
"Victorian  Authology."  Our  anticipa- 
tions have  been  fully  met.  The  "Au- 
thology" contains  many  of  the  choicest 
and  most  typical  poems  of  the  period 
covered — 1787-1899.  Not  only  are  choice 
selections  from  well-known  poets  given, 
but  those  which  will  illustrate  our  lit- 
erary development,  no  matter  how 
humble  the  source.  "A  ruby  is  a  ruby, 
on  the  forehead  of  a  joss  or  found  in 
the  garment  of  a  pilgrim,"  says  Mr. 
Stedman.  To  the  student  of  American 
literature  the  collection  is  invaluable. 
It  presents  in  a  critical  manner  the 
poems  illustrative  of  different  periods 
of  our  progress.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  his- 
tory of  our  poetical  development  writ- 
ten by  the  poets  themselves.  The  gen- 
eral reader  will  find  in  small  compass 
amusement,  consolation,  inspiration  and 
information.  Price  $3.  The  companion 
volume,  "A  Victorian  Authology,"  $2.50. 

The  works  of  Thomas  Went  worth 
Higginson,  one  of  America's  most 
charming  essayists,  now  appear  in  the 
Riverside  edition.  We  have  chosen  two 
volumes,  "Contemporaries"  and  "Cheer- 
ful Yesterdays,"  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  "Contemporaries"  deals 
with  the  lives  of  those  men  and  women 
of  the  last  seventy-five  years  who  con- 
tributed to  the  literary,  political  and 
philanthropic  development  of  our  coun- 
try. 

"Cheerful  Yesterdays,"  while  pur- 
porting to  be  a  biography,  is  in  reality 
a  very  good  history  of  the  stirring 
times  in  which  Mr.  Higginson  lived. 
We  see  Alcott,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Longfel- 
low— names  that  mean  so  much  in  our 
literary  development — as  well  as  a 
glimpse  of  the  anti-slavery  and  aboli- 
tion movement.    Price  $2. 

In  "Russia  and  the  Russians"  Edmund 
Noble  gives  a  trustworthy  account  of 
the  Russians,  their  surroundings,  devel- 
opment from  earliest  times,  the  causes 
of  their  isolation,  the  successive  steps 
in  their  race  development,  nation-build- 
ing and  ethnic  expansion.  It  is  a  sug- 
gestive work.  Not  a  page  but  suggests 
questions  for  further  investigation. 
When  we  see  the  hard  conditions  we 
wonder  at  the  progress  the  land  has 
made.  Our  country  is  being  drawn 
closer  to  Russia  through  international 
complications  and  the  channels  of 
trade.  Her  land  and  her  people  are  of  as 
vital  interest  to  us  as  are  the  countries 
of  western  Europe.  "Russia  and  the 
Russians"  conveys  the  information  we 
need  in  an  interesting  manner.  Bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  tops,  clear  print,  good 
paper,  $1.50. 

[These  books  can  be  obtained  through 
any  first-class  book-store.] 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  note  the  splen- 
did service  J.  E.  Wing  is  doing  the  ag- 
ricultural interests  of  the  United  States 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  great  stock- 
farms  of  America,  printed  in  a  popular 
stock  journal.  Mr.  Wing  is  especially 
happy  in  his  descriptions.  His  imag- 
inative powers,  rare  insight,  combined 
with  a  boundless  enthusiasm  and  faith 
in  what  is  best  in  humanity,  make  his 
writings  a  source  of  joy  and  pleasure. 
His  recent  address  before  the  Illinois 
Breeders'  Association,  "Three  Good 
Thing's"  (sunlight,  fresh  air,  pure  wa- 
ter), has  been  accorded  lavish  praise  by 
the  press  of  the  country.  Surely  it  is 
something  to  be  a  farmer!  We  have 
our  Thoreaus  and  Emersons,  did  we 
but  know  it.  It  is  the  old,  bid  story 
of  plucky  determination,  stick-to-it-ive- 
ness  and  wide  observation.  How  many 
of  our  young  readers  are  there  who 
are  cultivating  these  qualities? 

The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Session 
of  the  National  Grange,  which  con- 
vened at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  one 
of  marked  interest  and  enthusiasm 
throughout.  Worthy  Master  Aaron 
■Jones,  of  Indiana,  spoke  of  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  order,  and  renewed 
the  suggestions  for  legislation  made 
last  year. 

The  National  Lecturer,  N.  J.  Buchel- 
der,  told  of  the  work  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  noted  the  increased  interest 
the  organized  farmers  were  taking  in 
the  educational  work. 

The  state  masters  all  made  mention 
of  a  gratifying  increase  in  numbers. 


Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  granges  in  the  various  states 
were  paying  marked  attention  to  the 
educational  features  of  the  order. 

State  Master  Geo.  B.  Horton,  of 
Michigan,  reported  ninety-three  granges 
organized  during  the  year,  with  pros- 
pects good  for  reaching  the  hundred- 
mark. 

State  Master  S.  H.  Ellis,  of  Ohio,  a 
veteran  in  grange  work,  who  has  repre- 
sented Ohio  for  fourteen  years  in  the 
National  Grange,  said  that  the  number 
of  members  had  doubled  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  he  confidently  expected 
we  would  soon  have  one  hundred  thou- 
sand marching  under  our  banners. 

State  Master  E.  B.  Norris,  of  New 
York,  reported  nine  hundred  granges 
in  his  state. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Eva 
S.  McDowell,  showed  available  funds  of 
over  $57,000.  Mrs.  McDowell  is  the  sec- 
ond treasurer  of  the  National  Grange. 
Her  husband,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  order,  was  the  first. 


O.  II.  Kelley,  of  Florida,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  order,  was  present,  and 
delivered  a  delightful  address  full  of 
reminiscences  and  cheer  and  hope  for 
the  future.  He  was  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  the  Patrons. 

J.  H.  Brigham,  Past  National  Master, 
and  at  present  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  delivered  several  strong 
addresses.  He  was  untiring  in  his  ef- 
forts to  render  the  visiting  delegates 
and  members  every  attention  possible. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  ad- 
dressed the  grange  at  length.  The  very 
practical  and  efficient  service  his  de- 
partment is  rendering  the  farmer  was 
highly  eulogized  by  the  grange.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  men- 
tion that  the  Iowa  dairymen  emphat- 
ically recognized  the  splendid  services 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  urged  that  he  be 
retained  in  the  cabinet.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  President  McKinley  has 
asked  him  to  remain.  Secretary  Wilson 
has  added  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
Agricultural  Department.  He  is  making 
of  it  what  it  was  originally  intended  to 
be — a  real  help  to  the  farmer. 

The  grange  visited  the  White  House, 
and  those  who  had  not  previously  met 
President  McKinley  were  introduced  to 
him.  The  grange  also  visited  Mount 
Vernon  and  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Geo.  Austen  Bowen,  of  Connecti- 
cut, Worthy  High  Priest  of  Demeter, 
attended  by  his  court,  conferred  the 
beautiful  and  impressive  seventh  de- 
gree on  a  class  of  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  members.  Dr.  Bowen  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
in  perfecting  the  work  of  this  degree. 
The  result  is.  fully  commensurate  with 
the  labor  expended.  Patrons  should  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  no  other  order 
has  ritualistic  work  more  beautiful  and 
sublime,  a  regalia  more  classically  cor- 
rect, than  has  the  degree  of  Ceres. 
This,  the  highest  degree,  is  typical  of 
that  which  is  possible  to  every  farmer 
in  our  land — the  highest,  noblest  and 
best  mental  and  spiritual  development. 


The  memorial  services  Sunday  after- 
noon were  impressive.  Those  who  died 
during  the  year  were  Isabel  B.  Carr, 
of  Wisconsin;  Virginia  C.  Aiken,  of 
South  Carolina;  S.  M.  Rose,  of  Texas; 
J.  M.  Blanton,  of  Virginia,  and  William 
Saunders,  of  Washington,  D.  O,  the 
latter  one  of  the  seven  foimders  of  the 
order,  and  its  first  national  master. 

The  next  session  of  the  National 
Grange  will  be  held  in  Portland,  Maine. 

There  were  many  interesting  features 
that  we  would  be  glad  to  report  did 
space  permit.  The  proceedings  will  be 
printed,  and  those  interested  may  ob- 
tain copies  as  soon  as  issued  by  writing 
to  the  state  master  or  secretary  of  the 
state  in  which  they  reside,  and  of  N.  J. 
Bachelder,  National  Lecturer,  Concord, 
N.  H.  The  one  point  more  empha- 
sized than  all  others  was  the  impor- 
tance of  the  educational  work.  This 
augurs  well  for  the  farmer.  There  can 
be  no  permanent  good  without  a  broad 
and  liberal  education.  We  may  organ- 
ize indefinitely  for  self-protection — it  is 
our  highest  duty  to  do  so — but  with 
organization  must  come  improvement 
and  a  wider  knowledge,  else  we  will 
defeat  our  own  aims. 
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B.  T.  Babbitt's 


Best  Soap 
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g  Qan't  hurt  the  clothes,  g 
O  and  doesn't  hurt  the  hands.  O 
O  The  top-notch  of  econom-  O 
O  ical  effectiveness.  Does  O 
O  its  work,  does  it  well,  the  O 
O  quickest  and  the  easiest,  g 
O  There's  the  safety  of  cer-  g 
g  tainty  about  it.  g 
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*  "Borax  In  The  Home"  * 
A  Modern  Necessity. 

See  that  the  package  served  you  by  your 
druggist  or  grocer  bears  the  name  of  the 
PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO.  Then  you'll 
know  its  pure. 

The  great  demand  for  our  "Three  Hundred 
Ways  to  Use  Borax"  has  led  us  to  bring  out  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  the  booklet  which 
we  have  named  "Borax  In  The  Home." 

Borax  in  the  Toilet 
Borax  in  the  Bath 
Borax  in  the  Sickroom 
Borax  in  the  Laundry 
Borax  in  the  Kitchen 

"Borax  in  The  Home"  is  filled  from  cover  i 
to  cover  with  recipes  and  hints  how  to  use 
Powdered  Borax  and  how  to  detect  its 
adulteration  with  soda  or  other  ingredients. 
Write  today.  It's  free. 

Address  our  Chicago  office. 

t PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO., 
San  Francisco.    Chicago.    New  York,  T 


TERRIFF'S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.    SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  4JUARANTKK  to  wash  • 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  tothewrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soi 
shirt,  and  with  far,  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.     Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  gi^en.     Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  27,  Portland,  Mich. 

$125  A  MONTH 

MADE  WITH 

Gearhart's  Improved 
KNITTER 


by  either  knitting  for  the 
/  trade  or  selling- machines. 
Knits  everything1  from 
homespun  or  factory  yarns 
;  equal  to  hand  knitting-, 
also  all  sizes  of  hosiery 
BIG  MONEY    I  •  without  seams.  Only  machine 

FOR  AGENTS.  Uiiiiaiia  made  with  RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT.  Aheadof  all  competitors.  Writeus 
at  once  for  our  catalogue  and  samples  of  work  which  ex- 
plains everything.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
Address  J.  E.  GEAR  HART,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

Our  elegant  New  Jewel  Drop- 
*head  Sewing  Machine  possess* 
ring  all  the  latest  improve- 
1  ments,  high  quality  and  thor. 
ough  workmanship.  Shipped 
direct  at  $12.50,the  lowest  price 
!  ever  known.  30  days'  free  trial. 

I'  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represent- 
ed.  Guaranteed  20  years.  All  at- 
tachments free.   125.000  sold. 

1'  $40.00  Arlington  for.. ..814.50 
$50.00         "  "  ....$17.00 

$60.00  Kenwood  "....$31.50 
Other  Machines  at  $8.00.  $».00  and  $10.50 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  16s- 101  W.VanBurenSt.,  B-  J,  Chicago 


DERI 


We  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  only 

-FAMILY  KNITTER  - 

that  will  knit  All  Sizes  of  HOSIERY 
without  SEAMS,  also 
Underwear,  &c. 

Price  Low.       Catalogue  and 
samples  of  work  for  the  asking 

PERFECTION  HNITTINQ  MACHINE  CO. 
CLEARFIELD.  PA. 


You  Can  Make  living 

selling  our  Pat.  ALUMINUM  Steam  Cooking 
Kettle.    Luts  of  honest  made  daily. 

R.  H.  Smith,  Oakville,  Pa.,  clears  $212  in 
six  days.  You  can  ilo  the  saim>,  as  every 
woman  needs  it.  For  particulars  and  ex- 
I  elusive  territory  address  to-day  AMKUI- 
'  CAN  ALUM.  MFH.  CO.,  Mfrs.  ALUMINUM 
Cooking  Utensils,  Dept.  3,  Leraont,  III. 


THE  YANKEE  FIRE-KINDLER  Buiid3 100  Fire» 

with  3e  of  Oil. 
««*s«««*<s««^  No  kindlings.  War- 
ranted 3  jears.  Greatest  Seller  for  Agents  ever  invented.  Sample  with 
terms  prepaid,  15c.   YANKEE  KINDLER  CO.  ,  EL0CK  47.  0LNEY.  ILL, 

^'SSSU1*  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 


December  15,  1900 


CHRISTMAS,  THE  BLESSED 

HOLIDAY       £y  /IcteZe  if.  Johnson 


I 


,j..^ld  Christmas  still  comes  once 
a  year."  Brave  hearts  and  clever 
fingers  are  earnestly  Working 
to  make  this  the  happiest  day 
of  the  year,  the  precious  mem- 
'  OIT  OI  which  will  be  cherished 


<J?  gratefully  until  another  glad 
season  of  love  and  cheer  greets  us. 

A  handsome,  warm,  crocheted  petti- 
coat would  surely  please  a  small  maiden. 
An  attractive  gift  for  a  young  girl  is 
a  knitted  boa.  It  has  a  fluffy,  dainty 
look.  Crocheted  knee-caps  give  excel- 
lent service.  The  boys'  knitted  muffler 
and  mittens  are  very  practical.  The  muf- 
fler is  first  made,  then  the  mittens  are 
attached  to  this  by  long,  knitted  bands. 

A  little  sewing-basket  completely 
furnished  is  a  desirable  remembrance. 
Prettily  dressed  dolls  always  find  a  wel- 
come. Cloth  animals  afford  great  hap- 
piness. 

The  "smile  box"  is  decidedly  novel. 
A  pasteboard  box  is  covered  with  red, 
white  and  blue  paper,  and  on  the  top  is 
a  picture  of  Santa  Claus  holding  a  card 
on  which  is  this  verse: 

"If  I  knew  the  box  where  the  smiles  are  kept, 

No  matter  how  large  the  key 
Or  strong  the  bolt.  I  would  try  so  hard, 

'Twould  open,  I  know,  for  me." 

A  large  metal  key  is  fastened  on  one 
side. 

Two  new  scrap-books  will  surely 
prove  interesting.  The  cover,  of  green 
linen,  has  "A  Merry  Christmas"  in  gilt 
and  graceful  festoons  of  holly.  Within 
several  pictures  from  current  magazines 
illustrate  cats  and  kittens.  Here  are 
"The  Fish  Commissioners,"  "A  Society 
Lion,"  "The  White  Pomeranians,"  "Mas- 
ter Buttons,"  "Dinner-time,"  etc.  The 
second  also  has  holly  and  an  American 
flag  for  decorations.  Its  title  is  "The 
United  States  Volunteers,"  and  contains 
the  familiar  pictures  of  two  little  boys 
in  their  night-clothes  practising  tactics, 
from  "shoulder  arms"  to  "reveille,"  and 
"The  Bivouac,"  when  tired  out- — they 
had  fallen  asleep! 

A  baby-blanket  knitted  thirty  inches 
wide  and  a  yard  long  is  considered  very 
useful.  Dainty  is  a  challis  coverlet 
bound  and  tied  with  ribbons.  Hand- 
some additions  to  a  little  child's  ward- 
robe are  the  collars  to  wear  with 
jackets  and  coats.  These  are  developed 
in  white  pique,  with  frills  of  wide 
embroidery;  some  of  the  collars  have 
rounded  corners,  others  a  square  out- 
line. A  quaint  little  nainsook  dress  for 
a  baby  shows  the  popular  short  waist. 
The  round  yoke  is  finished  with  a  ber- 
tha ( embroider y),  whose  deep  outline 
is  pointed  at  the  bottom. 

One  of  the  newest  pincushions  is 
oblong  in  style,  with  a  cover  of  white 
blue-flowered  muslin  over  blue  silk  com- 
pleted with  a  wide  muslin  frill.  At  each 
corner  and  in  the  center  of  each  side  is 
a  large  rosette  of  black  velvet  baby 
ribbon. 

The  woman  who  is  skilful  with  a 
crochet-hook  has  a  desirable  resource 
at  holiday-time.  Very  dainty  are  the 
doilies  of  fine  white  linen  with  the  bor- 
der crocheted  directly  into  the  edge. 
Pretty  fascinators  and  shawls  are  also 
delightful  gifts. 

A  scrap-basket  is  of  pasteboard  cov- 
ered with  cretonne.  The  four  panels 
are  oblong,  narrower  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  and  are  tied  together 
at  each  corner,  both  top  and  bottom, 
and  in  the  center  with  a  narrow  satin 
ribbon  bow. 

A  familiar  friend  is  the  regulation- 
sized  mail-bag  of  russet-brown  canvas 
lined  with  blue  denim.  The  bottom 
consists  of  an  oblong-shaped  piece  of 
heavy  cardboard  neatly  covered  with 
canvas,  while  the  sides  are  soft,  and 
the  joining-seams  at  one  side  and  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  sides  are  orna- 
mented with  a  row  of  evenly  spaced 
brass-headed  tacks.  "United  States" 
is  painted  in  black  letters  on  the 
front.  The  flap  is  made  to  fasten  like 
the  original,  with  leather  or  a  ribbon  to 
suspend  it  by.  This  is  utilized  for  a 
laundry-bag. 

Small  and  round  is  a  white  and  yellow 


basket  which  has  a  white  lace  ruffle 
over  one  of  yellow  silk  at  the  top.  A 
large  maple-leaf  is  embroidered  on  the 
white  linen  cover. 

A  practical  head-rest  and  a  floor- 
cushion  will  certainly  bring-  comfort 
and  happiness  to  an  aged  person. 

A  twine-bag  crocheted  of  silk  is  con- 
venient. The  balls  of  fancy-colored 
twine  cost  only  ten  cents.  A  box  for 
letter-paper  is  oblong:  wide,  green  rib- 
bon prettily  covers  the  sides,  with  a 
graceful  full  bow  at  one  end.  On  the 
white  linen  cover  a  large  red  rose  is 
exquisitely  embroidered. 

Calendars  are  of  many  fashions.  Wa- 
ter-color paper,  chamois,  linen,  silk  and 
velvet  are  all  used,  over  stiff  cardboard. 
They  may  be  round,  heart,  oblong  or 
diamond  shaped,  painted  or  embroidered 
with  flowers  or  mottoes,  and  decorated 
with  ribbons,  cord  or  blue-prints.  One 
has  a  clever  little  charcoal  sketch  of  a 
group  of  three  small,  bright  Italian 
newsboys,  "Tony,  Angel  and  Eaph." 
Another  has  photographs  of  scenes  in 
the  maker's  picturesque  little  village. 
A  man's  calendar  must  be  substantial. 

A  camera  devotee  has  effectively  dec- 
orated book-covers  and  blotters  with 
blue-prints.  "How  to  Know  the  Ferns," 
by  Mrs.  Wm.  Starr  Dana,  has  a  cover  of 
yellow  chamois,  on  which  several  fern- 
fronds  are  realistically  embroidered. 

Unmounted  photographs  of  historic 
buildings,  noted  monuments,  famous 
scenes  and  portraits  of  celebrated  peo- 
ple are  inexpensive  and  artistic.  Sim- 
ple home-made  frames  are  often  very 
successful.  Old-fashioned  black  wood- 
en frames  with  patience  and  skill  may 
become  delightful  Christmas  gifts  by 
means  of  enamel,  gold  or  silver  paint. 
Dark  frames  are  the  most  fashionable, 
with  mats  of  the  same  color  or  none 
at  all.  Narrow  gold  frames  are  attrac- 
tive and  desirable  for  etchings. 

To-day  the  decorations  should  har- 
monize with  the  portrait  within.  A 
round  photograph-frame  has  the  blue 
linen  embroidered  with  valley-lilies,  and 
incloses  a  dear  baby's  face.  Christmas 
lilies  and  white  roses — signifying  plen- 
ty— may  be  chosen  for  a  beloved  saint's 
picture. 

3S 

CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION  OF  PRACTICAL 
IMPORT 

"Be  just  before  you  are  generous" 
should  be  the  warning  greatest  heeded. 
And  to  home  finance  should  the  giver 
of  Christmas  gifts  turn  with  careful 
thought  and  calculation  before  she  has 
dipped  into  the  familj'  purse  with  a  lav- 
ish or  too  generous  hand.  The  prudent 
wife  is  ever  just  to  the  inmates  of  her 
household,  and  soulfully  loyal  to  her 
husband,  and  tolerates  no  extravagance 
even  in  gift -giving.  Yet  she  has  learned 
the  vast  difference  between  generosity 
and  selfishness. 

Half  the  pleasure  in  giving  gifts 
comes  from  the  pleasure  of  having  cost 
no  money  and  time  or  even  a  self-denial. 
The  gift  that  represents  one's  handi- 
work and  labor  carries  with  it  a  real 
bit  of  one's  self.  And  to  the  real  friend 
this  always  brings  a  value  of  intrinsic 
worth. 

Our  Master  celebrated  the  day  of  his 
birth  feeding  the  hungry  and  healing 
the  sick  and  giving  consolation  to 
those  who  wept  and  were  sorrowful. 
As  great  need  exists  to-day  as  in  the 
days  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth  for  the 
extending  of  all  such  deeds,  of  love  and 
charity.  If  we  but  look  about  us, 
heart-work  of  all  such  character  lies 
close  at  hand,  waiting  only  our  thought 
and  our  action  to  bring  the  Christmas 
cheer  where  for  long  it  has  never  been 
known.  And  yet  how  very  few  remem- 
ber. One  dear  giver  of  gifts  lies  this 
holiday-time  with  folded  hands,  and 
the  widows  whose  bins  were  filled  with 
a  winter's  supply  of  coal  must  look 
to  another  source  for  the  help  that 
came  so  timely  to  them  when  winter's 
demands  made  such  strident  inroads 
upon  their  scant  earnings.  But  the 
gifts  of  the  past  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten.    Let  this  suggestion  be  fuel  for 


the  widowed  and  fatherless,  whose 
means  are  as  scant  and  whose  needs 
are  as  many  as  our  own.  Food  and  fire 
and  warm  clothing  are  the  necessities 
of  life.  To  be  practical,  then,  in  gift- 
giving,  helping  the  helpless  to  days  of 
comfort  would  be  one  among  the  many 
ways  of  dispensing  God's  manner  of 
gift  offerings  in  a  gracious  and  graceful 
giving. 

Speaking  of  Christmas  gifts  and  giv- 
ing one  day  in  midsummer,  a  housewife 
friend,  who  lives  in  the  village,  sug- 
gested that  the  giving  of  a  golden  roll 
of  fresh,  sweet  butter  from  the  farm 
wife  to  her  city  or  village  friends  made 
a  most  acceptable  gift,  and  one  that 
was  sure  to  be  highly  appreciated.  It 
is  practical,  surely,  and  comes  within 
the  province  of  her  who  presides  over 
the  dairy  department  of  the  farm. 
And  likewise  from  the  farm  comes 
manj'  things  that  would  scarcely  be 
missed,  but  that  would  be  much  appre- 
ciated by  friends  whose  hands  must  go 
down  into  the  purse  whenever  an  arti- 
cle of  any  kind  is  needed. 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  worthy  work  of 
summer-time  for  a  housewife  of  some 
means  to  be  planning  and  making-  warm 
bedding  for  those  who  are  worthy  but 
poor.  It  is  the  happiest  pastime  imag- 
inable, and  one's  very  love  goes  out  to 
the  coming  recipient  as  the  stitches 
take  form  and  as  bits  and  pieces  are 
thus  woven  into  so  available  a  form.  A 
few  pounds  of  cotton  and  a  few  hours 
of  time,  and  the  housewife's  work  and 
time  are  converted  into  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  acceptable  gifts  to  fam- 
ilies where  poverty  predominates. 
Plenty  of  warm  bedding  is  rare  among 
the  very  poor.  Strive  to  make  some 
one  family  comfortable  in  bedding,  and 
as  a  reward  a  gracious  Christmas-gift 
giving  will  have  followed  your  efforts. 
And  far  more  worthily,  too,  will  your 
gifts  have  been  bestowed  than  had  the 
money  been  expended  in  some  exquisite- 
piece  of  china  or  silver  or  other  dainty 
thing  for  a  friend  who  knows  nothing 
of  need. 

A  little  "shut-in"  friend  of  mine  was 
the  happy  recipient  of  an  oddly  chosen 
Christmas  gift  two  seasons  ago.  The 
postman  brought  to  her  door  on  Christ- 
mas morning  a  queer-looking  envelop. 
It  was  devoid  of  postmark  (the  donor 
had  evidently  connived  with  the  post- 
master in  withholding  that  mark  from 
the  envelop),  and  it  appeared  bulky, 
though  very  light  in  weight.  The  ad- 
dress had  been  written  with  a  type- 
writer— no  tell-tale  hand-writing  to 
"give  the  secret  away" — and  to  this  day 
the  secret  remains  one.  Upon  opening 
this  letter  there  fell  out  into  the  lap  of 
the  invalid  two  dollars'  worth  of  two- 
cent  postage-stamps. 

Tears  filled  her  eyes.  "Some  one  loves 
me  who  is  able  to  grant  me  that  desire 
of  my  heart  that  is  always  prompting 
me  to  write  letters  to  stranger  friends 
who  are  afflicted  as  I,"  she  said.  "Who 
can  it  be?  If  only  I  could  thank  her! 
No  one  knows  what  happiness  it  is  to 
me  to  be  able  now  to  write  one  hundred 
letters.  And  what  letters  they  shall 
be!  I  will  give  to  those  who  receive 
them  the  best  of  myself.  I  will  breathe 
into  them  the  very  happiest  thoughts 
of  which  1  am  capable,  and  I  will  make 
others  happy  if  possible,  as  I  have  been 
made  happy." 

This  invalid  friend  loved,  above  all 
other  little  things  that  she  could  do,  to 
write  those  cheerful,  loving  letters  that 
all  "shut-in"  people  so  much  enjoy  from 
the  outside  world,  and  she  longed  to 
reach  farther  into  the  world  of  loneli- 
ness such  as  she  herself  knew  so  well 
the  meaning  of.  But  stamps,  though 
but  two  cents  each,  were  not  plentiful, 
and  those  upon  whom  she  was  depen- 
dent for  support  found  more  ways  for 
pennies  than  there  were  of  forthcoming 
pennies  to  meet  the  needs.  Her  own 
expenses  were  heavy,  for  there  had 
been  heavy  bills  presented  by  physic- 
ians and  surgeons  and  nurses,  and  to 
"be  just  before  generous"  was  the  law 
of  her  heart.  She  would  not  even  ask 
for  stamps  and  stationery.  What  a 
"gift  from  heaven"  it  was,  then,  that 
envelop  filled  with  postage-stamps. 
Doubtless  the  donor  made  no  more 
graceful  or  graciously  given  gift  in  all 
his  (or  her)  life  of  gift-giving  before. 
Others,  tipon  seeing  her  delight  over 
the  prospect  of  letter-writing  before 
her,  added  to  her  Christmas  gifts  of 
stationer}-  and  envelopes  in  quantity; 


so  much  of  it  that  she  was  enabled  to 
write  as  lengthy  letters  as  she  chose, 
and  as  bulkily  filled  ones  as  Uncle  Sam 
would  carry  for  her  at  two  cents.  In 
your  home  and  mine  it  may  not  be  that 

"Each  room  with  ivy-leaves  is  drest, 
And  every  post  with  holly." 

But  the  home  may  be  resplendent  in 
some  loved  manner  of  demonstration 
and  dressing  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Greenery  and  a  few  flowers  make 
bright  and  cheery  the  rooms,  and  bits 
of  green  and  floral  colors  give  a  very 
taste  of  summer-time  to  the  white- 
spread  table,  and  make  the  simplest 
viands  take  on  an  added  flavor. 

With  all  the  rest  we  shall  naturally 
remember  "our  own"  with  gifts  and 
smiles  and  greetings.  To  our  nearest 
and  dearest  we  feel  that  we  can  find 
nothing  too  good  that  comes  within 
our  means.  But  let  us  strike  from  our 
hearts  and  minds  the  thought  that  sug- 
gests giving  "because  we  must"  or  be- 
cause some  one  has  given  to  us.  Gifts 
that  are  given  as  duty-presents  and  to 
"pay  back"  are  gifts  that  are  almost 
a  heart  crime.  Let  the  gifts  be  of  a 
heart-giving  nature,  else  better  no  gift 
at  all.  Ella  Houghton. 

CHRISTMAS  HINTS  FOR  TARDY  ONES 

Despite  our  best  resolves  and  endeav- 
ors the  week  before  Christmas  is  almost 
sure  to  be  filled  with  hurry  and  worry 
over  belated  gifts.  Descriptions  of  a  few 
quickly  made  and  dainty  gifts  that  have 
been  devised  for  just  this  emergency 
are  here  given: 

Papeb-weight.— With  the  best  of  in- 
tentions desk-fitments  are  often  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare,  but  a  paper-weight  that 
means  business,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
artistic,  convenient  and  serviceable,  may 
be  made  from  a  small-size  silver  call- 
bell.  Have  the  date  and  some  fitting 
sentiment  engraved  upon  the  sides;  in- 
vert and  fix  firmly  in  position,  fill  with 
plaster  of  Paris  moistened  with  cold 
water,  and  when  it  hardens  reverse  the 
bell,  tie  a  bit  of  pretty  satin  ribbon 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  handle, 
and  sew  loops  to  position. 

Bonbox-holdebs. — Candy  can  be  easi- 
ly made  at  home  in  so  many  attractive 
ways  that  pretty  receptacles  for  it  are 
more  than  ever  appreciated.  The  little 
Japanese  splint-baskets  that  can  be 
purchased  by  the  dozen  for  a  trifling 
sum  may  be  easily  transformed  into 
the  daintiest  bonbon-holders  imagina- 
ble. Simply  give  two  coats  of  ivory- 
white  or  other  delicate  tint  of  enamel, 
and  when  dry  touch  up  the  edges  and 
high-lights  with  gold  paint.  Filled 
with  holly,  mistletoe  or  laurel  they  are 
a  very  charming  little  reminder  of  one's 
good-will. 

Fob  Christmas  Sweets. — The  often 
quaintly  decorated  little  Japanese  or 
Chinese  china  cups  and  saucers  may  be 
utilized  for  the  foundation  of  two  pret- 
ty gifts;  namely,  a  candy-holder  and 
a  pincushion.  For  the  former  cut  a 
square  of  paraffin-paper  two  thirds  as 
large  as  a  Japanese  paper  napkin;  place 
wax  paper  and  the  saucer  in  the  center 
of  the  napkin  and  fill  the  saucer  with 
candy;  gather  up  the  napkin  in  tiny 
plaits,  commencing-  near  the  outer  edge 
at  the  center  of  side,  bring  the  plaits 
together,  tie  in  a  long-looped  bow  with 
white  baby  ribbon  and  pull  the  corners 
of  the  napkin  out  evenly.  If  preferred 
erape-paper  can  be  substituted  for  the 
napkin. 

Dainty  Pincushion. — Cut  a  circle  of 
stiff  cardboard  to  fit  inside  of  the  cup 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  top; 
make  a  round  cushion  over  one  side 
of  the  cardboard,  cover  with  delicately 
tinted  silk,  and  add  a  frill  of  narrow 
Valenciennes  lace  around  the  edge; 
moisten  the  edg-es  of  the  cardboard  with 
glue,  press  into  the  cup,  and  when  dry 
ornament  the  handle  with  a  bow  and 
short  ends  of  narrow  satin  ribbon. 

Crape-paper  Sachets. — Make  a  ball 
of  fluffy  cotton  as  large  as  an  orange, 
and  fill  it  with  sachet-powder.  Cut  two 
circles  of  crape-paper — one  white,  the 
other  colored;  slash  edges  for  fringe, 
and  crinkle  with  the  hands:  lay  togeth- 
er, white  circle  uppermost,  place  the 
ball  in  the  center,  plait  the  edges,  bring- 
together  and  hold  in  place  by  tying 
with  tassel-tipped  silk  cord. 

Katherine  B.  Johnson. 
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SOMETHING  FOR  BABY 

Hang  up  the  baby's  stocking, 

Be  sure  and  don't  forget, 
The  dear  little  dimpled  darling! 

She  never  saw  Christmas  yet; 
But  I've  told  her  all  about  it, 

And  she  opened  her  big  blue  eyes, 
And  I'm  sure,  she  understands  It, 
She  looks  so  funny  and  wise. 

Dear!  what  a  tiny  stocking'! 

It  doesn't  take  much  to  bold 
Such  little  pink  toes  as  baby's 

Away  from  frost  and  cold. 
But  then,  for  the  baby's  Christmas 

It  will  never  do  at  all, 
Why,  Santa  wouldn't  be  looking 
For  anything  half  so  small! 

I  know  what  we'll  do  for  the  baby, 
I've  thought  of  the  very  best  plan, 
I'll  borrow  a  stocking  of  grandma — 

The  longest  that  ever  I  can; 
And  you'll  bang  it  by  mine,  dear  mother, 

Right  here  in  the  corner,  so, 
And  write  a  letter  to  Santa, 
And  fasten  it  onto  the  toe. 

Write,  "This  is  the  baby's  stocking, 

That  hangs  in  the  corner  here; 
You  never  have  seen  her,  Santa, 

For  she  only  came  this  year; 
But  she's  just  tile  blessedest  baby! 

.^.•nd  now,  before  you  go. 
Just  cram  her  stocking  with  goodies, 
From  the  top  clean  down  to  the  toe." 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY 

<J/ jf  hile  Christmas  is  essentially  a 
Christian  holiday,  yet  coming 
as  it  does  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year  when  the  pagan 
world  was  wont  to  celebrate 
the  winter  solstice,  many  of 
their  ceremonies  were  used  in 
the  ancient  Christmas  festivities.  The 
Eoman  Saturnalia,  a  festival  held  in 
December,  was  a  time  of  unrestrained 
license  and  merriment.  In  the  earliest 
accounts  we  have  of  Christmas  day  the 
festivities  were  rough  games  and  riot- 
ous feasting. 

The  use  of  holly  and  other  evergreens 
for  decoration  at  this  time  dates  back 
to  the  founding  of  the  Saturnalia,  as 
,the  plant  was  then  dedicated  to  Saturn, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  regarded  as 
an  emblem  of  peace  and  good-will.  It 
is  doubtless  from  this  custom  and  its 
significance  that  the  early  Christians, 
when  they  commenced  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Christ,  decorated  their  homes 
and  places  of  worship  with  branches  of 
holly.  The  English  word  "holly"  comes 
from  the  use  of  the  tree  at  this  holy 
season. 

Because  this  custom  of  decorating 
with  evergreens  comes  from  a  pagan 
source  is  no  reason  why  Christians 
should  not  use  it.  When  winter,  with 
frost  and  snow,  reigns  out  of  doors  it 
adds  to  the  indoor  cheer  to  brighten 
the  rooms  with  festoons  and  wreaths 
of  evergreen  and  bright  red  berries.  If 
an  open  fireplace  is  available,  bring  in 
the  Yule  log,  which  is  sftjiply  an  extra 
large  log  of  hard  wood,  and  have  a  roar- 
ing fire.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
have  large  decorated  candles  to  burn 
on  Christmas  eve.  These  were  fre- 
quently made  to  branch  into  three 
candles  at  about  the  middle  of  their 
height.  Instead  of  these  an  abundance 
of  pretty  candles  of  various  colors  are 
now  used  to  light  the  dining-room  on 
Christmas  eve. 

After  all  the  decorating  and  beauti- 
fying, if  the  true  Christmas  spirit  is 
not  in  the  heart  the  one  thing-  needful 
to  bring  joy  and  happiness  will  be 
lacking.  The  delight  of  this  season  is 
the  spirit  of  loving  kindness  which  the 
Yule  Are  and  the  light  typif y,  and  which 
reaches  out  far  into  the  darkness  and 
cold  and  cheers  all  within  its  reach. 

Christmas  seems  to  be  the  one  fes- 
tival of  the  .year  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  children — the  time  when 
the  Christ-child  came  into  the  world, 
born  in  such  a  lowly  place,  that  no  child, 
however  humble,  but  should  share  in 
the  joy  of  his  birth.  If  we  have  children 
'in  our  homes,  let  us  invest -the  Christ- 
mas-time with  all  the  beauty  and 
brightness  that  is  possible.  Teach  them 
the  sweet  old  Christmas  songs,  such  as 
"Holy  Night,"  "Once  in  Boyal  David's 
City,"  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem" 
and  "Joy  to  the  World."  Tell  them 
again  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the 
Christ.  All  children  love  it,  and  it  is 
ever  new.  These  talks  are  made  more 
interesting  by  looking  at  pictures. 
Good  copies  of  old  masterpieces  illus- 
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trating  the  life  of  Christ  are  very  cheap 
now,  and  should  be  in  every  home. 
Such  pictures  as  Correggio's  "Nativity," 
"The  Worship  of  the  Magi,"  "The  Ma- 
donna and  Child,"  will  make  a  lasting- 
impression  on  a  child's  mind. 

As  Christmas  commemorates  God's 
greatest  and  best  gift  to  the  world,  it 
is  a  sweet  custom  for  friends  to  give 
some  gift  to  each  other  symbolizing 
their  love.  In  too  many  homes  the 
children  are  in  danger  of  having  their 
only  idea  of  Christmas  one  of  getting 
something,  instead  of  sharing  in  the  joy 
of  giving.  In  this  way  they  lose  the 
best  part  of  the  Christmas  joy.  Be 
sure  to  let  even  the  little  ones  have 
a  share  in  the  Christmas  preparation; 
teach  them  that  the  best  part  of  every 
gift  is  the  love  that  goes  with  it,  and 
to  try  to  make  a  happy  Christmas  for 
as  many  as  they  can.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  all  children  would  commit 
to  memory  these  lines,  by  Phoebe  Carey, 
and  practise  them: 

Children  whose  lives  are  blest  with  love  un- 
told. 

Whose  gifts  are  greater  than  your  arms  can 
hold, 

Think  of  the  child  who  stands 
To-day  with  empty  hand! 

Go  fill  them  up  and  you  will  also  fill 
Their  empty  hearts,  that  be  so  cold  and  still, 
And  brighten  longing  eyes 
With  grateful,  glad  surprise. 

May  all  who  have  at  this  blest  season  seek 
His  precious  little  ones— the  poor  and  weak; 
In  joyful,  sweet  accord, 
Thus  lending  to  the  Lord! 

Maida  McL. 
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OUR  GIRLS 

We  are  continually  hearing  the  ques- 
tion "What  shall  be  done  to  save  the 
boys?"  but  we  seldom  hear  it  asked 
in  regard  to  the  girls.  In  our  anxiety 
for  the  boys  we  sometimes  forget  the 
rights  of  these  dear  girls.  What  a  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  them!  They  are 
to  become  the  mothers  of  the  future 
generations.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  train  them  for  these  respon- 
sibilities. 

Do  not  let  them  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance of  those  facts  that  they  should 
know.  Who  can  talk  better  to  a  girl 
than  her  own  mother?  But,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  we  know  some  mothers 
are  as  averse  to  talking  to  their  daugh- 
ters as  they  are  to  their  sons;  when 
that  is  the  case  some  good  friend  can 
do  much  in  this  regard. 

I  know  young  ladies  and  older  wom- 
en in  Denver  who  have  "clubs"  for  these 
girls.  They  have  regular  meetings  for 
them,  come  into  heart-to-heart  contact 
with  them,  and  tell  them  the  things 
that  their  mothers  fail  to  tell  them. 
The  good  that  such  a  society  will  do 
cannot  be  estimated. 

High-school  teachers,  as  well  as  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  help  the  girls  under  their  care. 
Young  ladies  of  sixteen  and  seventeen 
love  to  talk  soberly,  sensibly  and  trust- 
fully to  a  sympathetic  friend  older  than 
themselves. 

Young  ladies,  you  have  a  responsi- 
bility second  to  none  other.  There  is 
no  neutral, unconscious  state  into  which 
you  may  fall  and  be  free  from  it.  Do 
not  flatter  yourself  that  you  have  no 
influence.  While  traveling  through 
Switzerland  I  saw  the  wonderful 
mountain  the  Jung  Frau,  or  "Young 
Woman."  I  can  never  forget  how  prom- 
inently, yet  with  seeming  modesty,  it 
stands  out  from  the  rest  of  the  range. 
There  is  a  beautiful  significance  in  it  to 
me.  Where  in  all  the  range  of  human 
life  can  the  counterpart  to  the  young- 
women  be  found  ?  I  have  seen  these 
words  in  some  of  my  readings:  "Show 
me  the  young  ladies  in  a  community 
and  I  will  show  you  the  young  men." 
Girls,  is  this  true?  Do  you  determine 
the  character  of  the  young  men  in  your 
community? 

I  believe  in  you,  young  women;  be- 
lieve in  the  purposes  of  your  hearts, 
in  the  purity  of  your  intentions.  I 
know  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  look 
out  with  chaste  eyes  upon  the  world, 
and  to  shed  abroad  a  silent  influence 
for  good.  It  is  possible  for  you  to  live 
a  life  so  noble  and  womanly  that  all 
who  know  you  will  desire  to  be  better. 
You  can  live  a  life  so  pure  that  the 
unchaste  word,  the  suggestive  speech, 
cannot  be  uttered  in  your  presence.  Be 


a  Jung  Frau  (a  guiding  star)  to  all  with- 
whom  you  come  in  contact. 

You  are  standing  upon  life's  thresh- 
old; your  feet  shall  soon  stand  within 
the  gates  of  the  greatest  century  that 
has  ever  passed  over  our  earth!  There 
are  wonderful  possibilities  before  you; 
do  not  allow  the  many,  many  things 
that  tend  to  claim  your  attention  draw 
you  aside  from  the  thought  of  your  re- 
sponsibility. Use  your  talents;  Nature 
withdraws  her  gifts  from  him  who 
neglects  or  misuses  them.  There  is  no 
grace  of  mind  or  heart  that  remains 
unurged.  Life  is  use;  neglect  is  death. 
The  highest,  sweetest  happiness  of  life 
is  not  found  in  doing  and  thinking  for 
self,  but  in  what  we  do  for  others, 
forgetting  self! 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 
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THE  USE  OF  PORK 

Pork  Pie. — From  the  trimmings  of 
the  joints  a  delig-htful  steamed  pork 
pie  can  be  made  this  way:  Make  a 
paste  with  one  pint  of  flour,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  pork-drippings,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  a'  pinch  of  salt,  and 
moisten  with  enough  milk  to  roll  out. 
Bub  the  drippings  into  the  flour,  put 
in  the  soda,  salt  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, then  stir  in  the  milk,  and  roll  out 
immediately.  The  excellence  of  this 
paste  depends  on  its  being  made  quickly 
and  not  allowed  to  stand.  Have  ready 
boiled  and  cold  the  pieces  of  pork  cut 
into  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
five  or  six  raw  potatoes  cut  into  very 
thin  slices,  and  one  small  onion  shredded 
fine.  Lay  these  in  alternate  layers  un- 
til the  dish  is  full;  sprinkle  lightly  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Bring  the  paste  to- 
gether over  the  top,  and  steam  over  a 
pot  of  boiling  water  for  two  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes.  If  the  flavor  of  sum- 
mer savory,  sage  or  sweet  marjoram  is 
liked  it  can  be  added. 

Pork  Pot-pie. — Three  pounds  of  fresh 
pork  cut  into  inch  cubes.  Fry  brown, 
add  one  teaspoonful  each  of  chopped 
sage,  thyme  and  parsley.  Cover  with  • 
three  pints  of  water,  and  boil  for  two 
hours;  add  a  pinch  of  cayenne  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  salt.  Add  also  three 
pints  of  sliced  vegetables — carrots,  on- 
ions and  potatoes.  Boil  half  an  hour 
longer,  then  put  in  one  pint  of  rich 
sweet  milk  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour;  when  it  boils  up 
again  add  the  dungings.  The  dump- 
lings are  made  of  one  pint  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  .baking-powder  sifted  together;  add 
two  well-beaten  eggs  and  one  cupful  of 
milk;  beat  out  all  the  lumps,  and  drop 
by  spoonfuls  into  the  stew. 

Quail  and  Pork  Pie. — Clean  and 
dress  the  birds,  loosen  the  joints,  but 
do  not  divide  them.  Put  on  the  stove 
with  their  equal  in  weight  of  fresh 
pork,  to  slowly  simmer,  while  you  make 
a  rich  paste.  Cover  a  deep  dish  with  it, 
then  lay  in  the  bottom  some  of  the  par- 
boiled pork  finely  shredded,  then  a  lay- 
er of  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  little  butter  and 
pepper.  Sprinkle  the  birds  with  pepper 
and  minced  parsley.  Put  a  few  lumps  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour  on  their  breasts, 
pour  in  a  little  of  the  stock  in  which 
the  quails  and  pork  were  parboiled,  and 
put  on  the  pastry  top.  Leave  a  slit  in 
the  middle  of  the  crust,  and  bake  one 
hour.  A  short  time  before  taking  from 
the  oven  add  the  rest  of  the  stock. 

Babbit  and  Pork  Pie. — Cut  a  pair  of 
rabbits  into  pieces,  and  soak  in  salt- 
water one  hour;  then  simmer  in  enough 
water  to  cover  until  half  done.  Cut 
one  pound  of  fresh  pork  into  slices,  and 
hard-boil  four  t  eggs.  Lay  some  pieces 
of  the  pork  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
next  a  layer  of  rabbit;  upon  this  lay 
slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  pepper 
and  butter  and  sprinkle  with  a  little 
powdered  mace.  Proceed  thus  until  the 
dish  is  full,  the  top  layer  being  pork. 
Pour  in  the  stock,  add  a  few  lumps  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  cover  with  pastry 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  one  hour. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabor. 


THE  OLD  FOLKS  AT  CHRISTMAS 

Too  much  stress  is  put  upon  the  fact 
that  the  children  must  have  a  good 
time  at  Christmas.  Let  me  suggest 
that  you  do  not  forget  the  old  folks. 
They  do  not  always  enjoy  practical 
things,  and  perhaps  are  beyond  caring 
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for  housekeeping  things.  I  know"" of 
one  old  lady  eighty  years  of  age  who 
delights  in  showing  her  callers  a  beau- 
tiful opal  and  diamond  ring  which  a 
grandnephew  gave  her  on  her  last 
birthday.  There  is  nothing  she  can  do, 
with  her  failing  sight,  and  I  thought  it 
was  a  beautiful  thing  for  him  to  be 
able  to  do  and  to  think  of  doing,  that 
she  might  have  it  as  a  bauble  with 
which  to  amuse  herself. 

The  beautiful  Newport  scarfs,  made 
of  Shetland  floss,  knit  with  the  thread 
doubled,  in  plain  garter-knitting,  on 
large  needles,  of  either  white  or  laven- 
dar,  make  a  nice  gift  to  an  old  lady. 
Avoid  black  articles  of  every  kind.  Why 
an  old  lady  should  ever  wear  black 
when  she  has  become  confined  to  the 
house  I  do  not  understand.  Gray  for 
winter  and  white  for  summer  are  so 
much  prettier.  Dainty,  soft  slippers 
and  silk  stockings  are  other  accepta- 
ble gifts.  If  the  stockings  are  hand- 
knitted,  of  gray  silk  with  white  feet, 
they  will  be  much  nicer.  Half  a  dozen 
white  China-silk  caps — made  either  in 
tucks  or  plain — trimmed  with  ruches 
and  narrow  white  satin  ties  would  de- 
light many  old  ladies'  hearts. 

The  finest  of  handkerchiefs  always 
appeal  to  every  one;  and  if  they  can 
read — if  the  dear  old  eyes  are  not  too 
dim — a  testament  in  very  large  print,  or 
some  other  book  that  is  pleasant  to 
read,  will  be  a  comfort. 

Sometimes  a  generous  supply  of 
dainty  toilet  articles,  perfumes  and 
ointments  would  appeal  to  some,  or  a 
lavish  supply  for  the  work-bas"ket. 

Strange  to  say,  many  are  very  fond 
of  candy.  I  have  heard  several  old  la- 
dies say  they  craved  candy  as  they  never 
did  when  they  were  young.  But  let  it 
be  of  the  soft  kinds  and  of  the  very 
best. 

If  grandma  is  the  family  letter- 
writer,  see  that  she  has  plenty  of  sta- 
tionery and  stamps  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Let  your  thoughts  for  them  be 
of  the  fondest,  as  the  days  of  their  stay 
may  not  be  long.  B.  K. 

% 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  SAID  OF  THE  HOME-LIFE 

There  is  probably  no  other  subject  in 
the  world  about  which  there  has  been 
so  much  sentiment  as  home.  The  sweet- 
est poets  have  sung  its  delights;  the 
finest  oratory  has  laid  the  fairest  gar- 
lands upon  its  altars.  ■■  There  is  no 
fancy  so  dull  it  does  not  picture  a  place 
where  the  weary  heart  may  find  peace 
and  rest,  and  where  love  binds  up  the 
wounds  the  world  has  dealt. 

It  is  the  ideal  home  of  which  every 
man  dreams  and  in  which  every  true 
woman  hopes  to  reign  some  day  as 
queen.  So  far  as  the  outward  signs  go 
many  achieve  their  desire.  But  if  "stone 
walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  or  iron  bars 
a  cage,"  still  less  does  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  a  house  make  a  real  home.  It 
may  be  beautiful  within  and  without, 
rich  in  art  treasures  and  costly  bric- 
a-brac;  yet  if  consideration  and  for- 
bearance and  love  and  patience  do  not 
furnish  it,  it  is  as  lacking  in  the  es- 
sential attributes  of  a  true  home  as  the 
bare  stones  in  the  street. 

"Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine 
inn?"  asks  bluff  Sir  John.  "Shall  I  not 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  own  house?" 
we  ask.  "Shall  I  not  there  be  free  from 
prying  eyes,  and  at  liberty  to  do  even 
as  it  pleases  me?"  Only  too  many  of  us 
roughly  translate  this  to  mean  that 
we  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  our 
homes  a  dumping-ground  for  all  our 
bad  temper  and  irritability,  and  the 
boorishness  that  we  would  not  dare  to 
inflict  on  the  outside  world.  Far  too 
many  leave  their  good  manners  with 
their  top-coats  and  umbrellas,  in  the 
front  hall.  They  never  get  much  be- 
yond the  threshold. 

It  is  a  strange  and  very  pathetic  fact 
that  we  give  our  best  to  strangers  and 
chance  acqaintances,  and  keep  for  our 
nearest  and  dearest  only  what  is  left  of 
our  brightness  and  amiability.  A  man 
has  had  a  worrying  day  in  business, 
perhaps.  He  has  not  dared  to  be  rude 
to  Smith,  who  has  the  letting  of  a  big 
contract,  nor  to  Jones,  from  whom  he 
wants  to  borrow  money;  but  when  he 
gets  home  he  "takes  it  out"  on  his 
family.  Or  the  wife  oppressed  by  cares 
makes  the  home  a  vent  for  bad  temper 
and  irritability.  S.  W.  Humphreys, 
[household  concluded  on  page  19] 
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Chapter  V. 

A  GENEROUS  ENEMY 


is  said  that  misfortunes  are  like 
some  of  them  medicines,  to 
stimulate,  while  others  are 
to  benumb  and  paralyze. 
(p>JOA  When  Alan  saw  the  wreck  and  the 
Are  imagination  added  all  the  other 
"<^5r>*    horrors,  and  the  world  went  black 
*       and   became    a   huge  spinning-peg 
top  with  a  misery -sick  boy  for  its  axis. 

Now,  the  cure  of  horror-sickness  lies  -in 
action  administered  promptly  and  in  heroic 
doses;  and  luckily  there  was  plenty  to  do. 
Wherefore,  he  came  alive  with  a  shock 
that  tingled,  and  darted  into  the  dismantled 
house.  It  was  a  blessed  relief  to  find  it 
empty.  There  was  room  for  the  hope  that 
the  others  had  escaped  with  life,  at  least. 

A  stifling  minute  later  he  had  found  the 
fire.  It  had  evidently  been  a  hurried  after- 
thought with  the  marauders,  and  had  been 
started  by  the  simple  process  of  ripping  open 
and  firing  a  straw  bed-tick  in  Mary's  room. 

It  was  young  as  yet,  with  more  smoke 
than  flame,  and  Alan  lost  no  time.  There 
was  a  rain-barrel  under,  the  kitchen  eaves, 
and  it  was  full.  But  it  took  no  more  than 
half  a  dozen  rounds  from  the  fire  to  the 
barrel  and  back  again  to  prove  that  the  carry 
was  too  long. 

••Pity's  sake!  It's  going  to  burn  in  spite  of 
me!"  he  gasped,  backing  out  of  the  smoke 
for  another  dash.  "If  I  only  had  somebody 
to  pass  the  buckets  through  the  window  to 
me'" 

For  the  second  time  that  day  his  wish 
seemed  to  call  up  its  own  fulfillment.  While 
he  was  dipping  the  .buckets  again  he  saw  a 
girl  running  up  the  path;  a  girl  with  her  hair 
Hying  loose  and  her  sunbonnet  hanging  at 
her  back. 

Alan  had  always  maintained  that  Eleanor 
Garth  was  the  prettiest  girl  on  the  moun- 
tain—echoing his  brother's  eulogy  of  her- 
mit just  now  she  appeared  as  a  veritable 
angel  of  light. 

"Oh,  Ellie!  I'm  so  glad!"  he  burst  out, 
quite  forgetting  the  family  feud  in  the  stress 
of  the  moment.  "You're  just  in  time!  Fill 
these  buckets  and  pass  'em  through  the  win- 
dow to  me,  quick!" 

She  went  to  work  instantly  and  without  a 
word,  just  as  if  that  were  what  she  had  come 
for;  and  the  shortening  of  the  water-carry 
and  the  added  pair  of  hands  saved  the  house 
from  destruction. 

With  the  lessening  strain  Alan  began  to 
grow  miserable  again.  Believing  that  the 
raid  and  all  its  desolating  consequences  were 
chargeable  to  Jasper  Garth,  it  was  humil- 
iating to  admit  that  but  for  Jasper  Garth's 
daughter  the  fire  would  have  conquered  him. 

Also,  there  was  the  knowledge  of  Jasper 
Garth's  fate  clogging  him  like  the  leaden- 
soled  shoes  of  a  diver.  Eleanor  did  not  know, 
and  she  ought  to  be  told.  And  yet  he  felt 
that  he  would  rather  fight  Seth  Byers  and  his 
entire  following  single-handed  than  to  be  the 
one  to  tell  her. 

"That's  enough:  it's  all  out  now,"  he  said, 
when  the  final  embers  had  been  safely  del- 
uged. "How  in  the  world  did  you  happen  to 
come  just  in  the  nick  of  time?" 

Eleanor  was  drying  her  arms  aud  pulling 
down  her  sleeves.  She,  too,  was  under  the 
ban  of  the  family  estrangement,  and  was  try- 
ing hard  to  ignore  it. 

"I  had  been  down  to  the  Morecombs'  to 
see  if  I  couldn't  get  Mrs.  Morecomb  and  Sue 
to  come  up  and  stay  with  us.  They're  alone, 
you  know,  and  so  are  we.  I  saw  the  smoke, 
and  thought  maybe  yon-all  were  in  trouble." 

Alan  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes  and 
tried  to  harden  his  heart. 

"I  should  think  that  would  have  made  you 
go  on  by." 

She  looked  away  from  him,  busying  herself 
with  the  knot  in  the  sunbonnet-strings. 

"It  seems  to  me  we  oughtn't  to  remember 
those  things  at  such  a  time  as  this." 

But  Alan  had  to  remember  them  or  else 
be  broken,  on  the  wheel  of  remorse.  So  he 
said,  "Your  father  doesn't  forget." 

She  turned  on  him. quickly.  "My  father? 
You  can't  say  that  it's  all  his  fault,  Alan." 

"I  don't  know  whose  fault  it  was  at  first; 
it  doesn't  make  much  difference  about  that. 
But  I  do  know  we  have  him  to  thank  for 
this  raid." 

He  hoped  it  would  make  her  angry;  that 
she  would  strike  back  hard  enough  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  say  what  had  to  be 
said.  But  instead  she  put  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders  as  his  mother  might. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  saying,  Alan! 
Why,  it's  simply  horrible!" 

"It's  true,"  he  insisted,  stubbornly.  "Every- 
body knows  he's  good  friends  with  Seth 
Byers." 

She  turned  away  and  left  him  at  that,  as 
her  father's  daughter  should.  Alan  followed 
her  to  the  orchard  gate,  keeping  a  respectful 
distance  behind  her  aud  feeling  more  mean- 
ly miserable  than  ever. 


The  gate  stopped  her  because  the  hot  tears 
made  the  latch  invisible;  and  Alan  overtook 
her  and  opened  it.  In  the  road  he  plodded 
doggedly  along  beside  her,  and  when  she 
turned  on  him  with  an  indignant  protest  his 
answer  was  of  boyish  bluntness. 

"You've  no  business  to  be  out  alone  these 
times.   I'm  going  to  take  you  home." 

"You'd  better  go  back  and  look  for  your 
own  folks.  How  do  you  know  what  has  be- 
come of  them?" 

"They're  in  a  safe  place,"  he  said,  with 
a  better  show  of  confidence  than  the  facts 
warranted  or  than  he  really  felt. 

After  that  there  was  half  a  mile  of  ting- 
ling silence,  in  which  Alan  sought  helplessly 
for  words  in  which  to  tell  the  terrible  news, 
and  found  them  not,  for  all  the  seeking.  As 
he  was  leaving  her  at  her  own  gate  Eleanor 
stopped  him. 

"Wait  a  minute.  You  said  a  little  while 
ago  that  father  and  Seth  Byers  were  good 
friends.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  us 
night  before  last?" 


fly  ibis  Una!  dart.  To  find  his  father;  to  beg 
him  to  go  to  the  rescue;  to  undo  by  any 
means  the  awful  thing  he  had  done  in  bear- 
ing false  witness  against  Jasper  Garth;  these 
were  the  whip-lashes  that  flogged  him  on, 
faster  and  still  faster. 

Coining  to  the  orchard  gate,  he  snatched  it 
open  and  fairly  flew  up  the  path.  There  was 
a  light  in  the  kitchen,  aud  he  thought  the 
fire  had  gotten  alive  again.  It  was  not  a 
fire;  it  was  a  candle  in  its  place  on  the 
chimney-shelf— a  candle  lighted  by  his  father. 
Alan  gave  a  great  gulp  of  relief. 

"Oh,  goodness,  but  I'm  glad!"  he  panted, 
when  he  could  find  breath  for  the  words. 
"Where's  mother— and  Mary?" 

Stephen  Joyce  was  sitting  with  his  head  in 
his  hands,  and  when  he  looked  up  Alan  saw 
that  his  face  was  blackened  and  smoke-be- 
griined. 

"They  are  safe  in  the  crevice,  I  hope,  lad- 
die.  What  has  happened?" 

"Why.  don't  you  know?  We've  been  raided!" 

Joyce  passed  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and 
stared  hard  at  the  car/file. 

"I  can't  see  very  well,"  he  said.  "Is  that 
candle  burning  all  right?" 

Alan  sprang  to  his  feet,  forgetting  his  own 
troubles.  "Father,  you're  hurt!  What  have 
they  done  to  you?" 

"I'm  just  beginning  to  remember.  After 
you  left  we  had  another  warning,  from  one  of 
the— from  a  man  you  don't  know.  I  sent 
your  mother  and  Mary  and  Eph  to  the  crevice, 


'You  don't  know  what  you're  saying,  Alan!" 


Alan  nodded.  "I  know  you  had  a  lot  of 
company.   I  was  by  here." 

"It  wasn't  company;  it  was  a  raid!  They 
made  us  all  get  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  cook  for  them.  And  when  they 
went  away  they  ran  off  every  able-bodied 
negro  on  the  place,  and  every  hoof  of  stock 
we  had!" 

"Wha— what!   Why.  I  thought  sure—" 
"Sometimes  it's  only  common  charity  to 

think  twice,"  she  retorted;  and  with  that  she 

left  him. 

■  Although  he  knew  it  not,  Alan  had  cause 
to  be  thankful  that  he  came  of  the  sturdy 
old  Covenanter  stock  in  which  sanity  is  a 
constant  quantity.  Otherwise  the  knowledge 
of  what  he  had  done  might  have  wrecked 
him.  He  did  not  doubt  Eleanor's  word.  What 
she  had  said  was  true.  It  was'  his  enmity 
which  had  kept  him  from  so  much  as  suspect- 
ing the  truth. 

It  all  came  to  him  like  a  flash.  If  he  had 
seen  the  guerrillas  at  any  other  house  in  the 
neighborhood  he  would  never  have  thought  of 
calling  it  anything  but  a  raid.  But  because 
it  was  the  Garth  place  and  Jasper  Garth 
was  the  family  enemy — 

Alan  was  far  down  the  road,  running  as 
he  had  never  run  before,  when  remorse  let 


and  at  the  last  moment  thought  I'd  take  the 
money  from  under  the  hearthstone  and  bury 
it  in  the  barn.  I  did  it.  and  was  coming  out 
when  I  heard  them.  One  of  them  fired  at  me 
as  I  stepped  out,  and  I  don't  remember  any- 
thing more." 

"Are  you— are  you  shot,  father?" 

•1  don't  seem  to  be— with  the  lead.  But 
the  man  was  so  close  that  the  powder-blast 
knocked  me  down  and  stunned  me." 

"Then  you  didn't  know  they  set  the  house 
afire,  and  that  Ellie  Garth  and  I  got  here 
just  in  time  to  save  it?" 

"No;  I  didn't  know  anything  till  a  few 
minutes  ago.  when  I  found  myself  lying 
across  the  barn-door  step  where  I  had  fallen." 

Then  Alan  took  his  turn,  telling  the  story 
of  all  his  seeings  and  hearings  and  doings, 
and .  winding  up  with  a  passionate  outburst 
when  he  came  to  that  startling  disclosure  of 
Eleanor's  about  the  foray  that  had  been  made 
on  the  Garth  place. 

"Oh.  father!  I'm  no  better  than  a  mur- 
derer! The  Colonel  said  that  nobody  else  had 
ever  seen  the  bushwhackers  there,  and  I  saw 
right  away  that  what  I  had  told  him  was 
going  to  cost  Uncle  Jasp'  his  life!  And  now 
there's  so  little  time,  and  you're  hurt,  and— 
oh,  dear,  what  can  we  do?" 


The  father  heard  him  through,  and  then 
said,  quietly,  "Why  should  we  do  anything? 
Wasn't  you  wishing  only  yesterday  that  ven- 
geance would  overtake  him?  Maybe  it  is  true 
that  the  Byers  gang  raided  him  night  before 
last,  but  from  what  you  heard  down  yonder 
in  the  cedars  it's  pretty  plain  that  he  had 
forgiven  them  far  enough  to  join  in  with 
them  against  us.  Wasn't  he  on  the  way  to 
bring  Seth  Byers  when  he  was  arrested?" 

"Oh,  yes:  I  know.  But  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference,  father.  If  you  could  have  seen 
that  poor,  crippled  old  man  when  he  came 
out  of  the  Colonel's  tent!  They'd  just  been 
telling  him  they  were  going  to  hang  him! 
I  know  it!  And  it  just  broke  my  heart!  I 
couldn't  remember  any  of  the  mean  things 
he'd  done— only  the  good  ones;  and— and— " 

Alan  was  crying  now.  and  taking  no  shame, 
therefore.  Stephen  Joyce  rose  as  if  the  effort 
were  painful,  and  put  his  hands  on  the  boy's 
shoulders  just  as  Eleanor  had.  "Then  you 
can  find  it  in  your  heart  to  forgive  him, 
Alan,  son?   In  spite  of  everything?" 

Alan  got  a  brief  glimpse  from  that  moun- 
tain-top which  lies  just  beyond  the  valley  of 
humiliation:  a  view-point  from  which  duty 
takes  its  true  shape  of  privilege. 

"You  needn't  say  that.  It's  just  because 
of  everything.  We've— that  is,  I've  been  just 
as  bitter  as  he  has." 

"That's  enough,  son;  I  was  only  trying  you. 
Yon  are  your  grandfather's  hoy,  like  him  in 
so  many  ways,  and  I've  been  sore-hearted 
many  a  time  for  fear  you'd  be  like  him  in 
that,  too— hard  and  unforgiving.  Bet  us  go 
and  see  if  your  mother  and  Mary  are  safe; 
then  we'll  do  what  can  be  done  for  Jasper 
Garth." 

Tiny  went  together  to  the  crevice  cave, 
reaching  it  without  adventure.  It  was— still 
is— only  a  shallow,  water-worn  chamber  in 
the  sandstone  cliff,  and  the  flare  of  a  match 
easily  lighted  its  farther  recesses.  It  was 
empty! 

Thereupon  ensued  a  hurried  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  decided  that  Alan  should 
scour  the  neighborhood  in  search  of  the  miss- 
ing ones,  while  his  father  went  straightway 
to  the  rescue  of  the  family  enemy.  There 
was  no  apparent  reason  why  Unc'  Ephraim 
had  not  followed  his  instructions,  but  the  tu- 
multuous state  of  the  country  would  account 
for  almost  anything. 

They  went  back  by  way  of  the  farm-house, 
on  the  chance  of  finding  the  others  returned, 
and  their  outsetting  was  from  thence.  Alan 
explained  the  location  of  the  camp  on  the 
knoll  as  well  as  he  could,  and  when  his 
father  still  seemed  in  doubt  as  to  its  precise 
situation  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  Federal 
position,  with  the  various  picket-lines. 

"You  can't  miss  it  if  you  go  straight  south 
from  the  cedar  grove  just  beyond  the  Garth 
place,"  he  said;  and  so  they  parted. 

It  was  another  bright  moonlight  night,  and 
Alan  kept  the  crest  road  to  the  house  of 
the  nearest  neighbor  to  the  eastward.  Here 
he  found  confusion  worse  confounded.  The 
guerrillas  had  retreated  that  way,  looting  as 
they  went:  and  the  members  of  the  dis- 
tracted household  knew  nothing  but  their 
own  misfortune. 

Luckily,  as  Alan  thought,  a  passing  refugee 
had  been  less  unobservant.  He  had  seen  a 
woman  and  a  little  girl  and  a  negro  far  down 
a  cross-road  leading  to  the  Gordon  Mines. 
Accordingly  Alan  struck  out  across  the  fields, 
and  after  a  weary  circuit  of  at  least  a 
dozen  miles  reached  the  house  of  the  Gordon 
superintendent.  Here  he  learned  that  the 
straggler's  report  was  incorrect.  There  had 
been  no  refugees  from  the  "brow"  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  superintendent  thought  it  very 
unlikely  that  Mrs.  Joyce  would  have  tried  to 
come  so  far.  , 

Alan  would  have  promptly  started  back  by 
the  circuitous  route  he  had  come,  but  his 
father's  friend  dissuaded  him.  By  waiting 
till  daylight  he  could  probably  obtain  permis- 
sion to  pass  through  the  Federal  lines,  and  so 
would  reach  the  home  neighborhood  sooner 
than  by  tramping  all  night  on  the  roundabout 
road. 

There  was  no  gainsaying  the  wisdom  of  this 
ad -lice,  and  anxious  as  he  was  Alan  made 
the  best  of  it  and  went  to  bed.  to  dream  that 
his  mother  and  sister  had  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  his  father  had  somehow 
changed  places  with  Jasper  Garth, 

These  dreams,  which  had  abundant  account- 
ings-for  in  the  exciting  events  of  the  day, 
kept  better  step  with  the  realities  than  most 
dreams  do.  In  a  certain  sense  Mrs.  Joyce  and 
Mary  had  goue  over  to  t  In  -  enemy;  and  if 
Stephen  Joyce  had  not  changed  places  with 
the  condemned  man,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
Share  his  (ate. 

For  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs  the 
guerrilla's  shot  at  short  range  was  primarily 
responsible.  When  the  old  loyalist  set  out  on 
his  errand  of  mercy  he  was  still  suffering 
acutely  from  the  effects  of  the  powder-burn, 
and  could  scarcely  see  to  find  his  way  in  the 
moonlit  road.  As  brave  men  do,  he  made 
light  of  his  own  disability,  and  yet  the  loss 
of  sight,  which  led  him  to  pass  Unc'  Ephraim 
unrecognized  a  few  yards  from  his  own  gate, 
became  chiefly  accountable  for  all  the  dis- 
asters which  followed. 

In  the  cedars  beyond  the  Garth  place  he 
lighted  a  match,  to  get  his  bearings  from 
Alan's  map.  The  effort  made  him  realize  how 
badly  his  eyes  were  injured,  and  he  was 
thankful  that  he  knew  the  mountain  well 
enough  to  traverse  it  blindfolded. 
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That  was  the  reassuring  thought;  but  one 
never  knows  how  much  the  eyes  help  even 
on  the  darkest  night  and  in  the  most  familiar 
paths.  Joyce  set  out  on  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  straight  line  for  the  point  marked 
"camp"  on  Alau's  map,  and  if  he  could  have 
kept  the  course  he  would  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  a  Federal  picket  in  the  first  hun- 
dred yards. 

But  he  did  not  keep  the  course.  On  the 
contrary,  the  shorter  "left-leg-step,"  which 
accounts  for  the  aimless  circliugs  of  one  lost 
in  a  wood,  presently  began  to  draw  him  more 
and  more  to  the  left,  and  thus  he  passed 
along  the  entire  front  of  the  division  unchal- 
lenged. 

After  stumbling  on  until  he  was  far  beyond 
the  guard-line  of  the  brigade  he  was  seeking 
he  knew  he  must  be  lost:  and  thereupon  a 
new  fear  beset  him.  If  he  had  veered  away 
from  the  Federal  picket-line  he  must  be  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  Confederates.  And 
capture  by  the  latter  threatened  many  things 
— the  failure  of  his  mission  and  Jasper 
Garth's  death  at  the.  head  of  the  list. 

That  fear  was  grappling  with  him  when  he 
heard  the  summons  for  which  he  had  been 
listening— the  sharp  "Halt  !  Who  goes  there?" 
of  a  sentinel.  But  for  the  fear  he  would 
have  stood  still  and  stated  his  business,  and 
all  would  have  been  well.  As  it  was,  he  made 
sure  that  Jasper  Garth's  life  was  hanging  in 
the  balance  and  started  to  rim. 

Fortunately  there  were  two  of  the  pickets, 
and  they  were  merciful  enough  not  to  fire  at 
the  stumbling  intruder.  Instead,  they  flung 
themselves  upon  him;  and  Joyce,  thinking 
only  of  Jasper  Garth  and  the  awful  probabil- 
ity, fought  as  only  a  strong  man  half  blinded 
and  desperate  can  fight. 

But  they  were  two  to  one,  and  it  was  soon 
over.  One  of  them  sat  upon  the  captive,  and 
the  other  passed  the  whispered  word  for  the 
corporal  of  the  guard.  As  soon  as  the  squad 
came  his  captor  let  him  get  up,  and  he  asked 
what  was  to  be  done  with  him. 

"You'll  find  out  when  you've  told  the  Gen- 
eral how  you  got  through  the  lines  and  what 
you're  doing  here,"  said  the  Corporal.  And 
then  to  his  men;  "Tie  his  hands  and  take 
him  to  headquarters." 

Joyce  submitted  quietly,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  had  marched  him  within  the  circle 
of  camp-fires  that  he  began  to  suspect  that 
he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  whom 
he  was  seeking. 

"Who  is  your  general?"  he  asked  of  one 
of  the  guards. 

The  man  named  the  Federal-division  com- 
mander in  a  single  curt  word;  and  a  few 
minutes  later  Stephen  Joyce  stood  in  the 
presence,  iof,  ttfe  General. 

'At  first  he  thought  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  clear  not  only  himself,  but  Jasper 
Garth.  But-  to  his  consternation  he  found 
himself  put  immediately  upon  trial  for  his 
life.  The  facts  were  all  against  him.  He 
had  been  found  skulkiug  within  the  lines, 
had  resisted  arrest,  and  his  explanation  that 
he  had  come  to  plead  for  the  life  of  a  neigh- 
bor, whom  he  admitted  was  a  rebel  and  his 
own  personal  enemy,  was  set  down  as  a 
rather  clumsy  expedient  devised  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

The  army  was  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  ■ 
the  severest  vigilance  was  the  price  of  safety. 
The  prisoner  was  searched,  and  when  Alan's 
map  was  found  upon  him  his  fate  was  sealed. 

"You  must  know  the  laws  of  war,"  said 
the  General,  who  was  at  once  judge,  jury  and 
prosecuting  attorney.  "You  took  your  life  in 
your  baud  when  you  came  here  to-night  and 
made  that  map— and  you  have  forfeited  it. 
Have  you  anything  more  to  say  for  yourself?" 

The  old  man  drew  himself  up  proudly. 
"Nothing,  General,  except  that  I  looked  for 
a  different  welcome  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  fighting  for  the  cause  in  which  I  have 
lost  nearly  every  friend  I  ever  had.  When 
will  your  sentence  be  carried  out?" 

"To-morrow  morning." 

"So  soon?"  The  brave  old  partizan's  eyes 
were  quite  sightless  now,  but  it  was  for  those 
whom  he  would  leave  behind.  When  they 
were  taking  him  away  he  begged  for  another 
word. 

"It's  not  for  myself,"  he  explained.  "I 
have  a  son  in  your  service,  and  I'd  like  to  see 
him  if  I  may."  And  then,  in  answer  to  a 
curt  question,  he  gave  Captain  Robert's  name 
and  regiment. 

It  was  a  day  of  disasters.  He  did  not  know 
that  Robert  had  been  twice  transferred  since 
the  date  of  that  last  letter,  written  on  the 
field  of  Perrysville.  Hence,  he  was  cruelly 
hurt  when  the  General  glanced  over  a  paper 
handed  him  by  the  Adjutant,  and  said,  coldly, 
"Falsehoods  will  not  save  you.  There  is  no 
such  name  as  Robert  Joyce  in  the  roster  of 
that  regiment." 

It  was  the  last  hope,  and  the  brave  old 
man  let  it  go  with  a  little  sigh  for  the  widow 
dnd  the  fatherless. 

And  that  was  how  it  came  about  that  old 
JJnc'  Ephraim,  whom  fear  had  kept  from 
recognizing  the  stumbling  figure  In  the  moon- 
lit road,  waited  long  and  in  vain  at  the  de- 
serted farm-house  for  the  return  of  the  mas- 
ter; and  how  he  took  the  road  again  a  little 
after  midnight,  shaking  his  white  head  and 
wiping  his  eyes. 

"Po'  mistis!  An'  oh,  dem  po'  chillen!  To 
t'iuk  dem  mise'ble  gorriller-men  done  gone 
kilt  Marse  Joyce!" 

[TO  .EE  CONTINUED]  .  ,_ 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  YEAR 

When  suns  are  low  and  nights  are  long, 

And  winds  bring  wild  alarms, 
Through  the  darkness  comes  the  Queen  of  the  Year 

In  all  her  peerless  charms — 
December,  fair  and  holly-crowned, 

With  the  Christ-child  in  her  arms. 

The  maiden  months  are  a  stately  train, 

Veiled  in  the  spotless  snow, 
Or  decked  with  the  bloom  of  Paradise 

What  time  the  roses  blow, 
Or  wreathed  with  the  vine  and  the  yellow  wheat 

When  the  moons  of  harvest  glow. 

But  oh,  the  joy  of  the  rolling  year, 

The  queen  with  peerless  charms, 
Is  she  who  comes  through  the  waning  light 

To  keep  the  world  from  harms — 
December,  fair  and  holly-crowned, 

With  the  Christ-child  in  her  arms. 

—Edna  Dean  Proctor,  in  The  School  Journal. 
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GRANDMA  DORKINS' 
CHRISTMAS 

By  Mary  M.  Willard 

[£'J«|)J,s  Tom  comin'  home  this  Chris'mas, 
t*C(|si4  Mis'  DorIiius?"  Homer  Fox  asked, 
^?r"%   as  he  delivered  the  pint  of  milk  he 
brought  daily  to  the  little  house  at 
the  upper  end  of  Scarborough. 

Old  Mrs.  Dorkins  wiped  her  wet, 
soapy  hands  on  her  checked  ging- 
ham apron,  and  got  the  blue  pitcher 
from  the  shelf  upon  which  it  was  setting. 

"Ht  ain't  quite  sure,"  she  answered;  "he 
wants  to  come,  he  says,  but  seems  like  some- 
thing always  happens  at  the  very  last  minute 
to  keep  him." 

"I  see  you're  fixin'  for  him,  anyhow.  What's 
them— minee  pies?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  fix  for  him  every  year.  I 
wouldn't  like  him  to  come  an'  not  find  every- 
thing ready.  I  don't  give  him  up  till  I  have 
to.  Them's  mince  pies,  an'  these  are  dried- 
apple  pies.  Come  here."  She  opened  the  pant  ry 
door  and  beckoned  bim  in.  "I  don't-  s'pose 
you  know  what  these  are,"  she  said,  with 
a.  smile  half  deprecating,  half  sad,  lifting  a 
cloth  from  the  bread-board. 

He  peeped  over  her  shoulder.  "Gee  whuts!" 
he  cried,  explosively.  "You  don't  mean  to 
say—  I've  got  to.  have  one  o,'  them,  Gran'rna 
Dorkins,  sure's  my  name's  Homer  Fox!  Horse 
ginger-cakes,  by  cracky!  The  very  kind  you 
used  to  make  when  me  an'  Tom  an'  Susy 
went  to  school  to  Aunt  Liddy  Jackson!" 

Grandma  Dorkins  laughed,  and  wrapped  him 
up  three  of  the  big  brown  cakes  cut  into 
some  semblance  of  a  horse  with  her  pie-knife. 
"There's  one  for  you.  one  for  Susy,  an'  one 
for  li'l  Jeff.  Tell  Susy  I  sent  'em  to  remind  her 
of  old  times.  You  an'  she  were  sweethearts 
even  when  you  used  to  scuffle  with  Tom  for 
a  piece  of  his  giuger-cake." 

"Tom's  doin.'  niiddlin'  well,  ain't  he,  Gran'- 
ma?" Homer  asked,  making  a 'start  to  go, 
but  holding  onto  the  back  door  as  he  waited 
for  her  reply. 

"Tom's  doin'  splendid,"  the  old  woman  said, 
proudly.  "He's  way  up  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness now." 

"It's  near  on  ten  years  since  he  was  home, 
ain't  it?" 

"Nine  years  this  Christmas,"  she  corrected 
him.  "He's  been  intendin'  to  come  for  so 
long;  but  he's  awfully  busy,  Tom  is.  With  so 
much  responsibility  he  ean't  hardly  ever 
leave." 

"Took  his  wife  to  Europe  last  year,  didn't 
he?"  '  i 

"Yes.  They  was  gone  three  months.  He 
wrote  to  me  after  they  got  back,  an'  said  he 
thought  for  sure  he  was  goin'  to  get  up  that 
year,  but  now  he  couldn't.  I  was  real  disap- 
pointed, for  I'd  been  most  certain  I'd  have 
him  here  last  Christmas.'-' 

"It's  likely  he'll  come  this  season,"  Homer 
remarked,  by  way  of  comfort. 

"Don't  you  know,  I'm  sort  o'  positive  he 
will,"  Grandma  said,  brightening.  "I've  been 
disappointed  often  enough  before,  but  this 
time  it's  different — him  not  bein'  home  for  so 
long— an'  I  wrote  him  I  hadn't  been  well 
lately.  My  rheumatiz  bothers  me  dreadful 
this  winter.  Puttin'  it  altogether,  Homer, 
I'm  bound  Tom's  comin'  this  time." 

Homer  hitched  at  his  faded  overalls,  shut 
the  door  and  then  opened  it  a  crack.  He 
couldn't  find  a  word  to  say. 

Old  Mrs.  Dorkins  laughed  softly  as  she 
wiped  off  the  kitchen  table.  "Don't  you  ever 
tell,  Homer;  but  I've  baked  horse  gingei* 
cakes  every  year  for  Tom's  home-comin',  an' 
then  had  to  send  'em*  to  the  Orphan  Asylum 
over  at  Wallingford.  Now,  this  year  I  cal- 
c'late  Tom's  going'  to  eat  'em  himself." 

"It's  only  two  days  till  Chris'mas,"  Homer 
said,  slowly.  "You  ought  to  be  bearin'  from 
him  whether  he's  comin'.  I'm  goin'  to  the 
post-office.  I'll  see  if  there's  a  letter  for  you." 

"No,  Homer,  don't,"  Grandma  said,  hastily. 
"I'd  rather  not  have  it  till  the  last  thing. 
You  know,  if  he  shouldn't  be  comin'  I  won't 
have  anything  to  look  for'ard  to,  an'  if  he  is, 
my  cakes  an'  pies  are  all  baked.  All  I've  got 
to  do  now  is  to  shine  the  andirons  over  in  the 
settin'-room,  an'  pnt  up  some  greens  to  make 
it  seem  Christmassy.  I  wouldn't  have  the 
heart  to  finish,  Homer,  if  I  knew  he  wasn't 
comin'."  She  was  still  smiling,  but  trem- 
ulously. 


"All  right,  Gran'ma,"  he  said,  with  a  great 
effect  of  cheeriness  in  his  voice;  "but  I'm  like 
you,  I'm  positive  Tom's  comin  ." 

"Yes,  I'm  most  sure  we'll  see  him  this 
time;  but  if  there's  a  letter,  Homer,  don't 
bring  it.  Peter  Crump  always  brings  it  up 
to  me  as  he  goes  home  on  Christmas  eve." 

Homer  climbed  into  his  clattering  old  spring- 
wagon,  and  with  the  lines  flapping  loosely  on 
the  gray  mare's  back  he  let  her  take  her  own 
gait  down  the  long  street. 

Arriving  at  the  post-office,  he  exchanged 
greetings  with  the  few  loungers  gathered 
around  the  stove,  sat  down  on  a  cracker-box, 
chewed  a  broom-straw,  and  gazed  abstracted- 
ly at  the  dirty  floor. 

"Want  your  mail,  Homer?"  the  postmaster 
inquired,  when  there  came  a  lull  in  his  du- 
ties. 

Homer  got  up  from  the  cracker-box  to  re- 
ceive his  copy  of  the  Scarborough  "Weekly 
Argus."  He  held  it  first  in  one  hand,  then 
in  the  other,  hesitating.  The  last  lounger 
shuffled  away  from  the  fire  and  out  the  door. 
Homer  roused  to  instant  life. 

"Say!  Got  any  letters  for  Gran'ma  Dor- 
kins?" he  demanded. 

"One  from  Tom.  Guess  he  ain't  comin' 
this  year,  same  as  ever." 

"Gee  whuts!"  Homer  exclaimed — it  was  his 
nearest  approach  to  swearing— "if  Tom  Dor- 
kins don't  come  home  this  Chris'mas  'twon't 
be  because  Homer  Fox  ain't  goin'  to  do  his 
best  to  fetch  him!" 

"Tom's  got  to  be  a  reg'Iar  high-flyer,"  ob- 
served the  postmaster.  "Has  his  private  car 
an'  all  that  sort  o'  thing!" 

"To  see  that  poor  ol'  soul  havin'  faith  in 
his  comin'  year  in  an'  year  out,  an'  never 
showin'  hair  nor  hide  o'  himself!"  Homer 
broke  in,  excitedly.  "It's  more'n  flesh  an' 
blood  can  stand.  Gimme  a  pasteboard  box, 
Peter  Crump,  one  big  enough  to  hold  these." 
He  unwrapped  the  cakes  Grandma  Dorkins 
had  given  him  and  laid  them  on  the  counter. 
"There!  If  Tom  Dorkins  has  got  a  piece  of 
a  heart  hid  away  anywhere  them  cakes'll 
make  him  own  to  it." 

"He  writes  to  her  sometimes  an'  sends  her 
money,"  Peter  Crump  said,  as  he  brought  an 
assortment  of -boxes. 

"Huh!  What's  money  to  her  when  she 
wants  him!"  Homer  said,  with  scorn,  select- 
ing a  box  and  trying  the  cakes,  to  see  if  they 
would  fit.  "Lemme  have  pen  an'  ink  an'  a 
sheet  o'  paper." 

He  wasn't  much  of  a  scribe,  and  he  sucked 
the  top  of  the  pen  frequently  as  he  wrestled 
with  his  problem.  Finally  it  was  done,  and 
he  held  it  off  at  arm's  length,  surveying  it 
with  pride.    This  is  what  he  had  written: 

"Tom  Dorkins,  for  nine  years  your  mother 
has  baked  these  cakes  for  your  Christmas 
home-coming,  because  ,  you  liked  them  when 
you  was  a  boy.  Has  she  got  to  send  them  to 
the  Wallingford  Orphan  Asylum  this  year, 
same  as  always,  on  account,  of  your  not  think- 
ing enough  of  her  to  come? 

"Homer  Fox." 

"If  that  don't  bring  Tom  Dorkins.  nothing 
will,"  he  said,  conviction  in  his  voice. 

His  epistle  was  spread  over  the  cakes,  the 
lid  tied  on  securely,  stamped  and  addressed, 
while  Peter  Crump  winked  at  so  flagrant  a 
violation  of  postal  laws  under  his  very  nose. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, as  the  general  manager  of  the  Pocomoke 
and  Westhaven  railroad  was  leaving  his  pri- 
vate office,  his  eye  •  was  caught  by  a  small 
package  lying  unopened  upon  bis  desk. 

"Nearly  forgot  that  thing  again,"  he  said. 
"It  came  last  night,  and  I  went  home  with- 
out it.  Here,  Phil,"  he  called  to  his  secre- 
tary, "open  this  package,  and  if  it  requires 
an  answer  fix  up  the  polite  thing." 

When  he  returned  some  hours  later  the 
package  was  still  on  his  desk,  apparently  un- 
opened. 

!  "I  thought  I  told  you  to  open  this  and  see 
if  it  needed  an  answer!"  he  said,  sharply. 

"I  did  open  it,  Mr.  Dorkins,  but  you  are 
the  proper  person  to  answer  it,"  the  stenog- 
rapher replied,  in  a  curious  tone. 

Mr.  Dorkins  cut  the  suing  around  the 
pasteboard  box,  a  tinge  of  impatience  in  his 
manner.  Lifting  the  lid,  Homer's  painstak- 
ing scrawl  was  exposed  to  view.  He  read  it, 
a  frown  gathering  on  his  brow.  Over  at  his 
desk  by  the  window  the  stenographer  rustled 
his  papers  noisily,  not  daring  to  steal  a  look 
at  his  employer. 

The  general  manager  tossed  the  note  aside 
with  a  muttered  imprecation  and  took  up  one 
of  the  big  cakes.  It  more  than  covered  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  there  was  borne  to  his 
nostrils  a  spicy  smell  that  brought  with  it 
memories  of  his  youth.  Little  things  he  had 
not  thought  of  in  years  suddenly  crowded 
upon  him.  His  life  had  been  such  a  busy 
one,  such  a  shoulder-to-shoulder,  neck-and- 
neck  race  for  place  and  power,  he  had  had 
no  time  for  anything  else. 

He  sat  very  still,  holding  the  big  cake  on 
his  outstretched  palm,  and  all  the  struggle 
and  elite  and  turmoil,  all  the  pleasure  of 
success  and  a  knowledge  of  power  fell  away 
from  him.  Again  he  heard  the  hickory  logs 
crackling  on  the  hearth,  the  brass  andirons 
gleaming  like  gold  in  the  firelight.  It  was 
Christmas  eve,  and  his  stocking  hung  on  a 
nail  by  the  high,  black  mantel.  He  was  a 
great  boy  of  ten,  large  and  strong  for  his 
age.  "Mother's  man,"  she  called  him.  She — 
his  mother— sat  in  the  circle  of  light  from  the 
cheerful  fire  stringing  raisins  and  pop-corn 


on  long  threads  to  trim  his  baby  sister's 
Christmas  tree. 

He  knew  what  he  would  find  in  that  stock- 
ing in  the  morning.  A  red-cheeked  apple  in 
the  toe,  and  a  paper  of  fat  walnut-meats  and 
one  of  pop-corn  made  into  taffy  by  some  pro- 
cess known  only  to  his  mother.  There  would 
be  half  a  dozen  sticks  of  pink-aud-white 
striped  mint-candy,  a  ball  of  yarn  covered 
with  good  stout  sheepskin  by  his  mother's 
own  hands,  and  at  the  top  of  all  such  a 
brown,  spicy-smelling,  queer-looking  horse 
giuger-cake  as  he  gazed  down  on  now. 

The  noises  from  the  street,  the  rattle  and 
roar  of  traffic  below  them,  were  the  only 
sounds  heard  in  the  general  manager's  private 
office.  The  stenographer  had  ceased  to  rustle 
his  papers;  instead,  he  almost  held  his  breath 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  man  sitting  there 
so  quietly. 

Presently  Tom  Dorkins  stirred.  "Phil,"  he 
said,  in  such  a  gentle  voice  that  the  young 
man  started.  It  was  so  different  from  the 
curt,  brisk  tones  to  which  he  was  accustomed. 
"Is  your  mother  living?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Dorkins." 

"Are  you  going  to  spend  Christmas  with 
her?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  slowly.  He  did  not 
quite  understand  the  drift  of  his  chief's  ques- 
tioning. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Dorkins,  heartily. 
"And  I'm  going  to  spend  Christmas  with 
mine,  too;  a  thing  I  haven't  done  for  nine 
years,  boy.  But  I'll  make  it  up  to  her  to- 
morrow. Nine  years  to  make  up!  Do  you 
think  I  can  do  it?"  He  glanced  hurriedly  at 
his  watch.  "I  can  barely  make  connections 
if  I'm  to  get  there  to-night.  I  won't  have 
time  to  go  home,  Phil;  you  must  stop  at  the 
house  for  me.  Tell  my  wife  not  to  be  anx- 
ious; I've  gone  to  my  mother.  She's  old,  and 
she's  sent  for  me.   I'll  be  back  Monday." 

Phil  helped  him  on  with  his  overcoat,  and 
brushed  a  bit  of  imaginary  dust  from  his  hat 
before  handing  it  to  him. 

"I  wish  I  had  time  to  get  something  to  take 
her,"  Tom  Dorkins  said,  as  he  pushed  the 
box  of  cakes  into  his  desk  and  locked  it. 
"I've  always  sent  her  a  present." 

"You're  all  she  wants,  Mr.  Dorkins,"  Phil 
ventured  to  say.  He  was  hardly  more  than  a 
boy,  and  he  had  a  deal  Of  swallowing  to  do 
to  rid  himself  of  the  lump  in  his  throat. 

Some  spits  of  snow  were  falling  as  Christ- 
mas eve  drew  to  a  close,  and  the  wind  sighed 
dismally  around  the  corners  of  the  house. 

Grandma  Dorkins  piled  an  extra  log  on  the 
brass  andirons,  and  the  ruddy  glow  lit  up  the 
room  with  a  festive  air. 

"I  wish  the  wind  didn't  howl  so  about  the 
place,"  she  said,  restlessly.  "It  seems  that 
mournful,  exactly  as  if  it  knew  I'd  been 
hopin'  against  hope,  an'  Tom  wasn't  comin' 
this  year,  either." 

She  smoothed  her  black  silk  apron  with 
nervous,  trembling  fingers  as  the  up-train's 
whistle  sounded. 

"I'll  scon  know  now,"  she  whispered,  feel- 
ing suddenly  weak  and  old.  If  Tom  shouldn't 
come!  "I  don't  believe  I'd  ever  get  over  it. 
That's  what's  been  keepin'  me  up  all  through 
the  fall,  an'  to  be  disappointed  again — "  She 
sat  with  wide,  eager  eyes  on  the  door.  "He'll 
come  right  in,  for  he  knows  I'm  expeetin' 
him." 

Yes,  he  knew  she  was  expecting,  him.  As 
he  came  up  the  board  walk  he  could  see  the 
firelight  flickering  on  the  wall,  the  wreath  of 
Christmas  green  hanging  against  the  win- 
dow. His  hand  fumbled  at  the  latch  a  min- 
ute, then  he  opened  the  door  gently  and 
went  in. 

"Tom  got  home  last  night,  after  all!"  old 
Mrs.  Dorkins  cried,  delightedly,  as  she 
reached  Homer  Fox  the  blue  milk-pitcher 
from  the  kitchen  window  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. 

"Gee  whuts!  You  don't  say!"  Homer  ex- 
claimed, stamping  the  snow  from  his  rawhide 
boots.  "I  guess  you're  happy  as  birds  in  the 
springtime,  Gran'ma  Dorkins!' 

Tom,  hearing  voices,  came  out  from  the 
sitting-roojn,  and  finding  Homer,  went  half 
way  in  the  snow  to  meet  him. 

"Prosperity  ain't  puffed  Tom  up  a  bit,"  his 
mother  thought,  fondly.  "He  acted  real  glad 
to  see  Homer.  What  a  long  hand-shake  he 
give  him." 

COCOANUTS  IN  CUBA 

Next  to  bananas  the  most  important  product 
of  eastern  Cuba  is  cocoanuts.  The  trees 
grow  rapidly  without  cultivation.  The  cocoa- 
nuts,  especially  the  big  ones,  grow  in  bunches, 
five  or  six  on  a  stem,  away  up  near  the  top 
of  the  trees,  just  under  the  crown  of  plume- 
like leaves.  Fruiters  buy  the  nuts  at  the  rate 
of  eight  dollars  a  thousand,  and  they  are 
hulled  on  the  island,  ground  in  primitive  mills 
and  pressed  for  oil.  Or,  correctly  speaking, 
we  should  put  it  in  the  past  tense  and  say 
this  was  done  before  every  industry  was  par- 
alyzed by  the  Spanish  soldiers. 

The  Cuban  process  of  extracting  oil  from 
the  cocoanut  resembles  that  by  which  Texans 
make  oil  from  cotton-seed.  The  cake  of  solid 
residue  is  fed  to  the  pigs,  about  the  only  live 
stock  ever  successfully  raised  in  eastern 
Cuba— and  the  shells  are  used  for  fuel  in  the 
sugar-factories.  So  far  the  oil  has  been 
locally  employed  only  as  a  lubricator  for 
sugar-making  machinery— a  wicked  waste  of 
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valuable  material  it  seems  to  those  familiar 
with  the  splendid  possibilities  of  the  product. 

Here  is  an  uuequaled  opening  for  the  man- 
ufacturer of  palm-oil  soap,  cocoanut-fiber 
mats,  hats,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hun- 
dred other  uses  to  which  parts  of  the  tree, 
its  fruits  and  fibers  may  be  put.  The  saying 
goes  that  a  cocoa-tree  bears  a  nut  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  In  time  of  peace  one  might 
buy  a  dozen  nuts  for  twenty  cents  any- 
where' in  the  rural  districts  of  Cuba,  tuid  he 
who  has  never  tasted  the  milk  from  one 
freshly  gathered  can  have  no  idea  what  is 
meant  by  "a  draught  ft  for  the  gods."  In 
their  proper  state,  however,  the  nuts  are  not 
brown  and  hard,  as  you  see  them  in  Northern 
markets;  they  look  like  enormous  pale-green 
apples,  slightly  elongated,  for  each  still  wears 
its  Robin  Hood  jacket,  which  is  removed 
before  shipment.  Being  still  "alive,"  as  they 
say  on  the  island,  its  stjell  is  soft  and  easily 
cut  with  the  machete,  or  long-bladed  knife, 
which  every  countryman  carries,  or  your  own 
pocket-knife  may  answer  the  purpose.  Make 
a  hole  in  one  end  of  the  nut  about  the  size  of 
a  half-dollar,  and  out  gushes  the  milk  like  a 
living  spring,  white  as  chalk  and  thick  as  but- 
termilk, not,  by  any  means,  such  sour  stuft'  as 
you  have  seen  come  out  of  cocoanuts  at  home. 
Give  one  of  those  imported  things  to  a  mon- 
key pining  in  captivity  for  its  native  fond  and 
he  will  refuse  it  with  scorn  and  indignation. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  cocoanuts  of  com- 
merce are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe  and 
entirely  spoiled  in  transit.  The  fluid  shut  up 
within  it  should  have  no  suggestion  of  milk, 
but  be  colorless  as  water,  with  a  slight 
sparkle  like  that  from  some  clear  mountain 
spring,  except  for  a  slightly  sweet  and  most 
delicious  flavor;  and  if  freshly  picked  in  the 
early  morning,  after  the  nut  has  been  swing- 
ing all  night  in  the  cool  breezes,  the  liquid 
is  almost  ice  cold.  Where  cocoanuts  grow 
you  never  see  inside  of  their  shell  that 
hard,  white  layer  which  Northerners  grate 
and  desiccate  (one  might  as  well  say  des- 
ecrate, for  in  its  estate  the  nut  has  no  such 
substance,  only  a  creamy  white  film  inside 
of  it  hardly  thicker  than  your  thumb-nail, 
which  is  scraped  off  with  a  spoon  when  eaten. 
Before  drinking  the  juice  the  tenderfoot 
generally  pours  it  out  into  another  vessel 
than  that  which  nature  intended:  but  the 
sophisticated  epicure  tilts  the  cocoanut  at 
just  the  light  angle  to  let  the  milk  trickle 
gently  down  his  throat;  and.  like  the  old 
toper  we  have  heard  of,  he  wishes  his  throat 
were  a  mile  long. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  more 
nourishing  or  fattening,  more  health-restoring 
and  youth-preserving.  Emaciated  invalids  are 
recommended  to  begin  on  the  juice  of  half 
a  dozen  nuts  a  day,  the  dose  to  be  increased 
according  to  the  patient's  inclination.  And 
the  invalid  is  yet  to  be  discovered  who  does 
not  develop  a  taste  for  it  so  rapidly  that  in 
a  week's  time  half  a  dozen  nuts  at  a  single 
sitting  will  hardly  satisfy  him.  Each  full- 
grown  nut  contains  nearly  a  pint  of  this  true 
"fountain  of  youth"— the  same,  perhaps, 
which  old  Conquistadores  sought  vainly  far 
and  wide,  expecting  to  find  it  gushing  out  of 
the  earth  in  some  sequestered  spot,  instead  of 
hanging,  green  and  beautiful,  everywhere 
overhead. — New  York  Sun. 
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THE  DATE  OF  CHRISTMAS 

For  several  hundred  years  there  was  much 
contention  in  learned  and  religious  bodies 
as  to  the  actual  date  of  Christ's  birth,  and 
thus  the  proper  date  in  the  year  to  celebrate 
it  by  the  followers  of  his  doctrines.  There 
are  no  definite  allusions  in  the  writings  of 
any  of  his  disciples  on  this  point,  nor  has 
there  ever  been  produced  veritable  proof  of 
any  character  as  to  the  exact  period  in  the 
year  when  Christ  was  born.  There  are,  very 
true,  occasional  references  to  the  event  in 
the  Scriptures  indicating  that  the  nativity 
occurred  in  the  winter  season;  but  all  inves- 
tigation has  failed  to  solve  the  question  be- 
yond controversy.  • 

The  institution  of  the  anniversary  dates 
back  to  the  second  century  of  Christendom, 
and  it  has  been  since  uniformly  celebrated 
by  nearly  all  branches  of  the  Christian 
church  with  appropriate  rejoicings  and  cer- 
emonies. The  frequent,  and  sometimes  heated, 
controversies,  however,  relative  to  the  date 
of  Christ's  birth  early  in  the  fourth  century 
led  Pope  Julius  I.  to  order  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  by  the  learned  the- 
ologians and  historians  of  that  period,  which 
resulted  in  an  agreement  upon  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December,  and  that  decision  seems  to 
have  so  settled  all  disputes  that  that  date 
was  universally  accepted  except  by  the  Greek 
church. 

While  this  date  has  never  been  changed, 
the  reckoning  of  it  is  made  according  to  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  which  was  adopted  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
upon  which  computations  of  time  in  nearly 
all  civilized  nations  have  since  rested. 

Christmas  is  a  favorite  season  for  not  only 
rejoicing,  but  also  alms-giving,  and  it  is  pe- 
culiarly fitting  and  appropriate  as  a  feature 
of  the  festivities  that  they  who  are  blessed 
with  plenty  should  take  from  the  superabun- 
dance of  their  store,  and  by  contributing  to 
the  scanty  means  of  those  less  favored  by 
fortune,  enable  them  to  celebrate  the  day  in 
a  happy  and  becoming  manner.— Sunday- 
Scbaol  Times.. 


HOW  FLIES  WALK  CEILINGS 

It  is  a  curious  fact  how  our  understanding 
of  many  common  and  apparently  simple 
things  is  modified  by  further  investigation. 
The  explanation  of  how  flies  walk  on  the 
ceiling,  as  given  in  some  of  our  old  readers, 
was  that  each  little  fly-foot  is  a  miniature 
air-pump,  a  theory  that  is  now  proved  to  be 
fallacious.  It  was  supposed  that  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  adhered  to  the  glass  by  suction, 
all  air  beneath  it  being  pressed  out,  so  that 
it  was  held  in  place  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air  without.  But  flies  have  been  known  to 
walk  on  the  inner  side  of  a  glass  receiver 
after  all.  the  air  had  been  exhausted,  which 
shows  that  they  do  not  need  the  pressure  of 
the  air  to  uphold  them.  A  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  a  fly's  foot  clearly  disproves  the 
"sucker"  theory,  for  the  foot  cushion  is  cov- 
ered with  hairs,  which  prevent  a  close  contact 
of  the  foot  with  the  glass. 

A  later  theory,  propounded  by  Hooke,  was 
that  flies  stick  to  the  glass  by  means  of  a 
viscous  fluid  substance  which  exudes  from 
the  hairs  of  their  feet.  This  theory  was  thor- 
oughly investigated  twelve  years  or  so  ago 
by  Dr.  Rombout,  who  demonstrated  that  it 
was  only  partly  sound,  for  though  these  hairs 
do  certainly  exude  an  oily  fluid,  the  fluid  is 
not  sticky  and  does  not  harden  when  dried. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Rombout's  experiments  that 
science  owes  what  is  now  regarded  as  the  true 
theory  of  the  walking  of  flies  on  smooth  sub- 
stances— that  they  hang  on  by  the  help  of 
capillary  adhesion — the  molecular  attraction 
between  solid  and  liquid  bodies.  By  a  series 
of  nice  calculations,  such  as  weighing  hairs 
and  measuring  their  diameters,  and  immersing 
the  cut  end  of  a  hair  in  oil  or  water,  to  make 
it  adhere  when  touched  to  glass.  Dr.  Rom- 
bout proved  that  capillary  attraction  would 
uphold  a  fly  were  it  four  ninths  as  heavy 
again  as  it  is  at  present.  It  is  true  that  the 
foot  hairs  are  very  minute,  but  as  each  fly 
is  said  to  be  furnished  with  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  them  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  what  they  can  do. 

Reasoning  from  this  theory  we  might  con- 
clude that  flies  find  it  difficult  to  mount  a 
glass  slightly  dampened,  because  of  the  re- 
pulsion between  the  watery  surface  and  the 
oily  liquid  exuding  from  tin-  feet;  and  we 
might  likewise  expect  them  to  be  impeded  by 
a  slight  coating  of  dust,  because  the  spaces 
between  the  hairs  would  be  filled  with  dust. 
Careful  observation  seems  to  confirm  these 
inferences.  When  we  see  a  fly  making  his 
toilet,  he  is  not.  as  we  might  suppose,  clean- 
ing his  body,  but  his  feet,  so  that  they  may 
the  more  readily  adhere.  Every  one  has  no- 
ticed how  quickly  a  fly  takes  flight,  even 
when  he  has  been  dozing  half  an  hour  in 
the  same  position.  This  new  theory  makes  it 
easier  to  understand  how  he  can  so  readily 
detach  himself,  for  the  air-pressure  and  "gum" 
theories  both  implied  more  or  less  effort  in 
releasing  his  feet. — Our  Animal  Friends. 


A  PUEBLO  LEGEND 

Through  all  the  grotesque  darkness  of 
pueblo  superstition  runs  a  bright  thread  of 
poetic  legend;  and  one  legend,  since  it  is 
woven  around  the  ruined  estufa  in  the  ruined 
pueblo  of  Pecos,  has  a  right  to  be  told  here. 

Pecos  was  founded  by  the  man-god,  the 
great  Montezuma  himself,  and  he  therefore 
probably  felt  a  protective  interest  in  it;  at 
any  rate,  when  the  usurping  Spaniards  lay 
upon  the  conquered  pueblos  a  cursed  rule  of 
restraint  and  wrong  Montezuma  invoked 
against  them  the  aid  of  his  brother  gods  in 
heaven.  These  told  him  to  plant  a  tree  upside 
down  beside  the  chief  estufa  of  Pecos,  and  to 
light  a  holy  fire  upon  the  altar;  and  if  the  fire 
were  kept  burning  until  the  tree  fell,  then 
would  there  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  op- 
pressed a  great  pale-face  nation,  and  deliver 
them  from  the  Spanish  thrall. 

So  the  fire  was  lit.  and  a  sentinel  was 
posted  to  guard  its  sacred  flame,  and  the  tree 
planted— under  the  circumstances  the  planter 
would  be  excusable  in  planting  the  tree  as 
insecurely  as  possible.  But  year  after  year 
passed  and  the  tree  remained  standing.  Sen- 
tinel succeeded  sentinel,  and  the  flame  lived 
on.  Generations  withered  away,  yet  deliver- 
ance seemed  no  nearer.  One  day  there  came 
a  rumor  from  old  Santa  Fe  that  the  city  bad 
surrendered  to  a  white-faced  people.  Was 
this  the  band  of  deliverers?  That  day  at  noon 
the  sacred  tree  toppled  and  fell.  Spanish  rule 
was  no  more.  The  prophecy  had  been  ful- 
filled. 

If  there  is  an  unbeliever  of  this  legend,  let 
him  go  to  the  ruins  of  Pecos  and  see  for  him- 
self that  whereas  the  city  was  built  upon  a 
mesa  so  barren  that  no  trees  are  there,  yet 
across  the  crumbling  estufa  lies  the  fallen 
body  of  a  pine  of  mighty  growth.  The  like  of 
it  is  not  for  many  miles  around.  Whence  did 
it  come?— Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 


BISMARCK'S  FAMH.Y  NAME 

Few  people  know  how  Prince  Bismarck's 
ancestors  acquired  their  name.  Bismarck  is 
the  name  of  one  of  those  ancient  castles,  a 
short  distance  from  Stendal,  on  the  road 
from  Cologne  to  Berlin,  in  the  center  of  the 
old  Marquisate  of  Brandenburg.  The  castle 
had  this  name  because  it  defended  the  "Mar- 
ca,"  or  the  line  where  the  river  Biese  formed 
a  boundary,  or  mark  of  defense.  Hence  the 
name  of  Bismarck.— Chicago.  Trihune. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  pocket  machines 
for  keeping  time  that  it  is 
possible  to  make. 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch  ",  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  luill  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 
Waltham,  Mass. 


)$2 Jjj  BUAvs$6sfifl  DRESS  PATTERN 


For  $2. 75  we  furnish  a  fall  dress  pattern  of  six  yards  of  genuine  42-Inch  Pleroln  Two 
Tone  Mercerized  Crepon,  jour  choice  of  colorings,  goods  lhat  retail  eTerjnhere  at 
J1.00  CLTUF1  lin  MflUEV  Cu*  tllis  ad-  out'  mention  No.  208K,  and 
_  peryard.  dCHU  NU  IhUIILi  sendto  us,  and  we  will  send  you  a  bit.',  fall 
dress  pattern  of  six  yards  of  this  fine,  a2-inch,  new  style  PIEROLA  MER- 
CERIZED CREPON  by  express.  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  Toucan 
examine  the  goods  at  your  express  ofice,  and  If  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  ex- 
actly asrepresented,  such  a  drees  pattern  as  you  could  not  buy  from  your 
storekeeper  at  home  at  less  than  $6.00,  a  clnss  of  goods  that  Is  seldom 
found  in  country  stores  at  any  price,  pronounced  by  everyone  the  greatest 
value  ever  shown  in  your  section,  the  acme  of  fashion,  »J>0  7  K 
then  pay  the  express  agent  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICfi 
and  exnress  charges.   The  express  charges  will  average  from  25  to  60  cents. 

THIS  HANDSOME  NEW  MERCERIZED  PIEROLA  CREPON 

is  one  orthe  handsomest  hearr  weight  fabrics  shown  thisseason,  a  fancy  raised  crepon  effect. 
Comes  in  heliotrope  and  black,  gold  and  black,  turquoise  and  black,  black  and 
whii;e  green  and  black,  blue  and  red,  navy  and  turquoise,  green  and  red,  cardinal 
'and  black,  brown  and  gold,  olive  and  cerise,  also  black.  Be  sure  to  slate  color  wanted, 
and  giie  first  and  second  choice,  so  If  we  are  ont  of  one  we  ean  send  the  other.  For  morethan  6 46 Lfents  par  yard  extra. 
We  have  bought  these  goods  direct  from  one  of  the  largest  mills  under  a  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  for  Quality. 
OIIB  CMAIII  #4  IE  BDIOE  f  or  six  yards  of  this  12-inch  goods  (a  full  dress  pattern),  is  a  price  based 
OUR  drbvlAL  $£ilD  rlllUt  on  the  actual  cost  to  produce,  is  less  than  dealers  can  buy  in  hundred 
Diece  lots  is  such  value  as  was  never  before  offered  by  any  house.  We  moke  this  heretofore  unheard  of  price  of  »2. 76  for 
a  fall  6-yard  dress  pattern  to  advertise  onr  Dress  Goods  Department  and  get  people  everywhere  Interested  In  onr  big  Talnes. 
W  P1TF  FOR  FREE  DRY  COODS  CATALOGUE.   Order  Today.   Don't  Delay.   When  these  goods  are  gone  they 

K^^lKAT8EAR8;  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


-  ^~^  ^>  ^ttt*  Driving  Lamp  5 

IT  is  the  only  perfect  one.  C 

IT  throws  all  the  light  straight  ahead  K 

from  aoo  to  300  feet.  «jl 

IT  looks  like  a  locomotive  headlight.  A 

IT  gives  a  clear  white  light.   ^        r  W 

IT  burns  kerosene  (Coal  OU) 

It  will  not  blow  nor  jar  out 

CUT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  OUT 
and  send  It  to  us  and  we  will  send 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


,  book  describing  our  lamp,  and  will  agree  to  send  you  one  single  lamp  or 
&  a  pair  at  our  wholesale  price  (very  much,  less  than  the  retail  price). 

a  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  83  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

V  Established  1840. 


We  Teach  You  Free-$125 


A  MONTH 
SURE 


GOLD,  SILVER,  NICKEL  AND  METAL  PLATINO.   NEW,  QUICK  PROCESS. 


You  can  positively  make  #5  to  #15  a  day,  at  home  or  traveling,  taking  orders,  using  and  selling 
Prof.  Gray's  new  line  of  Dynamos,  complete  Plating  Outfits  and  Supplies.  No  toys.  Unequaled  for  plating 
watches,  jewelry,  tableware,  bicycles,  all  metal  goods.  Heavy  plate.  Warranted.  No  experience  ItOC- 
CKtinry.  LET  US  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS.  We  du  plating  ourselves.  Have  years  of  experience 
We  manufacture  the  only  practical  outfits,  including  all  tools,  lathes  and  materials.  All  sizes  complete,  for 
jewelers,  agents,  shops,  manufacturers  and  factories.  Ready  for  work  when  received.  Guaranteed*  A  ch 
modern  method*.  WE  TEACH  you  the  art,  furnish  recipes,  formulas  and  trade  secrets  FREE. 

THE  ROYAL,   PROF.   GRAY'S  NEW  DIPPING  PROCESS.    Quick.    Easy.    Latest  method.    Goods  dipped  in 
melted  metal,  taken  out  instantly  with  finest,  most  brilliant  plate,  ready  to  deliver.    Thick  plate  every  time. 
Guaranteed  5  to  10  years.    A  boy  plates  from  200  to  800  pieces  tableware  dally.  No 
electricity,  dynamo  or  poll  shine  necessary  with  this  process. 

DEMAND  FOR  PLATING  IS  ENORMOUS.  Every  family,  hotel  and  restaurant  have  goods  plated 
instead  of  buying  new.   It's  cheaper  and  better.  Every  dealer,  shop  and  factory  want  an  outfit  or  plating  done. 
You  will  not  need  to  canvass.   Our  customers  have  all  the  work  they  ean  do.    People  bring  it.   You  can  , 
hire  boys  cheap  to  do  vour  plating,  the  same  as  we,  and  solicitors  to  gather  work  for  a  small  per  cent.    Replat-  i 
|ng  is  honest  and  legitimate.   Customers  delighted.   We  are  AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM.   Been  j 
in  business  for  years.   Know  what  is  required.  Our  customers  have  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 

WE  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  and  Guarantee  Everything.  Reader,  here  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  j 
to  go  in  business  for  yourself.  WE  START  YOU.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  money.  WRITE  TO-DAY.  1 
OUR  NEW  PLAN,  Samples,  Circulars,  Etc.  pj^gg    |    Addpeft»J^1lA.Y  *JP^jP^1™ 


Don't  wait;  send  your  name  and  address  anyway. 


680  Miami  Building.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


GEO.  ANDREW  LEWIS 

who  stammered  for  more 
than  2o  years. 


STAMMERING 

Our  new  Institute  provides  accommodation  for  one  hundred  ^%  ■  ■  f%  ff^ 
students.     Large  lecture  halls.    Spacious  gymnasium.    Pleasant  ^#  f%   b  U 

parlors.    Electric  light.    Hot  water  heating.   Hard  wood  floors  in  mmhihhmiwhm^m 

every  room.   Surroundings  homelike,  moral  and  wholesome.   Cures  lasting  and  permanent. 

Refer  by  permission  to  Hon.  H.  S.  Pingree,  Governor  of  Mich.,  Hon.  Wra,  C.  Maybury, 
Mayor  ot  Detroit,  Rev.  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Pastor  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  New  York  City,  Prof.  Thos.  C.  Trueblood,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Prof.  Robert  Irving  Fulton,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Ran- 
dolph, Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md..  Prof.  H.  H.  Nicholson,  University  of 
Nebraska.  Lincoln,  Neb.  Endorsed  also  by  hundreds  ol  graduates  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Additional  references  furnished  on  request.  Our  200  page  book,  "The  Origin  and  Treat- 
ment ol  Stammering,"  sent  FREE  to  any  address  for  six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 
Ask  also  for  a  FREE  sample  copy  of  "  The  Phono-Meter,"  a  monthly  paper  exclusively  for 
persons  who  stammer. 

The  Lewis  Phono-Metric  lnstitute»94  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


D 


OUBLE  THE  FOOD  VALUE 

can  be  secured  from  grain  fed  to  live  stock  if  it  is  cooked.  It  i9 
more  easily  digested  and  assimilated  by  the  animal  stomach. 

ELECTRIC  FEED  COOKERS 


These 

cook  feed  in  the  quickest  and  best  way  and  with  the  least  amount  of 
fuel.  Made  of  cast  iron,  lined  with  steel.  Boilers  made  of  heavy  gal- 
vanized steel,  made  in  12  sizes.  Capacity  from  25  to  100  gals.  Strong, 
well  made  and  will  last  indefinitely.     Order  before  the  cold  weather 

SSZSS^Si&SS:""  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96  Quincy, 


FREE 


Vitro  Diamond  Ring,  Ladies*  Neck  Chain  and  Bracelet. 
Fine  Gold  laid  goods.    Yon  Get  All  Three. 
We  trust  yon  with  12  Boies  Couch  Tablets,  CL'RE 
.COl'GHIKOXE  OAT.    Sell  at  10c.  box;  seid ns  f  1 . 20,  when  nolo, 
I  w»  send  all  three  presents  hj  return  mall.  COMFORT  MEDICINE  CO.,  ProTldenee,  B.  I.  ] 


Decembeb  15,  1900 


THE  FARM  AJND  FIRESIDE 
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PEACE  AND  GOOD  WILL 

At  the  break  of  Christmas  day. 

Through  the  frosty  starjight  ringing, 
Paint  and  sweet  and  far  away. 
Comes  the  sound  of  children  singing, 
Chanting,  singing, 
"Cease  to  mourn, 
For  Christ  is  born, 
Peace  and  joy  to  all  men  bringing!" 

Careless  that  the  chill  winds  blow, 

Growing  stronger,  sweeter,  clearer. 
Noiseless  footfalls  in  the  snow 
Bring  the  happy  voices  nearer; 
Hear  them  singing, 
"Winter's  drear; 
But  Christ  is  here, 
Mirth  and  gladness  with  him  bringing!" 

"Merry  Christmas!"  hear  them  say, 

As  the  East  is  growing  lighter; 
"May  the  joy  of  Christmas  day 
Make  your  whole  year  gladder,  brighter!" 
JOin  their  singing, 
"To  each  home 
Our  Christ  has  come, 
All  love's  treasures  with  him  bringing!" 

—Current  Literature. 

% 

,   THE  HOMELESS  SINGER 

0N  a  cold,  dark  night,  when  the 
wind  was  blowing-  hard,  Conrad, 
a  worthy  citizen  of  a  little  town 
in  Germany,  sat  playing  his 
flute,  while.  Ursula,  his  wife,  was  pre- 
paring supper.  They  heard  a  sweet 
voice  singing  outside: 

"Foxes  to  their  holes  have  gone, 
Every  bird  into  his  nest, 
But  I  wander  here  alone, 
And  for  me  there  is  no  rest." 

Tears  filled  the  good  man's  eyes  as 
he  said,  "What  a  fine,  sweet  voice! 
What  a  pity  it  should  be  spoiled  by 
being'  tried  in  such  weather!" 

"I  think  it  the  voice  of  a  child.  Let 
us  open  the  door  and "  see,"  said  his 
wif ef  wliOj  had  lost"  a"  little  boy  not  long 
before,  and  whose  heart  was  opened  to 
take  pity  on  the  little  wanderer. 

Conrad  opened  the  door  and  saw  a 
ragged  child,  who  said,  "Charity,  good 
sir,  for  Christ's 'sake!" 

"Come  in,  my  little  one,"  said  he; 
"you  shall  rest  with  me  for  the  night." 

The  boy  said  "Thank  God!"  and  en- 
tered. The  heat  of  the  room  made 
him  faint,  but  Ursula's  kind  care  soon 
revived  him.  They  gave  him  some  sup- 
per, and  then  he  told  them  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  miner  and  wanted  to 
be  a  priest.  He  wandered  about  and 
sang,  and  lived  on  the  money  people 
gave  him.  His  kind  friends  would  not 
let  him  talk  much,  but  sent  him  to  bed. 
When  he  was  asleep  they  looked  in  up- 
on him,  and  were  so  pleased  with  his 
pleasant  countenance  that  they  deter- 
mined to  keep  him  if  he  was  willing. 
In  the  morning  they  found  that  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  remain. 

They  sent  him  to  school,  and  after- 
ward he  entered  a  monastery.  There 
he  found  the  Bible,  which  he  read  and 
from  which  he  learned  the  way  of  life. 
The  sweet  voice  of  the  little  singer 
learned  to  preach  the  good  news,  "Jus- 
tified by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Con- 
rad and  Ursula  when  they  took  that 
little  street-singer  into  their  house  lit- 
tle thought  that  they  were  nourishing 
the  great  champion  of  the  Reformation. 
The  poor  child  was  Martin  Luther. — 
Sunday-School  Advocate. 

a 

SPURGEON  A  FRIEND  TO  CHILDREN 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  various 
other  duties  he  had  control  of  an  "or- 
phanage" which  received  fatherless 
children.  He  was  on  terms  of  friendly 
intimacy  with  them,  and  even  the  most 
friendless  of  the  orphans  felt  that  he 
could  tell  his  troubles  into  the  sympa- 
thetic ear  of  the  great  preacher.  The 
following  incident  illustrates  this  state- 
ment : 

"Sitting  down  upon  one  of  the  seats 
in  the  orphanage  grounds,  we  were 
talking  with  one  of  our  brother  trus- 
tees, >vhen  a  little  fellow,  we  should 
think  about  eight  years  of  age,  left  the 
other  boys  who,  -were,,  .playing,  ■■atnupd. 


us,  and  came  deliberately  up  to  us.  He 
opened  tire  upon  us  then,  'Please,  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  I  want  to  come  and  sit  down 
in  that  seat  between  you  two  gentle- 
men.' 

"  'Come  along,  Bob,  and  tell  us  what 
you  want.' 

"  'Please,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  suppose  there 
was  a  little  boy  who  had  no  father,  and 
lived  in  an  orphanage  with  a  lot  of 
other  little  boys  who  had  no  father; 
and  suppose  these  little  boys  had  moth- 
ers and  aunts  who  came  once  a  month 
and  brought  them  apples  and  oranges, 
and  gave  them  pennies;  and  suppose 
this  little  boy  had  no  mother  and  no 
aunt,  and  nobody  ever  came  to  bring 
him  nice  things,  don't  you  think  some- 
body ought  to  give  him  a  penny? 
'Cause,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  that's  me!' 

"That  was  a  touching  appeal;  some- 
body felt  something  wet  in  his  eye,  and 
Bob  got  a  sixpence  and  went  off  in  a 
great  state  of  delight.  He  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  pour  out  a  bitter- 
ness which  had  rankled  in  his  little 
heart  and  made  him  miserable  when 
the  monthly  visiting-day  came  around, 
and,  as  he  said,  'nobody  ever  brottght 
him  nice  things.'  This  incident  not  only 
brought  Bob  a  plentiful  supply  of  pock- 
et-money, but  was  the  means  of  helping 
others  like  him  who  were  both  mother- 
less and  fatherless." 


HIS  FAITH 

In  a  terrible  storm  a  Lake  Superior 
steamer  was  stranded  upon  a  rocky 
reef.  Shrieks  of  alarm  and  groans  of 
despair  were  heard  above  the  roar  of 
wind  and  wave.  One  man  was  calm. 
Captain  Moor  moved  among  the  fright- 
ened passengers,  risking- his  life  to  pre- 
vent a  panic,  and  to  save  those  thrown 
by  the  combing  billows. 

While  he  stood  looking  to  see  that 
every  one  grasped  the  life-line  a  huge 
wave  knocked  down  the  cabin  and 
washed  the  ruins  over  upon  the  cap- 
tain, crushing  him  to  the  deck. 

"I  am  lost!"  he  cried.  "Good-by— 
hold  onto  the  line!" 

Another  wave  washed  away  the  debris 
and  released  the  captain,  but  his  inju- 
ries chained  him  to  the  deck.  All  that 
day,  while  the  storm  raged  and  the 
waves  washed  over  the  steamer,  the 
captain  spoke  cheering  words  to  the 
despairing  souls. 

As  darkness  gathered  over  the  toss- 
ing waters  he  said,  "Friends,  let  us 
pray!" 

He  led  them  in  prayer.  Throughout 
that  night  of  agony  his  voice  was 
heard,  putting  heart  into  those  near 
him  and. imploring  help  from  God. 

At  daylight  on  the  second  morning 
relief  came,  and  the  survivors,  after 
forty-eight  hours  of  gazing  into  the 
face  of  death,  were  rescued. 

They  received  one  impression  which 
stamped  itself  upon  them  even  more 
deeply  than  the  memory  of  their  suf- 
ferings and  fears.  It  was  made  by  the 
grand  courage  and  sublime  faith  of  the 
captain.  , 

"But  for  him,"  said  a  passenger,  "we 
should  all  have  lost  hope,  and  in  our 
despair  died.  We  saw  him  prostrate  on 
the^deck,  wounded  and  unable  to  rise, 
yet  speaking  words  of  good  cheer,  and 
praying  God  to  save  us.  We  blessed 
him,  and  kept  up  a  good  heart." 

38 

"ASHAMED  TO  TELL  MOTHER" 

Such  was  a  boy's  reply  to  his  play- 
mates who  were  trying  to  tempt  him 
to  do  something  wrong. 

"But  you  needn't  tell  her;  no  one  will 
know  anything  about  it." 

"I  would  know  all  about  it  myself, 
and  I'd  feel  very  mean  if  I  couldn't  tell 
mother." 

"It's  a  pity  you  weren't  a  girl!  The 
idea  of  a  boy  running  and  telling  his 
mother  every  little  thing!" 

"You  may  laugh  if  you  want  to," 
said  the  nOble  boy,  "but  I've  made  up 
my  mind  never,  so  long  as  I  live,  to  do 
anything  I  would  be  ashamed  to  tell 


WORDS  TO  LIVE  BY 

After  closing  one  of  the  great  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
conventions  the  delegates  went  to  visit 
Miss  Willard's  home  in  Evanston,  111. 
Many  of  the  women  who  had  this  priv- 
ilege were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
mottoes  on  the  walls  of  Miss  Willard's 
study  and  sleeping-room. 

In  the  den  was  this  motto,  which  ex- 
plains in  some  degree  why  Miss  Willard 
accomplished  so  much  work:  "For  who 
knows  most,  him  loss  of  time  most 
grieves." 

In  the  sleeping-room,  inscribed  on  a 
small  white  banner  suspended  from  the 
head  of  the  bed  by  a  silken  cord,  was 
this: 

"Sleep  sweetly  In  this  quiet  room, 

O  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
And  let  no  mournful  yesterdays 

Disturb  thy  quiet  heart. 
Nor  let  to-morrow  scare  thy  rest 

With  dreams  of  coming  ill; 
Thy  Maker  is  thy  changeless  friend, 

His  love  surrounds  thee  still. 
Forget  thyself  and  all  the  world; 

Put  out  each  glaring  light; 
The  stars  are  watching  overhead, 

Sleep  sweetly,  then.  Good-night. 

On  the  wall  in  the  same  room  was 
this  quotation  from  Whittier.  All  who 
knew  her  will  testify  how  well  this 
woman  stood  the  test. 

Search  thine  own  heart.    What  paineth  thee 

In  others,  in  thyself  may  be. 

All  dust  is  frail;  all  flesh  is  weak, 

Be  thou  the  true  (woman)  thou  dost  seek. 


SIN 

Sin  is  the  most  expensive  thing  possi- 
ble. It  wastes  money.  It  wears  the 
body  into  decay.  But,  bad  as  these 
things  are,  there  are  even  worse  be- 
hind, for  it  blights  the  intellect  and 
withers  the  moral  nature  of  the  man. 
It  weakens  the  will;  it  blunts  the  con- 
science; it  hardens  the  heart.  It  dries 
up  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  so 
that  ultimately  all  regard  for  truth  and 
holiness  and  purity  is  gone.  But  worse 
yet.  Sin  is.  an  enslaving  thing.  It  be- 
comes the  master  of  the  man  who  in- 
dulges in  it  and  sets  him  to  do  the 
hardest  drudgery.  It  hires  him  out,  as 
it  were,  to  feed  swine,  leaving  him  to 
feed  along  with  them.  That  which  was 
at  first  a  joy  becomes  in  the  end  a  bon- 
dage. That  which  was  at  first  a  pleas- 
ant companion  becomes  at  length  a 
cruel  task-master,  who  compels  him  to 
make  bricks  without  straw  and  some- 
times even  without  clay. — Dr.  W.  M. 
Taylor. 

a 

HOW  LIES  GROW 

First  somebody  told  it, 

Then  the  room  wouldn't  hold  it, 

So  the  busy  tongues  rolled  it 

Till  they  got  it  outside; 
Then  the  crowd  came  across  It, 
And  never  once  lost  it, 
But  tossed  it  and  tossed  it 

Till  it  grew  long  and  wide. 

This  lie  brought  forth  others, 
Dark  sisters  and  brothers, 
And  fathers  and  mothers, 

A  terrible  crew; 
And  headlong  they  hurried, 
The  people  they  flurried, 
And  troubled  and  worried, 

As  lies  always  do. 


KIND  WORDS 

Kind  words  may  prove  pearls  of  the 
highest  price;  soften  and  turn  away 
wrath;  make  friendship  out  of  enmity, 
and  build  a  monument  of  good  that  the 
storms  of  time  cannot  destroy.  Cher- 
ish them,  dear  boys  and  girls,  a  kind 
heart  full  of  love  and  sympathy,  and 
loving  words  will  spring  to  yotir  lips 
to  bless,  to  help  and  to  comfort  all 
around  you.  "That  which  the  fountain 
sends  forth  returns  again  to  the  foun- 
tain." 
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Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted, 
For  the  still  blue  sky  will  still  peep  through 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted. 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day, 

Or  an  evening  without  a  morning; 
And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 

"Is  the  hour  before  the  Uawning." 

ii-   a     ■     -    *        •    «/i    £>.'  ">v 

A  life  of  real  virtue,  of  nobleness,  of 
true  greatness,  is  not  an  accident.  It 
comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  from  lofty 
aspirations,  from  incorruptible  motives, 
long  cherished  and  held  sacred  as  life. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  MANY  SUDDEN  DEATHS 

There  is  a  disease  prevailing  in  this  coun- 
try most  dangerous  because  so  deceptive. 
Many  sudden  deaths  are  caused  by  it- 
heart  disease,  pneumonia,  heart  failure  or 
apoplexy  are  often  the  result  of  kidney  dis- 
ease. If  kidney  trouble  is  allowed  to  ad- 
vance the  kidney-poisoned  blood  -will  attack 
the  vital  organs,  or  the  kidneys  themselves 
break  down  and  waste  away  cell  by  cell. 

Bladder  troubles  most  always  result  from 
a  derangement  of  the  kidneys,  and  a  cure 
is  obtained  quickest  by  a  proper  treatment 
of  the  kidneys.  If  you  are  f  eelirrg  badly  you 
can  make  no  mistake  by  taking  Dr.  Kilmer's 
Swamp=Root,  the  great  kidney,  liver  and 
bladder  remedy. 

It  corrects  inability  to  hold  urine  and 
scalding  pain  in  passing  it,  and  overcomes 
that  unpleasant  necessity  of  being  com- 
pelled to  go  often  during  the  day  and  to  get 
up  many  times  during  the  night.  The  mild 
and  the  extraordinary  effect  of  Swamp-Boot 
is  soon  realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for 
its  wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distressing 
cases. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take,  and  sold 
by  all  druggists  in  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar 
sized  bottles.  You  may  have  a  sample  bot- 
tle of  this  wonderful  new  discovery  and  a 
book  that  tells  all  about  it,  both  sent  free 
by  mail.  Address  DR.  KILMER  &  CO., 
Binghamton,  N..  Y.  When  writing  mention 
reading  this  generous  offer  in  the  Fakm 
and  Fireside. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


FOR  THE  NEW  CENSUS  PEER- 
LESS ATLAS  AND  PICTORIAL 
GAZETTEER  OF  ALL  LANDS  

Now  ready.  Over  800  Colored  Maps  and  Beautiful 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Sells  at  sight,  the  superb 
NEW  FEATURES  including  full-page  Map  of  China  and 
the  Far  East,  War  Map  of  South  Africa,  Large  Maps  of 
the  Philippines,  Pacific  Ocean,  Cuba,  Alaska.  Map  and 
account  of  Nicaragua  canal.  Supplement  with  figures  of 

THE  CENSUS  OF  IQOO 

Furnished  every  buyer  of  this  Atlas  FREE.  Agents  are 
positively  clearing  820  to  $50  a  week.  Youcandoit.  Low 
Price.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  experience  if  any. 

ADDRESS 

THE  CR0 WELL  &  K1RKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


THE  CENSUS  OF  1000 

A  booklet  giving  the  population  of  all 
cities  of  the  United  States  of  25,000  and  over 
according  to  the  census  of  1900  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Fassenger  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
and  a  copy  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  sending 
your  address,  with  two-cent  stamp  to  pay 
postage,  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 


IT  IS  TRUE 

00  PER  WEEK  can  be  made  if  EVERY 
—  OTHER  DAY  you  sell  ONE  of  our 

Standard  Cash  Registers 

A  smart  man  will  average  ONE  A  DAY. 

Let  us  start  you. 
Reference— mm  USERS  EVERYWHERE. 
Address  for  full  information 

STANDARD  CASH  REGISTER  CO, 
Wabash,  Indiana 


Old  Men  and  "Women  Do  Bless  Him 

Thousands  of  people  come  or  send  every  year 
to  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  for  his  Balmy  Oil  to  cure  them 
of  cancer  and  other  malignant  diseases.  Out  of 
this  number  a  great  many  very  old  people,  whose 
ages  range  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  years,  on 
account  of  distance  and  infirmities  of  age,  they 
send  for  home  treatment.  A  free  book  is  sent, 
telling  what  they  say  of  the  treatment.  Address 
Dk.  D.  M.  Bye,  Box  25,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  [I£ 
not  afflicted,  cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  some 
suffering  one.] 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


2D  NUMBER 

^ENGINEERING 


TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 

(Electrical,  Mech'n'l,  Marine, 
Stationary  or  Locomotive 
(InelDdini?!Hecha'IDr-awtni>)v  ■ 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 
_    ^Chartered  t>y  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts* 
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I  Print 
My  Own 

Cards 

Circulars, 

Books, 
Newspaper. 


Card  Press  $5 

La  rarer,  $18 

Money  saver,  maker. 
Type  setting  easy,  rules 
sent.  Write  for  catalog, 
presses,  type,  paper,  &c, 
to  factory. 

The  Press  Co. 

McrideD,  Conn. 


$900=. 


Bona  Fide  Guaranteed  Salary 

A  YF  ARImwomen 

■  "■"■■Ito  KEPRE- 

&  EXPENSES  I  SENT  US 
APPOINTING  AGENTS! 

Some  to  travel,  others  for  local  work.  Rapid  promotion.  New 
brilliant  lines,  hest  plans,  nid-established  house,  ideal  employ- 
ment.  STAFFORD  PRESS  CO.,  Kew  Haven,  Conn 


Only  20  Cents 

forcomplece  shaving  set,including  ra- 
zor, strop,  mug,  brush,  soap,  cosmetic 
and  magnesia.  Write  for  particulars. 

C.  &  A,  Manufacturing  Co., 
Dept.  11,    *    396  Broadway,  New  York. 

SP&  B  BS  ffc  to  write  for  our  260-page  free  book. 
wLM  9tt  Ot.  Telia  how  men  with  small  capital 
H"  Uk  H  can  make  money  with  a  Magic 
■    mm  m  mmw  Lantern  or  stcreoptic on, 

McAllister,  nrg.  optician.  4u  Xa»uu  st..  m.  y. 

IWeaa1ie^,wuih  Thompson's  Eye.Water 
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THE  RAf^iVl  AIND  FIRESIDE 


December  is,  1900 


SMILES 


MY  FAT  FRIEND'S  SMILE 

My  fat  friend's  smile — it's  a  homely  phrase, 
But  it  takes  me  back  to  the  other  days; 
To  the  other  days  when  the  heart  was  young 
And  its  saddest  songs  were  yet  unsung. 

My  fat  friend's  smile — I  can  see  it  yet, 
With  its  twinkling  mirth  that  I  can't  forget, 
And  the  wrinkles  and  dimples  that  made  for 
me 

A  map  of  the  land  of  jollity. 

You  knew  when  you  saw  it  ripple  and  start 
From  his  laughing  eyes  that  it  came  from 
his  heart; 

'Twas  the  smile  of  a  friend  who  was  true 
to  me — 

The  sort  of  a  smile  that  is  good  to  see. 

My  fat  friend's  smile— well,  it's  good  to  know 
That  you  liad  such  a  friend  in  the  long  ago; 
And  It  brightens  many  a  weary  while — 
This  thought  of  my  fat  friend  and  his  smile. 

I  expect,  if  the  pearly  gates  ope  to  me, 
My  very  first  inquiry  there  will  be, 
"Have  you  seen  an  angel  who's  built  on  the 
style 

Of  my  fat  friend  with  the  merry  smile?" 

—Baltimore  American. 


A  SMALL  BROTHER'S  REVENGE 

Tread  on  the  small  boy  and  he  will 
turn,  as  the  elder  sister  discovered 
who  made  merriment  for  the  guests 
by    describing   at    the  dinner-table 
the  ludicrous  assortment  of  things 
she  had  found  in  her  little  brother's  pocket. 
As  "Harper's  Bazar"  relates,  he  retaliated  by 
sending  each  guest  the  following  document: 

"Sophie  Beli/s  Top  Bureau  Drawer;" 
a  sequel  to 
"The  Contents  of  a  Boy's  Pocket." 

Pull  easy;  a  box-lid  pokes  up  in  the  back 
and  keeps  it  from  opening.  But  once  opened, 
a  lot  of  things  pop  up,  like  jacks-in-a-box, 
like  as  if  they  had  springs  in  them,  and  had 
only  stayed  down  because  they  were  pressed 
to  it.  Some  things  fall  out  on  the  floor,  but 
there's  plenty  left.  Here  they  are — ribbons, 
mostly  green.  Pull  the  end  of  one  and  this 
Is  what  comes  with  it :  A  shoe-horn,  a  pocket- 
book,  a  piece  of  a  United  States  flag,  a  shoe- 
string, a  bracelet,  a  package  of  chewing-gum, 
one  of  my  neckties,  two  of  papa's,  a  lace 
scarf,  an  old  collar,  a  pair  of  white  gloves, 
a  buckle,  a  belt,  and  a  letter  without  an 
envelop,  which  says: 

"Dear  Sophie:— Paul  and  I  are  going  to 
Washington  on  Saturday.  Father  doesn't 
know.    Don't  tell  a  soul.   Destroy  this. 

"Yours,  Julia." 

A  bundle  of  letters  tied  with  blue  ribbon,  a 
horse-radish  bottle  with  a  pickle  in  it,  two 
postal-cards,  more  handkerchiefs,  a  bundle 
of  sweet  powder,  a  box  of  college-pins,  a  piece 
of  rope,  a  small  diary,  a  card-case,  a  feather 
boa,  a  half-filled  box  of  Huyler's,  a  bicycle 
tool-bag,  a  bunch  of  samples,  a  dried  rose,  a 
picture  of  the  man  she  likes  least  of  all, 
some  visiting-cards,  an  old  coin,  a  lump  of 
sugar,  two  spools  of  cotton,  a  receipt  for 
home-made  caramels,  Jack's  last  letter,  a 
slipper-bag,  a  package  of  cigarettes  (unopened, 
with  "He  swore  off  June  25th"  written  across 
it),  a  false  mustache,  more  of  papa's  neck- 
ties, another  one  of  mine,  a  golf-ball,  a  meer- 
schaum pipe,  a  package  of  hair-pins,  one  white 
slipper,  a  book,  two  tintypes,  something  in 
an  envelop  marked  "From  Thoreau's  grave," 
a  theater  program,  an  umbrella-cover,  a 
watch  chatelaine,  a  shirt-waist,  some  em- 
broidery, more  gloves,  a  monogram  fan,  a 
pair  of  opera-glasses  and  a  curling-iron. 

This  is  a  true  story.  If  it  doesn't  beat  the 
other  I'll  go  under.  Dick  Bell. 


VERY  FORGETFUL 

A  certain  elderly  gentleman  suffered  much 
from  absent-mindedness,  and  was  frequently 
compelled  to  seek  the  assistance  of  his  ser- 
vant. "Thomas,"  he  would  constantly  say, 
"I  have  just  been  looking  for  something  and 
now  I  can't  remember  what  it  is:"  where- 
upon the  obliging  Thomas  invariably  made 
suggestions,  "Was  it  your  purse,  or  specta- 
cles, or  check-book,  sir?"  and  so  on,  till  he 
hit  on  the  right  object. 

One  night,  after  the  old  gentleman  had  re- 
tired, the  bell  rang  for  Thomas,  and  on 
reaching  the  bedroom  he  found  his  master 
rambling  restlessly  about  the  room. 

"Thomas,  Thomas,''  he  said,  "I  came  up 
here  for  something,  and  now  I've  forgotten 
what!" 

"Was  it  to  go  to  bed,  sir?"  suggested  his 
faithful  retainer. 

"Ah!  the  very  thing— the  very  thing!  Thank 
•yo»f  Thomas!  Gootl-night!"— Detroit  Tribune. 


QUITE  A  TRICK 

A  government  department  official,  who  re- 
cently returned  from  London,  brings  this 
story  with  him: 

A  married  couple  was  walking  down  one 
of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  a  north  coun- 
try town,  and  the  husband,  noting  the  atten- 
tion other  women  obtained  from  passers-by, 
remarked  to  his  better  half: 

"Folks  nivver  look  at  thee.  I  wish  I'd 
married  some  one  better  looking." 

The  woman  tartly  replied: 

"It's  thy  fault.  Dusta  think  a  man'll  stane 
at  me  when  you're  walking  wi'  me?  Thee 
step  behind  and  thah'll  see  whether  folks 
don't  look  at  me." 

He  hung  back  about  a  dozen  yards,  and  for 
the  length  of  the  street  was  surprised  to  see 
every  man  his  wife  passed  stare  hard  at  her, 
and  turn  round  and  look  after  her  when  she 
had  passed. 

"Sal,  lass!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  was  wrang, 
an'  tak'  it  back.  I'll  nivver  say  owt  about 
thy  face  again." 

His  wily  spouse  had  accomplished  the  trick 
by  putting  out  her  tongue  at  every  man  she 
met.— -Exchange. 


SAME  OLD  STORY 

They  had  just  got  married,  and  were  start- 
ing on  their  honeymoon.  The  bride  had  got 
the  man  she  loved,  and  she  didn't  care  who 
saw  her  put  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  The 
bridegroom  had  got  a  farm  with  his  wife 
and  if  he  wanted  to  squeeze  her  hand  or  feed 
her  with  sweets,  whose  business  was  it?  A 
little  old  man  sat  opposite  the  couple,  and 
he  looked  at  them  so  often  that  the  young 
husband  finally  explained: 

"We've  just  got  married." 

"I  knowed  it  all  the  time,"  chuckled  the 
other. 

"And  we  can't  help  it,  you  know." 

"No,  you  can't;  I'll  be  blowed  if  you  can." 

"I  presume  it  all  seems  very  silly  to  an 
old  man  like  you?" 

"Does  it?  Does  It?"  cackled  the  old  fel- 
low. "Well,  I  can  tell  you  it  does  not,  then. 
I've  been  there  three  times  over,  and  now  I'm 
on  my  way  to  marry  a  fourth.  Silly?  Why, 
children,  it's  paradise  boiled  down!"— London 
Answers. 
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HIS  HONOR  SATISFIED 

"Vat  ees  eet,  Jean?" 

"Monsieur,  ze  doctaire  comes  to-day  to  vac- 
cinate monsieur." 

"Ncvaire!  I  will  die  first!  Eet  ees  de- 
grading! Eet  ees  an  insult!" 

"But,  monsieur,  eet  ees  also  ze  law." 

"Perfidious  law!  Ah,  I  have  eet!  I  have 
eet  now!  Beautiful!  Listen!  You  will  pre- 
paire  ze  swords!" 

"Ze  swords,  monsieur?" 

"Prepaire  ze  sword's.  On  ze  point  of  one 
sword,  monsieur,  ze  doctaire  will  rub  his  vac- 
cinate mattaire.  See?  Zen  he  will  diffaire 
from  me  on  ze  Dr-r-yfus  questione.  I  will 
feel  insulted.  I  will  challenge  ze  doctaire. 
He  will  accept,  naming  swords  as  ze  weapons. 
We  will  fight  at  once,  and  here  ze  doctaire 
takes  ze  prepared  sword.  See?  One,  two, 
three!  Ze  doctaire  pricks  me  slightly  in  ze 
arm!  Ha,  ha!  Honor  is  satisfied!  I  am  vac- 
cinate!"—Buffalo  Express. 
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THE  DONKEY'S  DONK 

A  wee  little  lady  who  lives  in  a  suburb 
saw  and  heard  a  donkey  for  the  first  time  the 
other  day  while  out  for  a  walk  with  her  aunt. 

She  talked  about  it  continually  after  get- 
ting home.  It  was  "such  a  boofu'  donkey," 
and  "such  a  good  donkey,"  and  so  on  through 
her  small  store  of  adjectives. 

When  her  father  came  home  at  night  he 
heard  the  story  over  again,  with  a  renewal 
of  the  adjectives. 

"And  so  you  liked  the  donkey,  darling,  did 
you?"  he  asked,  taking  the  tiny  lass  on  his 
knee. 

"Oh,  yes,  papa,  I  liked  him.  That  is,  I 
liked  him  pretty  well,  but  I  didn't  like  to 
hear  him  douk." 

a 

HIS  BUSINESS 

Judge  Scarem — "What  is  your  trade?" 

Prisoner  (who  was  caught  in  a  gambling- 
house  raid)— "I'm  a  locksmith." 

Judge — "What  were  you  doing  in  there  when 
flic  police  entered?" 

Prisoner— "I  was  making  a  bolt  for  the 
door."— Detroit  Tribune. 
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DIFFERENT  OPINION 

"I  wonder  will  they  miss  me?"  wrote  the 
poet  in  violet  ink  on  gilt-edged  paper.  And 
the  editor,  as  he  tossed  the  manuscript  into 
the  yawning  gulf  at  his  side,  murmured,  "If 
they  do  they  never  ought  to  be  trusted  with 
a  gun  again.'.'— Examined  i.i.-i 


Wonderful  Results 

A  Trial  Treatment  of  Dr.  Whitehall's  Rheu* 
matisra  Cure  Will  Be  Sent  FREE 
to  Every  Sufferer 


' '  Seeing  is  believing  "  is  a  true  adage. 
Its  truth  appeals  to  every  one,  -and  no  less 
true  is  Dr.  Whitehall's 'theory  of  "curing 
and  proving."  Dr.  Whitehall  has  long 
made  it  a  practice  to  send  to  every  rheu- 
matic sufferer  he  hears  of  a  trial  treatment 
of  his  rheumatism  cure  free  of  charge.  He 
has  letters  on  file  from  hundreds  of  people 
who  say  that  the  five  days'  trial  treatment 
sent  them  absolutely  cured  them  of  stub- 
born cases  of  rheumatism  that  had  defied 
the  best  efforts  of  physicians.  Others  write 
that  the  trial  treatment  was  enough  to  prove 
that  the  remedy  "fit  the  case,"  and  that 
they  were  permanently  cured  by  following 
up  with  a  few  50c.  boxes  of  the  remedy 
bought  at  the  drug-store. 

S.  A.  Barnes,  Avena,  Kentucky,  writes:  "A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  sample  package  you  sent 
me  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Asbury,  and  I  never  had  anything  do  me  so  much  good  in  all  my  life.  I 
have  had  muscular  rheumatism,  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  I  have  taken  as  much  medicine 
as  I  could  carry,  and  it  never  did  me  as  much  good  as  your  little  sample  package.  After  using  the 
sample  I  bought  two  boxes  at  the  drug-store,  and  I  now  can  safely  say  I  am  entirely  rid  of  rheuma- 
tism for  the  first  time  in  years." 

The  trial  treatment  was  the  God-send  that  brought  this  sufferer  hope.  The  remedy 
"cured"  and  "proved"  itself.  Write  to-day  for  a  free  trial  treatment  for  yourself  or 
your  friend  who  suffers  from  Rheumatism,  Gout  or  Neuralgia.  A  trial  treatment  will 
be  sent  you  to  any  address  absolutely  free  of  charge.  Remember  you  incur  no  obliga- 
tion whatever  in  writing.   A  postal-card  will  do.  Address 

DR.  WHITEHALL,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


SEND  NO  MONEY, 


cut  this  adver- 
tisement out 
and  send  to  us 
and  we  will  send 
yon  this  OUR 

HIGH  GRADE  DROP -HEAD  CABINET  NEW  QUEEN  SEWING 

MACHINE,  by  freight,  C.  O.  D. ,  subject  lo  examination.   You  can  examine 
it  at  your  nearest  freight  depot,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  ex- 
actly as  represented,  equal  to  the  highest  grade  sewing  machines  adver- 
tised by  other  houses  at  $20.00  to  $30.00,  and  as  good  a  machine  as  you 
can  buy  from  your  dealer  at  home  at  $30.00  to  $40.00,  the  greatest  bargain  you 
saw  or  heard  of,  pay  your  railroad  agent  £11   AF  and  freight  charges. 
OUR   SPECIAL   OFFER    PRICE  $|||£DG]rethemacbIi>ethr« 
months'  trial  In  your  own  home  and  we  will  return  your  $11. 25  any  day  you  are  not  satisfied. 


OUR  $11.25  NEW  QUEEN S! 


MACHINE 

IS  COVERED  BY  A  BINDING  20-YEAR  GUARAN- 
TEE, is  made  by  one  of  the  best  sewing  machine 
makers  in  America,  has  every  new  and  up-to- 
date  improvement,  high  arm,  positive  four- 
'motion  feed,  very  light  running,  does  any  work 
that  can  be  done  on  any  sewing  machine  made.  It  comes  in  a  beautiful  solid  an- 
tique oak,  drop  head  cabinet,  as  illustrated.  Oak  cabinet  Is  be  autil'ully .finished, 
highly  polished,  elaborately  finished  throughout. 

AT  $11.25  WE  FURNISH  THIS  SEWING  MACHINE) 

OOMP1ETE  WITH  ALL,  ACCESSORIES,  including  lquilter,  2  screwdrivers, 
6  bobbins,  1  package  of  needles,  1  cloth  guide  and  screw,  1  oil  can  filled  with  oil, 
and  a  complete  instruction  book,  which  makes  everything  bo  plain  that  even  a 
child  without  previous  experience  can  operate  the  machine  at  once.  FOR 
25  CEJSTS  EXTRA,  we  lurnish,  in  addition  to  the  regular  accessories  men- 
tioned, the  following  special  attachments:  1  thread  cutter,  1  braider,  1  binder, 
1  set  of  plain  hemmers,  different  widths  up  to  %ths  of.  an  inch. 
CEUflUd*   USAUIIir   nCAl  CQC  wno         order  three  or  more  raa- 
dCfflnU   mAUIUIIC   UEMLXIlO  chines  atone  time  will  be  supplied 
with  the  same  machine,  under  another  name,  and  with  our  name  entirely  removed,  but  the  price  will  be  the  same, 
viz.,  $11.85,  even  in  hundred  lots.  ORDER  TODAY.   DON'T  DELAY.   Such  an  offer  was  never  known  before. 
OUR  S98.50  UPRICHT  CRAND  PIANO  IS  A  WONDER.    Shipped  on  one  year's  free  trial. 

^'Zr^^Td-  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THIS  ILLUSTRATION  gives  youan 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  HIGH 
GRADE,  HIGH  ARB  NEW  QUEEN  SEW. 
INQ  MACHINE  which  we  furnish  at 
$11.25,  in  the  handsome  6-drawer 
drop  head  oak  cabinet  illustrated. 


A  WONDERFUL  HEALER 

Hundreds  of   People,  Suffering  from  So=caIIed  Incurable  Diseases, 
Permanently  Restored  to  Health 


Dr.  J.  M.  Peebles  has  done  more  for  the  afflicted  than 
any  man  known  to  history.  His  Home  Treatment, 
which  cures  the  patient 
in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  home  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  one,  is 
creating  a  profound  sen- 
sation because  it  is  cur- 
ing the  hopeless  and 
those  pronounced  incur- 
able by  doctors,  and  it  is 
doing  this  without  the 
use  of  drastic  or  poison- 
ous drugs.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Henderson,  of  St.  Johns, 
Washington,  who  suf- 
fered for  years  with  pain 
in  the  ovaries  and  uterine 
weakness,  was  entirely 
cured  by  the  Peebles' 
treatment.  Mrs.  C.  Har- 
ris, Marionville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, says  she  cannot 
express  too  much  grat- 

UH.  J.  rEI.BLL6  jtude  {or  tue  resu]ts  re. 

ceived  through  Dr.  Peebles'  treatment.   She  suffered 


for  years  from  falling  of  the  womb.  Francis  Waver- 
ing, Seattle,  Washington,  suffered  for  twenty  years 
with  a  severe  case  of  Catarrh ;  completely  cured 
through  the  psychic  treatment.  Geo. :  H.  Weeks',  53 
Minerva  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sends  heartfelt 
thanks  for  restoration  of  health  after  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration  and  insomnia;  says  he  now  en- 
joys restfulness  and  sleeps  sound  every  night.  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Clair,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  after  thirty 
years'  continual  suffering  from  epilepsy  and  trying 
to  be  cured  by  eminent  physicians,  writes:  "Two 
months  of  your  treatment  has  made  earth  almost  a 
heaven  to  me."  To  all  the  sick  Dr.  Peebles  makes 
this  liberal  offer:  Don't  send  any  money,  simply 
your  name  and  address,  also  leading  symptoms,  and 
through  his  psychical  power  he  will  diagnose  your 
case;  you  will  also  receive,  free  of  any  cost  what- 
ever, special  instruction  and  his  wonderful  books, 
which  mean  health  and  strength  to  you.  Address  Dr. 
J.  M.  Peebles  &  Co.,  Dept.  U,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
TT2  a  rucc  utc  Dr-  J-  M'  Peebles  teaches 
1 1 ALilto  Irlo  his  noble  science  to  others. 
TiT>/""kT3CCQTY"iN  lt  ls  tne  grandest  and  best 
iKUrcoolUli  paying  profession  of  the  age. 
Taught  by  mail.  Full  instructions  free.  Address  Dr. 
J.  M.  Peebles,  Department  U,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


BALL  BAND  Rubber  BOOTS 

Keep  In  the  Warmth-Keep  out  the  Wet 
The  Ball  Band  trade  mark  on  wool  and  rubber  boots  is  a  guarantee  of 
superior  quality.  They  give  more  comfort  and  longer  service  than  any  other 
"  e.  The  Ball  Band  is  the  only  All-knit  wool  boot  and  the  rubbers  — 
e  from  the  highest  grade  rubber— not  the  product  of  a  Trust, 
'nsist  on  getting  the  Ball  Band  goods  from  your  dealer  and 
you  are  sure  of  the  beet.  Made  by 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


CD  EC  SIX  EXQUISITE,  COSTLY  FINGER  mUftC 

8™  l\  EC  WE  TRUST  AGENTS  with  20  Mineral  Lamp  Wicks.  Best  IIII1UU 
m  ™-;-i>-  in  the  World,  Liirht  Equal  to  Gas.   No  Smoke,  No  Smell,  No 

Trirmning,  .No  Broken  Chimneys.  Can  be  sold  in  an  hour  or  two  at  B  cents  each.  When 
~!     sold  send  us  the  money,  $1.00,  and  we  give  you  free  any  two  of  these  Solid 

W\  — :   com  laitf  rini>a  The  Stone  Set  Kings  are  equal  in  appearance 

WPA  I  an  iiWito  costly  Diamonds.  The  Band  Kings  are  elegant  in  design 
and  all  are  warranted  to  wear  well  and  give  satisfaction. 
We  take  back  unsold  goods.  Noeash  wanted  nnUt  wlcVsaresold. 
Write  to  JWIAKltAli  WICK  CO.,  Providence,  B.  1. 


THE  STORKS  &.  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVI1.I.E,  OHIO. 

Leading  American  Nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  Most  Complete  Assortments  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC 

47  Tears.   44  Greenhouses.  1000  Acres.      Correspondence  Solicited.   Catalog  Free. 


December  15,  1900 
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A  WONDERFUL  SHRUB— CURES 

KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 

Diseases,  Rheumatism,  Etc. 

Kev.  A.  C.  Darling,  minister  of  the  gospel,  un- 
der date  of  May  '20th,  writes  from  his  home  at 
North  Constantia,  Oswego  County,  New  York: 

I  have  been  troubled  with  Kidney  and  kindred 
diseases  for  sixteen  years,  and  tried  all  I  could 
get  without  relief.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  I 
was  taken  with  a  severe  attack  of  La  Grippe, 
which  turned  to  pneumonia.  At  that  time  my 
Liver,  Kidneys,  Heart  and  Urinary  Organs  all 
combined  in  what  to  me  seemed  their  last  attack. 
My  confidence  in  man  and  medicine  had  gone. 
My  hope  had  vanished,  and  all  that  was  left  me 
was  a  dreary  life  and  certain  death.  At  last  I 
heard  of  Alkavis,  and  as  a  last  resort  I  commenced 
taking  it.  At  that  time  I  was  using  the  vessel  as 
often  as  sixteen  times  in  one  night,  without  sleep 
or  rest.  In  a  short  time,  to  my  astonishment,  I 
could  sleep  all  night  as  soundly  as  a  baby,  which 
I  had  not  done  in  sixteen  years  before.  What  I 
know  it  has  done  for  me  I  firmly  believe  it  will  do 
for  all  who  will  give  Alkavis  a  fair  trial.  I  most 
gladly  recommend  Alkavis  to  all. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Kev.)  A.  C.  DARLING. 

The  venerable  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Whitten,  of  Wolf- 
boro,  N.  H.,  at  eighty-five  years  of  age,  also  testi- 
fies to  the  powers  of  Alkavis  in  curing  severe 
Kidney  and  Bladder  Disorders,  Dropsy  and 
Rheumatism.  Hundreds  of  others  give  similar 
testimony.  Many  ladies  also  join  in  testifying  to 
the  wonderful  curative  powers  of  Alkavis  in 
Kidney  and  allied  diseases,  and  other  troublesome 
afflictions  peculiar  to  womanhood,  which  cannot 
with  propriety  be  described  here. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Great 
Discovery  for  yourself  we  will  send  you  one  Large 
Case  by  mail  Free,  only  asking  that  when  cured 
yourself  you  will  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  a 
Sure  Specific  Cure  and  cannot  fail.  Address  The 
Church  Kidney  Cure  Company ,  No.  471  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


EYESIGHT 

RESTORED 

Failing  Eyesight,  Cataracts  or  Blindness  Cured 
without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Dr.  W.  0.  Coffee,  the  noted  eye  specialist  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  perfected  a  mild  treatment  by 
which  anyone  suffering  from 
failing  eyesight,  cataracts, 
blindness  or  any  disease  of 
the  eyes  can  cure  themselves 
at  home.  Judge  George  Ed- 
munds, a  leading  attorney  of 
Carthage,  Ills.,  79  years  old, 
was  cured  of  cataracts  on 
both  eyes.  Mrs.  Lueinda 
>Hammond,  Aurora,  Neb.,  77 
years  old, had  cataracts  on 
both  eyes  and  Dr.  Coffee's 
remedies  restored  her  to  per- 
W.  0.. Coffee,  M.  D.  feet  eyesight.  If  you  are 
aullctd&^w^th  any  eye  trouble  write  to  Dr.  Coffee 
andtojltKiA  all  nbout.it.  He  will  then  tell  you  just 
what  he  can  do.  He  will  also  send  you  Free  of 
charge  his  80  page  hook, "The  New  System  of  Treat- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Eye."  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  All  cures  are  permanent. 
Write  to-day  for  yourself  or  friend  to 
W.  0.  COFFEE,  M.  D.,819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. . 

FREE  RUPTURE  CURE! 

If  ruptured  write  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Rice,  F  Main  Street, 
Adams,  New  York,  and  he  will  send  tree  a  trial  of 
his  wonderful  method.  Whether  skeptical  or  not 
get  this  free  method  and  try  the  remarkable  inven- 
tion that  cures  without  pain,  danger,  operation  or 
detention  from  work.   Write  to-day.   Don't  wait. 


Jfe  ^Stoh         Ipa  £%  Seuu  us  your  address 

X  «  CI  U<Hf  QUi  tjS  how  to  make  *3  a  day 
■II  HJS  *  absolutely  sure;  wo 

furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  wo  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  d;iy's  work.absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

E01AL  SUNrKACTFllINfl  CO.,        ltox206,  Detroit,  Mich, 


.ANGER 


,URBD 


NO  CAUSTIC  '•l   W  NO  KNIFU 

NO  FAIN  NO  TORTURE 

CURE  IN  FROM  5  TO  80  DAYS.  Written  guarantee. 
NO  CURE,  NO  PAY.  Free  treatise.  DR.  GRAY  CAN- 
CER CO.,  215  South  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Catarrh,  Piles,  Fistula, Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  Womb  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free.  Address  DR.  BYE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ECZEMA 


Facial  Blemlshes,Tetter,Salt 
Rheum,  Barber's  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Ring  Worm,  Itching 
Piles,  Sore  Eyelids,  and  all 
Skin  diseases  promptly  cured  by  Spencer's  Ointment. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  35c.  A.  O.  PILSON, 
Pharmacist,  188T  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Myself  cured,  I  will  gladly  r*n/>ul«£» 
inform  any  one  addicted  to  l^UlulllC 

Morphine,  Opium  or  Laudanum 

Of  a  never-failing  harmless  Home  Cure. 
MRS.  MARY  D.  BALDWIN,  P.O.  Box  1212,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


OIVI3  YEAR  for  lO  CENTS 

We  send  our  large  10-page,  G4-col.  montbly  paper  devoted  to  Storiea,  Home  Dec- 
orations, Fashions,  Houietaold.Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  eto.,  one 
year  for  10  cents,  if  you  also  send  names  and  addresses  of  six  lady  friends. 
WOaiAii'S  FARM JOURNAL,  4312  Easton  Ave.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS  yrr^fr£D„7  Battles'  Seeds 
.   New  plan.    Quick  salea.    Splendid  outfit.    Write  to-dav. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


RUPTURE 


cured  by  New  Elastic  Trass.Send  tor 
catalogue  DR.  C.  H.  EUHLESTON, 
09  Dearborn  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


WA\TPI"4  Persons  to  start  mail  order  business  at 
'""I"*  "  home.  No  capital  required.  Enclose 
2c.  stamp  for  instructions.  NEl'DIAN  ART  CO.,  Augusta,  «(c 


Rl  I  D  T 1 1  D  JT  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
**  ■  .  ■       ■»  t  pay  $i  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIKS,  Box  513,  Westbrook,  Maine 


WANTED  AGENTS  ia every t0  sei' "  Family 

- —   "  " "     »  <->  Memorials;"  good  profits  and 

steady  work.    Address  Campbell  &  Co.;  GIG  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  III. 


TADP.WflDM  Expelled  Alive;  head  suaran- 
I  nr  ism  11  VRI1  teed.  2-cent  stamp  tor  booklet. 
BYRON  FIELD  A-  CO.,  188  State  Street,  ChlcaBo. 

HPAPlMPcCC  CURED  OR  NO  PAY.  C.  H. 
»CrVrnCj3   KUWAJf,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

m-^fTTIItt-aBBilfai^ 


«  HOUSEHOLD  « 


[CONTINUED  fkom  page  13] 

AT  CHRISTMAS-TIME 

At  Christmas-time  the  fields  are  white, 
And  hill  and  valley  all  bedight 
With  snowy  splendor,  while  on  high 
The  black  crows  sail  athwart  the  sky, 
Mourning  for  summer  days  gone  by, 
At  Christmas-time. 

At  Christmas-time  the  air  Is  chill, 
And  frozen  lies  the  babbling  rill; 
While  sobbingly  the  trees  make  moan 
For  leafy  greenness  once  their  own, 
For  blossoms  dead  and  birdlings  flown, 
At  Christmas-time. 

At  Christmas-time  we  deck  the  hall 
With  holly-branches  brave  and  tall, 
With  sturdy  pine  and  hemlock  bright; 
And  in  the  Yule-log's  dancing  light 
We'll  tell  old  tales  of  field  and  fight, 
At  Christmas-time. 

At  Christmas-time  we  pile  the  board 
With  flesh  and  fruit  and  vintage  stored, 
And  'mid  the  laughter  and  the  glow 
We  tread  a  measure  soft  and  low, 
And  kiss  beneath  the  mistletoe, 
At  Christmas-time. 

O  God,  and  father  of  us  all, 
List  to  thy  lowliest  creature's  call; 
Give  of  thy  joy  to  high  and  low, 
Comfort  the  sorrowing  in  their  woe, 
Make  wars  to  cease  and  love  to  grow, 
At  Christmas-time. 

Let  not  one  heart  be  sad  to-day, 
May  every  child  be  glad  and  gay; 
Bless  thou  thy  children  great  and  small, 
In  lowly  hut  or  castle  hall, 
And  may  each  soul  keep  festival, 
At  Christmas-time. 

— Unidentified. 

% 

]A  GO  TO  THE  RUMMAGE  SALE 

^JwT,  clever  novelty  was  the  recent 
gljp*^  "rummage  sale"  that  was  held 
at  the  famous  Crouse  stables, 
tf&*iEf,  in  Syracuse, 'New  York,  for  the 
,^s»j^  benefit  of  the  Visiting-  Nurse 

^t^g"   Association.     It  was  well  ad- 
vertised  by  both  the  modern 
newspaper  and  the  primitive  but  effec- 
tive method — by  the  speech  of  people,, 
or  active  "promoters." 

As  the  name  implies,  the  attics  of  all 
the  friends  of  this  worthy  charity  had 
been,  diligently  searched,  and  the  rum- 
mage, of  whatever  style,  variety  or 
condition,  thus  accumulated  was  gath- 
ered together  almost  "from  the  ends  of 
the  earth"  for  this  grand  sale. 

At  this  "golden  opportunity"  the  arti- 
cles so  generously  donated  consisted  of 
women's,  children's  and  men's  clothing 
of  every  description,  shoes,  furniture, 
rugs,  millinery,  china — ranging  from 
coarse  kitchenware  to  the  dear  old  fa- 
miliar greens  and  blues  of  our  grand- 
mothers' days — toys  and  bric-a-brac. 

Other  attractions  included  a  fancy 
store  department,  picture-frames,  chil- 
dren's department,  kitchen  utensils,  a 
one-cent,  a  five-cent  and  a  ten-cent 
counter. 

Wholesome  canned  fruit,  jellies  and 
pickles  were  presided  over  by  thrifty 
housewives.  One  of  the  most  modern 
up-to-date  departments  was  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  delicious  home-made  confec- 
tionery. The  graceful  ferns  and  fra- 
grant flowers  proved  a  wise  investment. 

The  book-stand,  where  books  and 
magazines  were  sold  at  one  cent  and 
upward,  resembled  the  familiar  ones 
seen  in  the  great  railway-stations. 

A  very  popular  feature  at  this  phi- 
lanthropic enterprise  was  a  daintily 
arrayed  doll  which  the  Hon.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  kindly  named.  For  only  ten 
cents  one  could  have  a  guess  at  the 
name  of  the  doll. 

A  substantial  lunch  was  served  each 
clay  of  the  sale  from  12  M.  to  2  p.  Mi,  and 
a  musicale  was  held  in  the  evening. 

A  good  plan  which  is  often  success- 
fully carried  out  when  the  beneficiary 
society  is  non-sectarian  is  to  have  each 
chinch  in  the  village  take  charge  of  the 
entertainment  for  one  evening.  When 
this  is  not  feasible  the  day-school  chil- 
dren could  surely  give  an  interesting 
entertainment  or  arrange  "A  National 
Evening."  Have  patriotic  addresses  and 
national  music,  with  tricolor  decora- 
tions; serve  ice-cream,  loyally  striped 
red  and  white,  on  festive  blue  china. 
Keep  the  enthusiasm  at  high  tide  and 

OHiKSO*.  ' 


SAUCES 

Properly  made,  white  sauce — which 
forms  the  foundation  of  any  number  of 
savory  sauces  for  fish,  meat,  fowls,  eggs 
and  vegetables — neither  has  a  taste  of 
raw  flour  nor  needs  straining,  but  no 
dish  shows  lack  of  skill  or  neglect  of 
details  quicker. 

Plain  White  Sauce. — A  generous  ta- 
blespoonful  of  butter  and  a  smaller  one 
of  flour  should  be  allowed  for  every 
cupful  of  liquid;  melt  the  butter,  add 
flour,  and  stir  smooth;  add  one  fourth 
of  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of 
pepper  and  one  cupful  of  white  stock 
(at  once,  not  by  degrees),  and  stir  con- 
stantly with  the  flat  of  a  spoon  until  it 
boils  smooth.  Milk,  cream  or  water 
can  be  substituted  for  the  stock. 

Egg  Sauce. — Make  plain  white  sauce, 
substituting  water  for  stock,  and  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  finely  minced  pars- 
ley. When  it  has  boiled  two  minutes 
remove  from  the  fire  and  immediately 
stir  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  lemon- 
juice,  the  yolk  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs 
chopped  fine,  and  the  whites  of  some 
cut  in  rings. 

Bechamel  Sauce. — Make  white  sauce, 
substituting  one  half  cupful  of  cream 
for  one  half  the  white  "stock;  when 
boiled  remove  from  the  fire  and  at 
once  stir  in  the  beaten  yolk  of  one 
egg,  and  when  evenly  mixed  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice. 

Mushroom  Sauce. — Make  white  sauce 
with  white  stock,  and  when  it  boils 
smooth  add  one  cupful  of  mushrooms 
cut  into  small  pieces;  heat  through  and 
serve  at  once. 

Celery'  Sauce. — Boil  tender  and  press 
through  a  colander  enough  celery  to 
make  one  half  cupful  of  pulp;  make 
white  sauce  with  white  stock,  and 
when  it  boils  add  the  celery-pulp  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  minced  celery- 
tips.    This  is  delicious  with  chicken. 

Onion  Sauce. — Make  white  sauce  with 
stock  and  cream,  seasoning  with  salt, 
one  half  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  a 
dash  of  cayenne.  Boil  one  large  onion 
and  press  through  a  colander,  add  to 
the  boiling  sauce,  and  serve  at  once. 

Horse-radish  Sauce. — Make  white 
sauce  with  stock  and  cream,  flavor 
with  one  half  teaspoonful  each  of 
onion-juice  and  sugar,  and  when  it  boils 
add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  parsley, 
grated  horse-radish  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  lemon-juice  or  vinegar. 
Especially  good  with  beef. 

Curry  Sauce. — Make  plain  white 
sauce  with  stock,  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  onion-juice,  and  when  it  boils  stir 
in  one  tablespoonful  of  curry-powder 
dissolved  in  a  little  water. 

Mustard  Sauce. — To  one  cupful  of 
white  sauce  made  with  stock  add  a  dash 
of  cayenne  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
made  mustard.  Serve  with  corned  beef. 

Katherine  B.  Johnson. 
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THIS  AND  THAT  ABOUT  FROSTING 

Dark-red  coloring  for  cakes  and 
fruits  can  be  made  in  the  following 
manner:  Take  eight  grains  of  cream 
of  tartar  finely  powdered,  and  ten 
grains  of  cochineal;  add  to  this  a  piece 
of  alum  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and 
boil  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  soft 
water  in  a  granite  pan  for  fifteen  min- 
utes; then  strain  through  cheese-cloth, 
put  into  a  bottle,  and  keep  tightly 
corked.  If  you  wish  to  keep  it  any 
length  of  time  put  in  a  little  alcohol. 

Pink  Coloring. — Strawberry  or  cran- 
berry juice  makes  the  best  pink  color- 
ing. When  you  cannot  get  them,  buy 
two  cents'  worth  of  cochineal,  pu  t  it 
into  one  half  teacupful  of  alcohol,  let 
stand  twenty  minutes,  strain  throiagh 
cheese-cloth,  put  into  a  bottle,  and  c  ork 
tightly. 

Cream  Frosting. — Take  one  half  pint 
of  sweet,  thick  cream  'Whipped,  sweet- 
ened and  flavored  with  vanilla,  and 
spread  this  between  the  cakes  and  on 
the  top.  This  is  delicious.  A  little 
pink  coloring  adds  to  the  beauty. 

Frosting  without  Eggs. — Mix  thor- 
oughly with  cold  water  sufficient  con- 
fectioner's sugar  so  that  it  will  spread 
nicely,  and  flavor  to  taste.  Spread  on 
the  cake  while  warm  (not  hot).  Be  sure 
to  always  use  confectioner's  sugar,  as 
that  is  better  than  granulated  or  pul- 
verized. No  eggs  are  necessary.  You 
can  also  mix  this  frosting  with  cocoa- 
nut,  chocolate,  lemon,  etc.,  in  making 
layer-cakes.  ELLArBARmLETT.iSiraiMQSiS.. 


DAVID  HARUM  ILLUSTRATED 

David  Harum 

A  Story  of  American  Life.  By  Edward  Notes 
Westcott.  Illustrated  edition,  entirely  reset. 
With  some  seventy  lull-page  and  text  pictures  by 
B.  West  Clinedinst,  and  other  text  designs  by  C. 
D.  Farrand,  and  a  Biography  of  the  Author  by 
Forbes  Heermans.   12mo.   Gilt  top,  uncut,  g2.00. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE  printed  in  tints,  with  copper- 
plate photogravures,  large  paper,  uncut,  8vo., 
JjSlO.OO  net. 

In  response  to  the  many  inquiries  which  have 
shown  a  general  desire  for  an  illustrated  edition  of 
"David  Harum,"  the  Messrs.  Appleton  have  fortu- 
nately been  able  to  arrange  with  the  distinguished 
artist,  Mr.  B.  West  Clinedinst,  N.A.,  who  has  been 
peculiarly  interested  in  the  book,  and  has  accepted 
the  commission  with  an  enthusiasm  and  perfect  ap- 
preciation which  have  produced  the  happiest  and  most 
sympathetic  results.  Mr.  Clinediust's  study  of  the 
character  and  his  rendering  of  types  show  a  compre- 
hension of  Mr.  Westcott's  creations  and  a  quick  sense 
of  humor  which  would  have  delighted  the  lamented 
author. 

THE 

"Christmas  Story" 

From 

David  Harum 

Crane  Edition.  Illustrated  with  pictures  of  William 
H.  Crane  in  character,  and  stage  photographs. 
With  preface  and  specially  designed  cover.  Cloth, 
75 cents;  pocketboolc  edition,  $1.00. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 
Publishers,  New  York 


"We  Were  Not  Disturbed  All  Night."1 

j-  Parents  tell  us  this  who  have  vaporized  Creso- 
lene  for  their  children  with  Whooping  Cough  or 
Croup.  The  record  of  twenty  years  shows  the 
great  curative  and  preventive  power  of  Cresolene 
for  Bronchitis,  Influenza,  Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, 
Scarlet  Fever,  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Re- 
cent tests  made  at  the  Yale  Pathological  Labora- 
tory proves  that  vaporized  Cresolene  kills  the 
germs  of  diphtheria.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
j*  with  testimonials.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
«  Vapo-CresoleneCo.,  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 

a$tru<llvuHua  Model  Violin,  Case,  fine  Bow, 
'extra  set  of  Strings,  box  of  Rosin,  Finger- 
board Chart.  A  fine  instrument  usually  sold 
at  $8.00  our  price  $3.15-  High  grade 
guitar,  beautiful  mahogany  finish,  of  sweet 
tone  with  extra  set  of  strings  and  Book  of 
Chords ;  i'ul  ly  guaranteed ,  equal  to  any  re- 
tailed at  $6.00  our  price  only  $2.90- 
AMandolin,  such  as  dealers  sell  lor  #6  our 
IJprice  only  $2.75.  A  $?  Banjo, nickel 
'plated  rim,  tor  $3.00  also  Cameras, 
i»Graphophones  and  all  kinds  of  Musical 
Instruments  shipped  direct  at  lowest 
wholesale  prices.  CO  D.  without  one  cent 
in  advance.  ORGANS  Sl  PIANOS 
of  fine  tone,  elegant  finish  and  thorough 
i  workman  ship,  sent  on  20, 30  or  60days  free 
l] trial  at  one-half  dealers  prices.  Pianos 
/f  rom  $122.75  up.  Organs  from  $21.75  up. 
A  fine  $300  Kenwood  piano  for  $150.  A  $75 
Organ  for  $30.  All  instruments  fully 
guaranteed.  Write  at  once  for  illustrated  catalog  Fit  EE 
•Cash  Buyers'  Union,1 60  W.  VanBuren  St.,B-7  Chicago 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Until  you  have  seen  and  tested  our  watch. 
We  sell  at  Factory  Price  at  One-Half  and 
less  than  what  you  have  to  pay  elsewhere. 
Our  watches  are  fitted  with  the  unequalled 
im.  17  Jeweled  Special  Limited,  or  7  jewel 
WaJtliam  or  Elgin  Movement,  known 
the  world  over  a8  the  best,  and 

WARRANTED  20  YEARS 

Case  is  hunting.solid  gold  pattern 
engraving,  extra  14-  karat  gold, 
plate;  good  enouph  for  a  railroad 
president.  Special  Offer  tor  the 
next  60  days:  Send  your  address 
and  we  will  send  watch  C.  O.  D. 
with  privilege  ot  full  examina- 
tion. Call  in  any  expert  and  if 
found  perfectly  satisfactory  and 
i  best  watch  ever  offered  for  such 
price  pay  $5.75  and  express  charg- 
otherwise  not  one  cent.  FREE  a 
$3.00  chain  for  next  30  days  with  every 
watch.  State  If  Ladies  or  Gents  watch  is  wanted,  Write  at  once  as 
we  may  not  advertise  this  wntrh  at  this  price  again.  Catalogue  free. 
Szcelsior  Watch  Co.,  246  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


THREE  MONTHS  FREE 

We  will  send  The  Omaha  Weekly  Bee,  the 
best  weekly  newspaper  and  family  magazine 
published  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to 
your  address  for  three  months,  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you,  if  you  live  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  will  send  us  a  list  of 
not  less  than  forty  names  and  addresses  of 
English-speaking  farmers  or  stock-raisers 
living  in  your  county.  The  Weekly  Bee, 
1706  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

B0Y8&QIRLS 

IMen  and  Women — Watches,  Cameras,  Air  Rifles, 
:fi>tates,  Rings,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  FREE  for 
rs^ling  20  packets  of  our  PREMIUM  FLOWER  SEEDS 
&t  10c.  each.  No  money  in  advance — Send  name 
nm&  address  and  we  mail  you  20  packets  with  pre- 
MiiiiTiim  list  and  instructions.  When  sold  send  us 
the:S2.00  and  we  will  forward  the  premium  you  select.  Don't 
missihis  grand  opportunity.  Write  for  outfit  to-day.  Address, 
WESTERN  SEED  MOUSE,  ?  Hill  St.,  May  wood,IU. 
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Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Loto,  Transparent,  Es- 
cort &  Acquaintance  Cards,  Now  Puizlcs, 


New  Games,  Premium  Articles,  4c.  Finest 

CARDS 


8amplo  Book  of  Visiting  &.  Hidden  Name 
Cards,  Bicccat  Catalopue.  Send  2o  stamp 
for  »1L  OHIO  CARD  CO..  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


SFS  ECZEMA  CURE  $1  -"E?  samsle  -Bile-d  - 


Coe  ('hem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


1  SJElSSS.^  Thompson's  £ye„Water 
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December  15,  1900 


THE  CATTLE  TRADE  IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  Young,  British  vice-consul 
in  Kansas,  in  a  report  recently 
issued  on  the  great  cattle  trade 
of  that  state  says  that  under 
Kansas  for  this  purpose  must  be  in- 
cluded Oklahoma,  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas,  and  other  districts,  the  cattle 
being  moved  from  one  to  the  other  to 
suit  changing  conditions,  so  that  the 
same  cattle  are  at  one  time  running  on 
the  open  ranges  of  New  Mexico,  and  at 
another  fed  in  the  maize  and  Indian- 
corn  fields  in  eastern  Kansas.  The  re- 
gion has  three  sections  from  the  point 
of  view  of  cattle-rearing:  One,  like  east- 
ern Kansas,  which  is  rich,  well  watered, 
with  an  abundant  rainfall,  and  ample 
crops  of  Indian  corn  for  feeding.  Here 
the  blue-grass  of  Kentucky,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fresh  sweet  grass  of 
England,  has  been  introduced.  The 
second,  of  which  central  Kansas  is  typ- 
ical, has  an  uncertain  rainfall,  valuable 
feeding-crops  along  the  stream,  and 
none  which  can  be  relied  on  in  the 
upland  districts,  where,  however,  a  val- 
uable grazing-grass,  known  as  blue-stem, 
is  produced,  which,  with  the  hard  qual- 
ity of  the  water  arising  from  the  lime- 
stone in  the  district,  causes  a  hardiness 
of  growth,  enlarging  and  strengthening 
the  frame  and  putting  the  cattle  in  ex- 
cellent condition  for  fattening  for  the 
market.  The  third  area  includes  land 
which  is  valueless  for  anything  but 
grazing,  rarely  producing  anything  but 
grasses,  especially  a  variety  known  as 
buffalo-grass. 

The  amount  of  grazing  in  each  dis- 
trict varies  widely;  in  the  arid  regions 
of  New  Mexico  it  is  not  safe  to  allow 
less  than  eighty  acres  to  each  animal, 
although  in  a  very  wet  season  good 
grazing  may  be  obtained.  In  the  Pan- 
handle district  of  Texas  ten  to  fifteen 
acres  are  usually  enough,  while  in  the 
blue-stem  country  three  or  four  acres 
a  head  are  sufficient.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  statistics  of  the  trade,  as  the 
cattle  are  moved  about  so  much,  fre- 
quently changing  hands  by  the  way; 
but  a  large  part,  of  all  the  produce  of 
the  state  is  devoted  to  feeding  cattle. 
The  tendency  all  over  the  Western 
states  of  late  years  has  been  to  imrrrove 
the  breed  to  the  very  highest  point,  the 
increase  in  the  meat  yielded  by  each 
animal  compensating  for  the  initial 
expense.  The  most  popular  breed  at 
present  is  the  Hereford,  while  the  Slort- 
horns  and  Polled  Angus  are  also  favor- 
ites. The  breeding  of  registered  bulls 
has  now  become  a  recognize!  branch 
of  the  industry.  Indian  corn  is  the 
great  staple  grain  food,  and  most  farm- 
ers prefer  to  keep  it  for  feeding  to 
selling  it.  When  the  crop  is  ready  Ihey 
buy  cattle,  usually  three-year-olds,  bor- 
rowing the  money  for  the  purpose.  The 
Indian  corn  and  other  crops  are  then 
given  to  the  cattle,  which  are  sold 
when  ready  for  the  market.  Scientific 
feeding  now  receives  much  attention, 
and  the  increasing  growth  of  alfalfa, 
to  supplement  the  Indian  corn,  is  a 
boon  to  the  cattle  industry.  Kafir- 
corn,  sorghum,  soy-beans,  clover,  millet, 
etc.,  are  also  used.  The  chief  market  is 
Kansas  City,  where  cattle  are  sent  fresh 
from  the  grass  and  also  full  fed  for  kill- 
ing. The  grass-fed  cattle  are  bought  by 
farmers  or  feeders,  who  send  them  out 
for  fattening  and  bring  them  back  when 
ready.  The  arrangements  of  the  yards 
are  excellent  for  feeding  and  watering 
the  cattle,  as  well  as  to  enable  buyers 
to  examine  them  easily,  and  also  for 
their  speedy  reception  and  removal.  On 
the  whole  the  vice-consul  thinks  the 
whole  of  the  southwestern  parts  of  the 
United  States  specially  suited  for  the 
cattle  industry.  "In  the  western  por- 
tions excellent  grazing  is  afforded  in  a 
country  of  little  value  for  agriculture, 
while  in  the  country  tributary  to  Kan- 
sas City  there  is  also  abundant  agricul- 
tural land  largely  used  for  the  growth 
of  crops  consumed  in  cattle-feeding, 
while  the  facilities  afforded  by  Kansas* 
City  as  a  market  for  mature  cattle  for 
beef  are  unexcelled,  and  everything  is 
arranged  to  accommodate  the  cattle- 
men who  operate  an  industry  of  so  vast 
an  importance  to  the  whole  district." — 
Farm  and  Home  (London). 


IRRIGATION  FOR  THE  EAST 

The  office  of  experiment  stations  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  issued  Bulletin  No.  87,  enti- 
tled "Irrigation  in  New  Jersey."  It  was 
prepared  by  Professor  E.  B.  Voorhees, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
and  describes  his  experiments  in  irriga- 
tion for  the  season  of  1899.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  necessity  for 
irrigation  in  the  United  States  exists 
only  in  the  region  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver,  but  repeated  crop  failures 
in  the  East  and  successful  farming  in 
the  West  have  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  controlling  the  moisture 
of  soils  rather  than  accepting  the  con- 
ditions as  they  exist.  Professor  Voor- 
hees estimates  the  loss  to  the  hay  crop 
of  New  Jersey  from  the  drought  in 
May  and  early  June,  1S99,  at  $1,500,000, 
while  small  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
even  more  seriously  affected  than  the 
grasses.  The  records  kept  by  him  at 
the  experiment  station  show  that  "in 
1897  and  1898,  years  of  abundant  rain- 
fall in  April  and  May,  the  yield  of  hay 
averaged  2.65  tons  an  acre.  In  1899  it  was 
but  a  fraction  over  1  ton,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  rainfall  in  April  and  May, 
at  the  low  price  of  $10  a  ton,  a  loss  for 
the  twenty-five  acres  of  over  $400.  The 
yield  of  crimson  clover  forage  for  1897 
and  1898  was  8.5  tons  an  acre;  in  1899 
the  yield  was  but  5  tons,  or  in  a  good 
year  the  yield  was  seventy  per  cent 
greater.  The  deficiency  in  the  rainfall 
at  the  critical  period  was  alone  respon- 
sible for  this  difference  in  yield.  Oat 
and  pea  forage  in  1897,  and  the  early 
seeding  of  1898,  averaged  6  tons  an  acre; 
in  1899  the  yield  was  but  3.3  tons  an 
acre." 

To  show  the  frequency  of  such 
droughts  as  that  of  1899  the  bulletin 
cites  the  rainfall  records  of  Philadel- 
phia: "The  rainfall  records  in  Phil- 
adelphia from  1825  to  1S95  (seventy 
years)  show  that  in  eighty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  years  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  over  one  inch  for  one  month,  or  that 
in  sixty-two  years  out  of  the  seventy 
there  was  one  month  in  the  growing 
season  from  April  to  August  in  which 
such  a  marked  deficiency  occurred  as  to 
cause  a  serious  shortage  of  crop,  and 
that  for  the  same  period  there  were 
thirty-nine  years  in  which  the  deficien- 
cy extended  throughout  two  months, 
while  in  twenty-one  years  it  extended 
throughout  three  months;  or  in  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  years  included  in  this 
record  there  were  three  months  during 
the  growing  period  in  which  the  aver- 
age rainfall  was  deficient  one  inch  or 
more.  It  is  thus  observed  that  a  wide 
series  of  crops  would  be  likely  to  suffer 
in  more  than  one  half  of  the  years  for 
which  the  record  is  available,  while 
a  still  larger  number  would  suffer  in 
nearly  one  third  of  the  years,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  a  slight 
deficiency  in  one  month  may  result  in 
serious  reduction  in  yield,  and  conse- 
quent loss  if  it  occurs  at  a  time  when 
the  crop  is  making  its  largest  develop- 
ment." 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Voorhees  and  reported  in  this 
bulletin  were  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  irrigation  during  these 
short  periods  of  drought  would  result 
in  sufficient  increase  of.  yield  to  pay 
for  the  works  necessary  to  obtain  the 
supply  of  water.  The  tests  were  made 
on  small  fruits. 

The  yields  of  the  irrigated  plats  over 
and  above  those  not  irrigated  were  as 
follows:  Blackberries,  1,038  quarts  an 
acre,  worth  $93.42;  raspberries,  329 
quarts  an  acre,  worth  $32.90;  currants, 
852  quarts  an  acre,  worth  $S5.20.  The 
increase  in  yield  would  not  be  so 
marked  every  year  as  in  1899,  as  the 
drought  of  that  year  was  exceptional. 

The  bulletin  contains  detailed  de- 
scriptions and  statements  of  cost  for  a 
number  of  small  irrigation-plants  in 
New  Jersey.  All  of  these  are  pumping- 
plants.  The  cost  of  plants  large  enough 
to  supply  ten  acres  of  small  fruits  and 
garden  crops  has  varied  from  $230  to 
$500. 

So  far  as  climatic  conditions  are  con- 
cerned New  Jersey  may  be  considered 
typical  of  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States.  Judging  from  the  re- 
sults reported  in  this  bulletin  there  is 
no  question  but  that  irrigation  for 
fruits  and  market-gardens  is  a  prof- 
itable undertaking. 


THE  FERTILITY  PROBLEM 

Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  author  of  one 
of  the  very  best  text-books  dealing 
with  soil  fertility,  addressing  his  old 
neighbors  at  the  Gedminster  Institute, 
urged  That  they  look  first  to  the  nat- 
ural strength  of  the  land  and  to  -farm 
manures  for  plant-food.  In  general 
farming  on  a  naturally  strong  soil 
he  believes  that  commercial  fertilizers 
should  not  be  needed  in  any  large 
amount.  He  placed  the  emphasis  on 
nitrogen-gathering  crops,  saving  of 
manures,  tillage  and  keeping  the 
ground  covered.  In  nine  tenths  of  all 
clover  failures  he  believes  the  cause 
may  be  found  in  absence  of  living  or- 
ganisms favorable  to  clover.  This  is 
due  very  often  to  too  much  acid  in  the 
soil,  and  lime  is  the  corrective.  Some 
lime,  he  thinks,  should  be  added  occa- 
sionally to  nearly  all  soils. 

Lime  is  rarely  needed  as  food,  the 
Professor  says,  but  it  improves  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  cor- 
rects acidity  and  favors  the  right  kind 
of  organisms.  The  soil  is  full  of  life, 
and  fertility  is  secured  through  their 
agency.  Cow-peas  he  values  highly; 
likewise  crimson  clover  for  New  Jersey. 
On  the  college  farm  it  is  sown  in  the 
corn,  and  plowed  under  in  the  spring 
for  another  corn  crop.  Each  year  the 
.yield  of  corn  on  this  field  increases.  He 
is  adding  organic  matter  that  is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and  the  corn  each  year  must 
surpass  the  previous  year,  if  the  season 
is  not  distinctly  unfavorable,  till  the 
point  is  reached  that  no  addition  of 
humus  is  required. 

Keep  the  ground  covered;  keep  some 
crop  growing;  make  the  soil  sweet  by 
underdrainage  and  lime;  save  all  the 
manure  and  apply  quickly;  make  the 
soil  fine,  so  that  fertility  may  be  un- 
locked, and  depend  upon  commercial 
fertilizers  in  special  conditions  actually 
demanding  them — this  was  the  teaching 
of  New*  Jersey's  great  authority  on  soil 
fertility. — Alva  Agee,  in  National  Stock- 
man and  Farmer. 
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CENSUS  FARMING  FIGURES 

The  last  census  shows  that  the  far 
Western  states  have  stopped  their  rapid 
growth  in  population.  Just  after  the 
Civil  War  many  of  the  old  soldiers  from 
both  armies  went  West  after  new- 
homes.  The  railroads  helped  this  move- 
ment along,  and  the  country  west  of 
the  Missouri  gained  so  fast  that  some 
of  the  wisest  men  in  America  were 
deceived.  They  really  thought  that  the 
new  West  would  soon  overshadow  both 
the  old  North  and  the  old  South.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  roving,  adventurous 
element  among  the  New  England  peo- 
ple pushed  on  for  the  new  country. 
Millions  of  dollars,  representing  the 
savings  of  the  common  people,  followed 
them  for  investment.  Up  to  ten  years 
ago  the  growth  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion was  tremendous.  Now  the  tide 
seems  to  have  turned,  for  during  the 
past  ten  years  the  northeastern  states 
have  gained  much  faster  than  the  West. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  growth 
has  been  made  chiefly  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns  and  cities.  The  figures 
show  that  the  agricultural  sections  of 
the  East  are  also  making  a  larger  gain 
than  the  section  of  the  Far  West  where 
farming  is  the  chief  business.  Many 
agricultural  counties  in  New  York  and 
New  England  which  showed  a  loss  in 
population  at  the  census  of  1S90  now 
show  a  gain.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
the  "Rural  New-Yorker"  has  steadily 
maintained  that  after  the  great  waves 
of  the  "boom"  in  Western  farm-lands 
had  settled  to  the  calm  level  of  practi- 
cal business  the  advantages  of  a  well- 
conducted  Eastern  farm  would  be  more 
apparent  than  ever.  We  have  full  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  Eastern  farm. 
There  is  more  money  to  be  made  and 
more  good  to  be  done  in  draining  the 
swamps  and  low  places  east  of  the 
Mississippi  than  in  spending  vast  sums 
to  irrigate  the  arid  plains.  That  is  a 
work  that  may  well  be  left  to  our 
sriand children. — Rural  New-Yorker. 


Dehorned  Cattle  are  more  peace- 
able, easier  to  fatten,  more  contented, 
and  can  be  cared  for  easier  than  cattle 
with  horns.  While  the  operation  may 
be  painful,  it  is  not  so  cruel  as  allowing 
large  cattle  with  horns  to  harass  the 
smaller  animals. — Farm  Journal. 


The  New 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 

Why  ?  Because 

1st — Yon  will  save  80  to  60  per 
cent,  in  actual  feeding  cost  by 
cutting  or  shredding  all  dry  fodder 
fed  to  stock. 

2nd— Yon  iecure  equal  ratio  of 
gain  in  dairy  products. 

Our  Cutters  have  patent  Auto- 
matic Self  Feed,  also  Corn 
Shredding  and  Snapping  or 
H  u  eking  At  t  achments  and 
solve  at  once  the  problem  of 
corn  field  economy.  Booklets 
**SIlo  Sense,"  catalogues  and  in- 
troduction prices  free  to  any  one 
naming  this  paper. 

Our  Adjustable  Wind]  Car- 
rier will  he  supplied  on  all  ma- 
chines if  desired.  Elevates  any 
quantity,  any  distance*  any 
direction.  BEST  Silo  Cutter 
on  earth. 


Pays  as 
Big  for 

Dry 
Fodder 
Cutting 
as  for 
Silo  work 

Wo  also 
manufacture 
Grinding  Mill*, 
Ear  Corn 
Crushers, 
Drag  d  Circular 
Saw  Machines, 
Root  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers, 

Powers 
for  Operating. 


Sola 

Haker^j|g^Fsmalley  Mfg.  Co. 

Branch**     Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Sew  York,  8.  T.  Chicago,  III. 


COUNT  NOSES 


|  Take  the  verdict  of  year  live  stock,  and  wo  ven- 
ture that  it  is  overwhelmingly/ 
in  favor  of  ground  feed. 

Scientific  Grinding  Mills 

I  will  make  more  feed  and  better  feed  from  the  I 
1  same  amount  of  grain.  They  save  time,  money 
and  feed.  Numerous  kinds— both  sweep  and  J 
power.  Crush  and  grind  ear  corn  and  all  grains 
separate  or  mixed.  Send  for  catalog  50  before  j 
vou  buy.  We  mail  it  free. 
'  THE  F00S  MANFG.  CO..  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ONCE 

MB  tB  often  enor. 

a  w, 


IN  A  LIFE  TIME 

Is  often  enough  to  do  some  things.    It  is  often  enough  to  buy 
a  wagon  if  you  buy  the  right  kind.  Toe 


ELECTRIC  1  WAGON 

lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First  the  life  of  a  wngos 
depends  opon  the  wheels.  This  one  is  equipped  with  oar  Electric 
Steel  Wheels,  with  straight  or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires. 
Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches.  It  lasts  because  tires  can't 

fet  loose,  no  re-setting,  hubs  can't  crack  or  spokes  becom*  loose, 
elloes  can't  rot.  swell  or  dry  oo  t.   Angle  steel  hounds. 

THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USE. 

Don't  buy  a  wagon  until  yon  get  oar  free  book*  "Farm  Savings.*' 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Bex  »K   tjuincr.  Ills- 

A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  USING  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

One  man  can  saw  more 

wood  with  it  than  two 
in  any  other  way  and 
doit  easier.  9  CORDS 
IN  1 0  HOURS.  Saws 
any  wood  on  any 
ground.  Baws  trees 
down.  Catalog  free. 

First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St,  Chicago.  Ill 


Banner  Root 
Cutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  for  feedinglive 
stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  5 
sizes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

Ypsilanll,  Mich. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 


ESS 


FENCE! 


Horse  -High 
Bull-Strong 

PIg-TlgMmmmm 

Over  100  Styles,  plain  and  ornamental. 
Build  it  yourself  at  the  actual  whole- 
sale cost  of  the  wire.   Don't  miss  this 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  convince 
yourself  how  easily  and  cheaply  it  can 
be  done  with  a  Duplex  Machine. 
K1TSELMAK  BEOS.  Bol  878   Mantle,  Ind. 


mm 


EC  fcinCI  STRONGEST 
r  t  N  U 1 1  MADE.  Bun- 
•  strong.  Chicken- 

tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  wholesale 
Prices.    Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Bos  18.         Wioeheater,  Indiana,  V.  8.  A. 


2,000  Ferrets  for  Sale 

Small,  medium  and  large.  New 
Price  List  Free.  N.  A.  KNAP**, 
Rochester,    Lorain  Co.,   Oh  in. 


I  Can  Sell  YourFarm 

or  country  property  no  matter  where  located.  Send 
description  and  selling  price,  and  learn  my  success- 
ful plan.  W.  M.  Ostrander.  1215  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

flood  land :  neighbors,  schools  and  churches  convenient. 
Mild,  healthy  climate.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write 

for  free  catalogue.  K.  R.  CHAFFIN  A.  CO.  (Inc.),  Richmond,  Va. 

AKI  K  Muley  high-grade  Hereford  cattle  of 

ff  All  1  Ell  any  ase  or  sex.   Address  AMERICAN 

POLLED  HEREFORD  CATTLE  CLDB,  Dux  JSJ,  Dis  Moines,  Iowa. 


ICE=PL0WS* 


♦  16.50:  also  ice-tools. 
Write  for  discounts 
.Pray.  No. Clove.  N.  Y. 


D  A  TCWT  secured  or  money  oil  returned.  Exam.  Free. 
I  A  I  EN  1  COLLAHEB  &  CO.,  1040  F.  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

1~»  4  llf  CC1  O  a?  1  Pa>'  highest  prices.  Write  for  Price  List. 
KAft    rUKi  J-  I.  GLEED,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


USCEMBSB  IS,  iSOO 
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FARM  SELECTIONS. 


PUZZLED  THE  GERMAN 

A FIRM  of  agricultural  -  machine 
makers  in  Ariterica  recently 
issued  some  new  show-cards 
representing  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty, in  scanty  attire,  driving  a  mow- 
ing-machine drawn  by  Bengal  tigers. 
They  sent  a  large  number  of  them  to 
their  Berlin  agent;  but  advertising  art 
had  no  charms  for  that  gentleman,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  amusing  let- 
ter of  protest  which  he  addressed  to 
his  employers: 

"The  picture  of  your  admirable  ma- 
chines, of  which  I  the  receipt  of  ten 
thousand  acknowledge,  is  not  useful  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  of  much  regret 
to  me  that  I  request  to  return  them 
permission.  The  women  of  our  coun- 
try, when  by  circumstances  to  do  agri- 
cultural work  compelled,  do  hot  dress 
as  your  picture  shows  is  the  custom 
in  your  wonderful  country,  and  would 
not,  deem  such  garments  with  modesty 
to  consist.  Also  we  do  not  tigers  for 
draft  purposes  cultivate,  they  not  being 
to  the  country  native,  nor  in  our  expe- 
rience for  such  work  well  suited.  I 
have  to  my  customers  explained  with 
earnestness  that  your  picture  is  a  sinn- 
bild  (allegory),  and  does  not  mean  that 
yojir  admirable  machine  should  be  op- 
erated by  women  too  little  clothed;  nor 
is  it  necessary  that  the  place  of  horses 
shall  by  animals  from  the  Zoologischer 
Garten  be  taken.  I  cannot  use  them  as 
you  instruct,  and  ydur  further  advices 
respectfully  await." — London  Agricul- 
tural Engineer. 
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BROAD  MEANING  OF  THE  WORD  "JERSEY" 

The  use  of  the  word  "Jersey"  on 
milk^vvagons  no  longer  occasions  any 
remark.  It  has  become  so  general  that 
"Jersey"  is  commonly  accepted  as  a 
synonym  for  "quality."  So  that  the 
little  .deception  in  its  use  on  Holstein 
milk-wagons  ma5T  be  Condoned  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  used  only  figuratively. 
'The  Is^esjfc  manner  of  emphasizing  the 
riehne$*  $f  tfie  product  of  acectain  local 
creamery  and  confectionery  we  notice 
in  Indianapolis  papers.  This  firm  has 
reproduced  from  prints  in  the  "Jersey 
Bulletin"  the  likeness  of  noted  cows, 
and.  labeled  them  with  signs,  reading, 
"Try  our  butter-scotch,"  etc.  Among 
the  cows  so  reproduced  we  notice  Mary 
Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  and  Golden  Lad's 
Jeannette. 

Another  example  of  the  ends  to 
which  the  word  "Jersey"  is  appropri- 
ated is  thus  related  in  "Puck:" 

"Paw,"  asks  little  Zimmie,  who  has  an 
inquiring  mind,  "what  is  a  Jersey  cow? 
I  never  saw  one,  did  I?" 

"Guess  not,"  replied  Farmer  Haw- 
buck. "A  Jersey  cow,  Zimmie,  is  any 
land  of  a  cow  that  gits  killed  by  the 
cars." 

Almost  any  railroad  attorney  will 
corroborate  Brother  Hawbuck's  view. 
The  predisposition  of  "Jersey  cows"  to 
get  on  the  tracks  has  been  a  subject 
of  deep  study  by  these  men. — Jersey 
Bulletin. 
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CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Eph  Ruth.  Poneto,  Ind.  Booklet,  American 
Belgian-hare  Culture.    Price  25  cents. 

F.  E.  Meyers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  Ohio.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  pumps  and  hay-tools. 

Mica  Crystal  Co.,  Concord,  N.  H.  Descrip- 
tive circular  of  Mica  crystal  grit  for  poultry. 

L.  C.  Bliss  &  Co.,  109  Summer  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  celebrated 
Regal  shoe. 

G.  L.  Taber,  Glen  St.  Mary,  Ela.  Hand- 
somely illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Glen  St. 
Mary  nurseries. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Sterling,  111.  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  Keystone  corn-huskor  and 
fodder-shredder. 

Humphrey  &  Sons,  Joliet,  111.  Illustrated 
booklet  describing  the  Humphrey  green  bone 

nd  vegetable  cutter. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Tremont  Building,  Bos- 
on, Mass.   "Sang,"  or  Ginseng,  and  cultural 

irections.   Price  10  cents. 

Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  Illus- 
trated circular  describing  the  new  Australian 
"Crimson  Winter"  rhubarb. 

William  Clove's  Sons,  Rising  Sun,  Ind.  De- 
scriptive circular  of  the  Dixie  Pea  Harvester, 
a  machine  for  harvesting  cow-peas. 

The  Marlin  Eire  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Illustrated  price  list  of  Marlin  re- 
peating-rirles.  carbines,  muskets,  shot-guns, 
ammunition,  reloading-tools,  etc. 


THE  MANURE  QUESTION 

,  A  Manure- yard.  —  After  arranging 
the  stables  so  as  to  save  all  the  liquid 
,  and  solid  excrement,  we  next  want  to 
make  a  proper  manure  or  barn  yard  in 
which  to  keep  the  manure  until  needed 
to  feed  some  crop.  A  roof  is  a  necessity 
over  a  manure-heap.  It  is  also  well  to 
see  to  the  bottom.  A  puddled  clay  floor 
is  very  good,  and  with  a  roof  over  it,  so 
no  liquid  can  get  on  it  but  the  liquid 
manure,  we  can  very  readily  save  all, 
especially  if  we  use  bedding  or  absor- 
bents freely.  A  roof  over  the  barn-yard 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time. 
It  serves  other  purposes  besides  saving 
the  manure,  making  an  excellent  shel- 
ter for  the  cattle,  protection  in  winter 
and  shade  in  summer.  I  have  simply  a 
shed  roof  against  the  barn  closed  up 
on  three  sides  and  open  to  the  south, 
where  the  winter-afternoon  sun  has 
full  advantage  and  all  the  cold  north- 
ern and  western  wind-storms  are  cut 
off.  The  cover  should  be  large  enough 
so  the  manure  can  be  spread  out  flat 
and  the  cattle  allowed  to  tramp  it  solid, 
because  the  more  solid  it  is  the  better 
the  air  is  excluded  and  the  slower  and 
more  uniform  will  be  the  fermentation 
and  the  more  valuable  the  manure  when 
applied.  The  manure  from  different 
animals  should  be  well  mixed;  that  is, 
spread  out  in  thin  layers  over  the  en- 
tire heap.  Where  plenty  of  bedding  is 
used,  all  the  liquid  that  drains  to  the 
end  of  the  stable  gutters  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  heap,  and  that  will 
generally  furnish  enough  moisture  to 
completely  rot  the  absorbents,  and  in  a 
few  months  form  a  uniform  mass  of 
fertilizing  material  worth  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  or  more  a  ton;  and  it 
does  not  hold  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
rain-water,  compelling  us  to  haul  loads 
and  loads  of  useless  water,  to  "irrigate 
our  fields  with  a  manure-fork,"  as  is 
always  the  case  in  the  open  yard. 

The  Manure-spreader. — After  years 
of  practical  experience  I  find  that  the 
manure-spreader  is  an  indispensable 
implement  on  the  farm  where  much 
manure  has  to  be  handled.  With  it  two 
men  with  two  horses  will  handle  twenty 
to  thirty  tons  a  day,  and  distribute  it 
so  regularly  and  completely  that  every 
plant  will  get  its  share  of  the  plant- 
food.  The  manure-spreader  is  one  of 
the  best-paying  implements  I  have  on 
the  farm.  If  well  cared  for,  sheltered, 
oiled  and  kept  in  good  running  trim 
it  will  do  satisfactory  work  in  any 
manure.  It  is  a  very  good  practice  to 
apply  the  manure  as  a  top  dressing 
whenever  practicable.  I  use  the  short, 
or  three-3rear,  rotation — first  year  corn, 
second  year  wheat,  third  year  clover. 
On  the  wheat  and  clover  I  use  the  ma- 
nure as  a  top  dressing  entirely.  For 
the  corn  I  plow  the  manure  in,  not 
under,  as  is  too  often  done.  In  the 
orchard,  on  the  small  fruit  and  some 
other  crops  I  prefer  it  as  a  top  dress- 
ing.— L.  W.  Lightly,  in  National  Stock- 
man and  Farmer. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HERD 

A  most  instructive  illustration  of  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  "breeding 
with  a  purpose"  is  afforded  by  the  milk 
records  of  the  herd  of  dairy-cows  kept 
in  connection  with  Cornell  University. 
Starting  close  onto  thirty  years  ago 
with  a  herd  of  about  twenty  cows, 
which  were  only  capable  of  producing 
an  average  of  about  twenty-four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  milk  in  the  year,  an 
effort  was  made  to  so  cross  and  select 
these  animals  and  their  progeny  as  to 
improve  their  milk-producing  capacities 
from  year  to  year.  A  beginning  was 
made  by  using  bulls  of  well-known 
milking  strains,  and  little  by  little  the 
milking  capabilities  of  the  cows  were 
steadily  improved,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  record  of  the  twenty  odd  cows 
kept  in  the  herd  (all  of  them  descen- 
dants of  the  original  twenty,  which  only 
averaged  twenty-four  hundred  pounds 
of  milk)  works  out  to  close  on  sixty- 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum!  All 
this  was  accomplished  by  the  combined 
results  of  crossing  with  bulls  of  good 
milking  strains  and  the  careful  selec- 
tion for  breeding  purposes  of  animals 
whose  dams  had  specially  distinguished 
themselves  as  milkers.  What  has  been 
done  here  is  capable  of  achievement  by 
every  farmer  who  lays  his  mind  down 
to  that  end  and  operates  accordingly. — 
Hoard's  Dairyman. 
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*  GROWING  ALSIKE  CLOVER 

There  has  been  several  articles?  lately 
in  "Gleanings"  on  Alsike  clover.  I  have' 
been  familiar  with  this  plant  several 
years,  and  will  give  you  my  experience 
with  it  both  as  a  farmer  and  bee- 
keeper. It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
clovers,  thrives  on  almost  any  soil,  but 
gives  better  results  in  soils  containing 
some  clay  than  in  soils  that  are  more 
of  a  sandy  nature.  It  makes  quite,  a 
luxuriant  growth  in  land  too  wet  to 
grow  red  clover  at  all.  The  roots  olo 
not  heave  out  of  the  ground  in  spring-, 
as  other  clovers  often  do;  therefore,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  winter-kill  in 
our  locality,  while  last  winter  fully 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  red  clover  here 
was  killed.  Some  fields  near  me  were 
sown  two  years  ago  with  red  and  Alsike 
mixed,  half  of  each;  but  now  very  few 
plants  of  the  red  clover  are  to  be  found 
in  those  fields,  while  the  Alsike  still 
flourishes  as  though  it  were  a  native 
of  the  soil. 

For  sowing  with  timothy  it  cannot 
be  equaled  by  any  other  variety.  This 
combination  makes  as  heavy  a  hay  crop 
as  any;  but  the  advantage  of  the  Alsike 
is  it  is  as  easily  cured  as  the  timothy, 
and  retains  its  beautiful  bright  g-reen 
color  in  the  hay,  which  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  in  the  red  varieties.  It 
remains  green  and  succulent  for  a  long 
time  after  the  seed  has  fully  matured, 
so  it  does  not  require  harvesting  "just 
at  the  right  time,"  as  is  the  case  with 
other  varieties. 

As  to  the  feeding  value,  I  think  it  su- 
perior to  any  other  kind,  and  my  neigh- 
bors all  agree  with  me  on  this  point. 
The  stalks  not  being-  coarse  and  woody 
it  is  eaten  absolutely  clean  by  all  kinds 
of  stock,  there  being  no  waste. 

Some  farmers  claim  it  does  not  make 
as  good  an  after-growth  as  the  red  dur- 
ing dry  seasons,  but  I  can  see  no  great 
difference  in  this  respect.  The  dairy- 
farmers  in  some  parts  of  this  state  pre- 
fer to  mix  the  seed  in  equal  portions, 
claiming  that  they  get  the  best  results 
in  this  way. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  in  spring 
grain.  This  gives  best  results  in  our 
part  of  the  state  with  all  varieties  of 
clover.  Good  catches  are  also  usually 
had  by  sowing  on  winter  rye  or  wheat 
in  early  spring  before  the  frost  is  all 
out.  We  also  sometimes  sow  on  old 
timothy  meadows  with  good  results  in- 
early  spring. 

Mixed  with  timothy,  four  pounds  an. 
acre  of  the  Alsike  is  sufficient;  Alsike 
alone,  six  to  eight  pounds  an  acre,  or 
about  half  the  amount  usually  sown  of 
other  kinds.  I  have  four  acres  that 
were  sown  two  years  ago,  six  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  the  clover  now  stands 
a  little  thicker  on  the  ground  than  I 
like  to  have  it. 

Those  who  will  sow  red  clover  should 
always  mix  some  Alsike  with  it.  The 
Alsike,  being  more  hardy,  occupies  the 
spaces  where  the  red  fails  to  grow. 
When  we  sow  with  timothy  we  sow  two 
quarts  of  Alsike  and  six  quarts  of  tim- 
othy an  acre. 

Last  season,  up  to  June  27th,  we  had 
the  worst  drought  ever  known  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  Under  these  unfa- 
vorable conditions  the  Alsike  made  the 
best  and  largest  hay  crop  of  all  our 
grains.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
indicate  it  would  do  well  in  warmer 
climates  than  ours. 

Alsike  clover  is  the  best  honey-plant 
we  have  in  northern  Wisconsin.  I  have 
never  known  it  to  fail  to  yield  nectar 
abundantly  since  it  was  first  grown 
here,  about  ten  years  ago.  During  the 
severe  drought  last  June  it  was  the 
only  plant  here  our  bees  worked  on, 
white  clover  being  an  entire  failure 
with  us.  My  forty-two  colonies  stored 
thirty  pounds  each  from  the  first  crop. 
After  July  1st  we  had  abundant  rains 
and  warm  weather,  and  the  bees  worked 
on  the  after-crop  and  stored  honey 
from  the  Alsike.  My  plan  has  been 
to  encourage  my  neighbors  to  sow 
Alsike  by  making  as  a  present  to  each 
member  of  the  family  a  nice  section 
of  Alsike  honey,  telling  them  that  it 
was  a  small  portion  of  the  honey  my 
bees  gathered  from  their  clover.  All 
bee-keepers  should  so  encourage  their 
neighbors  by  giving  them  a  taste  of 
the  honey  that  has  been  so  gathered,  or 
at  least  by  donating  them  enough  seed 
to  give  it  a  trial. — William  Bobinson,  in. 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 


STEEL 


THE  OMLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  "V"  crimped.  £t  g  m9  (J 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  2fe  |  _  g  Jj 

or  100  square  feet   ^  mm  m  v 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re- 
quired to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it-  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  N*n8£» 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
SHERIFF'S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES. 
"Our  Prices  are  ONK-HALF  of  others." 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts.      ■»  Chicago. 


HOMESEEKERS'  OPPORTUNITY 

MAGNIFICENT  CLIMATE.      NO  FAILURE  OF  CHOPS. 

A  large  beet-sugar  factory  has  just  been  erected  at 
Rocky  Ford,  Southeastern  Colorado,  in  the  famous  Val- 
ley of  the  Arkansas  liiver.  The  same  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation,  and  the  farmers  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
result,  delivering  heavy  crops  of  high-grade  beets,  and 
realizing  large  profits. 

Large  tracts  of  good  land  in  this  Valley,  with  good 
water  rights,  are  now  being  divided  by  some  of  the 
owners  in  20  to  40  acre  tracts  and  provided  with  suitable 
buildings  for  rent.  There  are  also  good  farms  for  sale. 
Sugar-beets,  melons  and  alfalfa  are  great  paying  crops, 
irrigation  being  especially  successful.  The  abundance  or 
water  supply  makes  crop  failures  unknown. 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  beets  to  be  cultivated  this  season 
and  every  season.  About.  500  men,  women  and  children 
will  easily  find  work  in  the  tields  n^xt  season.  The  under- 
signed will  aid  industrious  men  of  family  in  getting  located 
in  this  Valley.  For  further  information  address 
THE  AMERICAN  BEET-SCUAK  COMPANY,  Rocky  Ford,  Col. 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

25  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

427  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO.  INC..  U  S.  A 


The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PUREST 
form  can  l»e  secured  from  a  given 
quantity  of  apples  by  the  use  of  the 

HYDRAULIC  _ 
CIDER  PRESS  8 

The  only  pieaa  awarded  medal  and  ~~ 
diploma  at  World's  Fair.  Get  our  ftOB 
illTi-»tr;ite<1  catalogue  before  buying. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  GUend,  Ohio. 


Custom  Grinding 

demands  a  grinder  that  will  do  all  kinds  of 
work.  This  Quaker  City  Grind- 
Ing  Hill  is  a  double  grinder,  grinds 
twice  atone  operation,  grinds  corn  and 
cob,  all  small  and  mixed  grains.  Makes 
fine  oat  meal, corn  meal  and  graham  flour 
forfamih  use,  >olo  on  trial — guaranteed. 
S2d  annual  catalog  I      tree.  A  W.Straob 
&  to  ,3737  Filbert  St.,  Phlia.,P&.  The 
A.  W.  Siraubt'o.*  Cnnnl  A  Randolph 
Sts.,  Chicago.     Also  Western  Agents 
for  "Smalley"  Powers.  Shellera.  Cutters,  etc. 


Magic  Lantern  ilSS 

-  //fii  or  House  tamp.  Makes  a  pow- 

,  JhnJB  erful    MAGIC  LANTEKN. 
S(   MaiBJr^l™  Hundreds  o£  views  for  Home 
gaff        X\jW  Entertainments.  Price $1.00  with 
36  views.  We  pay  charges.  Order 
to-day.  ACME  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Dept.  M,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Reliable  men  or  women  to  sell 
our  goods  to  the  consumer  in 
communities  from  1.000  to  10,000 
population;  permanent  employ- 
ment at  good  pay.  Address  THE  GREAT  EASTERN 
COFFEE  &  TEA  CO.,  301  S.  10th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able; we  give  special 
advantages.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
Address  FARM"  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BEST  PAY 


0PIOM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  20  davs.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS 
CO.,  Dept.  A.  K,  Lebanon,  Ohio 


GRAZY  WORK 


SILK  blLL.  BreW,  JSBSE»CtT».  M.J. 


AGENTS 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


"Our  Philippine  Wonderland"  reveals  a  new 
world  to  American  readers.  Sold  only  through 
agents,  and  the  greatest  profit-winner  published. 
Magnificently  illustrated.  PRICE  VERY  LOW. 
As  the  Philippine  question  is  a  burning  issue,  and 
no  other  book  gives  half  as  much  or  as  inter- 
esting and  valuable  information  concerning  the 
Philippine  lands  a.nd  Philippine  peoples,  a  quick, 
enormous  sale  is  positively  certain.  Following 
are  a  few  specimen  extracts  from  recent  letters 
from  agents:  "I  band  you  order  for  forty-four 
copies  of  Our  Philippine  Wonderland.  The  book 
takes  splendidly,"  (Ohio.)  "  Have  averaged  two 
sales  every  hour  I  have  been  out,  and  certainly 
think  Wonderland  is  the  best  and  cheapest  book 
in  all  my  time  of  selling  books."  (Conn.)  "Am 
more  than  pleased  v/ith  Our  Philippine  Wonder- 
land, and  find  it  easy  to  sell.  Have  taken  as  high 
as  ten  orders  in  a  single  afternoon."  (Minn.)  "  I 
am  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  never  sold  a  book  be- 
fore, but  with  Our  Philippine  Wonderland  I  have 
never  made  below  $3.03aday,  and  on  several  days 
made  $4.00  to  $5.00."  (Maine.)  "Am  busy  de- 
livering my  42  books,  and  will  soon  order  again. 
Our  Philippine  Wonderland  is  the  most  attractive 
and  entertaining  book  I  ever  obtained."  (rnd.) 
Large  commissions.   For  full  particulars  address 

THE  CR0WELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO. 

SPRINGiFlELD,  OHIO  0 

(i  ■   ini.i/  -iriMiii  fifijj  mica 
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The  Complete  Poultry  Book 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  40  CENTS 

The  Complete  Poultry  Book  contains  just  what  the  poultry-raiser  or  the  prospective  poultry-raiser  wants  to 
know.  It  contains  no  fine-spun  theories  about  the  business,  but  gets  down  to  bed-rock  facts  and  actual  experiences. 
It  contains  the  best  thought  on  this  subject  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Thorne,  Director  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  of  P.  H.  Jacobs,  now  and  for  many  years  poultry  editor  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  a  recognized 
authority  on  practical  poultry-keeping.    It  is  above  all  a  practical  book  by  practical  people. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  —This  Poultry  Book  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
up-to-date  illustrations  from  designs  made  for  this  book.  The  illustrations  of  poultry-houses 
cannot  be  surpassed,  as  they  combine  practically  every  known  design,  both  cheap  and  elaborate. 
The  illustrations  of  the  breeds  are  full  and  complete  and  show  them  exactly  as  they  are  to-day 

recognized  by  the  American  Standard. 

INCUBATOR.— Plans  are  given  for  making  a  practical  working  incubator  of  an  approved 
pattern,  hundreds  of  them  being  now  in  use. 

BROODER.— Plans  are  also  given  for  making  a  brooder,  these  plans  alone  being  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  Thousands  of  brooders  have  been  made  according  to  these 
plans  and' sold  for  §8  each.  The  brooder  is  patented,  but  any  purchaser  of  the  Complete 
Poultry  Book  may  make  one  from  the  designs  given  therein. 

BREEDS.— All  the  different  breeds  are  described  and  illustrated,  their  distinguishing 
features  plainly  pointed  out,  and  their  merits  and  demerits  frankly  discussed.  The  best  breeds 
for  raising  broilers,  best  for  layers,  best  for  hatching  and  best  for  general  purposes  are  pointed 
out,  and  the  reasons  for  their  selection  given.  These  are  important  points  to  the  poultry-raiser. 

DISEASES  OF  POULTRY  are  fully  described  and  the  proper  remedies  prescribed.  A 
chapter  which  will  save  money  for  you. 

HOW  TO  MARKET  THE  PRODUCT  is  an  important  point  which  is  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  experience,  and  raisers  are  instructed  how  to  get  top  prices  for  their  product. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS.— That  which  characterizes  this  book  and  sets  it  apart  from  all 
others  on  the  same  subject  is  its  intensely  practical  treatment  of  the  poultry  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  experience.  It  contains  something  valuable  for  everybody  interested  in  poultry, 
whether  they  keep  fifteen  hens  or  one  thousand  hens.  The  farmer  who  has  unlimited  facilities 
and  the  village  grower  who  has  but  a  small  yard  will  each  find  this  book  suited  to  his  needs. 

SOMF  fFTAPTFT?^  POULTRY  BUSINESS,  SELLING  EGGS,  INCUBATORS, 
lJvylvu-1  1  •L-iv«-'  BROODERS,   BROILERS,    POULTRY  -  HOUSE,  DIS- 

EASES,  CAPONIZING,   ASIATICS,    AMERICANS,   MEDITERRANEANS,  BANTAMS. 

The  Complete  Poultry  Book  also  contains  SPECIAL  CHAPTERS  ON  TURKEYS, 
GUINEA-FOWLS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  PIGEONS,  ETC.  For  the  purpose  of  the  general 
poultry-raiser  it  is  the  most  complete,  up-to-date  and  practical  poultry-book  ever  published. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  This  Poultry  Book  for  40  Cents 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 
GIVEN  AS  A  PREMIUM  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.     ORDER  BY  PREMIUM  NUMBER  816. 

Standard  American  Cook  Book 

AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR,  FOR  40  CENTS 

This  Cook  Book  contains  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  recipes  and  desirable  formulas  by  noted 
experts  and  over  two  hundred  practical  housekeepers.  It  covers  every  branch  of  cookery,  with  special 
directions  for  serving-  at  table;  also  preserving,  pickling-,  candy-making",  etc.,  and  ten  more  chapters  of  helps. 


Plain  and  Fancy  Cooking  in  Great  Variety 


TTENTION  is  called  to  the  unequaled  variety 

 characterizing  the  recipes  in  this  Cook  Book. 

Practical  housekeepers  consider  this  one  of  the 
very  strongest  features  of  this  new  work,  adapting 
it  to  universal  use,  and  suiting  every  occasion, 
from  a  simple  and  inexpensive  home  meal  to  an 
elaborately  prepared  entertainment  for  company. 


Plain 
Cooking 


This  is  the  Cook  Book  You  Want 

IjWECAUSE  its  plan  includes  the  valuable  and  use- 
US)  ful  points  of  other  cook  books,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  has  inestimable  features  of  its  own  entirely 
new.  For  regular  use  it  will  give  you  the  best 
of  satisfaction  as  a  clear,  safe,  reliable,  economical 
kitchen  guide,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things 
to  choose  from.    It  far  surpasses  all  others. 


FRUIT  ON  CAKES 


Fancy 
Cooking 


The  only  Amply  Illustrated 
work  on  the  cuisine  within 
reach  of  the  women  of  Amer= 
ica.    Nearly  400  large  pages. 
Premium  No.  10 


MONTREAL  SOUFFLE 


More  .... 
Than  250  .  . 
Explanatory 
Illustrations 


fyiAKING  clear  at  a  glance  important  processes  in  plain  and 
fLtl  fancy  cooking.  To  show  HOW  a  thing  should  be  clone 
amounts  to  far  more  practically  than  any  mere  bidding 
do  it.  Once  accustomed  to  the  pictorial  object-teaching 
methods  of  this  thorough  and  comprehensive  work,  no  lady 
will  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  unsatisfactory  directions  of 
other  cook  books.    This  Cook  Book  has  a  complete  index. 

This  Book  Given  as  a  Premium  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


PRINCESS  MELON 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
and  This  Grand  Book  for 

40  Cents 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the 
regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may 
be  counted  in  a  club. 


Address  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE?  Springfield,  Ohio 


December  15,  1900 
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ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  for  Magnificent  Reproductions  of  a 


Million  Dollars 


Worth 

*  of  «*. 


Grand  Paintings 


THE  MOST  REMARKABLE,  UNIQUE  AND  COSTLY  COLLECTION  OF  PICTURES  EVER  PUBLISHED 
BY  ANY  MAGAZINE  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  DURING  THE  YEAR  1901 


Special  Combination  Offer 

Farm  and  Fireside  and 
Woman's  Home  Companion 

BOTH  ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.15 

As  the  great  collection  of  pictures  described  herein  will  begin  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  this  is  an  especially 
desirable  time  to  enter  your  subscription. 

THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  VALUE  than  these  two  great  periodicals  one 
year  for  one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents,  and  they  should  be  in  every  home. 

SEE  WHAT  YOU  CAN  GET  FOR  $1.15 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  600  pages  f  fqa^)s%er 
The  Farm  and  Fireside   500  pages  1  MasuS 
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1,200  pictures  JJ 


They  will  be  reproductions  of  paintings  valued  at  over  One  Million  Dollars.  Never  before  has 
it  been  possible  to  obtain  in  this  way  copies  of  these  great  masterpieces  having  all  the  artistic 
touch  and  delicacy  of  the  originals.  Many  of  the  subjects  are  new  and  have  been  seen  by  veryfew, 
if  any,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  These  grand  pictures  will  be  printed  from  new  plates 
made  expressly  for  the  Woman's  Home  Companion.  A  number  will  be  large,  worthy  an  elegant 
frame  and  a  place  in  the  most  refined  and  cultured  homes.  There  will  be  gems  from  both  private 
and  public  Art  Galleries  of  Europe  and  America,  including  New  York,  Boston,  "Washington, 
Chicago,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Florence,  London,  and  other  noted  art  centers.  A  single 
picture  will  often  be  worth  more  than  One  Dollar,  the  entire  cost  of  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  and  yet  it  is  intended  to  furnish  over  one  hundred  pictures  in  this 
series  alone,  and  thus  give  our  subscribers  greater  value  for  their  money  than  can  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  This  one  feature  will  be  worth  many  times  the  subscription  price,  and  yet  it  is 
only  one  of  the  many  new  attractions  for  the  year  1901. 


$1.00  a  year 


10=  A  COPY. 


300  pictures 

Two  Great  Periodicals 

1,100  Pages  ir-if.it  1,500  Pictures 

Remember  that  many  of  the  magnificent  pictures  to  appear  in  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  during  the  year  will  be  suitable  for  fram- 
ing, and  that  while  this  one  feature  will  be  worth  many  times  the  sub- 
scription price,  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  new  attractions  for  the  year  1901. 

Both  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  and 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  for. . .  * . 


$1.15 


( On  this  offer  no  commission  is  allowed  and  the  name  does  not  count  in  a  club.   No  other 
magazine  may  be  substituted  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  or  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion^  and  all  orders  should  be  sent  to  the  address  opposite) 
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10  Cents 


The  Woman's 
Home  Companion.. 

Is  the  Ideal  Home  Magazine,  in  its  twenty- 
eighth  year,  printed  on  finest  paper  and  mag- 
nificently illustrated,  40  to  54  large  pages  every 
month,  each  page  equal  to  four  regular  mag- 
azine pages.  It  contains  the  best  fiction,  beau- 
tiful illustrations  and  special  departments 
devoted  to  Fashions,  Fancy  Work,  Embroidery , 
etc.  Many  of  the  world's  most  famous  writers 
and  illustrators  are  regular  contributors,  and 
each  issue  is  a  work  of  illustrative  and  litera- 
ry art.  It  has  a  regular  subscription  list  of 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  (340,000) 
copies  monthly,  over  four  million  a  year. 

at  any  First-class 
News-stand  or  Book- 
store, or  ten  cents 
mailed  to  the  publishers,  will  secure  the  Jan- 
uary number,  which  contains  the  first  in- 
stalment of  these  magnificent  pictures,  the 
originals  of  which  are  valued  at  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  better  way  is  to  send  One  Dollar 
at  once  for  one  year's  subscription  for  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  alone,  or  One 
Dollar  and  Fifteen  Cents  for  both  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside,  and  make  sure  of  obtaining 
all  the  reproductions  of  the  entire  million 
dollars  worth  of  grand  paintings.  Address 

THE    PDAWPI  I     ft    IflDVPATDirV    ffi      Publishers  Woman's  Home  Companion;  also  Farm  and  Fireside 

V/1\VtTT14<  tt  JklHHrAlRIUV  vU.,  ,4G  West  High  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


THE  CROWELL&  KIRKPATRICK  COMPANY. PUBLISHERS  ] 


Monthly,  40  to  54  Pages,  Each  11  by  18  Inches. 
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4 
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A  $5°1  Oxford  Teachers'  Bible 


AND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
ONE  YEAR  FOR  $2.25 

This  Bible  is  bound  in  seal-finished  leather,  perfectly 
flexible,  and  leather  lined,  with  overlapping  edges,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  list  of  20  points  of  merit  below,  has 
every  other  good  feature  found  in  the  most  expensive 
Bible.  This  is  the  latest  edition  of  the  genuine  Oxford 
Teachers'  Bible.  The  helps,  being  new  and  copyrighted, 
cannot  be  found  in  any  other  Bible.  The  edges  are  a  rich 
red  under  pure  gold-leaf.  The  regular  retail  price  of  this 
Bible  is  from  $3  to  $5.    Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year  and  This  Bible  for  


$2.25 


,  (  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club ) 

For  25  Cents  Extra  (that  is,  $2.50)  We  Will  Send  the  Bible 
with  Patent  Index  of  49  Indented  Thumb-Leathers. 

Your  name  in  pure  gold-leaf  will  be  stamped  on  the 
outside  of  the  front  leather  binding  for  25  CENTS  EXTRA. 
But  a  Bible  with  a  name  on  it  cannot  be  returned  to  us. 
Write  the  name  very  plainly,  so  no  mistakes  will  occur. 

The  Bible  (without  patent  index)  given  for  TWELVE 
yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

The  Bible  (with  patent  index)  given  for  FOURTEEN 
yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

In  either  case  a  club-raiser  can  have  a  name  in 
gold-leaf  put  on  one  Bible  free  of  charge  by  sending 
two  additional  Farm  and  Fireside  subscriptions. 

postage;  or  expressage  paid  by  us 


Christ  appeareth  to  Mary 


ii.  JOHN,  21. 


and  to  his  disciples. 


sitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  and  the 
other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of 
Je'-stis  had  lain. 

13  And  they  say  unto  her,  Woman, 
why  weepest  thou?  She  saith  unto 
them,  Because  they  have  taken  away 
my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  him. 


A.D.  33. 


"1  John  1.1. 


them:  then  came  Je'-stis,  the  doors 
being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst, 
and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you. 

27  Then  saith  he  to  Thom'-Ss,  Reach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my 
hands ;  and  a  reach  hither  thy  hand, 
and  thrust  it  into  my  side :  and  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing. 


THE  ABOVE  IS  A  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  TYPE  IN  THE  BIBLE 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRBSIDE 


December  15,  1900 


One  Peerless  Picture 

And  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  for  35  Cents 


AFFECTION  

Painted  by  Holmes 

Premium 

No. 

783 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

Painted  by  Murillo 

Premium 

No 

784 

PHARAOH'S  HORSES  .... 

Painted  by  Herring 

Premium 

No. 

785 

QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS 

Painted  by  Lefler 

Premium 

No. 

786 

AFTER  WORK                       .         .  . 

Painted  by  Holmes 

Premium 

No. 

787 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE 

Painted  by  Munkacsy 

Premium 

No. 

788 

DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY 

Painted  by  Landseer 

Premium 

No. 

789 

KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs) 

Painted  by  Holmes 

Premium 

No. 

790  j 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS  . 

Painted  by  Roller 

Premium 

No 

791 

PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 

Painted  by  Stuart 

Premium 

No 

792 

THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES 

Painted  by  Schopin 

Premium 

No. 

793  1 

CAN'T  YOU  TALK         .    ■  . 

Painted  by  Holmes 

Premium 

No. 

794 

WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 

Painted  by  Rieger 

Premium 

No. 

795 

THE  HORSE  FAIR  .... 

Painted  by  Bonheur 

Premium 

No. 

796 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE  DELAWARE 

Painted  by  Leutze 

Premium 

No. 

797 

THE  WOODLAND  MOTHER 

Painted  by  Carter 

Premium 

No. 

798  ! 

THE  STRAW  YARD  .... 

Painted  by  Herring 

Premium 

No 

799  | 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Painted  by  Edwards 

Premium 

No. 

800 

Five  New  Subjects 
Just  Added  . . . 

The  marvelous  success  of 
the  series  has  been  such  that 
we  feel  justified  in  the  great 
expense  necessary  to  add  five 
more  pictures,  in  every  way 
equal  to  those  already  offered, 
and  of  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  used. 


Prem.  No.  ;o;    WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE  DELAWARE 


STYLE 


These  pictures  are  re- 
produced in  the  very 
LATEST  style.  In  an  artistic  way  every 
line  and  shadow  of  the  originals  is  pre- 
served in  the  pictures  here  presented. 
They  are  not  cheap  chromos  or  attempts 
at  color  reproduction,  which  usually  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  originals.  The 
illustrations  on  this  page  can  convey  no 
idea  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  pictures. 


Pwn.No.  !9s   THE  WOODLAND  MOTHER 

O  I  ~~7       These  pictures,  including  the 

v3 1  £—  I      margins,  are  20  by  25  inches 

in  size,  five  hundred  square  inches,  or 
about  FOUR  TIMES  the  size  of  this 
printed  page.  Without  the  margins  they 
are  about  16  by  20  inches,  varying 
according  to  the  subject.  The  paper  on 
which  the  pictures  are  produced  is  the 
very  finest  picture-paper,  good  weight, 
ivory-finished,  and  suitable  for  framing. 


No  such  collection  of  high- 
class  pictures  has  ever  been 
offered  on  anything  like  our 
liberal  terms.  Having  gone 
to  great  expense  to  prepare 
for  the  production  of  these 
pictures,  we  are  offering  them 
on  terms  never  before  known 
in  order  to  build  up  the  sub- 
scription list.  They  are  fully 
as  desirable  as  many  pictures 
that  are  being  sold  regularly 
at  from  $2.50  to  $10.00  each. 


Prcm.  No.  "83 


AFFECTION 


OCT  PP\|TC  The  clubbing  rate  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  is  Thirtv- 
•JjJ  V_^l_  I  N  I  O  Five  cents,  but  as  a  Special  Method  of  introducing  these  pictures  we  will 
give  any  One  of  them  Free  to  every  one  who  sends  Thirty-Five  cents  for  one  year's  subscription 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  provided  the  picture  is  selected  when  the  subscription  is  sent  in. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  will  be  allowed  and  the  name  will  not  be  counted  in  a  club) 


WE  WILL  SEND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE 
YEAR  AND  ANY  TWO  OF  THESE  PICTURES  FOR 

(  IVheti  this  offer  is  accepted  the  club-raiser  may  have  the  regular  cash  commission  or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 


50  CENTS 


rpec  ANY  THREE  OF  THESE  PICTURES,  YOUR  CHOICE,  GIVEN  AS  A  PREMIUM  FOR 
ri\LL    TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 

The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.   Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


